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PREFACE 



One hundred and nine scholars 1n argumentation from four countries assembled August 1-4, 1885 at 
the Rustler Lodge In Alta, Utah, for the Fourth Conference on Argumentation. This biennial conference 
vns again sponsored by the Speech Communication Association and the American Forensic Association, and 
was hosted by the University of Utah. 

The conference shared the goal of its predecessors of bringing together leading scholars to discuss 
recent developments in the theory, practice, criticism, and teaching of argumentation. From the 
keynote addresses by Michael Calvin McGee and Charles Arthur Willard, and the presentations in 
seventeen panels, particular interest seemed to focus upon the relationship of argument and social 
practice: In political, legal, scientific, philosophical, and irterpersonal realms. 

Planning for the 1985 conference centered on four areas: Philosophy and Theory of Argumentation 
Argument and Moral Discourse, Argument and Interpersonal Communication, and Forenslcs. A Workshop on 
Teaching the Basic Course in Argumentation and Debate was also included 1n this year's program. 
Seventy-three papers and critical replies were delivered during the conference; most are reproduced 

SJSoS 5^t P wp m ;^l°n ? f . thei > ? ut i ors - The individual papers remain the property of the individual 
authors. What we have not been able to reproduce, of course, was the lively and Informal discussion of 
participants long after panels had officially" ended. Such intellectual give-and-take and enthusiasm 
has come to characterize this biennial conference. 

The scope and success of the 1985 conference could not have been possible without the assistance of 
many individuals. Principal among these were Malcolm 0. Sillars and Gregg B. Walker who devoted lonq 
hours as local hosts, as well as co-editors of this volume. Valuable assistance in the planning of the 
program was provided by: James Arnt Aune, Dale Hample, Thomas Kane, Charles Kauffman, Ray E. McKerrow 
Robert Trapp, Phil Hp C. Wander, and Charles A. Willard. The conference is fortunate to have the 
continued financial and professional support of both SCA and AFA. The staff of the Rustler Lodqe 
helped to make the conference a gracious and pleasant experience. Finally, the faculty, staff, and 
graduate students of the Department of Communication at the University of Utah contributed much of 
their time and energy to the success of this year's conference. Jackie 3yrd, especially, provided 
invaluable assistance in pre-registration and in the final preparation of this volume. 

J. Robert Cox v 
Conference Director 
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State University 

"The Rhetoric of Historiography: New Left Revisionism In the Vietnam 
Era, Michael J. Hogan, University of Virginia 

CRITIC: "Argument and Ideology: A Postscript," Bruce Gronbeck 
University of Iowa 
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B. INDIVIDUALS AND DYADS IN ARGUMENTATION 



Chair: B. Aubrey Fisher, University of Utah 

"Can Ordinary Arguers Recognize a Valid Conclusion If It Wtlks Up and Bites 
Them on the Butt?" Scott Jacobs, University of Oklahoma, Mike Allen, 
Michigan State University, Sally Jackson, University of Oklahoma, and 
Dan Petrel, Michigan State University 

"Unused Compliance Gaining Strategies," Dale Hample and Judith M. 
Dalllnger, Western Illinois University 

"An Investigation of Relational Interaction and Interpersonal Argument," 
Ann K. Ournett and G. Lloyd Drecksel , University of Utah 

"What Are Conversational Arguments? Toward a Natural Language User's 

Perspective," Robert W. Martin and Dirk R. Scheerhorn, University of 
Iowa 



2:00 - 3:30 PM 

A. CONTRIBUTED PAPERS IN ARGUMENT 

Chair: Holt V. Spicer, Southwest Missouri State University 

"Propositions of Fact, Value, and Policy: A Semlotlc Augmentation of 
Argumentation," Richard Flordo, University of Calgary (Canada) 

"In Defense of the Fallacy," Walter Ulrlch, Vanderbllt University 

"Argumentation In the Field of Rhetorical Communication," Norbert 
Gutenberg, Unlversltat des Saarlandes (West Germany) 

"The Cosmologlcal Exigence and Presocratlc Philosophy," Peter J. Marston 
University of Southern California 

B. ARGUMENTATION IN GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Chair: Sara Newell, University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 

"A Critical Summary of Research on the Role of Argument In Decision-Making 
Groups, Dennis S. Gouran, The Pennsylvania State University 

"Argumentation and Negotiation," Gregg B. Walker, University of Utah 

H The Effects of Evidence on the Perceived Outcome In Superior-Subordinate 
Decision-Making Situations," Kay Neal , University of Wlsconsln- 
Oshkosh 

"Patterns of Argumentation In High and Low Consensus Discussions," 
Roger C. Pace, Texas A4M University 
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3:45 - S:1S PM 

A. JUDGMENTS, REASONS, AND POLITICAL PLURALISM 
Chair: David Zarefsky, Northwestern University 

"Political Judgment and Rhetorical Argument: Edmund Burke's Paradlgn " 
Stephen H. Browne and Michael C. Leff, University of Wisconsin-' 
Madison 

"Political Pluralism and Ideological Argument," Mike Weller, University 
of Pittsburgh * 

"Reagan's First State of the Union Address: A Case Stu^y in Language, 
Argument and Culture," Kenneth R. chase, University of Illinois— 
Urbana-Champalgn 

"Negative Polispots: Mediated Arguments In the Political Arena" 

College*' BaukUS> * nd J " Gre 9<>ry Payne, Marc S. Relsler, Emerson 

3. VAN EEMEREN & GROOTENDORST ' S THEORY OF ARGUMENTATION: 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

Chair: Charles Arthur Wlllard, University of Louisville 

Susan L. Kline, ["Van Eemeren and Grootendorsfs Theory of Argumentation: 
A Critical Summary], University of Washington 

Sally A, Jackson, "what Can Speech Acts Do for Argumentation" University 
of Dklahoma 

Joseph W. Wenzel, "Toward a Normative Theory of Argumentation: Van 

Eemeren and Grootendorsfs Code of Conduct for Rational Discussions/ 
University of Illinois— Urbana-Champalgn 

Respondents: Frans H. Van Eemeren and Rob Grootendorst, University of 
Amsterdam 



SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 

CONCLUDING BRUNCH - 9:00 AM 
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The Moral Problem of Argumentum per Argumentum 

Michael Calvin McGee 
The Unlverilty of Iowa 

Though Mai Sillars might impishly suggest thai ra; career has been 
devoted to auch prose, I've never tried to write a keynote speech or a sermon. 
Todsy, however, 1 will try to deliver both at once. The atmosphere high above 
Salt Lake City nurtures this venture, for aa we look down upon the holy 
places of the Mormon Church, we cannot help but notice that the angel 
Moroni is shown holding a heavenly trumpet. Of course we do not know that 
he sets his Hps to blow a keynote, but this does not seem lo be an 
unreasonable inference: Since Joshua fought the battle of Jericho, trumpets 
have set a tonic symbolizing the unity of the faithful struggling to bring 
heathen walls tumbling down. We are constantly hearing a clarion call to 
action, usuall y in defense of holy things against the encroachment of eviL 1 
have nothing holj to defend, however, and the walls 1 would bring down are 
not in themselves evil, nor are they defended by heathens. 1 want only the 
form of a sermon, therefore, to auggeat that the atudy of argumentation has 
strayed from the righteous path of moral reasoning. My text is the 
rhetorical theory of Isocrates. If J teem to wax metaphysical, and if my 
kejnote sounds too dizzjlnglj romantic for jour taste, soften jour 
judgment with the thought that even Moroni might suffer from lack of 
oxygen at this altitude. Let me begin bj considering argumentation as art. 

Human beings can make an art out of anj practice. Even a plumber 
might find a mode of unique aelf expression bj installing a urinal elegantly. 
Some things, of course, lend themselves eaailj to aesthetic expression, while 
other things are so ordinarj that onlj the most skilled, experienced workers 
could even recognize artistrj in labor. Thus we would be surprised to find a 
plumber-artist, but probablj no more surprised than we would be to find an 
eiquiuite statue of Aphrodite as the main atructural support of a grain 
elevator. Astoniahment arises from our irrational desire to see but one 
human motive behind what we are willing to call "art" — such ordinarj labor 
as plumbing is thought to corrupt aesthetic motives; and if i. sculptor gives 
evidence of ' crass commercial interest/* even the most exquisite statuary is 
somehow corrupted. Because work and art do not mix well, we often insist 
that art be done for its owa sake; ara gratia orttf. or, as the Greeks were prone 
to saj, "for the good of the soul." 
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Plato inaiated that persuasive argumentation is more !ike plumbing 
than sculpting. Because it does work, he thought, rhetoric haa no substance, 
and hence cannot be practiced aa an art. The aubstance of sculpting is a 
product, the finished statue. Argumentation, on the other hand, produces 
onlj argumenta which are intermediary in obtaining the product of auch 
real arts as medicine (health) and philosophy (wisdom). In this line of 
thinking, an argument is analogous to the sculptor's chisel. Rhetoric cannot 
be connected directly to "the good of the soul." It is instead the soul of 
sophistry because it promotes empty skill. 

We have always known that different conceptions of sophistry create 
an issue between Plato and Isocrates, but we so often twist the argument 
toward Plato's emphasis on the teoAne of rhetoric that we skip past the point 
of clash. Isocrates and Plato share an antipathy toward arfflimtntum per 
argumtntom* Plato, however, positioned himself on the margins of Greek 
intellectual life, where sophistry is failure by degrees to approach an ideal. 
Isocrates, by contraat, positioned himself at the center of Greek philosophy. 
Sophists were extremists who oversimplified the integrated triad of 
thought/word/action by insisting on the primacy or exclusivity of one 
element. Some were involved in the practice of thinking for the sake of 
thinking, others talk for the sake of talk, and an impetuous few were willing 
to act for the sake of acting. Plato practiced the sophistic art of disputation: 

Among the profenora of disputation there are tome whe talk no leu abuil vely of 
the art of speaking . , , than do the moit benighted of men. ... I could, perhspt. 
aay much hanher thing i of them than they of me. but I refrain. . , , I believe 
that the teachers who are skilled In . . , itudlei of that tort do not Injure but. on 
tne contrary, ber.eflt their pupil.?, not io much ai they profeis. but more than 
othr n give theM credit for, , . , While we are occupied with [luch itudy. we] are 
forcud to app'.y our mlnda to difficult problemi . . . [and] gain the power , , . of 
I raiding ar.<i learning more eailly thoie lubjecta which are of more importance 
and greater value. I do not. however, think it proper to apply the term 
•phlloiophy' to a training which in no help to ui In the preient either in our 
ipeech or in our actloni. but rather I would call it a gymnaitlc of the mind and 
a preparation for phlloiophy, 1 

Isocrates did not clearly distinguish between philosophy and rhetoric; the 
two practices are in fact so collapsed and integrated that he can be mistaken 
tfor wfeat we now call a "post-modern" thinker.* In those terms, Isocratfc 
rhetorical theory should be understood aa sn applied political aesthetic. The 
issue that separates Plato and Isocrstes, in other words, has little to do wUl\ 
discourse strategies or the motive of those who claim to be lovers of wisdom. 
The point of clash is the sUtus of argumentation as art. Those \tho "traduce 
my occupation," wrote Isocrates, "might have the effrontery to call Pheidias, 
who wrought our ststue of Athena, a dollmaker, or say that Ziuxis and 
Parrhasius practiced the same art ss the sign-painters." 3 Isocrstes was one 
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of the moot aggressive proponent* of what we now call "culture study." He 
believed not only that argumentation is an art. but even that it deserve! 
comparison with so-called "pure arts." 

Richard Rorty. perhaps the harshest of Plato's recent critics, suggests 
that the "The Father of Philosophy" influenced his progeny to work from 
badly posed fundamental questions. He suggests that contemporary 
thinkers should position themselves "where the Sophists wore before Plato 
brought his principle to bear and invented 'philosophical thinking. 1 "* In the 
study of argumentation, this means re-creating Isocratic rhetoric. The most 
striking result. 1 think, will be understanding how Plato, with the aid of 
Aristotle, subverted the art in rhetoric by mis-construing the relationship 
between discourse and language. Both thinkers conceived discourse 
analytically, as a part/whole complex such that what we say about language 
will also be true of discourse. Discourse, however, is more than the sum of Ha 
parts, more than written and spoken words arranged to strategic advantage. 
Understood in context, it is an amalgam of thought/word /action 
implicating the whole life-world of both its maker and its consumer. 
Argumentation, therefore, produces habib o/ W/e and living, not formations of 
words. The art in rhetoric consists of acamx&Wmig persuasion in the best 
interest of a polity, not in clvxxxxring "the meant of persuasion," as Aristotle 
claimed. The important thing to say about discourse is not that it is 
comprised of linguistic structures, but that human thought, activity, and 
even Being is constituted by and in it. It would be silly to Judge painters by 
watching them mix paints — their reputation must depend on what they 
make. So the art of rhetoric resides in what kind of life rhetoricians make 
with the words they mix. 

1 want to clarify and amplify my view of Isocratic rhetoric, but if you 
will tolerate a slight complication. I'd like to do so in the context of 
describing what 1 regard as deficiencies in the contemporary study of 
argumentation. The time has come for sermonizing: 1 want to compare what 
our ancestors intended the art of argumentation to make with the potential 
of our present conception of argumentation. 

Historically, the "renaissance" of rhetoric in this century was 
motivated by political considerations. Argumentation was taken up, not by 
acAofcwn committed to ivory-tower research into the writings of dead Greeks, 
but by tmchem interested in responding to the most difficult problem that 
can arise in a democracy, the possibility that our political system in crisis 
wall collapse into what John Dewey described as an "oligarchy" of expertise. 6 
Read in the wrong way. such early speech teachers as James Albert Winans 
might be thought anti-intellectual: "The old argument about the relative 
importance of the orator in ancient and in modern times need not detain us 
at all." wrote Winans, "for whatever the answer may be to thtit question, in 
these latter days of ever multiplying organizations, and in a country 
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governed by discussion and public opinion, it has come about that there is 
greater opportunity and demand for speech-making than ever before. Never 
before have so many ill-prepared men found themselves before audiences." 1 
Winans, of course, was not opposed to making a traditional academic practice 
out of argumentation, but his motive was clearly practical and political, 
more reminiscent of Isocrates than Plato and Aristotle. In Isocrates' 
language, Winans and other speech teachers meant "to obtain a polity which 
can properly deal with our affairs." 7 

In principle, we could have conceived an academic practice consistent 
with Isocrates 1 socially and politically conscious view cf intellectual life. But, 
as Wander has argued, such a development was unlikely because of the 
location of speech teachers in Universities, and of Universities in an elitist 
culture. Speech teachers had to justify their practice within a traditional 
conception (which we get from Plato) that scholarship should soar high 
"above" political interest toward a cosmic, aeriferous Truth. 1 A few 
courageous writers, such as Everett Leigh Hunt, risked "sophistry" by 
making much of the affinity between American pragmatism and Isocratic 
rhetoric. 9 Most accounts of argumentation in this century, however, have 
been capiteJixed by philological neo-classicism. a view that valorizes Plato's 
conception of intellectual life and privileges Aristotle's arsenal of recipes. 

We have a contradiction, then, between a pedagogical practice justified 
by a need to develop a polity competent to manage the affairs of a 
democracy, and a scholarly practice justified by a need to understand the 
mechanics and tactics of text formation. Should we test and reward 
students for their ability to make and promote wise practical decisions? Or 
should we test and reward their mastery of techniques for arranging words 
to strategic advantage? I would not want to pose a false dilemma for 
you — the rift between didactic and academic conceptions of argumentation 
is not logically necessary. In theory, we should be able to achieve both goals 
simultaneously. In practice, however, we have been driven exclusively toward 
academics, partly in consequence of Plato's and Aristotle's analytic 
distinction between philosophy and rhetoric. Scholars In Western 
universities, for example, are likely to separate Isocrates 1 political aesthetics 
into thrfte? "branches," each of which is treated as a self-contained 
"discipline": PolHJcs is the business of the political science department, 
aesthetics of the philosophy department, and argumentation of a 
communication department. There is little coordination among 
"disciplines." The political scientist grades "methodological rigor" and 
complains about poor mastery of fundamental argument skills. The 
philosopher grades "creativity and thought" while complaining about 
widespread irrationality. The rhetorician grades the student's "accuracy and 
clarity of expression" while yawning at superficial thought on such trite and 
ineffable topics as the morality of abortion. Each student in supposed to 
"put It all together" on his or ner own. In Isocratic terras, all three academic 
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practice aire sophistic— political aclentiets t'*.j>h policy for the mice of 
re-acting, philosophers leach thinking for the take of argument, and 
rheloriciana teach argumentation for the sake of winning. 

Lst'e look closely at aophistry in communication studies. Though I 
think it is too often made a scapegoat, we might look first at the history of 
debating. In the apirit of aermoniaing, let me apply the following text from 
lacerates: 

I sm grieved to aee las avcophant'a trade raring bettor than phlloiophy— the 
one attacking, the othar on tha deranatve. Who or the men or old could have 
anticipated that thing a would come to thta pan, in Athena, or all placet, where 
wa mora than othars pluma ourselves on our wisdom?'* 

Collegiate debate was originally a laboratory exercise designed to teach 
the mechanics of argumentation while simultaneously giving atudents a 
semblance of experience with public life. To aimulate controversy, a political 
problem was translated into a proposition of policy to force fledgling 
advocates to ohoose but one of two sides. To aimulate publicity, debate was to 
take place before an audience. The audience cheered. Jeered, and Judged: but 
it was a gallery, not a polity, because participation in the debate was 
forbidden. Class lasted an hour, and so did debatea Now if a simulation were 
perfect, it wouldn't be a aimulation, so we should not expect true 
representation of public life. One flaw, however, ia eapeclally aignlflcant 
becauae it aubverts the didactic view of argument The exercise waa oaat aa a 
fxrjWanef. implying that the public life being simulated ia alao a 
performance. In a sense, of course, it ia— we are all familiar with the rich 
intellectual capital in "the world ia a stage" metaphors. Such terms are not 
meant to imply that playing the role of advocate ia the primary problem of 
argumentation, however. Debatera wer* not trained in the philosophy of 
action — their practice waa mere rehearsal. 

Viewed as a rehearsal for public life, debate teaches things that are 
•imply not true. With rare exceptions, in crisis aituationa, problema in public 
life are not "natural," or "given," aa hurricanes force themselves upon us. 
Social problems are «taam by people who take the agenda-aetting power, and 
the question of what ahould be debated in a demccracy often determines the 
outoome of debate. I have atudied aocial problema for twenty years, and I 
have yet to find one that could be reduced to a proposition— legal problems 
must be framed that way, but the political economy ia not so orderly as a 
courtroom. Neither have I discovered a accial problem with only two aides. 
Nor ia the time frame of debate inatructivr. Argumentation in 
Anglo-America occurs in narrative and hiatorical time, in time tx nUtUo or in 
increment ■ that we muat meaaure in decades, sometimes in centuries, almost 
never in hours. There are genuine crises, of course; but these are rare, and 1 
suspect that argumentation ia not a characteriatic or particularly 
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productive reaponse to them. Finally, when a polity ia ailenced by procedural 
requirements, democracy itself is threatened. To create a "competent 
public," in Dewey's language, or to make a "polity that can properly deal with 
our affairs," in laocratea 4 terms, ia the beat motive 1 can think of to etudy 
argumentation. An argumentation practice ataged with an elite advocate 
prancing before ailent masses who turn thumbs up or thumbs down in 
Judgment— this is a Roman circus, the sign of a corrupt polity and decadent 
democracy. 

arctt changes were wrought in debate during the 1060's. Everyone 
understood the difficulties I've Just discussed— not in my terms, of course; 
but tho idea was there, in the common complaint that debate had little to do 
with "the real world." Some thought reform possible. We could abandon 
romantic conceptions of democracy, discover how decisions weremtUy made, 
and then ahow our atudents how to grease the machinery of any 
organisation. Others, I think the majority, gave up the notion that debate 
can, or should, aimulate public life. For them, debate waa a aport. and ita 
conneotion with "the real world" waa its ability to drill atudehta on the 
mechanica of argumentation until the poaes of parry and thruat were 
automatic reflexes. Notice that these two attitudes are quits compatible in 
their emphasis on Jaofat, Professional expertise ia the pedagogical goal, either 
because it ia marketable or becauae it producea a championahip trophy at 
the N. D, T. 

Viewed aa a aport producing marketable profeaaional akills, debate 
loeee all contact with Isocratic rhetoric. "Topicality" became a atock issue in 
debate. The resolution is treated as if it were recently brought down from 
Sinai— now, as never before, debate is imprisoned in mere semantic 
possibility, A complex political economy ia better repreaented in new debate, 
but in ten-aecond snips that oversimplify in the act of acknowledging 
complexity. We atiH teach that there are two sides to every question, never 
four or aeven or ten, dtapits the fact that society ia self-consciously 
pluralistic as never before, Tims is an important factor atill, but in a curioua 
way— the essential ■kill coachea look for in debate-team recruits, I am told, 
is the ability to speak somewhere Just ahy of Mach 1. Audiences have not 
existed for some time. Judges in otherwise empty rooma replaced them at 
leaat aa early aa the 1960's. The Judge at first made decisions as an average 
member of the polity might. New debate, however, demands professionalism 
even of judges. To Judge at the N. D, T„ one must be "qualified" by the 
experience of having Judged aeveral rounda at a "certified" tournament The 
possibility that their performance might be Judged by a ateel worker or a 
poatal clerk would horrify N. D. T. debaters. Professional Judges are insisted 
upon, of course, because no polity would make technical decisions about the 
sham we call argument. Morally. 1 think, the new debate ia a realization in 
microcoam of John Dewey'a worat fear for democracy, that it can ao eaaily 
alide into an oligarchy of expertiae. 
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Debate Is too often made a scapegoat precise!? because it is a 
microcosm. ] have suggested that the problem lies In our verj formulation 
of the questions taken to constitute the alleged "discipline" of 
argumentation. The history of debate lets us see how it is possible to get 
caught between opposing academic and didactic conceptions of 
argumentation. Because these idess are compatible in principle, it ia easj to 
blame debate coaches for allowing an unjustifiable practice. We parodj 
Shakespeare's Caesar: "The fault, dear coaches, lies not in our theory but in 
the star sjstem of competitive debate." Let me show jou that the fault lies 
in our theorizing, even in such important contributions as the concept of 
"situation." 

The motif of the history of philosophy according to Rortj, is a struggle 
to find an "unshakable foundation" for *hat we believe. Since Plato's 
indention of philosophical thinking, rational beliefs were thought to be true 
when thej "mirrored Nature." 11 Of course no mirror is large enough to 
reflect all of "Nature," so we have to cut out sections, studj them in 
isolation, and then pyt the pieces together as in a Jigsaw puzzle. 11 This 
formulation gives us two reasons to take up an j particular study. We might 
stud j chemistrj. for example, to learn how to make wealth— such things as 
fertilizer or pesticides. Or we might studj "the philosophy of chemistrj." to 
understand whj "Nature" is sliced so as t© make chemistrj a piece of the 
knowledge puzzle. After we nave esiabiisnea mat cnemiatry is wnat we call 
"a legitimate study" and after we show how it fits with other puzzle pieces, 
we have transformed chemistrj from a mere utilitarian practice, "a knack 
like cooker j," into a philosophical! j Justified set of rational true beliefs. 

We all know that the practice hardest hit by "Mirror of Nature" 
arguments is the studj of rhetoric. The "philosophj of rhetoric" was defined 
m Acdo's fcrms as a quest for legitimacy a search for some waj to carve up 
"Nature" so that rhetoricians can know how to produce the kind of truth 
epistemologists approve of. Bitzer suggested that persuasive argumentation 
is connected with nature's mirror in that common and recurring 
"situations," presumablj natural, "stronglj invite" an appropriate 
rhetorical response." Argumentation can thus conform to Plato's 
conception of "art," and man j contemporarj ideas of "science," bj adopting 
a stjle of thought usual! j associated with geometry Thought starts with the 
rhetorical situation as "given" or "axiomatic" Cases of argumentation in 
practice are Judged as more and less appropriate responses to the situation. 
We then develop "theorems" or "principles" about what might have been 
better and worse responses. Finally we connect our "theorems" with public 
argument in the same waj that geometrj applies to civil engineering— as 
genera] principles serving to Justif j conventional construction techniques. 
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So long as we are stuck with "Mirror of Nature" conceptions, Bitzer's 
thesis is verj persuasive. But notice where the ensuing conversation leads us: 
Vata pushes Scott's "rhetoric is epistemlc" thesis bj objecting to the claim 
that a rhetorical situation is "natural." Situations, he are 
manufactured from the resources of argument. Thej are as relative to the 
skill and intention of individual advocates as speech itself. 14 This argument 
tested sourlj of solipsism, so Bitzer redirected his conception along the path 
cf neo-classical realism: Rhetorical situations are largelj bejond the 
individual's control; a speech majsfapr the situation to which it responds, as 
possible answers determine the meaning a question might have; but 
discourse cannot make its own situation anj more than an answer can pose 
its own question." Our talk about rhetorical situation thus comes down to 
arguing out the subtleties of an ineffable opposition between "subjectivism" 
and "objectivism." And notice how little it matters: If jou like Bitzer's 
perspective, jou will stand Aristotle on his head bj making "anj given 
situation" more problematic tfcs.n "discovering the means of persuasion." 
Instead of suggesting that the Kenned j inaugural is eloquent and politicallj 
effective when compared to similar speeches, jou will prove that mediocritj 
is possible: Common and recurring rhetorical situations produce common, 
recurring, and incrediblj banal "genres" of argument practice. If jou find 
"subjectivism" persuasive, on the other hand, jou will knock Burke off his 
feet bj making the technical invention of "sjmbolic realitj" seem more 
problematic than material critique of the prevailing political economy 
Since onlj its "naturalness" is at issue, "situation" will be the foundation of 
what we do no matter which side earns the laurel. 

From Isocrates 1 perspective, we are perpetuating sophistry because we 
are far more concerned with having a foundation than we are with what we 
mate with it. Should we not be asking what kind of art results when we start 
with the concept "rhetorical situation"? Turning Aristotle upside down 
solves none of our fundamental problems— we merelj revise and update the 
word fafoe. With emphasis on finding the means of persuasion, we looked for 
logical and psjohological inducements, building up an inventorj of appeals 
and arguments that c*>uld prove useful on anj occasion. With emphasis on 
situation we presuppose such an inventorj and look for wajs to tailor 
inducements to the requirements of particular "fields." With Aristotle's 
emphasis, Uchne coniists of the number of persuasive devices we accumulate 
and rehearse. With the second emphasis, however, fafotc consists of an ability 
to establish expertise in dealing with recurring situations. In academic 
practice, the art in rhetoric is papered over bj the "field" in which 
argumentation is conceived to be instrumental — rhetoricians establish 
their "expertisr/ 4 more bj mastering the literature of history philosophj, 
politics, and social psychology than bj displaying their own wisdom. In Of] 
everyday practice, the art in rhetoric is too often prostituted bj "client" *3 U 
subordination to the profit-making, vote-getting imperatives of sheer 
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salesmanship— rhetor Jcians eatablish their "expertise" by ahowing how 
profesaionally-applied communication akilla maximise profits while 
minimizing loaa Both in theorj and in practice, in other words, tie are still 
presenting ourselves as technicians, not as artists, and He are therebj adding 
our contribution to the general cultural drift which maj reduce 
Anglo-American democracy to an oligarchy of expertise. 

Enough of sine — keynotes should end on the up-beat, and sermons 
should offer an avenue for redemption. The problems 1 have touched upon 
are really sins of omission. 1 no more object to mastering the technologies of 
argumentation and persuasion than I would object to the sculptor's detailed 
knowledge of cutting tools. Mistaking the technology for the art Is 
problematic, of course; but in modern times the far greater difficulty is lack 
of interest in or attention to the art of argumentation in wmu terms. 1 think 
we need to re-create the terms and meaning cf lsocratic rhetoric, 
formulating a theory of argumentation understood as applied political 
aesthetics. Stating the essential commitments underlying this theory is 
easy: We should not equate facts and truth* Facts are nothing but raw 
materials, blocks of stone awaiting the sculptor's chisel. You can discover 
facts, but truths are mock. The test of a truth is its promoticn of human 
need and aspiration. Argumentation iMVxwdofmcdc^dramuiorntbrxtt, not fln 
fantasy to delight the Imagination, but in reality to make everyday life more 
comfortable. The products of argumentation are not speeches and essays, 
but human lives. As Isocrates said, "Those who desire to follow the true 
precepts of this discipline may, if they will, be helped more speedily towards 
honesty of character than . . . facility in oratory." 11 "The argument which is 
made by a man's life is of more weight than that which is furnished by 
words."* 

A theory drawn from these commitments would stand starkly against 
prevailing epistemologica) constructs. It would thus add a provecativt 
alternative to Brockriede's list of perspectives on argumentation. 1 " Because 
it may also contribute to a more radical goal of redirecting intellectual life 
toward moral reasoning, however, I want to say mors about the topics and 
texture of a contemporary lsocratic srhetcsic. 16 let me discuss particularly 
the view of morality Isocrates promoted, its dependence on cultural 
experience, and its UcU* of historically-material comparison* 

Isocrates, of course, did not claim to teach what Plato and Aristotle 
called ethics. He thought it wrong-headed to believe that morality can be 
reduced to a series of rationally Justified propositions of value: "I believe," 
he said, that Ideal morality "has never existed and does not now exist, and 
that people who profess that power will grow weary and cease from their vain 
pretensions before such an education is ever found."" Morality is learned, 
and it is easily recognised; but it is acquired in the practice of everyday life. 
It underpins the rules, codes, and laws we f reese in syntactics: 
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Virtue is not sdvsnce! by written Isws but by tbs hablta or every-day lira? for 
the majority of men tend U sislmilats ths manners snd mors Is smid which 
Cbey hsvs beam resrsd. ... It Is not by Isglslstloc, but by morals tbat ststaa srs 
well directed, since men who srs bsdly rsirsd will venturs to transf rsaa ovsn 
Isws which srs drswn up with minute exsctness, whereas those who srs well 
brought up will be willing ta rsspsot avan a almpta coda. . . . Our forefathers did 
not seek to discover first how they ahould penalize men who were lawless, but 
how thsy should produce citizens who would refrain from sny punlshsble set. -1 

Isocrates claimed to put his students m Vw way of moral knowledge. He 
suggested that practicing the art of argumentation Increased the chances of 
developing a strong moral consciousness because advocates are constantly in 
situations where sensitivity to others* needs, and to their own need to keep a 
stainless reputation, is the sine qua non of success.™ 

This argument is easy to misconstrue if we interpret it to make the 
practice of individual advocates into the foundation of morality. The 
morality that we acquire through experience lies not In any person's 
life-situation, but in the texture of culture generally, both presently and 
historically. The rhetorical situation makes us particularly sensitive to 
morality, but only because we are confronting the most obvious 
manifestation of our political culture in the act of making persuasive 
arguments. The significant experience, Isocrates argued, is of tht polity, "the 
soul of a state"** "Sycophants." speakers such as Plato's Collides, sometimes 
mislead and corrupt the polity. But they are always subject to critique based 
on a comparison of "our present democracy with that which was handed 
down to us by our forefathers 14 ": 

Our forofsthsrs had ratal ved tbat tbs people, ss ths suirsms maatar of theatate, 
ahould appoint tha mag latrates, call U account those who failed In their duty, 
and Judge In casea of dlapuU. . . . Those citizens whs . . . dsvste[d] thsmtelves to 
the care of tha commonwaalth. aa servants of ths people, [were] entitled to 
receive commsndstlon If thay proved faithful to thalr truat. ... If they 
governed badly, [thay wara condemned] to maat with no msrey, but to suffer ths 
seversst punlahmant.* 1 

Athenian political culture waa ordered, in principle, to reward integrity and 
to puniah the arrogance of power. The kchm of praise and blame aimed at 
controlling "servants of the people" is easily confused with what mifght be 
called "cultural chauvinism/' 

Cultural chauvinism is one horn of a false dilemma often posed against 
those who believe that historical experience ought to influence present 
action. The problem is showing that dead Europeans have something 
important to say to live Americana Either the past relates to the present as 
cause to effect, say the objectors, or as Utopia to worshipful celebrants. The 
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first possibility works out bt to "determinism /' the extreme form of which 
is dismal Marxist arg amenta about the Inevitability of historical procese.** 
The aecond possibility works out to be a g lorlflcatlon of the past to 
reproduce one Interpretation of it in the present, the extreme form of which 
is Fascist nationalism. 17 

Isocrates seems impaled on the second horn, but onlj if jou fall to 
consider that his position is actually a third alternative. Those who pose the 
dilemma understand neither the iaotae nor the art of argumentation, The 
past is related to the p/esent through ana log j, as mentor j to action, The 
analogj does not prove — it Illustrates and clarifies. Blstorj is a series of 
stories about people verj Ufa ourselves. When we know how old stories come 
out in the end, we are mads aware of one possible outcome of simitar stories 
currently In progress. 1 * Blstorj Is technically a model which functions in 
argument at the point where Idealists t jplcallj pose hypothetical examples. 
The difference between Rousseau's and Icocrales* conception of "freedom," 
for example, Is that Rousseau Invented a total fiction about "noble savages" 
as a vehicle of comparison, while Isocrates organized the material experience 
of an historical polltj as a vehicle of comparison. Isocrates worried about 
real people while Rousseau tojed with such terms as "rational animal" ind 
"state of Nature" as If he were moving pleoes on a chess board. 

Further, blstorj functions mUdkaUy in Isocratic rhetoric We are not 
supposed to reproduce the past In the present, but to use comparison miHoallyi 

I reproach men In private Ufa when they succeed In a raw tales ■ tad fall In 
man v, and regard tham ai falling ikart af what the* aught to be. . . . And E am of 
the itma mind also regarding public affairs. For I think that wa aught not to be 
proud or even satliflad ihoutd wa have ihawa aurselves more law-regarding 
than man accuned by the godi and afflicted with madneei. but ought much 
rtther ta feel aggrieved and resentful ihould wa prove to be worse than our 
ancestors, 1 * 

The point here Is that the best comparisons are dk chronic and not 
synchronic. Those who believe that we have a leg up on the good life because 
we are better off than folks "accursed bj the gods and afflicted with 
madness" — Russians, In other words — are egreglouslj wrong In their verj 
waj of thinking. The correct analogj Is historical, became our ancestors 
shared our political culture and the practical morality which It engenders. 
To make wise decisions and lead a happier life, we should keep our socletj 
under eontkmt critique, taking care that we craft our lives at least as artfullj 
as older artists who wrought similar material Into an artifact, we still 
remember as our own hlstorj. 
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Sermons and keynotes both require a peroration, In this case a brief 
summer j oC mj hopes and aspirations for argumentation. Too long have we 
languished as the shade of eplstemologj, formulating scheme on scheme to 
meet the impossible requirements of "mirroring Nature." We have formed a 
communitj of technicians trapped in Plato's and Aristotle's vision of 
Intellectual life. Argumentation was created on a different tonic, however, as 
an art of moral rmuoning. Mj clarion call has been to create an Isocratic 
rhetoric an applied political aesthetic concerned more with the health of 
our politj than the success of our advocates. 1 hope to see an argumentation 
practice that sclf-conscioualj aims to avoid an oligarchj of expertise which 
would condemn our students to the sad occupation of greasing 
organizational procedures, I aspire to contribute to a theorj of 
argumentation aimed at understanding the cultural materials which we 
must use to carve out the best possible life-world. Above all, 1 iiope to live in 
a communitj where realitj is lived, truths are made, and facta are used. 1 
tire of discover j. Let's create something. 
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My title may seem odd. Argumentation is an intrinsically optimistic 
discipline. At its core is a therapeutio hypothesis— that people can make 
better decisions than they do, think more oritically than they are wont to, 
reach higher than they are prone to, and abM«j by better rules than they 
are used to. Surely there are no parallel!! between such a sanguine 
enterprise and a Greek tragedy. Prions daughter had the gift of prophecy, 
but was fated never to be believed. The Greeks were fatalists and we are 
not! pur faults are not in our stars but in our decisions. 



ttit there are other kinds of determinism. Because people often 
become powerful as they become famous, we sometimes forget that ideas 
become powerful in the opposite way. Ideas at the center of at tent ion get 
severely looked after: picked at, scrutinized, and weighed. For new ideas, 
conmunities bring their full veridical arsenals into play. But ideas which 
recede to the background get taken for granted, ihey become tacit, 
unconscious truths— mores or folkways, as Sumner said— and hence the most 
dangerous hypotheses: "Because we make them wi thout knowing it," Poineare* 
said, "we are unable to abandon them." Kelly called them "hostages we give 
to fortune"— forgone options, unseen possibilities, narrowed fields of 
vision— ideas whose tacitness gives them primitive authority. 



We have vested interests in believing that determinism-by-taoitness 
is more an individual than a conrmunal frailty, ihese interests have 
intensified with the rise of consensualism n8 a dominant epistemic 
paradigm. First, consensual ism's focus on rational consensus as a commnity 
achievement lends more importance to our disciplinary subject matter then 
formal epistemology did. Second, in supplanting foundational ism. 
consensualism has transformed our pedagogy into a celebration of the 
camminal over the individual— of playing by the rules, following the 
ra t i ona 1 rec i pes , an d subord inating private pre f erences t o publ i c 1 y 
justified goals. Ihird, consensualism emphasizes the central ity of a 
subject Argumentation is uniquely equipped to study: the 
argument-frcm-authority, exemplified by Stich and Nisbett's claim that "one 
of the principle effects of education is to socialize people to defer to 
cognitive authorities." Consensualism, in sum, has put Argumentation 
into a permanent state of war with individual whims. 
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Aside from these disciplinary preferences, we are prone to think 
that consensual ism is better than the epistemology it replaced* Communities 
do check individuals 1 whims and idiosyncraoiea. Their tacit assumptions are 
more likely than an individual's to have withstood criticism. And prudent 
people do not rock lifeboats: since ccnnunal intellectual life is all we 
have, we are inclined to be good epistanic citizens. As Pascal said, one 
cannot be a skeptic all the time* 



frit piety ia as pernicious as overblown skepticism — perhaps more so 
in a consensual i st context. Communities are not beyond critique because 
they are less responsible than individuals for the genesis of error: their 
superiority steins frcm their openness to critique embodied in social 
structures which encourage innovation and debate* Cbnsenses do change* We 
do find ideas which have slipped through the past's critical net* We 
needn't be doctrinaire skeptics to say with line that every piety bears 
watching. 



Piety ia most expensive for those who can least afford it* I doubt 
that Argumentation is more pious than other disciplines, or that any 
discipline is more reflective than others, though seme claim to be. But 
Argumentation has exercised a fifty year custodianship over procedural 
principles and epiBtemic concepts— the ruleB, contexts, and procedures of 
argument and debate— matt ~rs of foundational importance in a consensual ist 
context which might make a difference in a world seemingly bent upon bad 
decision-making. It would be ironic if the field were not unusually 
reflective about the social constitution of its knowledge* Hence the 
parallel with Cassandra. We have a Cassandra- like flaw in our thinking. 
Just as our concepts become important, the field's fatal flaw arises: we 
can speak only banalities. 



My thesis is thus a parallel case to the field's therapeutic 
hypothesis: Argumentation can be a better discipline than it was born to 
be; it can reach higher than it is wont to; its criticism can make a 
difference in a world that turns on criticism; its criticism csn contribute 
to the field's intellectual ecology. Our pedagogical heritage is an 
impediment to these ambitions: it constrains our hopes and shortens our 
reach; it narrows our vision and circumscribes our choices. Hie way a 
person orders his own freedom and determinism is arguably the most 
interesting thing about him. People can be— and their intellectual 
comnunitieB must be — as free of their histories as they choose to be. 



The Argumentation Discipline 



My argument must begin with proof that Argumentation is a 
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discipline. The conventional wisdom has been that argument studies are 
interdisciplinary; Argumentation is a subset of some bigger discipline, 
like camunication or philosophy or sociology; so, Argumentation is not a 
discipl ine. 



Argument studies are undeniably interdisciplinary: many fields 
study argument; many theories cross disciplinary /professional boundaries, 
ait thia doean't mesn that Argumentation isn't a discipline. Are Psychology 
or Physics any the leas disciplines because their concepts are borrowed by 
other d i sc i pi i nes? I a 1 so concede tha t Arguments t i on resembl es an 
"invisible college." It seans more informal and flexible, less 
embedded in institutional concrete, than other disciplines. The field's 
scholars aee argument more as an interdisciplinary interest area than as a 
discipline tout court. (In this, I may teem to be the worst offender, 
having argued that argumentation is a species of interpersonal 
communication.) ftit oroas pollination is paradigmatic of intellectual life. 
Most fields acknowledge debts to other fields (consider the number of 
fields which have modelled important aspects of their thinking on physics, 
or psychology, or economics) yet, for all that, they are disciplines. 



Thanks to a 20 year interregnum aince the danise of the 
foundational ist/ formal ist model, Argumentation may seem too pluralistic to 
be a discipline. Argumentation scholars have not achieved agreement about 
the nature of argument, about the nature of and prospects for criticism* or 
even about the purposes and disciplinary boundaries of the field. We tend 
to equate pluralism with inadequacy because we think that internal 
agreement and cooperation are the marks of a mature discipline. (Witness 
the importance ktoulmin imputes to "compactness "—the degree of agreement a 
field has achieved concerning ita veridical standards.) The Ehl ightenment's 
view of progress is atill with us in vestigial form. 



Bit this distrust of pluralism is too easily exaggerated. First, 
there is nothing sacrosanct about agreement. Consensual is ts rarely make the 
French Academy their paradign case of an epistemic community. Second, 
disagreement is not necessarily pathological. Disagreements require caiman 
ground, bonds of civility, tolerance, and cooperation; their presence 
proves that a field's tenets have not, as Tbulmin says, "hardened into 
institutions." A field tolerant of pluralism has at least kept its 
cognitive options open. Argument, like fever, enjoys a better reputation 
than it used to. Once seen aa an evil to be reduced at all costs, fever is 
now thought to be an easential defense mechanism. 



Moreover, we display more substantive agreement than we sometimes 
think. Despite disagreements about the nature of argument, the field has 
organized its work around two pivotal proposi lions— more than enough to 
have a discipline. Their central ity to the discipline is easily proved: try 
to imagine what the field would look like without them. The first 
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proposition is: 

!• Argumentation is the paradigm case of 
civilized procedure " 

This claim is a complex of at least four different but closely meshed 
ideas— each of which, I submit, enjoys field-defining agreement: 

J-l Hhnlnger»B notion of arm Ment-as-msth od. of the political and 
Intellectual utility of rational dialectic, U perhaps the fleld'a core 
intuition. This view has effected a consensus around certain pedagogical 
aims: providing Instruction In critical decision-making, the snalysis of 
controversies, tests of evidence, ethical responslbtl Itlea, soolsl effects 
of advocacy, rules of rational procedure, and relationships between 
srgumentatlon and comrunicst ion. There are disputes about the nature of 
these things, not about their Importance. Such disputes sffect other fields 
as severely as they do argumentation, e.g., most fields have disputes 
between relativists and their opponents. 



1#2 Conflict or controversy, or disagreement are at t he heart of 
the phenomena which interest us. Theorists who agree on little else share 
the view that arguments involve disagreement and occur In contexts of 
controversy. This agreement i. .o striking that It might be said that 
"argument" is not our field's core concept or even Its most Important 
problem focus. Arguments figure prominently In controversy, but controversy 
is te definlen^ srgument the definiendum. So we sre founded on a 
pol tical as well as eplstemologica! proposition that conflict, the testing 
of idess, is the sine qua non of rational decision-making. 



#ll *'? Argumentation Is virtu ally definitive of human nature. Since 
this topic is too fuzzy apart from os tensive definitions. It has often been 
equated with rationality, which Itself has usually been ostenalvely defined 
in terms of argumentation. Wiether one thinks that rationality is a resl, 
obdurate aspect of human nature or, as 1 do, that It is a field's w*y of 
naming reasoning it approves of, the concept has undisputed importsnce. The 
theorists who equated social life with the genesis of error restricted 
rationality to the Individual— Irrational Ity being a surrender to the 
camunal. Consensual Ism has reversed this thinking: we trust the camunal 
at the expense of the individual, thua tying rational ity to a person's 
conronnity to the consensual arrangements of a field. Both pictures, the 
former focusing on Inference, the latter on public utterance, saw argument 
as a definitive symptom of rational behavior. Wittgenstein's views of 
language gomes and of "forms of Life" are one version of this thinking; 
llabeimas' plscement of rationality In the crltlclzlbility of clslms is 
another. 



. m I'l The Therap eutic Possibility. The field's pedagogical program 
is founded on this optimism; the idea that claims might be redeemable 



through discourse Is similarly optimistic, though broader in thrust; and 
,, £ B ? f ? orr « ction 8--what Arne Naess and van Eemeren and Grootendorst 
call "preclzstlon," what Russell called a theory of corrections, and what 
followra of Illcharda call the study of mlsunderstsndlng and its 
remedles—ls an incorrigibly optimistic comnltment. Wa differ on detaila, 
but the therapeutic poaslblllty Itself has never been aerlously questioned. 



The second proposition, around which 1 think argument scholara have 
organized much of their work, io this: 

2» Argument Is eplstemic in conrounlties 
This proposition is a complex of two widely believed ideas: 



2; 1 Ihe difference betwe en Inference and argument, the definitive 
characterlatlc of argument being its publicneaa. Not that argumentation is 
organized around an antipathy for thinking, only that Inference has not 
been the field's paradiffn case of rationality. Ihua, like Habennaa, we 
locate rationality In the publicness. intersubjectlvlty, (and hence 
crlticiziblllty) of expressions and judgnents. 



2.2 Intellectual evolution occurs through public discou rse In 
camnnitiea. This claim has two attrsctions. First, it makes argument s 
pivotal epistemic* concept. Arguments cease to be mere propaganda techniques 
for truths otherwise acquired, or pedagoglcsl games, and become central to 
explanations of knowledge creation. Second, an evolutionary reading of 
Claim 2 meshes with the argument-aa-msthod notion to produce a potentially 
powerful political theory. Spencer's slogan,"aurvlval of the fittest," 
loosely csptures our beliefs about argument's eplstemic effects, our 
Jeffersonlan vision of the marketplace of Ideas, and dovetalla perfectly 
with our pedagogical rhetoric. The Itortylan converaatlon, ltescher's 
prsgmtlcs, ilabermas' feleclty conditions of discourse, and Lineman's view 
or public discourse are all dialectical theories which recognize the 
eplstemic advantages of adversarial proceedings. 



1 take it that 1 have proved that Argumentation Is a discipline, 
snd an Important one. Now 1 want to argue that this Is a mixed blessing. 
Discipline is a Janus-like construct. We can acarcely object to some 
aspects of disciplined thought. As Foucault says, "dlaclpllnes" mean 
"discipline." Disciplines promote progranmatic research, they embody and 
enforce professional , ethical, and intellectual nonns, they provide forums 
and publications, they nurture and protect criticism, snd they configure 
knowledge for pedagogy. But these sre expensive sdvantages. Discipline Is s 
peripheral blindness: It achieves acuity at the expenae of breadth. 
Disciplinary boundariea are thus skin to a horse's blinders: they keep a 
not-very-brlgtit creature from shying from the stimulus of peripheral 
eventa; they keep the attention straight ahead— Just the effect 1 attribute 
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to the field's pedagogical heritage. 



'Ihe field's ideas-of-origin condemn it to a fate more ironic than 
Cassandra's, one wired not into its telos but in its pedagogical roots. 
Argunentation historically srose as a particular skills pedagogy adopted by 
speech snd debate teachers. Iheory followed practice: higher orders concepts 
evolved from ihe pedagogical repertoire. "Criticism" came to describe two 
levelf of activity: pedagogy in thinking, speaking, and listening akills 
and their putatively more sophisticated uses by field actors doing 
"airjnent criticism." Bui the former has so constrained the latter as to 
produce a fifty year tradition of inconsequential work which has influenced 
neither the political nor academic spheres. American forensic programs have 
had unparalleled access to the nation's power elite, but this has not 
translated into genuine influence. Our theories find their only audience in 
the class roan; our criticism speaks only to us. The Tie Id seems condemned 
to underestimate the scope and importance of its principles snd their 
applicability to public and intellectual problems. The horizons of argument 
criticism are so circumscribed that we conceptualize the problem of the 
public sphere in terms of elementary expos itional mistakes, as if we can 
adjudicate the abortion controversy by fixing fallacies, or the nuclear 
power debate by correcting inconsistencies. Just when the central ity of our 
discipline's concepts is widely acknowledged, it isn't clear that our 
hibtory has equipped us to say anything of value. 

TVvo Pieties of Argumentation 

None of us, 1 think, believes that the trutt of a claim inheres in 
the intensity of our commitment to it. We can readi ly point to false 
doctrines passionately believed by others. But a sensitivity to others' 
delusions should not masquerade as self -awareness. We are not inmme to the 
pathologies we study. Perhaps more often than we would like to aotaiit, we 
speak of universal s, of the way of things, having our personal 
idiosyncracies in mind, or succumb to calling "false consciousness" in 
others what we call "rational commitments" in ourselves. Our pedagogy makes 
us doubly susceptible: in our concern to mite the individualism of children 
by socializing them into the authority structures of discourse conminities, 
to replace their hedonism, narrowmindedness* shortsightedness* and 
near-invincible ignorance with loftier attainments and ambitions, the 
taiptation to serve up accomplished doctrines on a platter ia a powerful 
one. 



'ihe crippling effects of our pedagogical history can be illustrated 
by considering ita effects on the two propositions upon which I claim the 
field is founded. In the pedagogical context, these propositions are 
rhetorical flourishes— arm-waving, really— rather than considered 
components of a discipline's problematic. They are so embedded incur 
thinking as to be logically on a par with what McOiire calls "cultural 
truisms." Iney are foundational to our conceptual ecology, but we did not 
come by than through the argumentation processes we prize. 
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It is not my point that either claim is false but that each should 
be treated as a claim, not a credo. Neither should be dogmatically or 
fideistically propounded. Both should be at the center of our attention, 
ever problematic, never tsken-for-grsnted. Ideas become dogma when their 
implicitness exceeds their intellectual authority. And their believers are 
the weaker for it . 

1« Argumentation is the paradign case of civilized procedure. 
Critical thinking is better than intuition, emotional 
preferences, or chance. It is embodied in the following 
of rules for rational disputation which are thought to 
yield critical decisions. 



The idea of civilized constraints is among the most persistent 
themes in western thought. The contrasting picture is of 'Primitive Mm — a 
narcissistic, morally blind brute possessed by powerfjl instincts for 
aggression, herd followership, and, as Aristotle said, & subordination of 
the intellectual to the animal. Ihe Romantics' Noble Savage was a momentary" 
aberration. The more enduring portrait is that of a slothful lout, 
generally thoughtless, sometimes dangerous, always less thsn he might be. 
lie nee civilization's shackles: its rules and etiquettes repress our 
instincts and make us toe the line. Ihe brute is stilled, not killed; it is 
always there beneath the civilized veneer, but its power wanes as 
civilization waxes. 



This is a Greco-Koman view. Plato thought that human nature fell so 
short of philosophy that a repressive state should compel, by force, 
persuasion, or false consciousness, obedience to the phi losopher kings' 
rules. Aristotle believed that people were ruled by habits, mostly bad, and 
that the state's pedagogical function was to promote good 
cognitive /deliberative habits. Ihe Scholastics simnered these Greek 
conceits in an orthodox stew of religion and politics — keeping the brute on 
a short (theocratic and secular) leash. One might start with sweet reason, 
but there was always the rack and Iron Maiden if the brute proved obdurate. 



Or the analyst's couch. Freud thought that Id might outgrow 
civilization's constraints, like the pressure cooker allowed to build steam 
unchecked. And the Social Darwinists, who mixed teleology with special 
pleading for the British class structure, saw institutions as smalgams of 
rules, proscriptions, and prescriptions that kept the obedient acting in 
socially useful ways. 



So the idea of civilized constraints is a refugee with a not 
entirely respectable past. Ihe justification of a rule by appeals to 
teleology—historical or psychological-- or by appeals to a privileged 
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discourse are shennanignns few of us would attempt today* Even Ifabermas, in 
arguing that the emancipatory interest is hard-wired into the nature of 
comtimication, is not exempt frcra practically Justifying particular 
rules. So Rule Utilitarianism, despite its poor reputation as an ethical 
theory, would seem to be the Argumentation theorist's lot. 



Argumentation is perhaps more dependent than any other field upon 
the civilized constraint notion. Ehninger's notion of 
srgument-as-procedure, which has it that dialoctic lives in its rules, is 
foundational to the work of such similar thinkers and Wenzel, McKerrow, and 
ltescher end such disparate thinkers as Goodnight, Bblthrop, and Brockriede. 



ait the justification of dialectic has not been dialectical ly 
achieved. More often than not, it is an argument frcra Aristotle's 
suthcrity, or Plato's, or whateley's, or Ykbermas'. If Rule Utilitarianism 
is dialectic's final justif icstion, what constitutes its proof? If the 
pedagogicsl rstionale for the field is that ordinary discourse falls short 
of the rules of rstional discourse, what constitutes evidence for 
justifying the rules? 



Oving to its pedagogical interests, and its corollsry choice of sn 
sudience for its arguments, the Argumentation field has muddled the 
justification of dialectic with a different argument— that critical 
thinking is better than impulse, since youthful actions are notoriously 
more glandular than cogni lively driven, no one would doubt this 
claim— which is just my point. Bininger end Brockriede say that "a critical 
decision is based on an interpretation of relevant facts and values.' 1 
Now. impulse aside, I should think that every decision, be it good, bad, 
silly, or evil, is based on interpretations of relevant facts and values. 
Surely we disagree more about others' interpretations than sbout whether 
their decisions are based on nothing. No one would doubt that rule-guided 
action is better than impulse-- but is this an important point for a field 
to make? With this reasoning, Argumentation will find itself in the 
position of the rstionality theorists who equste rationality with having 
reasons— any reasons being better than no reasons. But can we really point 
to people who act sans reasons? what we really want to do is object to 
their reasons, to say that their reasons are "causes," or that they are 
Inferior to other reasons* 



At this point, the argument undergoes a not-so-subtle shift: 
critical decisions are commnally rather than individually grounded. Thus 
Bminger and Brockriede contrsst "fscts and values" with "desires and 
prejudicea"— the former being intersubjectively confirmable, the latter 
being idiosyncratic, ait this doesn't help. First, as stich and Nisbett 
ssy, we hsve to give the rebel his due. We do not want to say that everyone 
who disagrees with a well-founded consensus is uncriticsl or insane, though 
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we might believe that they are mistaken. Second, prejudices slwar- 
masquerade as facts; one field's "values" are another's "dogmas." ihiri, 
impulse again aside, what would count as uncritical? A jihad? But holy wars 
are based upon authoritative grounds— rstional Interpretations of f-cts and 
values intersubjectively confirmed ( d la Stich and Nisbett) by a catnimlty. 5 



So a celebration of having reasons whatever they are or of abiding 
by caraunity norms whatever f ey are is not quite the point Argumentation 
wants to make. Elementary po lagogy should indeed suppress impulse, but s 
general theory of decision-tnaki ig poses more difficult problems. Respecting 
adult behavior, we call "uncri tical decisions" ones srrived-at by rules wc 
object to-^vhich brings us back to the Rule Uti 1 itar Ian' s problem of 
justifying conformity to a rule. 



Bininger and Brockriede ultimately take a pra^aatic tack. But their 
pedagogicsl canaitments make their argument more doctrinaire than it needs 
to be. Science is their paradigm case: "no scientific theory is scceptcd 
until It has been tested thoroughly," Now I do not think that this claim is 
true—for, say, the Cope rn lean Revolution, the General Theory of 
Relativity, or— perhaps most important— the Darwinian revolution, which was 
adopted, as Phillip KItcher says, because of Its sbility to unite the field 
or biology, not because of its resesrch, or even because it was correct 
(there are odd genetic beliefs in. Darwin's theory). None of this is to say 
that science cannot be one's paradigm case of critical 
decision -making—only that, owing to our choice of sudience, we tend to 
argue the point In such a way as to undercut it. 



A somewhst different solution is to argue in a circle, as Readier, 
I think, does. Science is our most consistently successful epistemic 
enterprise; dialectic— read "debate"— is ita basic veridical method; thus 
science's success proves the value of diaTectic: "success is everywhere a 
vslld— indaed the valid— criterion of methodologies 1 appropriateness. . . 
.ItJhere can be no real question that an established method —one which has 
•proven itself over a wide variety of applications within its range of 
oorrelajive objectives— hss solid claims to a presumption in its 
fsvor." Whether debate has been science's method, and whether it has 
"proven itself," are empirical questions. But Reseller's exposition only 
looks like an empirical argument. It uses no case-by-case proof of the 
central ity of debate to science— as opposed, say, to other accounta of 
scientific method, or as opposed to the 1 imi ted research which suggests 
that debate isn't quite the right model/ We traditionally expect our 
logics-of-justification to be more formalized and housebroken than our 
logics-of-discovery. Nonetheless, argumentation is founded on the claim 
that critical decisions are better than uncritical ones— s claim that 
presupposes success with empirical examples. 



This doesn't mean that the Rule Utilitarian cannot win his 
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argument, only that he needs tomarshsll his evidence. If one claims that 
dialectical rules are better than other rules, one's evidence has to be 
^case hi stories • 



We have, ready at hand, ■ laboratory of unrivaled potential for 
studying the effects of particular rules on decisionmaking. Six years ago, 
Zarefsky, in an unjustly ignored paper, argued that academic debate could 
be a laboratory for studying the hardest questions of argumentation. 
If forensics professionals, and their outside colleagues, would turn their 
attention fran purely arcane and pedagogical concerna to the ambit ion of 
contributing to the discipline's stock of knowledge, they might make 
genuine contributions to the ongoing dialogue about the state of the public 
sphere. If they continue to see debate ss elementary pedogogy, they will 
continue to brush past the nation's most promising students, touching them 
only lightly, and being forgotten in the cruah of events. 

2. Argument ia epistemic in ccmnuni ties. 
Intellectual ccmnunities are based upon 
adversary processes, implicit or explicit 
theories of criticism which promote and 
guide the attack and defense of claims. 

this claim can be variously interpreted. Formalists might say that 
s field's corpus is embedded in an impersonal logic whose implicstures work 
themselves out aloof from the psychology, aoclal relationships, and 
research activities of field actors. Symbolic interactionists might reverse 
that unage: ideaa live in the human activities; a corpus is an inanimate 
thing waiting for situated actors to breath life into it. The former 
locates intellectual progress In the logic of the corpus, the latter in the 
logic of activities. 

Following Tbulmin, Argumentation theorists hsve seen both pictures 
as exaggerations and adopted a middle course which recognizes the 
importance of the logic of a corpus and the uses situated actors make of 
it. Ihus, an idea's intellectual authority reaides In its internal logic; 
ita magisterial authority resides in the sociologicsl nitch it occupies. 
The difference between the disciplinary and social aspects of an ecology is 
analogous to the difference between geological and genes logical idioms in 
explanations of organic evolution. "Ihe disciplinary aspect of 
intellectual history is rstional, justificatory, and prospective, the 
professional [social] aspect csusal, explanatory, and retrospective; and, 
in the nature of the case, these two aspects are complimentsry rather than 
equivalent." Experience of past accomplishment a influences current 
decisions— a revision of Col lingwood's reasons v. causes contraat. So. 
within Argumentation, Claim 2 is sn evolutionary thesis. 
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Thia merger of dialectic with evolution has two closely related 
defects— neither of which needs be fatal. Their remedies will strengthen, 
not weaken the evolutionary thesis. The first defect la that Claim 2 is 
vastly underdetermlned by data? given the resesrch behind it, Claim 2 is 
really little more than rhetorical posturing, sloganeering. Sans evl ience, 
it is a caricature— an exaggeration that catches the highlights but emits 
the details. 



It is one thing to clsim tliat argument (as a social comparison 
process) has epistemic effects for individuals and quite another to assert 
that argument | 8 foundational to comrwnal intellectual life. Doth are 
empirical claims, but the former is better proved than the latter. I submit 
that Argumentation scholars lack the empirical basis for claiming that even 
their own field's development has proceeded through argument. An ordinary 
thought experiment will prove the point. Look at the present Argumentstion 
(or any field's) corpus— just agreed-upon principles, not disputed cases. 
Now, reproduce the most efficient historical developments, from argument to 
argument, that would have produced thia corpus. All of us, I think, would 
adopt shortcuts the field did not in feet take and avoid redundancy the 
field in fact displayed. In explaining the field's adoption of an idea, or 
one idea versus another, we would (more than the field did) exaggerate the 
effects of intellectual authority »and denigrate magisterial authority. We 
would make these miatakea partly owing to the parsimony that comes with 
histcvical perspective and partly because we have a powerful vested 
interest in giving srgument a position of centre! ity in intellectual 
ecologies. As Barthes said, "the retrospective is never anything but a 
category of bad faith." 



Fields resch a point where Darwinian! am is tfoing things the hard 
way. This is nowhere better exemplified then in their interfield borrowing, 
practices which cast doubt upon the idea that we can separate Intellectual 
from magisterial authority at all. 



vrfie permissible interpretation of Kuhn's notion of revolutions Is 
that they are embodied in the changes discourse ccmnunities moke in their 
histories. Evolution is a metaphor as well ss a biologicsl fact, hence 
Newton's famous (if disingenuous) disclaimer, "if I have seen further it is 
by standing on ye aholders of giants." The belief that one's work occupies 
a rung in an ancestral ladder may well be crocodile modesty, but it is 
nonetheless a foundational metaphor of a successful epistemic conmunity. 
Bit normal science is duller than revolutions, and contemporary 
developments do sometimes compel the abandonment of old ideas, so it 
sometimes happens that conceptual developments lead fields to reassess 
their ancestors. 



Or to sdopt new ones. The sncestrsl focus of evolutionary thinking 
doesn't translate intact to discussions of rational enterprises. 
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Reccmbinate im reaearch aside, genetica describea fixed legacies. People 
cannot change their ancestors except by lying. But rational enterprises can 
and do alter their hiatoriea to fit present preferences. Revolution is the 
awl, needle, and thread for such alterations, if concept borrowing ia the 
paradigm case and political competition the most interesting case of 
interfield discourse, then ancestor borrowing ia surely the most nuddifying 
case. Evolution makes us think of our history as our working stock of 
materials; revolutions ooaur when we want to change the atock. Consider, 
e.g., how the work of !bt!lmin, or Perelmen, or Habenras have entered the 
field. In each cftac, prestige either preceded the evaluation of arguments 
or was so bound up with them as to make the distinction between 
intellectual and magisterial authority suspect. Their thinking entered 
Argumentation in the standard way fielda import authorities. Prominent 
natives mention their work: selected aspects of their thinking are adopted: 
a following develops— lending additional stature to an already estimable 
ethos; then --after a decade, in the case of 'Ibulmin and Perelman, less 
time in Habermas' cases, probably owing to the increased maturity of the 
disc pi ne— the details of their theories are gradually assimilated, the 
particulars finally getting discussed. | n the first stages of this process, 
the outsider's work functions primarily as an argument-from-authority. 



H . ™ e 8CCond Meet 1 see in Claim 2 has already been hinted at: the 
distinction between intellectual and magisterial authority is too neat. It 
overformalizes the facts; it pays lip service to tut ultimately undervalues 
the social component; and it turns our attention away from the ways actora 
behave rationally as they balance political and social pressurea against 
their views of the intellectual merits of ideas. 



«i4 J effe raonian legacy, and the pedagogical imperativea in which 

it is embodied, encourage a too-mechanicai, ovnr-rational ized view of 
intellectual evolution. The developmental logic which spawns an idea must 
be rational before we are willing to call someone's acceptance of the idea 
rational. Since post hoc analyses can nearly always make an hiatorical 
success on of ideas appear to be a connected train of thought, the 
rationality of intellectual progress appears to be a plausible inference. 
Again, Argumentation's choice of audience leads to an exaggerated 
Wnigishness. Accomplished doctrines on silver platers; today's trutha 
mustn't be historical accidents or whims. Dialectical inquiry ia our 
version of natural selection, if there is rationality in the atructuro of a 
cor P»« . Mb corpus dlalectl is rational debate. But, as was the case with 
the first proposition, the proof of its rationality is circular: one infers 
rational processes from a corpus' apparent evolutionary coherence. 



Oir pedagogical interests push us to an unduly circumscribed view 
of decisionmaking. It is uncont rovers ial that decisions occur in contexts 
which are more than dialectical, ait we are prone to think that the social 
elements ol decision-making are pathological disintegrations, or at least 
imperfections, militating against otherwise rational debate. Though we 
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might grant that science has social aspects, we resiat seeing them as an 
integral part of scientific rationality. We likewise restrict our noims of 
political and social decisionmaking to those features of debate which seem 
to transcend or bypass individual motivea, the pressurea of interest 
5.™!*?' JO? ^K^f 1 " of public opinion, and the other tmnifes tat ions of 
Burke'a "blunt quest of advantage." 



Ibulmin, who cannot be accused of succumbing to the pedagogical 
interest, nonetheless achieves the same effect. This result is not obvious: 
he takes pains to advocate the use of companion frameworks— the 
disciplinary and the aocial—for the atudy of intellectual ecologies: 

considered as an entire human enterprise, a science is neither a 
compendium of ideas and arguments alone, nor a population of individual 
scientists »lone, nor a system of institutions and proceedings 
alone. All of these elements "touch, interact, and merge." A 
description whi 3h ignores the social bases of scientific thought will miss 
fundamental features of the process, for instance, cases in which ethos has 
outweighed logos— as in the case of the acceptance of kinetic theory in 
physics owing to the prestige of Clsusius and Maxwell. Their arguments may 
^ e £t Gn u cogent **** Powerful by the diaciplinary standards of the times, 
but the best argument in the world could 'carry professional weight' at 
all quickly only if ita origin and presentation brought it to the attention 
of the influential 'reference group' at the right time, and in the right 
manner." The professional circumstancea have to be favorable before 

even the best argument in the world could win the institutional authority 
merited by its intrinsic intellectual suthority." IJ 



All well and good. Ibulmin would seem to be squarely behind giving 
social life ita due. ait people who use the tenns "history" and 
experience" interchangeably bear watching. Ibulmin works with a standard 
Weberian sense of the social— which makes argument a component of the 
diaciplinary, not the social aide of science. By "aocial" ibulmin means the 
status and roles of particular scientists and, as well, the incidental fact 
of whether someone did accept an idea— a consequential matter only to 
hiatoriana. The relationship between the disciplinary and the social thins 
turns on a difference in kind. The fonrer yielda the intellectual authority 
of ideaa, the latter their magisterial authority. The former is the locus 
of rationality, the latter the locus of the enertial weight of tradition. 
There can be do dcuut which is better. 



I prefer to see the magisterial authority of an idea as inhering in 
the logic of the activities which produced it. lb my mind, the most 
interesting case of rationality involves a person wrestling with a problem, 
taking aocial influence, buffeted by local politica, bowing occaaionally to 
history, sometimes as a rhetorical gesture, sometimes succumbing to 
determiniam-by-tacitness, and, finally, framing rhetorical strategies 
addressed to an audience. The assessment of that person's place in the 
field ia not merely a definition of a aociological nitch, but an integral 
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component of our explanation of the intellectual merit of the ideas. 
Activities, not n itches, explain the evolution of ideas. A description of 
the interaction of these forces would be a description of the field* s 
rational structure. Ideas can be assessed utterly apart from such doings, 
but no field, even the ones that try to, does so. The neat, tidy 
distinction between intellectual and magisterial authority makes us use 
judgmental criteria that do not bear upon how ideas and bodies of knowledge 
in fact evolve. 



Criticism, Argumentation's core enterprise, should be the 
programmtic study of how discourse hangs together, of the effects of 
assumptions on claims, of sctivities upon beliefs, and of beliefs upon 
activities. It needs not be a monolithic intellectual tradition, since 
every field's intellectual procedures can be studied in different ways for 
varying purposes. Critical traditions need only be 
programmtic— approximating what Uuden 1 * calls a "research 
program"— and thereby capable of enhancing the discipline's stock of 
knowledge and of advocating change in the activities studied. We once 
studied practices in order to comnend them to students, now we must study 
them in order to amend them if needed 



Debate, again, is our most enduring tradition and most promising 
critical path, it may seem a contradiction in terms to speak of a 
laboratory for participant observation, but debate is just that. It forces 
us to eiter the folkways of particular fields, to adopt their specialized 
modes c* thinking and arguing, and, sometimes, to compare them to the 
methods and modes of other fields. In this respect, it is the public sphere 
in micro 20am. No study better exposes the implications of assumptions and 
the cognitive consequences of practices than a sustained intense study 
which requires adopting the veridical practices of particular fields and 
which brings out the sometimes inccnme surable assumptions which fuel 
particular claims. 



So we have the means, if not the will, to create ideas that count, 
ait what ideas? I suggest two starting points, not as s comprehensive 
agenda, but as especially promising— and dangerous— problems. 



. . . lhe argument-f rom-authori ty is arguably the 20th Century's 

definitive epistemic problem. It used to be a formal fallacy; and the 
reasons for (and even the politics behind) calling it a fallacy are still 
persuasive, which perhaps explains why we defer so grudgingly to experts. 
Yet our epistemic environment ia so constituted that deference to 
authority, "even though it short circuits the quintessential ly rational 
processes of personally weighing ! te evidence and following out a chain of 
•V^i 0 io 1 onc ' s <wn inner ■■H*' Ion." is the rational thing to do. 

indeed, in ordinary parlance <..*> of the best reasons we can offer for 
choosing a course of action i , that it comports with the advice of a 
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recognized authority." 



'Ihe argiment-from-authority ia utterly central to the public 
sphere, ihe conrnonweal is so tied to what the Beards called "the rule of 
.experts" as to irretrievably submerge the intellectual authority of ideas 
in the magisterial authority of particular fields. By their epistemic 
nature, most fields do not come by tolerance easily. But the public sphere 
forces intolerance upon them as their authorities are cast into a 
competition for public attention and power. The public sphere hss so 
structured its discourse that each field has no choice but to assert the 
hegemony of its special language and authority structure. 



Many observers have noticed the tendency of academic debaters to be 
authority mongers. Unfortunately, they have taken this as a license to 
write the activity off— which means that they have missed the point. There 
is nothing wrong with the ways debatera use authority that isn't wrong with 
the world at large, our discipline, other discipl ines, and the publ ic 
sphere itself. The argun»nt-from-authority, as the anti-Scholast ic 
logicians knew, is use of power* It functions in academic debates just as 
it functions everywhere else. 



I propose that we confront this problem head on. If we can solve 
the problems of the argument-from-authority in academic debate, we may have 
a result everyone else will have to listen to. This, at least, is what 1 
mean by using debate as a laboratory. 

Tne second starting point concerns interfield borrowing and 
competition. Debate might provide an unparalleled opportunity to study the 
autonomy of disciplines because it inevitably emphasizes the selectivity of 
field autonomy. $>istemic autonomy, I think, is a strategic decision as 
much as an epistemic mandate— at least where matters of the conmonweal ere 
concerned. Fields do borrow ideas from other fields; they do Incur 
obligations; they do dialogue with other fields; and they do take and give 
influence, in good times, there sometimes seems to be so much interfield 
harmony and cooperation that we start to expect that different discourses 
truly are moving toward a final, universal unity— something like leilhard 
de Chardin's point omega, or at least an argumentation theory based upon an 
interlocked aeries of consensus gentium arguments. But the controversial 
issues of the day bring out another side: the shields go up, the cattle 
herded inside, when authorities clash— as they often do— there arises much 
talk of fncomnensurability and epistemic autonomy. 



We will get nowhere trying to get particular fields to surrender 
their autonomy, even if it is nothing but a trick. But we imy got somewhere 
studying the possible responses to interfield relativity public 
decision-makers might make. Debate might contribute to these studies in 
powerful ways. Debaters grapple with the ways the arguments work, their fit 
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into judgment paradigms, and the woya their implications can be evaluated. 
If I am right that their efforts are the public sphere in microcosm, a 
programmatic study of their work might yield the bases for a philosophy of 
the public sphere capable of countering (not defeating) the particular 
claims of epistemic hegemony made by particular authorities. 

OCNCUUS1CN 

'"Die I louse is increasing spending on star Wars research. . . 
even though few of its members understand the complex 
subject, one knowledgeable congressman says. . . ,lhe 
$2.5 billion • . .was re c amended by the (louse Armed 
Services Committee, and the panel's Chairman said it was 
the ccimiit tee's stamp of approval that won support for 
the total. HKiat you're dealing with is a highly technical 
subject that people don't feel comfortable with, that they 
don't understand, 1 Kep. Lea Aspin, D-Wis., said. . . .'They 
wanted something to vote for so they picked the camiittee 
position. . . .People needed sane thing to hang their hat on 
and they don't know much about the technology'" (Associated 
Press, June 21, 1985). 



"These are fine chances for an active mind" (Henry James) 



The new iaportance of decision-making arises in a climate of 
pervasive doubt about the viability of democratic institutions— which seem 
to be withering for the want of a shared language of public 
discouree. Debate and criticism, our quintesaent tally democratic 
methods, seem impoverished in the.jface of a resurgent individualism, the 
triumph of the rule-of-experts, and the differences dividing 
discourse damins. Public issues cut across traditional field boundaries, 
creating confl lot—carpet it ion for power— between epistemic domains which 
might otherwise have remained aloof, creating problems more complex than 
than our critical resources. Without a resurgent criticism, "issues of 
significant public consequence, which should present live possibilities for 
argumentation and public choice, diaappear into the government technocracy 
or private hands. As forms of decision-making proliferate, questions of 
public significance themselves become increasingly difficult to recognize, 
much less address, because of the intricate rules, procedures, and 
terniinologies of the specialized forums." The public agenda puts 
individualism and consensual iism on s collision course. The effect has been 
a degeneration of the public sphere, a reduction of public issues to simple 
questions of power. My point is not that the demise of foundational ism has 
destroyed criticism but that criticism has failed to "keep the conversation 
going." 1 * 



Argumentation's concepts have enjoyed a corollary resurgence in 
academe. Consensualism places the idea of debate at the intersection of the 
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many strands of thought which attempt to explain the rationality of social 
epistemic practices. As Ifabermas, speaking of the new intersection of 
philosophy and sociology, aays, "the theory of argumentation thereby takes 
on a special significance; to it falls the task of reconstructing the 
formal -pragma tic presuppositions and conditions of an expiicitiy rational 
behavior." 



Public decision-makers face an intimidating agenda— nucl ear war and 
peace, issues of global military and development policy, environmental and 
scarcity concerns, sbortion, population policy, distributive jusUce, and 
the like— issues in which authorities (experts vested with status by 
particular fields) make competing claims on decision-making, based on 
incommensurable assumptions, and make no elementary mistakes. We should 
expose elementary errors when people make them, but this is too modest a 
goal for a discipline— on a par with restricting art, music, or literary 
criticism to the cor^nt of basic skills or appreciation instruction. 
Criticism can render stronger services than that. 



The field of argumentation's silence in the face of the denigration 
of the public sphere is a tragedy of near-escha to logical dimensions. 21 
A criticism which stands silent except for expositions! mistakes is a 
travesty. It produces trivialities tantamount to criticizing the Versailles 
Treaty for its penmanship. It seems as if we no longer believe, or have 
become cynical about, our textbook rhetoric about the place of 
argumentation in democratic decision-making processes. Nothing could ring 
more hollow than our commonplace proclamations that argument is n 
democracy's lifesblood, that ideas tested by rational argument, emerge the 
better for it, that decisions emergent from free and open debate, are the 
stronger for it. That's the flag, but note the army marching beneath it: Tie 
consistent! Avoid fal lacteal Use proof! Trust experts! 



Nonetheless, criticism can be the field's proper subject matter and 
its special language for apesking to the public sphere. Argumentation can 
be the disciplinary custodian of processus 1 principles capable publio 
discourse. Its organizing hope is to empower the public sphere with its own 
language and epistemic— one capable of resolving disputes and with 
accommodating competing interests while muting the most strident voices 
with rational answers rather than laws. 



Don't read Sartre's L'liomme D'Kngage into my proposal . Critics 
needn't take to the streets to generate a literature of scope, vision, and 
engagement. % hope is that a criticism might be constructed out of the 
facts of the balkanization of knowledge— one capable of contributing "to 
the perfection of public forms and forums of discourse." 23 Though we 
seem to have lost what Tbcqueville hoped would be a language of public 
discourse, a criticism equipped to grapple with the competing epistemic 
autonomy of discourse domains might yet salvage the public sphere. 
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lhe study of more carpi ex disagreements will strengthen argumentat ion 
theory if critical practices are framed so as to contribute to the 
disciplined ecology. It can also strengthen the health of the publ lo 
sphere by engaging In an increasingly sophisticated relationship w i th 
public decision-makers. Social studies ^can change the reality they 
confront. What critics must surrender Is the pose of objectivi ty. of 
disinterested, impersonal, unitivolved judgment. Critioism that counts will 
inevitably join into the processes U studies. As Robert Socolow has said, 
no group of analysta. however constituted, should ever imagine that their 
work-^jnether it focuses on the 'science 1 of a dispute or Its politics—can 
proceed apart from the debate, for it always becomes part of the 
debate." 



♦I thank Joseph W. Wenzel and Thomas J. llynes for their helpful 
suggestions through several previous drafts. 
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WHO IS AN ARGUER? A CONVERSATION WITH BROCKRIEDE 

[Editors' Note: The following 1s a transcript of an 
extemporaneous presentation by Professor Brockrlede 
and three respondents, August 2, 1985, at the 4th 
Conference en Argumentation, Alta, Utah.] 

Chair: Ray McKerrow 
University of Main— Orono 

"Who Is an Arguer? A Progress Report" 

Wayne Brockrlede 
California State University— Full erton 

Respondents: 

Walter R. Fisher 
University of Southern California 

James F. Klumpp 
University of Nebraska— Lincoln 

Michael Calvin McGee 
University of Iowa 



WAYNE BROCKRIEDE: I got the Idea of a progress report from the last 
convention of the Western Speech Conununl cation Association at Fresno 
where they tried 1t several times and I thought it worked very well and 
hope that 1t will work well here. It gives the critics a chance to help 
writers save themselves from themselves before they come out with a 
£n!!?H in* ^J^V 0 ?' T !! e P ro 9ress report 1s not as far along as I 
would like for it to have been. I would have liked to have a papeKbut 
circumstances didn't permit 1t. I'll report what progress there Is, 
report where I've been and report where I think I am and I'm sure my 
critics will tell me where to go. 

My overall presumptive ambition 1s to try to put together what has 
been written under the heading of an eplstemologlcal focus on argument- 
ZSUil m»H u nh 2? ce y 2 u understandlng-wlth what has been 

written under the heading of an ontologlcal or normative focus on 
argumentat1on-l»ow persons function as arguers when they are acting at 

^r.cnnt 1 h ° P ! 5 h T some klnd of integration of these reaoy 

to present as a paper at the First International Conference on 
Argumentation sponsored by the University of Amsterdam. I won't take 
time to document my sources as I try to proceed rapidly through an 
outline which will be giving you the bare bones of where I think I am 
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I should note that probably my primary sources are Douglas Ehnlnger, 
Jurgen Habermas, Henry W. Johnstone, Jr. and Chalm Perelman. 



Part one, I suppose we could call the "past/ and It's a perspective 
on argument 1s epistemlc. I would say that my perspective has been 
fairly consistently person centered. In 1963, In Decision by Debate, I 
MSL a P erson centered view of argument with a glimmer. — ByThe 

1970s, when I tried a half-a-dozen times to outline generic 
charactlstlcs of argument, I think It had become a real gleem rather 
than a glimmer. I Intended the characteristics each to represent a 
perspective that one could take on argument and not as analytic 
categories or things that should be taken discretely that are necessary 
and sufficient conditions. But one can focus on arguers who make an 
inferential leap, who choose among competing claims, who risk 
confrontation, who perceive rationales, who regulate uncertainties and 
who share overlapping frames of reference. Lately I have become 
convinced that everything I do tends to end up In threes. I now reduce 
these characteristics to three dimensions. First of all a "knower." an 
arguer who makes choices and takes risks. Secondly M a relationship 
among arguers who share frames of reference." And finally, M a goal of 

JZl^ln^ 1 I s l nhe r? ntl ? Problematic on the basis of Inferences 
grounded in the best rationale. 11 

Some of the other bits and pieces that might be considered In an 

hK^liS! 0 !! 1 ? e r sp f5 t,v ? i f/ tHr \ ity J hat Joe Wenzel and I seem to 
have developed virtually simultaneously though Independently: a 
focus on the product of a person's logic. Or one can focus on the 
process of Interaction among the people who seek human understanding. 
Or one can focus on the methods and procedures arguers use to oursue 
their goal of human understanding. Hu»aue 

In another essay arguing about human understanding, I suggested that 
argumentation 1s a method of understanding to be applied In three 
Interpenetrating spheres, it can first of all assist one's 
understanding of the physical world of things and nature featuring an 
empirical dimension, or related to the validity claims Habermas calls 
truth, or his translators would call truth. Secondly, to assist one's 
understanding of one's own Intentional Ity or that of others. Finally, 
to assist one's understanding of the norms and rules that govern 
Interpersonal relationships, which of course features the social 
dimension, likeness. 

In my most recent essay, "Constructs, Experience and Argument," I 
have a mode of a triangle In which argument Is the base and experience 
is at the right and constructs Is at the left. I see argument relating 
to experience primarily as a process of criticism. We argue about our 
experience and try to make sense of It, critically. Argument related to 
constructs I see primarily as a research process. We are trylnq to 
develop generalizations and argument Is a method that will help us 
develop, justify and defend the generalizations our research leads us to. 

Argument also plays a role In the relationship between constructs 
and experience which might be called Interpretation, because the 
interpretive process is essentially, I think also, an arguing process ^ 



Moving to the second part which one might call the "present" or the 
recent past. Just less than a month ago, I finished a paper with a 
title I have had for two years. The paper took longer than the title. 
The title, "Arguing: The Art of Being Human," which hopefully will 
appear In a book entitled Practical Reasoning In Human Affairs , which Is 
book In honor of Chaim Perelman edited by Jim Golden and Joe Pllotta of 
Ohio State. What I tried to do there Is to synthesize a more normative 
ontological view, not so much of how argument works but how It might 
work. How It would work Ideally If people were acting at their very 
b «t. Here again I ended up with the three dimensions similar to the 
three dimensions that I talked about earlier. One Is the personal 
dimension which depicts the Ideal arguer as a restrained partisan, which 
at first glance seems like a paradox. One must be a partisan In the 
sense of being committed to what one Is arguing about, however 
tentatively. One Is committed enough to risk using arguing as a method 
rather than procedures that are easier, depending on your size and power 
and charm, like coercion and deceit. So one Is a partisan. But the 
partisan in arguing, In the Ideal sense, tries to be restrained In 
several ways. First, by his or her critical attitude toward what he or 
she Is doing and what the co-arguer Is doing. Secondly, by n motive to 
let the Issue be decided by arguing rather than by coercion or deceit. 
Third, by the nature of the activity Itself which Implies, I think, some 
of the procedural restraints that Enhlnger set forth In his chapters In 
Decision by Debate , and also In his essay "Argument As Method." 
Finally, to try to achieve as much emancipation as Is possible from the 
systematic distortions of communication that lurk In personal neuroses 
and collective Ideologies. 

Now I think within this personal focus there Is Inevitably a 
dialectical tension existing between restrained partisans. Too much 
restraint and you don't have the commitment willing to take the risks 
you need to take In order to use arguing profitably as a method. Too 
much of the other and you become a true believer, you become a fanatic. 
So that one rseds to be a retrained partisan Ideally. The Ideal 
relationship might be called "bl laterality." This Implies the 
possibility of Influence In both directions. Both expound their own 
views and criticize those or the other so the that the arrow goes. In 
both directions In an Ideal relationship. You are not trying to lay a 
persuasive message on another person with whom you are engaging In a 
dialogue. Bllateraljty also Implies a recognition of others as peers or 
persons. I think It's probably clear that some people are more equal 
than other people and parity, I think, does not necessarily Imply 
absolute equality In all of the dimensions that humans have, but parity 

iSSt fiJS'u E er ? 0RS we i? re p ? er f" s l th1n * "laterality also Implies 
what Henry W. Johnstone calls a basic Imperative that arguers should 

seek to perpetuate what Is distinctively human among arguers by 

encouraging rather than suppressing efforts to reach judgments and 

decisions by argument. Which, I think, Is a cousin to what Habermas 

talks about with his symmetry requirements. Bllaterallty here Implies a 

symmetrical distribution of the opportunities of all participants to 

engage In speech acts. I think there Is a tension here, too. If 

co-arguers become too attached to one another It may not be as 

productive; If they become too detached, It may not be as productive. 

So I think that the relationship among co-arguers Is one In which you 
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cope with dialectical tensions of enough attachment but not too much, 
enough detachment but not too much. 



Third, a theological focus would depict the Ideal goal of argument 
as what Habermas calls warranted assertlbll Ity . And this too carries a 
number of Implications, it carries the Implication that the motive on 
the part of the people who are In (what he calls) the "Ideal speech 
situation or what we might more generally call argument or discourse, 
Is to arrive at judgments and decisions purely on the basis of the more 
convincing arguments. This focus Implies a consensus theory of truth. 
The truth Is what the co-arguers workout when they are In that Ideal 
situation. But such a theory Is not Intended to punch In as a kind of a 
popularity contest so If we have five arguers, arguing together, we wait 
untie all five people agree and then we say we have warranted 
assertlbll Ity. One has warranted assertlbll Ity only If there are good 
reasons for achieving that and this In the tradition of works like those 
by Karl Wallace, Wayne Booth and Walter Fisher. For at least two 
writers warranted assertlbll Ity means more than the endorsement by 
persons who were physically present In an arguing situation. For 
Habermas an Ideal speech situation Is one In which one's arguments would 
be convincing If one were to engage In dialogue with every conceivable 
co-arguer. Habermas takes an Interpersonal communication model, a 
dialogic model, and argues that if after dlaloglng with a series of 
competent co-arguers together you achieve assertlbll ity that Is 
warranted. You have a better claim to that status of warrant 
assertlbll Ity than If you go out on the street and gather the first four 
people you find and engage In an argument with them when they may not 
nave the wherewithal to present some challenges to your validity claims. 

For Perelman Ideally one ought to gain the adherence of the 
universal audience composed of competent auditors. I think the primary 
difference between Habermas' view and Perel man's Is that Habermas 
envisage a biological Interpersonal communication situation. Perelman 
envisage a public communication situation, a speaker-audience 
situation. Both of them are constructs In the mind of the arguer. 
There Is not time enough to argue with every conceivable dialogue 
partner or to argue before every audience existing now; and of course, 
Habermas would have one conceive of past audiences and future 
audiences. So It's a construct rather than an existential reality but I 
think a useful concept. ' 

Part three Is the future, I will let my critics take the lead 
there. I had hoped to have three or four scenarios and ask them to 
choose among them with good reasons, of course. Actually what I have 
are just some hunches. One hunch Is kind of an act of faith that there 
is or ought to be some relationship between the way people do In fact 
argue In an eplstemologlcal-descrlptlve sense of the term and an 
ontological -normative sense, what things would be If people were arguing 
by acting at their very best. Finding the precfje relationships Is what 
I have In mind as my project. There are a coupie of quotations that 
give me some hope. One of them comes from James Aune In an effort to 
Interpret Habermas, who says that an Ideal speech situation Is neither 
something empirically observable nor a Utopian construct but rather a 
rational reconstruction of the suppositions which are present. 
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Everytirae, two people seriously engage in communication, and of course 
with those of us 1n this room, we have to construe arguing as a serious 
engagement 1n communication. 

The second quotation 1s from Habermas who observes that 1n all 
speech acts the subject in their speech act performances unavoidably 
express their own selves at the same time they converse with one another 
on some prepositional topic. This supposes a differentiation between a 
comnunl cation about objects and a metacommunlcatlon on the level of 
1ntersubject1v1ty. Another lead was suggested yesterday In Hike McGee's 
Keynote Address, something I think I should have thought of. Just as 
Important as the methods of techne 1s the practice of reaching for the 
best we can be under the constraints of existential judgments to reach 
judgments or to arrive at decisions. 

MICHAEL CAIVIN HCGEE : I have two categories of responses, I think, to 
this general 11ne~6T thinking and the way that Professor Brockrlede 1<; 
developing it. One 1s an unfair, very unfair, system of responses 
because it calls Into question the very project Itself and I want to ao 
through that very briefly because 1t 1s unfair. I merely call attention 
to jt because I want to raise the questions that are 1n a sense begged 
by this approach. I want to harken back to Professor Wlllard's keynote 
yesterday and look at the problem of expertise and what constitutes 
expert witnesses and ask why we always use philosophers 1 categories 1n 
order to understand our own subject matter. Eplstemology and ontolociy 
constitute the main subject matter of metaphysics according to modern 
philosophy Richard Rorey 1s correct: the very term "eplstemology ■ or 
the Idea that the eplstemlc 1s a body of literature 1s a late model 
development. It doesn't even exist In the ancient world; we have to go 
back and reinvent it. Why do we use these categories 1n order to 
understand argument which 1s so clearly presented to us 1n our own 
tradition and our own literature as a part of the rhetorical project? 
Second If we are going to use philosophical categories why do we choose 
marginal philosophers? Why do we fchoose Stephen Toulflrin who doesn't 
make It with his own community and has to come over and make another 
community on his own because 1n our view he 1s so far ahead of his 
compatriots that they won't pay attention to him? Other marginal 
philosophers perhaps, such as Chalm Perelman, turned to notions of 
rhetoric and argumentation as a way of salvaging failed projects In 
the case of Toulmln the failed project 1s the attempt to bring the study 
of morality and ethics 1n line with notions of truth as episteraologlsts 

2! «VJ< ought t0 be * That ' s the unfalr set of questions that this line 
or thinking poses to me. 

I think the other set of responses that I have is quite fair. It 
has to do with the relatively recent importation of the work of Jurgen 
Habermas into Professor Brockriede's thinking. That, of course, has to 
be relatively recently; It's relatively recent for all of us. I am 
somewhat disturbed by the way in which Habermas 1s being imported into 
our field generally and particularly here because Habermas Is being 
presented to us as a voice outside the context of a very intense debate 
which is actually occurring in and around his appropriation of some of 
the themes that are of Interest to us. I don't, for example, hear the 
tension of the debate between Habermas and Gadamer. I hear that ti 
little clearer in Professor Brockriede's most recent expositions than I 
D U -39- 
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hive elsewhere in the field. And the tension (most significant for my 
own comments today) is completely buried between Habermas and his 
French/Italian predecessors Derrida and Gramsci. 

Now why Is it necessary that we understand Habermas as a voice in a 
rttJ 6 u A s, 9Hficant. powerful intellect, no doubt, but a voice in a 
debate whose positions are partisan and are misrepresented if they are 
brought to us outside the context of that debate. I think that we can 
see tills |n looking at the one-really there is only one substance 
place that I find reason to disagree with Professor Drockriede, given 
the assumptions of ontology and epistemology-and that is the attUude 

ont^on^^ 9 "^;* 5f ember Hher f he te11s us mder ^e heading of 
ontology what attitude an arguer is suppose to have? We are suppose to 

t restri,n ? d 1 . critical attitude when we employ arguing. Why? So 
that we can avoid being a true believer or being a fanatic. Now I think 
L ^ " n e ' "Itlcl attitude is an attitude that militates 

? f i1most o'«ny sort and that prevents the formation of 
a serious and sincere social critic. I believe that argument Is 
fundamentally and essentially partisan. The degree to Shirt ! it tries to 
maintain an unrestrained and critical attitude is the degree to which it 
L TL 1 ! 5 ver )f/ thos and te1os - It bides away from K it wants to 
,?{ inn2 ""^Jt draws its own source, and attempts to adopt what we 
all know anyway as a false pose of objective, bi-partisan judgment. 

rnnJ^ nd ', We ! r ?* a f ked t0 , dec,de through argument and not through 
\ 11 ? !u t0 you ,n Dract ice arguments are a species of of 
fo™ J? " r 1. JV 1 " r S aSon we en9age ,n •'•gumentation is to use that 
If rn-lrinn T pre f eren " t0 mre dangerous and more inhumane f onus 
of coercion Argument is an instrument of social change. He are 
suppose to follow procedural restraints. Now when Doug Ehninger taught 
that to me in graduate school I didn't understand it either, except that 
it was a system of rules analagous to the system of rules that we put 
fi t0 "^f through as they go through a courtroom. I have no objection 
Hlf w , e cou1d get "erybody who wants to disagree about things in 

k5!„ P ?J fi C !l eCOnOIW 1° f0l1 ? W $ e same set of ru1e s: if we want to 
keep it to those procedures finally. 

But finally and here's the Habermas tie-in we are to try to argue to 
achieve emancipation. Now here I think we are really fooling 
ourselves. Even in Habermas' terms, achieving emancipation is a 

???c , „ aC cl eV ? men i; n 1s not the achievement of a group of people- 
it is a personal achievement. The achievement of emancipation ?s 
something that one achieves through criticism specifically throuqh the 
criticism of one s own ideology and one's own partic pation in the 
I^iSm 1 l° n t believe that if we do argue in order to achieve 
emancipation that we're going to have to translate that concept away 
be anS nake'^T 3 ^ ™ \ understand him anyway, intended that notioJ. to 
h!i?2l a S e Jt into one that is very practical and political. I don't 
S™L that U Surv,Vbs that kind of translation. Enough of initial 

mrrr^ nl SHER - ^ S We al ] know by now ' one of the great things about 
this kind of a conference 1s that it comes as close to capturing the 
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kind of thing that would happen In graduate school on occasion. It 
certainly did with me at the University of Iowa when Jerry Miller and 
sometimes Lloyd Bltzer and sometimes Bob Tlemens and Bob Austin would 
meet for coffee and we would talk about Ideas; and at conventions after 
the programs were over, we would retreat to someones bedroom and drink 
and talk and so on. 

My remarks are about as disjointed as those of the person Involved 
In the kinds of situations I just mentioned, but I guess I want to start 
by saying that I am an unrestrained partisan of Wayne Brockrlede. I 
believe there Is more than sufficient warrant for asserting this. He Is 
the preeminent theorist and practitioner of argument In the field. And 

the assert1on without fear of risking self or violating yours, 
which Is all to prove that I am not a Ideal arguer. And It Is also to 
suggest what I think Wayne has represented, especially In the present 
situation and what he projects for the future. 

It Is not so much argument as I ordinarily know It, as It occurs In 
court rooms or In the legislature, but In dialogue. If you take the 
qualities he has talked about, the restrained partisanship, bilateralltv 
and so on, I think you will find those to be the constituents often 
attributed to dialogue more than debate or argument as we ordinarily 
know them. One of the things that Is Inevitably true about the 
generation of Ideas that would change what we understand as 
communication, argument, persuasion, whatever It happens to be, Is that 
you begin with the self. That Is, you try to go through your own 
experience and say what Is this thing and try to understand It on that 

•US lu I he 2 yo H move out and tr * t0 see 1f y° ur experience coincides 
with that of others so that the only ground for the test of any theory, 
first and foremost and fundamentally, Is your own real experience In the 
won a, as well as that of others. 

Now It seems to me theres a sense In which we have an 
autobiographical statement In this later part of the paper because what 
we have is a description of Wayne Brockrlede arguing. Wayne Brockrlede 
! S A reS J ra1ned P art1san - He believes In bllaterallty and acts It out. 
And furthermore he believes In the procedures of pursuing warranted 
assertlbillty. And I think that that's good. Where are we to go to 

US™? 0 !? P ?l nt t0 See 1f we can generalize that In terms of 
argument Itself? It seems to me that the first step Is to go back and 
c J^ 9U T!: n ! Ju an 1nst nJment of knowing and ask whether or not It 
is possible that there are, Implicit In It, values that you can say are 
normative. Is the pursuit of knowledge by scientists, debaters and the 
technicians of our society Inherently a moral operation? We will have 
an Interesting comment, I think, this evening by Michael Hyde as he 
talks about medical technicians and the kinds of things they have to 
do. I m not sure where that works In; this Is a very difficult move, 
from talking what Is eplstemologlcally the case, to what Is 

pS«ib?l C fir y the e «ll?' by that WaynC tendS t0 mean "biologically" 

-..«H 0n % Ot !ir 1 J ne t? f quest1on ' Vm beginning to not understand 
understanding." I'm not sure whether It 1s an act, an activity, 
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achievement; whether the mark of understanding Is consensus In a 
subjective reliability, valid agreement, or a fusion of horizons, as 
Gadamer would represent It. I suspect that, and I suggested this to 
Wayne before, his friend Is Gadamer rather than Habermas, because the 
orientation that Is represented by what I see to be a dialogic 
project " t0 argun,ent * s ennanced and supported by Gadamer's own 

JAMES KLUMPP: One of the advantages of going last Is that I looked over 
some of Wayne Brockrlede^ materials and played the old game I played as 
? n f? at1ve debater of trying to figure out what arguments were Inherent 
2H«„m «E° f°5 S V hit J *«uld hear them today and then analyze those 
arguments. I found myself drawing on Walt Fisher and Michael McGee and 
so I said they are going to make those arguments so I don't need to 
worry about doing It. So I have the advantage now being able to make a 
pos1t1oHs° Brockr1ede s P° s1t1on without fear of preempting some other 

Let me first of all talk about Brockrlede's long term project 
because there are several things In there that I Identify with. It 

h»f k T12?ZJ£ Ust * feW yearS there are two th1n 9 s that Brockrlede 
has been doing that are Important to what I have been doing. The first 
Is a movement toward helping us deal with a logic of synthesis rather a 
logic of analysis. A logic that attempts to put Ideas together and to 
see what happens to Ideas as they are put together rather than one that 
uses a reductlonlstlc kind of procedure. He has used the title 
Perspectlvlsm on several Instances to describe this movement. 

The second thrust that I Identify with Is the thrust toward 
understanding as a product of Interaction rather than as the lonely 
story of a mind encountering an object, some kind of a social 
dimension. Mine Is « friendly critique of what he said this morning but 
\i r i tque none the 1ess because 1 think he Is hung-up on a old question 
which needs to be reformulated or It's going to put his long term 

?r?JS ct u a i ris }\ *J 1s that sort of Idea that I want to talk about a 
little bit and develop. 

Let me begin with his statement about his perspective on argument 
being person-centered. And to do that, let me set up a three-part 
division: the first part being person-centered perspectives, the second 
being Interaction-centered perspectives, and the third being 
social-centered perspectives. I think one Inevitably develops an 
account of all of those from whichever perspective you begin with. It 
seems to me, however, that as I look at what Brockrlede has been doing, 
i would not call what he has been doing person-centered. I'd call It 
Interaction-centered. It seems to me that, In fact, a person-centered 
account of argument within a context of his project Is untenable. Let 
me approach that severe statement from a couple of directions. First of 
? I* 1 J.. se ? BS t0 that you cannot describe an arguer with the 
individual as the locus. What I mean by that Is that such a description 
?ccii C w£!I! V?r« h 5 P e ™naljty across situations and I think to do so 
.Is some what artificial. One Instance I always recall Is when Donn 
Parson had his first child. And when that child was three months old 
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and needed discipline, Parson would look at the child and begin his 
argument and say, "Now here Eric, we shouldn't do that because" and then 
go into the explanation of why we shouldn't do this and of course he was 
met by the roost confused small face 1n the world. My point 1s that for 
all of us, there are times to argue and there are times to not argue. 
It seems to me that the basic process of human understanding begins with 
that kind of an understanding. Which means that our project 1s not to 
describe an arguer but 1s to describe the situations for argument. 

The second reason the person-centered is untenable 1s that you very 
quickly begin to talk about the personal within the perspective of 
Interaction rather than the other way around. Wayne does this with his 
emphasis on bllaterallty. The very word "partisan" ts a word that 1s 

X V!!i l0CUS 0f i t ? e lndlvldual 5 It presumes "Interaction." I conclude 
that the personal 1s untenable. 

That does not, however, get me where I want to be, which 1s to be 
arguing that the context that you really need 1s the context of the 
social. To make that argument I want to take as a text something that 
Wayne said earlier 1n his presentation. Hot' persons function as arguers 
when they are acting at their very best, he said, was the essence of his 

SrHnn ft ? nSWer t 5 llt ls sometlmes they don't. When persons are 
acting at their very best sometimes they do not act as arguers. As an 
example, 1 will give you South Africa. It seems to me that this 1s a 
situation In which to assume the stance of an arguer, to assume the 
restraints of the argumentative situation established by the South 
African government, 1s not people acting at their best. Certainly the 
plea of the government of South Africa 1s no different than the plea of 
the government of the United States at times, that you ought to be more 
civilized about how you go about this; accept long term, slow chanqe and 
argue with us about It. Help us determine the direct™/!. We K give 
you a vol ce^we won't let you vote, but argue with us about 1t That 
seems to me to be not the prescription fbTWe kind of praxis, the kind 

U!t P Mj eCt,Q "-? f *f he l ndlv ! dual lnt0 «lues that Wayne 1s talking about, 
but his prescription for the opposite. ' 

«Pt n!!f r fn d °M th ?« le ?!! e " S then ln talMng about the P r °J ect that he 
set out for himself? It seems to me that we ought to talk a little bit 

roS™iVS rd sh S u1d r\ Should state * en ts, * would a£ue. must be 

c^Jlont y ?h rn ^" >?* me COntrast two ways of "* th shoild 

statements. The first is a narrative imposition route. It beqlns with 
a definition of what argument is and from that derives norms for 
UU ^ haV ^° r !l! at WOuld be conslst ^t with that definition. 

V^lZll L 1 V akeS * he * r 9 ument Process to be most important, but It 

Iraum^n? ftLfc 1 ^,/"^? a ?r en J process frora the *™ediate scope of 
argument Instead, derives those from the definition of 

M.ilS?" d r° Ut ! *? the should sta t«nent, which I call the entailment 
£ 5 cEn°! !i <n 9 lll tf th t 5 e 4 ?«umpt1on that humans are choice 
makers. Choices inevitably entail values, that is they entail the 

!??!! ?L ! a1 ? 6 ? * nvolve f the d^lectic of the individual locus of motives 
with the social locus of motives. That means that values entail a 
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dlalectlc of action. The thrust of positions throws action together and 
creates the new out of the old. Argument, we can say, results from the 
human dialectic necessitated by action 1n a field of choice. It seems 
to me that that second method of getting Into should 1s a superior 
method for Wayne's project than the first method, which I think 1s the 
ayenue he 1s attempting to use. Hy call here, then, 1s for a much 
richer concept than a normative 1mpos1t1onal route permits. We would b« 

a ?:u n9 u S i; ch u questio U s as Wwhen should 0ne ar 9 ue » who should argue with,' 
with what choices of argumentative strategy will particular values be 
promoted? 

To summarize, 1t seems to me the project that Brockrlede Is 
pursuing, Is tp describe an Ideal and that Inevitably that cannot be 
circumscribed by argument. His dialectic in this project tends to be a 
Platonic dialectic. He works back and forth among unreal specifics 
trying to reach a real Ideal which then can be applied normatlvely to 
people, to make judgments about arguers. It seems to me a more 
appropriate direction would be a more "social" dialectic. The energy of 
pairs thrown together forces the alteration of specifics. The energy of 
an Individual locus of motives confronting the energy of the social 

l? C ^nwi f n!?2n iVe H P~ du « s theklnd of creativity that Is the advancement 
of knowledge and of understanding human action which Is characteristic 
of argument. The dialectic that can best provide a praxis of argument 
is the one based on the latter rather than the former. And It Is this 
that Wayne would be wise to relate to his project. 

RAY HCKERROW: You have now had the opportunity to engage In three 
different dialectical perspectives on the same work. The work has been 
challenged from the perspective of Its relationship to unrestrained. 

SSS^V^f 7 f0r S0C ^l change \ That particular claim has been 
displaced by the argument that Wayne's project Is not about public but 
rather about dialogue whose key term Is "cooperation" rather than 
controversy. And that project has been redefined as Interaction- 
centered rather than person-centered and challenged from the perspective 
?n< a ^2 e !h an dlalect !f ■ wlth this very brief summary In mind, we can 
initiate the conversation anew with responses Involving the panel 
members as well as members of the audience. 
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Recreating a Rhetorical View of Narrative: 
Adam Smith in Conversation with Quintilian 

Michael Calvin McCee 
The Unlverilty of Iowa 

Thomas Kuhn baa inspired many people lo aearch the horizon oC the 
present for a history-making shift in perspective that will mark out the 
next new age of science. 1 In part, the motivation is as old as people's 
realization that however Utile we may matter in the g reat scheme of history, 
our lives can be stf nif icant in the smaller frame of communal biography. It 
is a uaU to be important: We can contribute to the establishment of 
knowledge that will g uide, and control those who come after us. The power 
appeals to some, and the duty of teach ing to others; but for many these 
active motives come after the simpler desire to avoid ennui. To live in a time 
when "nothing happens" is a dull prospect; but to be alive when g reat change 
ia in the air, in the Age of Revolutions, perhaps, or when a "paradigm shift" is 
occurring— the very idea stirs the blood and makes dull intellectual labor 
seem more exciting. 

Belief in the cosmic significance of historical shifts in perspective 
clearly entails science with political tensions. In any given time, there are 
always some who roll along naively dam U mowementt and others who act as if 
they have been predestined to swim against the tide. These general attitudes 
promote polarization and. in consequence, a political rhetoric: Thinkers who 
are generally comfortable in an atmosphere of change are vulnerable to 
chains of argument that cluster around rhetorical images of lemmings, while 
thinkers who seem to be resisting the inevitable are taunted by portraits of 
Sisyphean struggle. Truth seems to be at risk in the competition, and may 
really be in some cases; but a political interest is mlwayn present. One image 
of science has it in the paradoxical position of subverting and then becoming 
a "false god." When it stopped trying to coexist with religion and began to 
preach abstract empiricism, science destroyed one kind of reason to create 
another, and made up a true faith to root out an older faith.* Of course the 
story can be told with a different presumption of villainy, and a different 
sense of falseness: Anti-science, masquerading as "humanism," promoted 
nostalgia for archaio values and practices, inventing political tensions when 
the rest of the world was thought to be swept by a domineering spirit of 
change. And there is the third sense of falseness, the betrayed lover's 
neurotic fear of being out of control. The new not only produces change, but 
conjures such crises as Carlyle's fear of technology, or the sheer cynicism of 
most Marxists, to threaten comfortable old formulas. The center of political 
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conflict — whether the eye of the storm be masked contradiction, sweet 
nostalgia, or hysteria— is less important than the f aot of it, for whatever its 
origin, conflict diotates that politics Mill be prominent in the act either of 
rolling with the flow or struggling agatest it. In swimming against the tide, 
thinkers are encouraged by the idea that a new paradigm can save them 
from ideology, nostalgic serendipity, or fear of what goes bump in the future. 
Conversely, the prospect of shifty paradigms makes an otherwise orderly, 
comfortable life-world feel contradioted. disrespected, perhaps even a bit 
senile. 

Quite apart from its stated purpose of announcing one of these new 
paradigms, Walter Fisher's recent campaign to declare the human species 
Aomo rwroni and not Aomo sapiens reminds us that an impressive array of 
human sciences have considered that the human mind may strive to mirror 
stories rather than nature. 1 Three recent conferences on narrative, 
interpretation and rhetoric have been attended by thinkers trained in all 
the human sciences who have in common a desire to resist the tide of our 
times, or perhaps to set in motion a new flood of irresistible enthusiasm. 4 As 
Fredric Jameson's statement of the case illustrates, arguments about 
narrative are academically political in two ways, as subversion and as 
apology. After the assertion that "narrative is a specific mode of thinking 
the world, which has its own logic and which is irreducible to other types of 
cognition," there is the innuendo that "much of what passes for conceptual 
or scientific writing is Itself secretly narrative in character" — as if there is 
a virgin blush to lose by telling stories, or an advantage to be gained from 
tarnishing the public Image of science. The advantage, of course, is apology 
for literary study: "If. . . narrative is one of the basic categorical forms . . . 
under which synchronic and analytic thinking to itself subsumed and put in 
perspective," Jameson continues, "we no longer have to be defensive about 
the role of culture and the importance of its study and analysis."* 

More than academic politics Is involved in Fisher's statement of the 
case. A shifting paradigm sends shock waves through the whole political 
economy, even to problems of national defense. Fisher Is frightened by moral 
and political consequences of the rhetoric of scientific expertise. He claims 
that science makes It Impossible for a moral criticism of foreign policy, such 
as Jonathan Schell's The Fate of the EariK to be effective. People who celebrated 
the book, he observes, were not experts on the subjects of nuclear energy and 
foreign polloy — they could respond to the moral impulse of the book, but 
they no more than Schell could speak with "authority." Opponents of 
Schell's tale have a monopoly on authority, according to Fisher, oecauae they 
are the "purveyors of ideological, bureaucratic, or technical 
arguments" — writers who base their arguments In "political 'truth'" peddle 
ideology, bureaucrats have an "administrative sanction" from the Reagan 
government, and technicians have a "subject matter expertise." 1 Because we 
topically defer to them on technical matters, experts have come to expect 
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pliable audience*, and they therefore develop an imperious altitude toward 
■uch as SchelL 7 FJsher wants a "narrative paradigm" of reasoning so that we 
can reconceptuallze the role of the eipert: "Experts are stor ytellers and the 
audience is not a group of observer*, but are active participant* In the 
meaning-formation of the stories." 1 On this view, counselors of state, 
professional administrators, and nuclear physicists should be brought down 
from the high position of feudal celebrity to that of revered story-teller 
whose business s disseminating knowledge-as-lore. 

Ordinarily, in the mind-set Jameson and Fisher oppose, it would be 
condemnation to suggest that current theories of narrative are politically 
motivated. Our purpose is to confront the political dimension of innovation, 
however, because It Is an inescapable part of Intellectual growth or social 
change of any sort. At issue is the competence of the politics involved. Political 
competence la not an Issue associated with field-specific literary notions of 
narrative, of course: but when narrative is made to stand over and against 
the logic and rhetoric of icience, or when It is promoted as a "parfcdlgm" of 
human judgment in general, three significant issues arise: (1) As a sv T version 
of orthodoxy, the theory must stand effectively against Its opposition. 
Nothing good will come of an alleged paradigm shift if the only writers who 
feel the quake are those who already make their living peddling discourse 
theories. (2) As the basis of an apology for literary study and cultural 
criticism, the theory must stand conatruetMy on its own merits. Little is 
accomplished if the narrative paradigm produces nothing, If it merely 
Inundates the logic and rhetoric of science. (3) As a paradigm of practical 
wisdom and judgment, the theory must be powerful enough to generate 
successful policy. Morality should be an important consideration in the 
political economy: but it must be a kind of morality that has been groomed 
to expedient ends — In short, It must uorfc In a more elaborate version of this 
paper, my colleague John Nelson and 1 will consider each issud in its turn. I 
want here to probe Into the second Issue, the question of demonstrating how, 
and In what context, homonarrans contribute* positively to the construction 
of truths. 

Kenneth Burke would state the case "logologlcally": There are many 
clearly distinct usages of the word "narrative": but, curiously, none of them 
have the presumption of being on the side of truth. The presumption is that 
narrative has more to do with hiding sins than with revealing truths. We 
have to ask about "the real" story, or "God's-spell" to get it over on the side 
of truth. "Gospel" depends on the eihtm of the story-teller, and "real" stories 
are made so by rational critique of something presumed to be inherently 
misleading. As a matter of political competence, therefore, you need io settle 
the connection of truth and narrative If you want to lead those currently 
hobbled by the ideology of sclentlsm toward discourse theory. They peddle 
their wares by claiming a monopoly on truth, and they would stand 
unalterably against anything that willingly acquiesced to the label "fiction" 
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or failed to show how story-telling can be distinguished from telling-stories 
when you're caught with your hand In the cookie jar. 

Fisher 1 * conception of "real fictions" is responsive to this problem 
because it associates narrativity with rhetoric. 1 It doesn't take nearly so 
much as the suggestion of gospel to get rhetoric over on the side of truth, for 
rhetoric is presumed to be inL rently intended; it misleads only when it 
manipulates proof to serve its interest, and it suborns proof predictably, 
always in the direction of its interest. Rhetoric is thus always "real," and it 
always calls attention to the etioe — the interest— of it* maker. It follows 
that we usually have enough information to judge it "persuasive" and 
"convincing," thus putting it on the side of truth for reasons that originate 
In the rhetorical situation. 

The more inventive of you may come up with five or seven, but for the 
moment I'll stick with the more obvious suggestion that you can combine 
narrative and rhetoric In two ways, depending on which "comes first" In 
your explanation. If narrative "comes first," you are forced to re-enact the 
eighteenth-century German metaphysics game: It becomes ontology to 
rhetoric's epletemology, and you get Jamenon's position that narrative is an 
Ideological form that sets human (class)lnterestedness on a particular and 
pretty much unalterable course. 11 If rhetoric "comes first," narrative 
becomes a kind of procedure or step along rhetoric's path to practical action. 
You get what 1 think may be our most constructive position, that narrative 
ia a structuring of the world so that we can bracket most of its complexities 
while we deal with some particular, presumably pressing, problem. 

By now you're wondering about my title, for you haven't heard a word 
about either Adtm Smith or Qulntlllan— unless you believe In bearded 
reincarnation* seated at the speaker's table. I promised to put these two 
noble curmudgeons of the rhetorical tradition in conversation with one 
another, and so I shall. Curiously, the first and last points of conversation 
have to do with different senses of the concept "translation." Concepts of 
narrativity got lost in the rhetorical tradition because of a translation 
problem associated with the mind set of modern science and its ally in 
misappropriation, nw-classlcal philology. Constructive concepts of 
narrativity can be recreated by treating narrativity as the tecfau of 
"translation," similar to the syllogism or the scientific method. Let's deal 
with the first problem of translation by giving Adam Smith the first word. 

In the ordered world of the eighteenth-century, when the dreams and 
stories of modern science were being formulated by some of the more 
Inventive minds in the history of civilisation, everything from peasants to 
problems had a place to stay in. When the moderns discussed rhetoric, they C 
reflected the mindset of their milieu, seeing that the ancient art could serve 
truth, but not produce it — truth production, after all, was the business of 
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philosophers and scientists who apnr^&ched problems with quite different 
attitudes snd methods. The p'iron intellect of the dismal science spent 
severs) jears lecturing on "rhetoric snd belles let t res." The majorltj of 
lectures sre on the subject of nsrrstion, snd we csn guess whj from the 
following passage: 

Every dlicoune propoiei tithe r barely to relste some fsct or to prove tome 
proposition. The rint li the kind of discount cslled s narrative one; the Utter 
li the foundation of two torts of dlscouries, the didactic snd ths rhetorical. The 
former proposes to put before ui the arg umenti on both ildei of tha quel t ion In 
their trua light, giving each Its proper degree of Influence, and hai It In view to 
penuade no further than tha argumenti themialvei appear convincing. Tha 
rhetorical, again, endeavour! by all means to penuade ui, and for thii purpoie 
It magnlf 1st all the arguments on ths one ilde, snd diminishes? or concsals thoie 
that might be brought on ths side contrary to that which It li dailgned that wa 
ihould favour. 11 

Richard Rortj hss reminded us thst the motif of western philosophy which 
led to modern science was the prejudice thst "Nature" is the ultimate 
arbiter of all "facts"— human understanding is s Mirror of Nature.* 9 In 
Marcuse's language. It is commitment to an equation, 
"Reason=Truth=Reslitj." ,a Notice how clearlj this theme is represented in 
Smith's spproprlstion of rhetoric like Descartes and Pascal before him, 
Smith privileges the kind of discourse thst relstes facts in ss clesr snd 
precise s wa j ss possible. The closer we get to the f ictive, what might be said 
to persuade at enj cost, the further awej we get from the sort of truths 
which ought to be the foundation of our beliefs and actions. 

There is a lesson here which should give us caution about how we go 
about interpreting what we want homo narrane to be. In a curious ironj, the 
first declaration of a "narrative paradigm" funded the attitude which 
became contemporary scientism, the verj orthodox? which the second 
declaration of a "narrative paradigm" means to subvert. And the spirit of 
appropriation was equallj revolutionary Smith could read the classical 
tradition to privilege narrative without misrepresenting it; but, he sajs, "It 
Is rsther reverence for sntiquitj than enj great regard for the beaut j or 
usefulness of the thing itself which makes me mention the ancient divisions 
of rhetoric." 1 4 The ancients were not authorities on the subject of discourse, 
but it was good politics to make connections wherever poisible, because the 
prevailing paradigm to be displaced approached life with Ciceronian subtletj 
and Christian relentlessness. 

Walter Benjamin ma j not have been the first to make the point, but he 
does argue convlnclnglj that the process of "translation" is an exercise in 
theft. You are the prisoner of jour own intellectual climate, and jour task is 
not Just finding equivalent sjntactic usages between two languages, but also 
to find equivalent cultural forms. Further, since cultures change 
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historicallj, "translation" must occur even in the some language, and a 
translation made at one moment in historical experience must be made 
again and again aa the spirit of the times changes. 11 Notice how this has 
worked with our understanding of Roman rhetoric: Philologists (I call them 
that though technicallj the word does not applj until the latter part of the 
nineteenth centurj) conceive themselves to be guardians of tradition. Thej 
argue incessantlj amongst themselves about what Plato or Cicero really 
meant bj such-and-such a statement. The problem, of course, is both bogus 
and ineffable, but that's not the point. The preservers of sntiquitj were 
caught in the xeitgeiat of scientism, and so acculturated Roman rhetoric to an 
environment ill equipped to underitand it. Quintilian's sentence "NarraUo et* 
out iota pro nobie aui fata pro advertorial aut mixta ex ubitque" is rendered as "The 
statement will be either whollj in our favour or whollj in that of our opponent 
or a mixture of both." 19 Albeit with appropriate] j scholar! j notation of the 
"libertj" taken, narraiio is transformed into statement and even statement of fad 
in other places. 

Let's conjure a bit with thf? view of narrativitj. What Adam Smith and 
his philological allies have done is to make a pun on the word "fact" bj 
plajing with the ambiguitj of the word "statement." When jou go to court 
to "make a statement," jou tell a atorj (narrate) that jou purport to be true. 
"Truth" in such situations is dependent upon aa individual's ethoo and 
perspective — it is understood to be a subjective, relative affirmation. But a 
statement is also a proposition, a declarative sentence that affirms or denies 
a state or condition in allegedlj objective realitj. In this second sense, 
particular! j in the climate of scientism, statements are supposed to "mirror 
nature." Their "truth" is dependent upon their correspondence to "what 
reallj happened" or "what reallj is." Quintilian discussed such things in 
great detail in another part of his work, presumablj because the framing, 
defending, and attacking of propositions is a separate stage in the process of 
forensic argument. NarraUo is a "statement of facts," but the facte do not 
exist independent^ of the storj which structures them. Putting emphasis 
on "statement" rather than "storj" is an adaptation to a culture that 
insists on discovering rather than making truths. Adam Smith's undestanding 
of narraUo reduces stories to the sentences that comprise them. 

Those of us interested in promoting the vision of homo narrana are in 
Adam Smith's position. We have no interest in using Smith, or Quintilian, as 
authoritative supports for our view of the world. Antiquitj matters because 
it can be appropriated, competent! j or not, to political ends. The political 
goal of the present line of argument is demonstrating a convincing 
connection between narrativitj and truth. At a general level, Fisher and 
others alreadj have done ibis bj showing that moral truths are dependent 
upon the narratives we are pleased to pass along to our children. Tradition 
currentlj gets storj-telling over on the side of truth. While this maj he 
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enough for those of us conditioned to accept history as a ground of proof, 
people conditioned by scientism are purposefully abistorical in their 
thinking. Edwin Boring tells us that "science can actually . . . lift itself by its 
own boot straps," 17 and Becker has characterised one of the major issues in 
our own field as "whether rhetoric is to be a cumulative or an evolutionary 
(perhaps revolutionary) discipline."" For positive political reasons, we must 
be able to get narrative over on the side of truth on some more convincing 
argument than the historical fact that the story of liberty, for example, has 
been repeated many times In many circumstances. 

In Imitation of Adam Smith, we can re-create a conception of 
narrativity in Quintilian sufficient to this purpose. The striking feature of 
Quintilian's description of nurmtio is his emphasis on the subjective oharacter 
of the truths at stake in the argument: 

The [narration] or racti coniliti In the pennailve expoiltlon or that which 
either hai been done, or li luppoied to have been done. . . . [It] la a ipeech 
Initruclnf the audience ai to the nature or the oaie In diipute. JJoit writers, 
more eipeclall? or the Iiocrataan ichoot, hold that It ihould be lucid, brier, anil 
plauiibie." 

The (narration] or fact will ba credible, ir In the rint place we take care to jar 
nothing contrary to natnre, lecondly If we aulf n reaioni and motlvei ror the 
racti on which tha lnqulrty turni ... and if we make the characters or the 
acton In keeping with the racti we deilre to be believed. 10 

The clear accent is on narrate, not on "facts." The story is supposed to be 
persuasive, it deals with alU&dkm* of fact, it aims no higher than jiausibility. 
Further, teats are applied, not to the facts of the case, but to the narration of 
them: Credibility is the issue, not facticity, and the mirror we hold up is not 
to "Nature" as an objective environment, but to the correspondence between 
character and fact. 

The familiar interpretation, of course, is that Quintilian is concerned 
with mere opinion and sheer manipulation. He is. But the problem is 
deciding what he is manipulating and why. With an emphasis on those who 
must decide, we are inclined to ask how the correspondence of character and 
fact contributes to a wise and prudent Judgment — on these terms, poo&e are 
manipulated. With an emphasis on the materials of decision, however, the 
manipulation is of the c&wrnrtanoe which requires Judgment. Bryant's 
famous phrase makes the function of rhetoric adapting ideas to people and 
people to Ideas." We can modify that slightly with the metaphor of 
"translation": Particular caies that require moral Judgment must be 
"translated" into the cultural patterns of those charged to Judge. The 
vehicle of translation is narratfo, a story that structures facts according to 
the expectations of "native speakers" of a particular culture. 22 
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As Gadamer's experience with it suggests, the translation metaphor is 
full of traps — ultimately, he abandoned it to play with rhetoric. 113 The 
difficulty is how you think of what it is you "translate": If you think that 
narratives are forms that "mirror" equally formal commitments within a 
particular culture, you're In the position of privileging historical patterns of 
Judgment that may be indefensibly oppressive — stories about the right way 
to deal with an old and trusted slave, for example, may be clearly 
precedented in the Anglo-American tradition. The moral of the story may 
even be quite noble, if you accept the premise of slavery as a starting point. 
As Habermas argued in response to Gadamer's original description of 
translation, the metaphor does not permit an effective critique of tradition, 
nor does it account for positive changes in cultural patterns over time. 24 

In fact, I think, narratives are not "formal" in the sense we usually 
think of "form." We think of "narrative form" as a category of discourse, in 
other words, and when we realize the close connection between cultural 
patterns and narratives, we think of "cultural form" as if it were a "genre" 
of habits and customs. Actually, culture is a set of ptxxtfwts formalized by 
sheer repetitions, what Ortega calls "usages."" Skill in a "native speaker" of 
a culture is marked by mxvotar ftxire , knowing what and how to "do right" in a 
multiplicity of common and recurring situations. It follows, 1 think, that if 
particular circumstances must be translated into cultural patterns (or vice 
w»l the vehicle of translation must have the capacity to reproduce the 
sense of jwvcttdmg. The narrative, even the simple story with nothing but an 
"and then . . . and then . . . and then" structure, has the power of signifying 
procedure. 

Further, it is possible that narratives are uniquely able to signify 
procedure. Bare semiotics is capable of ocmumtnioctUng procedure as a past, 
frozen fact, much as a photographic image "stops" a speeding race car. But 
no word can signify procedure, for words are by nature static, and procedure 
ceases to exist when it is interrupted even for a moment-- think about the 
times your senxrir pxbre has come a day late. 11 Logic and mathematics can 
render procedure in their own languages by assigning arbitrary values and 
relationships to human actions. But only the narrative re-presents, truly 
eignifies, procedure, human conduct. 

Quintilian's attitude toward narrative accomodates this view of a 
signal relationship between story and cultural practice. Narvatio is a stage of 
discourse preparation. It Isn't needed In all cases — sometimes, he says, you 
make a pure claim and leave the story-telling to an opponent who occupies a 
less favored position.* 7 Namxtio is like arithmetic, in other words: Sometimes 
you must translate objects Into a language uniquely adapted to Blgntfjs 
quantity. It Is also like logic, for at times you need to translate things lnt£ aj 
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"language" uniquely adapted to signify inference. When the case at bar 
require! the resources of cultural, moral commit men in, there muit be a 
narration, for onlj narration can brine out and make formal the proceedinc 
which ii to be evaluated. Narratio is to moral reason what the equation !■ to 
mathematics, the syllogism to dialectic, and the enthymeme to Aristotelian 
rhetoric-Ht is the discourse structure that is uniquely capable of signif ying 
what needs at the moment to be put through the mind. 

We haven't thought much about morality lately — indeed, Alisdair 
Maclntyre believes that "we have — very largely, if not entirely — lost our 
comprehension, both theoretical and practical, of mor/ilit j/' ,a If I am right 
to understand morality as deeply embedded cultural practice, one reason we 
are ignorant of morality is that we redefined rwrraiio to make it fit with a 
new idea of truth. In the process, we lost our capacity to signify morality, 
and since thought without signification is Impossible, the subject of 
morality is unattended. Along this line of thinking, we can get narrative 
over on the side of truth in a very simple, direct wfiy that has no contact 
with the idea of a privileged tradition. With a re-created narrate, translated 
into our own culture, we are able to re-present the cultural practices we 
revere as well as the particular circumstances which must be Judged. 
Perhaps this twist of QulntHian will increase the political competence of 
homo rvxrmn* as he and she struggle against oppressive orthodoxies in and out 
of the academy. 
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MEMORY AND DIACHRONIC ARGUMENT: 
A MARCUSEAN NOTE 

J* Robert Cox 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 



There is no past that one is 
allowed to long for. There is only the 
eternally new, growing from the enlarged 
elements of the past; and genuine 
longing always must be productive, must 
create something new and better. 

1 

Goethe, Gesprache 

The mention of "memory" in a gathering such as this 
conference will very likely evoke images of the lost fourth 
canon of rhetoric or epideictic speaking. in either case, 
it seems to have little to do with invention or a theory of 
argument. Among argument theorists (with noted exceptional), 
Tradition, Time, and Memory seem to belong to a different 
domain of consciousness than does the concept of Rationality. 

In his essay "Knowledge in Time" (an essay that, I 
believe, has received insufficient attention), Parrell notes 
how "odd" is this removal of most models of argument 
from "the imposing effects of time and change." Whatever else 
it is, he says, history is "an invention and revision of 
argument. M 3 

If so, then in what sense should we understand argu- 
ment as being "diachronic?" The most straightforward sense is 
what Farrell himself proposes: Arguments develop their 
meanings within history. The relationships among claims, 
reasons, and issues — rather than being simultaneously "here" — 
are constituted in part in "the changing developmental process 
of history itself. "4 

5 

Yet, Farrell too neglects Mnemosyne. This is 
surprising, given Farrell 'a earlier review of Critical Theory. 
For memory plays a crucial role in Adorno, Horkheimer, 
Benjamin, and Marcuse's understanding of the crisis of modern 
civilization. Particularly in Marcuse, an "anticipatory 
memory" ( vordeutende Errinerung ) preserves the possibility of 
the critique of rationality itself. 

My own interest in this essay, then, is to begin to 
inquire into Marcuse's concept of memory and its relationship 
to diachronic argument. Because Marcuse developed this 
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concept in widely scattered essays, lectures, books, and 
unpublished manuscripts over a period of forty years, I will 
only try to sketch briefly the function of memory in his 
critical project and, second, to suggest that argument critics 
should seriously pursue Marcuse's idea of memory as a mode 
of dissociation. 



"ANTICIPATORY MEMORY" AND CRITICAL THOUGHT 



Marcuse's work can be understood as an attempt to 
identify a domain of consciousness in which a dialectical, i.e. 
transcendent criterion is empowered. In Reason and 
Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory , he argues: 
The real field oT knowledge is not the given fact about 
things as they are, but the critical evaluation of them as a 
prelude to passing beyond their given form. "6 This 
dialectical pursuit of 'what is present as a tendency in the 
giv,n reality' points to the need for an oppositional 
social force. 7 Marcuse discovers this force in the idea of 
memory. 

Marcuse first introduced the concept of memory in 
his 1937 essay "uber den affirmative Charakter der Kulture," 
translated as "The Affirmative Character of Culture" in 
Negations: Essays in Critical Theory (1968). Writing at a 
time when the Nazis had risen to power in Germany, Marcuse 
wa3 drawn to the Hegelian Marxism of the Frankfurt Institute 
of Social Rsearch and to the project of articulating a radical 
social theory. Initially, his effort to identify an 
external, critical standpoint focused upon individuals who 
were themselves estranged from the "affirmative" culture. 
Marcuse wrote, "Those social strata ... which are kept back in 
semi-medieval forms, pushed to the lowest margin of society, 
and thoroughly demoralized, provide, even in these cir- 
cumstances, an anticipatory memory [ vordeutende Errinerung] . "8 

The emphasis upon "outcasts" reflects Marcuse's 
interest in those who prefigured the estranged artists of his 
dissertation Der Deutsche Kunstlerroman (1922). Dike 
the medieval mimes, minstrels, and itinerant scholars, the 
outcasts of modern society "offer 'a presage of possible truth' 
a 'foretaste of potentialities', ' une promesse de bonheur ', 
in short, the 'anticipatory memory' that projects into future 
society the generalized satisfaction of the progressive demands 
and ideals of the past." 9 

Marcuse pursues this theme in an unpublished study of 
avant-garde writers of the French Resistance: "Some Remarks 
on Aragon: Art and politics in the Totalitarian Era" 
(1945). The ^radicalism of the artistic effort, Marcuse says, 
may promote our alienation, our total estrangement from 
the world, "And this alienation may provide the art-ificial 
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basis for the remembrance of freedom in the totality of 
oppression. 1 H 10 Here, the anticipatory memory reappears in 
the dialectical character of art. The function of art, 
Marcuse writes, is the "awaking of memory, remembrance of 
things past.** Art, estranged from reality, nevertheless re- 
minds us of what we have forgotten but may yet realize 
in the future. 11 

Marcuse 1 s location of memory in art and, earlier, 
in the "outcasts" of society reflected his effort to identify 
a transcendent, critical locus or vantage point. 
Critical thought had to draw its concepts from outside of the 
affirmative culture if it was to preserve the conditions 
for radical analysis and transformation. In the next decade, 
Marcuse was to find a very different locus for the 
critical task of memory. 

In Er °s and Civilization Marcuse subtly reform- 
ulates Freud • s conception of the therapeutic role of memory. 
He stresses — instead of repression— the liberation which 
remembrance of the identity of freedom and necessity makes 
possible. Marcuse argues that "the unconscious, the deepest 
and oldest layer of the mental personality, is the drive 
for integral gratification, which is absence of want and 
repression." As such, Marcuse says, the unconscious upholds 
the equation of freedom and happiness: 

Its truth, although repelled by con- 
sciousness, continues to haunt the mind; 
it preserves the memory of past sta les 
of individual development at wh t cf f Tnteg "l a 1 
gratification is obtained . And the pafst 
continues to claim the future: it 
generates the wish that the paradise fed 
re-created on the basis of the achieve- 
ments of civilization. 12 {Emphasis addefJJ 

Thus, the therapeutic role of memory derivsa from its 
"truth value," as a decisive mode of cognition , Marcuse notes 
that this value lies in: fhe specific function of memory "to 
preserve promises and potentialities which are betrayed 
and even outlawed by the mature, civilized individual, but 
which had once been fulfilled in his dim past and which are 
never entirely forgotten. 13 

This is clearly a psychological reformulation of the 
concept of anticipatory memory which Marcuse had proposed in 
his 1937 essay. But, as one critic observes, "now a content 
and a context is provided: what is to be re-member ed, 
re-collecced, is the archaic infancy of the individual and the 
genus under the unchallenged dominion of Eros. "14 

Vet, this memory is not available to ordinary 
consciousness. With the growth of the individual and of civi- 
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lization, memory becomes "rationalized." Marcuse notes a two 
stage process: "Recalling the domain of the pleasure 
principle, where freedom from want was a necessity, the id 
carries the memory traces of this state forward into every 
present future: it projects the past into the future." However 
the past also introduces a repressive element into this 
1 ibidinal relation: 

... the superego, also unconscious, 
rejects this instinctual claim on the 
future, in the name of a past no 
longer oiie of it iegral satisfaction 
but one of bitter adjustment to a 
punitive present. ... the memory traces 
of the unity between freedom and 
necessity become submerged in the 
acceptance of unf reedom; rational and 
rationalized, memory itself bows to 
the reality principle. 15 

Memory can no longer re-cognize its "truth," the 
possibility of the identity of freedom and necessity. In this 
condition, time becomes an ally in forgetting. "The flux 
of time helps men to forget what was and what can be: it makes 
them oblivious to the better past and the better future. "16 

This ability to forget is, admittedly, an indispensible 
feature of our mental life without which "civilized life would 
be unbearable." But, Marcuse argues, 

it is also the mental faculty which 
sustains submissiveness and renunciation. 
To forget is also to forgive what 
should not be forgiven H justice and 
freedom are to prevail. Such for- 
giveness reproduces fclte conditions 
which reproduce injustice and 
enslavement: to forget past suffering 
is to forgiva the forces that caused 
it —without defeating those forces. 17 

Against this surrender to time, Marcuse urges "the 
restoration of remembrance to its rights, as a vehicle of liber- 
ation. "18 I will sjggest in a moment that it is in this 
project that the function of memory as argument is disclosed: 
as a mode of dissociation of a-historical rationality. 

In the view of some, however, Marcuse is not sufficiently 

critical of Freud; he uaes "mythopoetic evidence* or, worse, 

lapses into "mysticism.* What , then, is restored in Marcuse's 
recherche du temps perdu ? 

Much of the source of criticism stems from Marcuse^ 
reference to Freud's "phylogenetic" hypothesis on the origin 
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of (repressive) civilization, is Marcuse's "archaic" 
memory of childhood experiences pre-individual, generi c? in 
Eros and Civilization, Marcuse writes, "This "memory of pre- 
historic impulses and deeds continues to haunt civilization: 
the repressed material returns ... ."19 Even a sympathetic 
Marcusean scholar as Kellner suggests that to utilize memory 
and the aesthetic dimension as Marcuse intends, requires 

freeing these concepts from their Freudian significations and 
developing them in another anthropological-psychological 
framework —as Ernst Bloch does in The Principle of Hope . "20 

But Marcuse himself points to how we are to understand 

^ a »nH°^i?i t }° n .? f Fr u Ud - In a P« sa 9 e not often cited from 
Sros and Civilization , he explains: "We use Freud's 
anthropological speculation only in this sense: for its symbolic 

value. Though the archaic events may forever be beyond the 

realm of verification, "the alleged consequences of these 
events are historical facts, and their interpretation in the 

Ihich ° «![! U \£ y ? 0t !l? sis } endS thera a ^glected significance 
which points to their historical function. "21 

uJ~}l interpretation is consistent with Marcuse's remarks 
on Hegel's use of Er-innerunq (remembrance or recollection) as 
turning into oneself,' re- turn from externalization.22 

1* rlZJ^li™^* 9 *' " arcuse ar 9 ues ^r a theory of knowledge 
as recollection: "as the rediscovery of the true Forms 
of things, distorted and denied in the established reality. "23 
IVitllTx 2 l l i n ^u t " memb «nce of a Golden Past (which never 
existed), of childhood innocence, primitive man# et cetera. 
Recollection as epistemological faculty rather is synthesis, 
reassembling the bits and fragments which can be found in the 
distorted humanity and distorted nature. "24 

4 Th ^ £ a ? k ? f "-collecting these "fragments,- therefore, 
required "the interpretation of manifestations of deep instinc- 
tual demands on the surface of modern life, and psycho- 
analysis confirmed [Marcuse's] earlier inclinations to allow 

onTnf 3 ^ 7 °f ra ? ra °SL ~~' as a ^cisive mode of cognition'— to 
guide the analysis. M 25 

But what of argument? If memory recalls "the true 
form of things," what is the relation of this truth to the 
rationality of ordinary consciousness? 



A MODE OF DISSOCIATION 



"The Psychoanalytic liberation of memory," Marcuse savs 
IroMzx T**i C & il 2ati 9n> Explodes the rationality of \h| Y re- 
pressed- Ina-ividuai. As cognition gives way to re-cogni tion, 
the forbidden images and impulses of childhood begin to tell 
the truth that reason denies." Memory yields its own 
critical standards which challenge the established reason. 26 
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As such, Marcuse's conception differs radically from 
the conception of memory in rhetorical theory. In classical 
rhetoric, memory comes after inventio . as a retrieval of the 
products of consciousness. It releases its stored information 
for purposes determined by criteria other than memory's own. 
For Marcuse, however, the weight of the "discovery" of 
memory's content shatters the framework of the one who searches 
in memory. Recognition and the relation to past does not 
end in its "reconciliation" with the present. "Against the 
self-imposed restraint of the discoverer, the orientation on 
tne past tends toward an orientation on the future. 
The recherche du temps perdu becomes the vehicle of future 
liberation."27 (That sucfTT conception clashes with the 
traditional understanding of memory in epideitic speaking —as 
a healing or reconciliation— should also be obvious.) 

„ fc Marcuse elaborates this function of memory in more 
detail in what is probably his most widely known book, One 

Dimensional Man (1964J 1966). It is in this context, 

I suggest, that memory is able potentially to function as 
diachronic argument: in its dissociation of the discourse 
and mode of reasoning of one-dimensional society. 

The operational language of this societyy- Marcuse says, 
is irreconcilably anti-critical and anti-historical: 
operational rationality has little room and little use for 
5i 2? E! 1 reas °n."28 This "fight against history" is part of 
the fight against faculties of the mind that "might hinder 
the total coordination of the individual with the society. "29 

Against such language and mode of thinking, memory 
poses a spectre: "Remembrance of the past may give rise to 
dangerous insights." This is so because " Remembrance is a 
mode of dissociation from the given facts, a mode of 

mediation' which breaks, for short moments, the omnipresent 
power of the given facts. "30 

As diachronic argument, then, memory militates against 
the "closing" of the univerae of discourse. It tenders 
possible the invention of concepts which "de-stabilize and 
transcend the closed universe by comprehending it as 
historical universe." Memory-as-argument thus presents both 
the criteria for judgment and the basis for deliberation: 

Far from necessitating an indifferent 
relativism, it searches in the real history 
of man for the criteria of truth and 
falsehood ... . The mediation of the past 
with the present discovers the factors 
which made the facts ... it projects the 
limits and the al ternatives. 31 

And, as memory dissociates the "facts," it frees the 
human imagination. In An Essay on Liberation (1969), Marcuse 
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argues, "The imagination, unifying sensibility and reason, 
becomes •productive 1 as it becomes practical: a guiding force 
in the reconstruction of reality ... ."32 

But through what agency? The notion of memory as a 
productive" force raises some very troublesome questions for 
Marcuse concerning the relation of memory and practical 
discourse. 

AN UNSOLVED CONTRADICTION? 



Marcuse believed that established reality sanctions 
radical memory only in its estranged forms —In art or in the 
anticipatory memory of social "outcasts. " For this reason, 
he devoted little attention in his later works to the realm of 
rhetorical discourse. In his last book, The Aesthetic 
Dimension (1978), he stressed that "only as estrange wont does 
art fulfill a cognitive function: it communicates truths 
not communicable in any other language? i± contradicts . "33 

Yet, art is inexorably invested with "guilt." its 
estrangement cannot cancel the reconciliatorv element in art: 

The aesthetic form, however destructive it may be, staya 
and brings to rest. ... all content becomes the object of 
aesthetic gratification. "34 Art cannot represent 
the suffering of Auschwitz or My Lai "without subjecting it to 
aesthetic form, and thereby to the mitigating catharsis, 
to enjoyment." However, Marcuse argues, this does not release 
art from the necesssity of 

recalling again and again that which can 
survive even Auschwitz and perhaps one day 
make it impossible. If even this memory 
were to be silenced, then the 'end of art* 
would indeed have come. Authentic art 
preserves this memory in spite of and against 
Auschwitz; this memory is the ground in 
which art has always originated — this 
memory and the need to create images of the 
possible •other. 1 35 



Memory redeems art, Marcuse believes, when its mimesis 
termintes in a recognition? "the power of aesthetic form to 

fate its name, to demystify its force, to give the 
word to the victims —the power of recognition wTTichgives the 
individual a modicum of freedom ... ."36 Thus, art's alien- 
ation from reality does not produce "false" consciousness but 
rather "a counter-consciousness: negation of the realistic- 
conformist mind. "37 Such negation, however, is never simple 
negation but "its transcending preservation (Aufhebung) in 
which past and present cast their shadow on fulfillment. The 
authentic Utopia is grounded in recollection. "38 
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Still, Marcuse concedes, the effort to free the political 
potential of art is blocked by an unsolved contradiction: 
Art can express its radical potential only as art, "in its own 
language and image, which invalidate the ordinary language, 
the 'Prose du monde . '« how then can art "be expressed so 
that it can become a guide and element in the praxis of chanqe 
Without ceasing to be art, without losing its Internal 
subversive force?"39 ' 

Failing this, memory is "artistic and spurious; remem- 
brance is no real weapon unless it is translated into historica 
action. *40 Indeed, it is at this juncture that Marcuse»s 
project has received its most severe criticism. Kellner 
.compla/ns that Marcuse fails to take account of the role of 
couiraunj.cation in human experience and to see the realm 
of symbolic interaction as more and other than the projections 
of desire and phantasy. 41 And Aune notes the tendency 
in Marcuse and the Frankfurt School generally to reject 
strategic discourse or rhetoric as inherently manipulative. 42 

Thus, though Marcuse associates memory with the' 
critique of rationality, he does not identify its appearances 
in ordinary discourse, what implications, if any, then, 
does Marcuse' s critical project offer a theory of argument as 
practical discourse ? * 



MEMORY AND PRACTICAL DISCOURSE 



<■ ui _ The J e . ia F I believe, at least one important area in 
which critics should pursue the idea of memory for practical 
argument. As a mode of dissociation, memory discloses 
a source of invention for what Toulmin has called "warrant- 
establishing arguments. "43 (Curiously, the concept has 
received very little theoretical attention from argumentation 
scholars.) 

As opposed to "warrant-using," warrant-establishing 
arguments seek to establish new premises or principles which, 
in turn, provide support for an arguer^s claims. I am 
tempted at this point to cite Maclntyre^s observation that the 
most striking feature of contemporary moral disagreement is 
its interminable character. 44 But this would be misleading. 
For the issue is not the absence of "terminating" warrants 
—or th« closure of further disagreement — but prese rvation 
2£ tne Je *Y possibilit y of argument . 

As memory dissociates the "given" consciousness, it 
discJraes a locus or staring point for critical reflection on 
received bases of judgment. Marcuse offers us an interesting 
clfjj in this regard,, in one of his few references to a 
practical language, he argues "Such a new language ... cannot 
jrossibly be •invented 1 : it will necessarily depend on 
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This is, I suggest, a startlingly close description 
of the argumentative practices of some feminist theologians 
and environmentalists to establish -new" ethics. Ruether, 
for example, speaks of "usable traditions" as a way of making 
a more radical interpretation of religious paradigms to 
encompass women's experience, "usable interpretative patterns 
are taken from Scripture and early community documents to set 
the original tradition against its later corruption." Bv 
allowing minority traditions to criticize dominant traditions, 
one begins to discover lost critical principles. "46 

-►K*« An f*£ tt ?i eld,8 , effo 5 t to construct an environmental 
ethic sifts the neglected aspects of our central traditions 
to critique "the attitude and tradition of Despotism, 
an interpretation of the Biblical belief in man's dominion 
according to which everything is made for man ... ."47 

Memory's dissociation thus seeks to recall sources 
of judgment, not always "as they were," but in their promise, 
as historical possibility. A diachronic sense of argument 
guides us, in our attempts to establish the grounds of Reason, 
to this anticipatory memory of what was and can still be. 

^e 0 hnrWnn m «f a |!r. 0f ^ 4^ ™ ^ fc ° en8Ure 

tne horizon of history remains open. 
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THE COSMOLOGICAL EXIGENCE AND PRESOCR ATIC PHILOSOPHY 



Peter J. Marston 
University of Southern California 



. . . the end of ail our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And to know the place for the first time. 

-T.S. Eliot* 



One of the most important consequences cf the Einsteinian revolution in 
physics is the reemergence of cosmology as a salient field of inquiry. 2 Gosmological 
concerns had been central to the scientific thought of the ancients and continued to 
guide scientific inquiry until the establishment of Newtonian physics as the 
"classical" model of science. Rather than examine the universe as a whole, Newton's 
method sought to Jsoltte physical events which could then be studied 
independently. As a result, cosmology "seemed destined to disappear gradually into 
the mists of the unknowable. " 3 It was not until the rise of Einsteinian physics that 
the universe has once again been conceived as an integrated system-a "physical 
and geometric whole."* As Jacques Merleau-Ponty observes: "Cosmology is again a 
science possessing a specific and well-defined subject: the universe." 5 

The renaissance of cosmology, however, extends beyond purely scientific 
discourse. Stephen Toulmin notes the beginnings of a renewed dialogue between 
science, philosophy, and theology which is based upon cosmological issues. 6 He 
suggests that, in the development of "postmodern" science, cosmology has become a 
common ground for these disciplines-one which promises to increase in 
significance. 7 In popular discourse, Carl Sagan has brought a new cosmological 
worldview to ageneral audience through the television series Cosmos, and his 
popular book of the same title.* In her analysis of the highly successful film E.T. % 
Janice Rushing observes that contemporary science fiction and fantasy films 
constitute a pervasive genre of popular cosmological rhetoric. 9 

Rejgardtess of its form, cosmological rhetoric reflects a desire to reclaim the 
Greek conception of cosmos : an understanding of the universe as an integrated 
system In which M aU things . . . share in a common good order." 10 It seeks to 
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demonstrate not only the character of the universe as a whole, but also 
humankind s role within that universe--"to grasp our place in the scheme of things 
and to feel at home within it." 11 As Toulmin suggests, the ultimate aim of such 
rhetoric is to establish a "more coordinated view of the world, embracing both the 
world of nature and the world of humanity— a view capable of integrating, not 
merely aggregating, our scientific understanding, and capable of doing so with 
practice in view:* 1 Although cosmologictl rhetoric has its roots in scientific 
thought, its implications clearly extend into other aspects of humanity. Indeed, in 
its richest form, cosmological rhetoric seeks to embrace all aspects of 
humanity-philosophical, religious, sociological, as well as scientific- through its 
understanding of the universe as an integrated system. 13 

Given the scope of contemporary cosmological rhetoric, it is clear that the 
cosmological exigence entails more than the mere possibility of such rhetoric 
which Is implicit in Einsteinian physics. As Rushing observes, the cosmological 
exigence Is "omnipotent 1 . . . both enduring and developing over time." 1 * It is 
enduring in that humankind has always been and will continue to be separated 
from Its natural environment and the cosmos. Humankind, by its very use of 
language, can never live a truly "natural" existence: its experience is forever and 
irrevocably mediated. 1 ' However, the cosmological exigence is also shaped by 
historical developments. As noted above, the rise of Newtonian method was largely 
responsible for the eclipse of cosmological rhetoric in the nineteenth century, just 
as the Einsteinian revolution is, to some degree, responsible for its current 
reemergence. The cosmological exigence Is affected by changes not only in science, 
but in technology as well. The development of nuclear technologies, advances in 
medical treatments, and the continued discovery of toxic pollution in our air, water, 
food, and lifestyles all serve to accentuate humankind s separation from nature. 
These Issues, among others, present difficult and pressing questions concerning the 
nature of humankind and its relationship with the universe-questions which 
demand cosmological consideration. 

It is Important to note that the movement to a new cosmology is, indeed, still 
an emerging one. "By the early 1980s," writes Toulmin, "we have done little more 
than reestablish the bare preconditions for the development of ... a new 
cosmology." 16 There is no established paradigm which ws flight term "the new 
cosmology"-either in philosophy or science. 1 ' Nonetheless, the reemergence of 
cosmological rhetoric remains one of the most interesting developments in 
contemporary thought. 
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ln this essay, I will examine (1) the rhetorical tasks implicit in cosmological 
argument and (2) the argumentative strategies employed in Presocratic 
cosmological argument. Although cosmological rhetoric may manifest itself informs 
other than argument (such as myth), cosmological rxgument it more clearly aligned 
with the both the ultimate aims and scientific roots of cosmological thought. As 
Rushing observes, cosmological myth does not "deal with the nitty-gritty of 
rhetorical contingency." and nor does it suggest low humanity may find reunion 
with the cosmos. Such concerns, hovever, are commonly addressed in 
cosmological argument. 19 

Given the reemergence of cosmological rhetoric, a return to the Presocratlcs 
Is justified in two ways. First, an understanding of Presocratic cosmological 
argument informs our understanding of the origins of cosmological argument. 
Although! the poets of nonliterate cultures often provided narrative or mythic 
cosmologies, the Presocratlcs were the first to address cosmological issues in 
propositions! language. 20 Second, to the df/gree that the cosmological exigence Is 
enduring, a consideration of Presocratic cosmological argument will further our 
understanding of possible responses to trJt exigence/. 

The Ihetorlcal Tasks of Casnolofjlcal Argument 

There are essentially two rhetorical tasks of cosmological argument: (1) it 
seaks to establish the unitary character of the universe-to articulate a conception 
of the universe as an integrated system; and (2) it seeks to place the realm oT 
human action within the cosmological universe-to establish cosmological 
principles as normative principles. Although these tasks are clearly interrelated. 
I will, for the sake of clarity, consider each of them separately. 

The need for integration is central to cosmological argument, for such 
argument represents the most comprehensive ambition of scientific Inquiry: "to 
talk sense about the Universe ms m wholef^ As Toulmin observes, cosmological 
.argument advances claims about the nature dt the universe "whose very generality 
allows them to transcend the fragmented insights of electromagnetic theory, cell 
biology, neurophysiology, and the resf-whJle at the same time, integrating such 
insights into a more coordinated understanding of the universe. 22 

Burke discusses the task of cosmological integration . in terms of 



"transcendence" and "reduction," Transcendence it the adoption of a perspective or 
language in which disjunctive categories cease to be disjunctive* and become 
identified as instances of a common "essence." 23 Burke illustrates the act of 
transcendence in cosmological discourse: Thaies presumably was attaining [a 
triumph of transcendence] for himself w^en, looking at the Tour elements/ earth, 
fire, water, and air. he decided that they were all in essence* water/ 24 
Cosmological argument, in a sense, aspires to establish the ultimate 
transcendence-a transcendence in which Mii the siements of the universe are 
conceptualized as Instances of a common "nature." 

Cosmological transcendence, however, also involves reduction. As Burke 
suggests, "a cosmology ... is a reduction of the world to the dimensions of words; it 
is the world in terms or words" 25 Reduction is required in cosmological 
argument in that M any generalization is necessarily a reduction (since) it selects a 
group of things and gives them a property which makes it possible to consider 
them as a singie entity: 26 It is important to note that transcendence and 
reduction are. to some degree, interdependent processes. Transcending terms 
symbolically encourages reducing terms linguistically (since formerly disjunctive 
categories may be replaced by a jingle term). 27 

* The end of such transcendence and reduction, in Burke's terminology, is 
consubstantiality: the identification of the common "substance" of ail the elements 
of the universe. Burke employs the term "substance" in two major senses: as 
"essence" and as "context," both of which are germane to the task of cosmological 
integration. 28 One of the consequences of discussing the universe *s m wboie is 
that distinctions between essence and context become difficult to maintain: 
conclusions concerning the cosmological essence of the universe are. by their vtry 
nature, conclusions about the cosmological context as well. As Merteau-Ponty 
observes, cosmological argument includes "in the same description both container 
and content." 29 

The second rhetorical task of cosmological argument is to place the realm of 
human action within the universe, conceived as an integrated system. This task, 
finding "a cosmic sanction for ethics, a natural foundation on which our human 
superstructure of right and wrong may safely rest/ is an enduring one" in 
cosmological argument. 30 Indeed, it is this ambition which initially united 
astronomy and astrotheology and transformed them into "a genuine cosmoiogy": 
"the conviction that the entire system of the world forms a single, integrated 
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system united by universal principles. ... that the universe or ournnos is Veil 
turned out."'* 1 

In Burke'* terminology, this task raises the issue of scope in cosmological 
argument. The concept of scope is central to Burke f for in any "systematic 
placement, one must see things 'in terms of . . . .' Aad implicit in the terms chosen 
are circumferences' of varying scope." 32 Whereas the first task of cosmological 
argument need only characterize ths universe as a physical or chemical or 
biological system ("motion" as conceived by Burke), the second task clearly 
implicates human action. 33 In this sense, the second task of cosmological argument 
is aimed primarily at expanding the scope of the cosmological universe. 

Of course, not every instance of cosmological discourse will address both 
tasks. The distinction presented here concerning the rhetorical tasks of 
cosmological argument is useful in distinguishing cosmological argument in its 
richest forms, and other cosmological argument which, although rightfully termed 
"cosmological," is somehow attenuated in its ambitions. 

Presocratlc CosMoIogicul Argument 

Presocratlc philosophy offers one of the dearest examples of "rich" 
cosmological argument. It portrays the universe as an integrated, ordered system, 
and employs the cosmological universe is a model for a social ethic. This is most 
clearly apparent In the Presocratlc conception of justice-one which depends upon 
an identification between the individual, the state, and the cosmos. The term dike 
is used in application to morals, politics, and the universe, without any clear 
distinction in meaning, giving rise to a "cosmic justice ": "a conception of nature at 
large as a harmonious association, whose members observe, or are compelled to 
observe, the law of the measure." 34 In this way, the Presocratic conception of the 
universe preserves "the link between man, society, and nature"~a link which was 
lost during the rise of Nevtonian method and Cartesian rationalism, and which is 
only beginning to be restored in contemporary thought, 35 

In this analysis. I will focus on an examination of tba cosmological argument 
presented in the Keraclitean fragments. Heradituc is the most promising subject of 
such an examination for three reasons. First, a sufficient number of Heraditus' 
fragments exist to give hit? argument context. 36 Of the 129 reliable fragments 
attributed to Heraditus. 35 are directly cosmological; dearly, the largest body of 
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cosmologies! argument of any Presocritte. Second, of those Presocratics who have 
left a sizable body of fragments (namely. Her*clitus. Parmenides. and Empedocles), 
Heraclitus offers the clearest example of a strictly cosmo&gical. proposition^ 
argument. Parmenides bases his arguments in a "theory of Being" which is more 
metaphysical than cosmological. 37 fimpedodttt* on the other hand, is more closely 
aligned with the pre-phiiosophJc poets than the Presocratics in the presentation of 
his cosmology. His fragments "tell .stories" and are not contiguous with the general 
Presocratic movement toward proportional argument 3 * Third, although Heraditus 
is particularly well-suited to the purposes of this analysis, he is also representative 
of the Presocratics generally. As Havelock observes, 'much of the language used by 
Heraclitus. far from correcting or contradicting the pioneer efforts cf Xenophanes. 
seems designed to expand and carry forward a common enterprise." 39 

Before identifying the argumentative strategies employed in Heraditus 1 
cosmologicti argument, it is necessary to briefly summarize his cosmology. The 
Heraclitean conception of the universe as an integrated, xdered system is reflected 
in one of his most influential fragments: 'This ordered universe (cosmoA which is 
the same for all, was not created by any one of the gods or of mankind, but it ever 

was and is and shall be "IB 30|.*° Within this universe, the opposition of 

forces constitutes a natural "harmony": That which is in opposition is in concert, 
and from things that differ comes the most beautiful harmony" [B 8fc They do not 
understand how that which differs with itself is in agreement" IB 51 L 

For Heraclitus. the operating prindples of the universe are the principle! of 
fire: Tire steers the universe" [B 641; There is an exchange: all things for Fire and 
Fire for ail things" 1B90J. This is most clearly evident in his description of the 
elements as stages in a chain of vaporization ("burning"): "Fire lives the death of 
earth, and air lives the death of fire; water lives the death of air. earth that of 
water" IB 761. 

The operating prindples of fire are timeless, for as Heraclitus states: This 
ordered universe (cosmoA ... was ever and is and shall be ever-living Fire, 
kindled in measure and quenched in measure" IB 30]. As this fragment suggests, 
the timeless nature of the prindples of Fire are guaranteed by the law of the 
measure. The Heraclitean cosmos, therefore is a total order, "indusive of its own 
past, present, and future: ... a self-subsistent entity." 41 Yet. this entity-the 
cosmos, the; one order-is also a process, dynamic rather than static. 
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Further. Heraditus* conception of the universe is a normative construct for 
human action: "One must follow (the universal Law -logos-ntmtty) that which is 
common {to all) M IB 21; That which is wise is one; to understand the purpose that 
steers all things" IB 41h "Wisdom is to speak the truth and to act in accordance with 
nature, paying heed (thereto)" IB 1 121 However, the majority of humankind acts 
without an understanding of the common logos \ "But although the Law (logos 
-the intelligible Law of the universe) is universal, the majority live as if they had 
understanding peculiar to themselves" IB 21 Nonetheless, the logos remains a 
normative basis for human laws (wmosl: M lf we speak with intelligence, we must 
base our strength on that which is common to all (i.e.. the logos) .... For all human 
laws are nourished by one which is divine, For it governs as far as it will, and is 
suffident for all. and more than enough" ID l ML 

Gregory Vlastos summarizes the Heraclitean cosmos and its connection to 
sodal ethics by noting Heraclitus' "doctrine of the 'common': truth is the 'common'; 
the world is the common'; and in the state, law is the common.' A2 As a result, the 
state is conceived as "a community, united by a common stake in a common 
justice." 43 Although this conception is consistent with the democratic political 
system of the time, its focus is on community rather than autonomy 44 

Argumentative Strategies in the Heraclitean Fragments 

As the foregoing summary demonstrates. Heraditus addresses both 
rhetorical tasks of cosmological argument In response to the first task (establishing 
the unitary character of the universe). Heraditus employs three basic 
argumentative strategies: symbolic extension, paradox; and figuration. In response 
to the second task (placing human action within the cosmological universe), he 
again employs figuration, this time in conjunction with an appeal to the impersonal 
authority of the logos At this point. I will turn to the fragments for evidence of 
these strategies. 

Heraditus was the first of the Presocratics to employ the term cosmos in 
reference to the universe as a whole. 45 It is this act of symbolic extension which 
even allows the discussion of the universe as a single, integrated system. 
Heraclitus borrows the term cosmos from the vocshui«ry of ;he epic poets who 
employed it to describe the "orderly array of an army controlled by its orderer' 
[cosmetor ). M * 6 The term is "stretched" or "extended" in its application to the 
universe. Although Heraclitus' extension is based upon the notion of "order" 
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common to both his usage of the term cosmos and that of the epic poeti, hit usage 
Is more revolutionary than metaphorical Rather than simply drawing a connection 
between armies and the universe. Heraclitus Is creating a "new" meaning for the 
term-one which Is intended to stand on its own. 47 

The symbolic extension of the term cosmos fulfills tbe Burkean function of 
reduction It does not. in itself, transcend disjunctive categories, but rather. 
reduces what had previously been treated as "the many" or "air to a singular 
entity--the cosmos. This reduction not only provides Heraclitus with the language 
necessary to discuss the universe as a whole, but also suggests the nature of the 
universe as a self-contained system. 

Three fragments demonstrate Heraclitus* use of paradox in establishing the 
unitary character of the universe: "Night and day: for they are one" IB 57fc "For the 
fuller's screw, the way. straight and crooked. Is one and the same" IB 59fc That 
which Is in opposition is In concert, and from things that differ comes the most 
beautiful harmony" [B 8). Like any instance of paradox, these statements present a 
"symbolic problem." A paradox Is a seemingly contradictory or absurd 
statement-on* which requires some sort of symbolic rethinking to make the 
statement meaningful A paradox derives its argumentative power through this 
requisite rethinking: new understandings of terms and their relationships become 
apparent as one "solves" the symbolic problem. 4 * 

The solution to the symbolic problems presented In these fragments requires 
a new understanding of the disjunctive categories day/night, straight/crooked, In 
opposition/in concert, as Instances of the natural "harmony" of opposing forces. As 
such, these statements are ah J at transcendence-the adoption of a point of view 
from which opposltes "cease to be opposites." 49 Taken alone, the statements offer a 
rather weak form of transcenaence-~one Burke might characterize as mere "verbal 
paraphernalia." 50 The statements require a conception of opposltes as 
"harmonious." but present no common basis for the "harmony" (that Is. they offer 
no "reason" to accept the transcendence). 

To demonstrate a basis for the natural "harmony" of the logos. Heraditus 
turns to the operating principles of the universe. Here he develops an argument 
based on figuration, as demonstrated by the following fragments: 'This ordered 
universe [cosmoA ... was ever and is and shall be ever -living Fire, kindled in 
measure and quenched In measure" IB 301; "Fire steers the universe" IB 641; "Fire 




lives the death of earth, and air lives the death of fire; water lives the death of air. 
earth that of water" IB 76]. 

To the modern reader, these statements are somewhat ambiguous: it is 
unclear whether Heraclitus is speaking either literally or metaphorically. 31 Clearly, 
everything Is not fire in our everyday, experiential sense of the term, and yet 
Heraditus Is surely Intending something more than that everything Is "like" fire. 
Everything is fire, not in terms of attributes, but rather in terms of essence ras 
elements In an enduring process of vaporization. In this sense. Heraclitus is offering 
fire as a figure (in the dassical sense of figura) of the "universal Law." 

A figure, or figure draws Its argumentative force by presenting a formative 
principle which not only accounts for "change amid the enduring essence" but also 
establishes a strong identification between the formative archetype and its 
manifestations. 52 in the Heraclltean fragments, fire serves as the formative 
prindple of the cosmos-tn archetypal representation of the enduring universal 
Law. Compare, for example, fragment B 126 (Told things grow hut. hot things 
grow cold; the wet dries, the parched is moistened") with B 76 ("Fire lives the £?Mh 
of earth, and air lives the death of fire; water lives the death of air. earth that of 
water"). The everyday, strictly empirical eiperlences described In the first 
statement are given figuration as stages In the chain of vaporization in the second. 
Fire (as figure) mediates our everyday experience and the universal Law by virtue 
of a common essence. 

Heraclitus' figuration offers a stronger form of transcendence than h\$ use of 
paradox. His figuration not only asserts the integrated nature of the universe, but 
further, grounds It In the articulation of a common substance-namely. the 
formative prindple of fire. 

In establishing the cosmic iogos as a normative construct for human action. 
Heraclitus Is fairly direct In his didactic exhortations: "One must follow (the 
universal iogos. namely) that which Is common to air IB 21; "Wisdom Is to speak 
the truth and to act in accordance with nature, paying heed (thereto)" IB 1121. 
Heraclitus warrants these exhortations In two ways: (1) through an appeal to the 
impersonal authority of the iogos; and (2) through a further figuration. 

Heraclitus grounds the authority of the iogos not In his own arguments, but 
rather in the nature of the iogos itself: "When you have listened not to me. but to 
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the Law (logos), it Is wise to agree that all things are one" IB 50]. In tfhs fragment, 
Heraclitus not only suggest* that the power of the logos is self-validating, but alio 
denies that he is the peculiar "Voice" of the logos. As Julius Mori^csik observes, 
the Heraditean logos is not reliant on "sayings for which we cannot have direct 
evidence." 53 In this sense, the logos Is very different than either prophecy or 
eyewitness testimony: "It is impersonal ... we need not accept someone's hidden 
evidence." 5 * 

By characterizing the authority of the logos as impersonal, Heraclitus 
asserts the incorrigibility of the universal Law. Heraclitus. as an advocate, may be 
subject to interrogation and correction; but the logos, as an impersonal authority 
is not One may question his or her actions In accordance with the universal Law. 
but one cannot question the logos Itself. 

Heraclitus also employs figuration in relating human action to the 
cosftotoglcat universe. As fire is a figure of the universal Law. air is a figure of the 
soul: To souls, it is death to become water; to water it is death to become earth. 
From earth comes water, and from water, soul" IB 36t M A man. when he gets drunk. 
Is led stumbling along by an immature boy. not knowing where he is going, having 
his soul wet" IB 1 17|; N A dry (dessicated) soul is the wisest and best" IB 1 18}. Given 
the Heraditean chain of vaporization, it is clear that air. as a figure of the soul, is a 
normative construct. Air is not an element distinct from water and earth, but 
rather a stage in a universal process. In this way. air represents the proper or 
"natural" state of the soul, within the larger processes of fire. 

Heraclitus' use of air as a figure of the soul broadens the scope of his 
cosmology to include human action. As noted above, the Heraditean cosmology 
invites us to view the universe as fire (that is. in terms of fire). By choosing air 
as the archtypal representation of the soul. Heraclitus also invites us to view 
humanity in terms of fire (since air itself is a stage in the processes of fire). In this 
way. he integrates humanity into the universe, suggesting that, indeed, Mil things 
in the universe (induding humanity) are guided and nourished by the universal 
logos. 

Conclusion: Cosmologlcal Argument and Natural Theology 

The nature of the Heraditean cosmology and the argumentative strategies 
employed in its presentation indicate that what Heraditus offers is a sort of natural 
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theology. As such, it shares an affinity with both the traditional alms of scientific 
inquiry and the normative character of theological thought. 55 In developing his 
cosmology, Heraclitus is clearly concerned with describing and explaining natural 
phenomena. 56 Further, his thought demonstrates a strong empirical bias: Those 
things of which there is sight, hearing, knowledge: these are what I honor most" IB 
55I. 5 Yet, his cosmology is also strongly normative, asserting humankind s proper 
role In the universe, and calling for human deference to the natural logos. 

The religious character of Heraclitus' cosmology is also evidenced by the 
argumentative strategies he employs. Paradox, figuration, appeal to an impersonal 
authority-each of these strategies is characteristic of religious argumentation. 58 
However, it would be misleading to suggest that this is entirely due to the enduring 
nature of cosmologlcal argument. Heraclitus' reliance on religious argument forms 
is. to some degree, a result of his limited linguistic resources. As Havelock suggests, 
the Presocratlcs were working within a linguistic system which was essentially 
pre-conceptual, derived primarily from the vocabulary of the epic poets, and rich 
in its religious implications. 59 Nonetheless, the Heraditean fragments demonstrate 
how such argument forms may function in cosmologlcal argument. 

Although the movement to a new cosmology in contemporary discourse is 
still emerging, certain parallels may be drawn between the religious character of 
the Heraditean cosmology and contemporary cosmologlcal rhetoric. Thomas Lessl. 
in his analysis of Carl Sagan's television series Cosmos, concludes that Sagan's 
"presentation of science . . . serves for television audiences the same needs that 
religious discourse has traditionally satisfied for churchgoers"--namely. the 
"grounding |of| faith in an unimpeachable body of knowledge. " 60 Further, as Lessl 
observes, two of Sagan's argumentative strategies are patently religious. Like 
Heraclitus. Sagan legitimates the normative force of his cosmology by appealing to 
an impersonal authority external to himself (in this case, by adopting the 
perspective of a detached extraterrestrial observer). 61 In addition. Sagan employs 
a "prophetic vision" in characterizing contemporary cosmologlcal choices: one in 
which humankind is either redeemed through a new understanding of its "cosmic 
citizenship," or destroyed in nuclear apocalypse. 62 

In her analysis of the film B.T^ Rushing observes that "space fiction or 
fantasy [may bel the most Important contemporary genre for presenting and 
responding to" the cosmologlcal exigence in public discourse. She notes that B.T.. as 
a representative example of this genre, addresses this exigence through 
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^paradoxical transcendence." 63 B.T., the fictional character, embodies a variety of 
- paradoxical contradictions: he is childlike, and yet very old; he can heal plants with 
his touch, but cannot hold his liquor; he stumbles In our suburban tundra and yet 
can fly a bicycle. As Rushing suggests, the paradoxical nature of BX encourages the 
audience to transcend the conventional dichotomies of reason/emotion, 
mind/matter, and nature/technology. 64 Although the film ET. is mythic in form, 
it shows some similarities to the cosmologies! argument presented in the 
Heraclitean fragments. 65 Both employ paradox as a way of transcending 
disjunctive categories; and whereas Heradltus offers fire as a f/gur* of the 
universal logox ST. presents its protagonist as the personification of cosmic 
consciousness. 66 

Toulmin draws a more general connection between the new cosmologies! 
movement and natural theology. He characterizes the recent reemergence of 
cosmology in scientific and philosophical discourse as a reunion of natural science 
and natural religion. 67 Prior to the rise of Newtonian method and Cartesian 
rationalism, natural science and natural religion were not only compatible 
endeavors, they were the same endeavor. Toulmin argues that such an alliance is 
once again salient: "Science and natural religion parted company ... for reasons 
that operated powerfully in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but that 
no longer have the same power today.* 6 * Indeed. Toulmin maintains, "there are in 
fact . . . some indications that natural science and natural religion have already 
resumed an irregular cohabitations-indications which are manifested in 
cosmological argument. 6 ^ 

Cosmological argument, with its roots in scientific inquiry and its tendency to 
adopt characteristics of religious discourse, seems to constititute an intermediate 
symbolic form-one which is implicit in the rhetorical tasks of such argument. It 
employs a vocabulary of abstraction in which it is possible to discuss, in a 
systematic manner, the "nature" of the universe as a whole, and yet, retains an 
affinity with more poetic forms of language such as paradox and figuration, which 
have traditionally been associated with the normative force of religious discourse. 
The extent to which the emergent "new cosmology" will embody an intermediate 
symbolic form remains to be seen. However, the present analysis indicates that 
such an intermediate form may play a central role in responding to the 
cosmological exigence, and further, that the origins of cosmological argument 
constitute just such a response. 
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ARGUMENTATION IN T1IR FIELD OP RJ1BTQRICA1. COMMUNICATION 



Norbert Gutenberg 
Univcrsitilt ties SaarlanUcs 



Speech communication claims •argumentation* , a 
phenomenon in the field of rhetoric, to he a genuine subject 
matter in as muesi as it occurs in processes of oral 
communication. As far as I know, elnborn lions on the 
concept of argumentation in speech communication confine 
themselves to considerations on argumentation training 
and, implicitly, refer to it as a part of 'rhetoric 1 . 
1 shall therefore endeavour to outline a definition of 
'argumentation* from the perspective of contemporary West German 
communication theory. 

The following concept la based on rhetorical vrifcirra 
of ||. Gcifincr. Yet, for the purpose of keeping this 
contribution as concise as possible, I am not giving 
quotations each time reference is made to his writings 
(for further reading, cf. list of literature). 

' Argumentation * and •rhetoric 1 cannot be separated 
from each other. It is therefore necessary to define, 
first of all, 'rhetorical*. I consider also this section 
- at least partly - as a reformulation of present 
concepts of rhetoric in speech communication. 

J. What is "rhetorical"? 

In order to answer the question as to what is 
rhetorical the question as to what "rhetorical" means 
has to lie answered. I intend to formulate in ordinary 
language characteristics of rhetoric! ty which, t think, 
csscnt lolly reflects Gelbner's approach. 

I would like to start with something that io familiar to all 
of us. If tlie starting point io eveityday knowledge of every cnnmunl- 
cator we may begin by ihc ordinary language explication or the or- 
dinate language expression 'to sjttak' . We who says 'to speak', ex- 
presses, no matter if he wants to Or rmt, an everyday theory about 
'speaking' which is inlierent to the semantic implications of the word: 
to say •speaking 1 alwayo includes: someone speaking to or with at 
least one other person, about something, in one and the same language; 
he says something for wJiafcever reason, with whatever intent/purpose, 
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somewhere, some time, by means of language, oral ex- 
pression, mimics, gestures and bodily expressions. The 
ordinary language word 'to speak' already implies the 
kasswell model. 

Structuring these elements we obtain the model of « 
speech situation and u corresponding listening situation. 
The following figure summarizes what has been said so far: 



SPEECH SITUATION 



HEARING SITUATION 




for MfMt tAjrpoit 
to/wtlh who* 



^ WWr=$WIWT- > MOM- 



HnyKstic 

or«l/vocAl 

mrn -or*? phonic 

mImIc 

festure 

bodily expression 
etc. 




i MAT 



These models serve to conceive the situation of speaker 
and listener but the question as to the distinctive features 
of both rhetorical and non-rhetorical communication remains 
open. 



It might he noteworthy that I am talking about 
"rhetorical speaking" as well as about "rhetorical 
listening". In so doing, 'listening' is under- 
stood to he 'rhetorical' as soon as it becomes a 'listen- 
ing to ' . Making this distinction, we have reached the 
point of elaborating one criterion of rhetor ici ty. 

The 1 to 1 characterizes dl recti veness , i t turns 
the listener's purely receiving behavior, which is 
involuntary and automatic, into an act of listening , which 
is voluntary and intentional. On the part of the speaker 
it is his becoming aware of the "what for/purpose"- 
catcgory which renders his speech rhetorical. Because 
of this awareness, his speech behavior - then involuntary 
and automatic, directed by some objective situativc 
factors of which he is unconscious - turns into voluntary, 
purposive speech-acting, which enables the speaker to 
replace or at least supplement the objective-situativc 
factors by his own intents. Or to nut it in other words: 
the turn-over into rhetorical speaking/listening takes 
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place when subjective purposes/intents add to, respectively 
shape, the "Why's", the motivations, inspirations, causes. 

There are two other aspects which, I think, have to 
be clarified. I'irst, the notion 'intentional and subjective 
purpose* is United to those aspects of the speech/listen- 
ing acts of which the speaker/listener is truly aware 
prior to the actuul performance of speaking/listening. 
It is not extended to things/events which are being 
justified or reasoned subsequently to the actual acts. 

Thus the following prerequisites arc met if 
the speech/listening act is defined rhetorically : tht 
speaker/listener has to bear his definite purpose in mind 
before he actually speaks/listens, and his speaking/ 
listening has to be purely oriented to achieving this 
purpose. 

Second, we shall bear in wind that this is the very 
first step in defining rhetoricity; it determines - so 
to speak - an everyday rhetoricity, a sort of naive 
rhetoric, a rhetoricity in nuce . 

Inspitc of having a purpose, speech/listening acts 
may still be involuntary acts/behavior, if the What that 
someone intends to say is uttered completely automatically, 
without planning, and/or if all the elements of oral 
delivery or language are used entirely mechanically, 
without any reflection. 

These linguistic and/or vocal elements have to be 
intentionally adjusted to the 'purpose 1 , if the subsequent 
step of rhctoritity is to be reached. In other words: if 
the purpose-means relation is; wade available to voluntary 
di spos 1 1 ton. 

The following steps of rhetoricity result from the 
first : 

- The means are not only oriented towards the purpose 
hut also towards the other determinants of the speech/ 
listening situation. In doing so an order of precedence 
will have to be concretized in which the reflection on 

the communication partner and on one's own role as speaker/ 
listener requires the highest degree of differentiation, 
self-distance, self-abstraction and self-criticism. 

- Not only do linguistic and vocal elements relate to 
determinants but also the determinants themselves inter- 
relate: the purpose is directed to speaker/listener, the 

si eakcr/listencr is selected according to the purpose, 
the subject - 'About What* - /When 1 , and 'Where' arc 
adapted to purpose and speaker/listener . 
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Th e explication of 'rhetorical' we have so far sketched, 
refers to the distinction between 'rhetorical 1 and 
'photic' communication which GeiOner described 
(Gcifiner, 1981): 

- Phatic communication refers to conversations 
which "by routine and convention establish and maintain 
cor. acts; they arc thematically limited to a certain 
horizon and the purpose-means relation is pursued 
unintentionally so that both the thematic and, particularly, 
the personal dimensions are kept within the limits of 
non-commitment ." 

"... if, however, the routinizat ion is made the 
subject and if the causes for the thematic limitations 
are being discussed so that with the altered subject- 
horizon model the purpose-means relation may be grasped 
reflectively and intentionally, 'phatic' communication 
turns into rhetorical communication ." 

The above outline has introduced some new aspects 
into the discussion: 

- The notion of 'rhetorical listening' determines 
essential features of an emancipator)* discourse education 
and, consequently, influences the theoretical framework 
of speech communication. 

- The location of 'rhetoric' within a dynamic and 
historical process ought to have essential methodological 
consequences: 

1) Kith regard to the definition of rhetorical forms 
and to the distinction between rhetorical and non-rhetorical 
communication; a typological scale used as an order of 
precedence replaces the rigid classification which caused 
methodological problems in the past. 

2) This scale introduces the historical dimension, 
and in so doing, enables us to grasp the process of gradual 

or abrupt rhctorization of no:t-rhe toricnl forms and vice versa* 
Rhetorical education is the ssthod of rhctorization of 
phatic communication. 
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II. What is "argumentation!*? 



V I shall try to defln* 'argumentation' in relation 

i to the following dimensions: 

- rhetorical discourses, talks, and/or speeches in 
which argumentation occurs 

- the determinative and determined factors of the 
speaking/listening situation 

- the categories 'persuading* and 'convincing' 
("ilberzeugen" vs. "Uberreden") . 

'Argumentation' in everyday language and technical 
term designates a specific type of verbal acts (oral or 
written) which, in reality, do not occur as isolated 
actions. The common feature of 'discourse', 'debate', 
'public address' etc. is precisely the occurrence of 
'argumentation' besides the many other specific features 
distinguishing them from each other. 

So 'argumentation' cannot be considered a type of 
verbal act occurring completely independently but it is 
rather embedded in a more complex type of verbal acts. 
The question as to whether ' argumentat ion 1 occurs in 
non-verbal acts, whether arguments may be built up by 
pictures, gestures, buildings, films, actions, shall not 
be investigated here. 

In my dissertation (Gutenberg, 1981, p. 223) I have 
described the more complex types of verbal acts (discourses, 
speeches, correspondence, scientific communication in books, 
treatises etc.) as "typi f icat ions on the macro level". 
In contrast to these are the typ if icat ions on the micro 
level, that is, 'speech acts' like questions, reproaches, 
assertions etc.). These speech acts construct in a specific 
combination types of speech acts on the meso level, such 
as phases and segments of discourses, speeches, letters 
etc. Similarly to the iypes on the micro level tliey occur 
in more than one macro level type. So, empirical research 
of argument at ion focuses on quest »ns pertaining to the 
micro types which build up 'argumentation' and on the 
macro types in which 'argumentation' occurs* 1 shall 
presently follow these questions, yet only rccons true t i ve 1 y 
and not empirically. Besides, since it has become clear 
that 'argumentation' also occurs in written communication, 
i wish to confine myself to oral communication. Inferences 
in the field of oral communication may well be transferred 
to written communication considering the way in which writing 
can be deduced from speaking historically and reconstructive- 
iy: overcoming the dimensions of space and time, trans- 
ferring tho verbal construct out of its transitory existence 
inl«» permanency, and thus making it available and multi- 
pli.i'le also in identical wording. 
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Besides this relatively formal definition of 'argumen- 
tation', a more extensive determination may be obtained 
by asking for the function which 'argumentation' fulfills 
in the macro types of speech acts. If 'argumentation' - es 
is contended - is constituent of these macro types the 
meaning of the question as to it? function corresponds to 
that referring to the function of these macro types. 

The range of speech act types producing 'argumentation' 
reaches from public house conversations to summit meetings. 
Everyday knowledge as well as scientific knowledge bear 
witness to the fact that though in all cases, argumentation 
is required by rule, this rule is violated systematically. 
The most general expression/common language uses for these 
macro types is 'discussion'. The most general definition of 
the functions attributed to these macro types is: 

- during their course, problems (or questions or tonics) 
which may be either theoretical or practical arc being 
dealt with, that is, analyzed; 

- solutions to analyzed problems are sought and the 
proposed solutions are analyzed; 

- decisions arc made with reference to the investigated 
(that is discussed, analyzed) proposals to solve the 
problem . 

(cf. Gutenberg, 1970; GeiGner, 1982) 

All three phases or forms have one thing in common: 
the participants may be of different opinions regarding the 
assessment of the problem, the judgement of the solution, and 
the proposal for decision: 

- two or more analyses of the problem may be contradictory 
to each other - the participants have to find out which 
of them is the more appropriate or whether they can be 
be substituted by a third, even more appropriate, 

ana lysi s ; 

- two or more solutions may be in opposition to each 
other - the more appropriate solution to the problem 
has to be found; 

- when solutions diverge hut arc const Jercd to be 
equally appropria * (starting from the assessment of 
the problem) j>* K'jipants have to decide which proposal 
is to be put into practice. 

In all three phases or forms the different opinions result 
in controversial positions. The process of settling this 
controversy may lead to different aims: 
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- compromise: different positions are settled by 
reducing them to a common denominator; 

- justified dissent: the dispute remains unsettled, 
but the process reveals the reasons for the 
controversial standpoints and also why the contro- 
versy remains unsettled; 

- consensus: in the sense that one of the different 
positions has been generally accepted; ^ 

- consensus: in the sense that by disputing on the 
controversy a new position develops which is 
generally accepted. 

The process leading to these aims is called 'argumentation' 
in general and scientific terms. The point of friction 
characterized by controversial positions is defined as 
'the point of dispute", that is the possibility of not 
only differing but, above all, contradictory opinions, 
which is founded inthc facts and their interpretation 
and is subjectified in discourse (cf. Geiflner, 1985). 

So far 'argumentation' has been defined only partially; 
it has been attributed by its function to the more complex 
speech acts. Defining its functions, its goals are determined, 
too. Yet, the question as to how the process of argumentation 
leads to the defined goal remains open. 

The category of goal leads us back to the starting point 
of these considerations: the structure of the speaking/ 
listening situation or the determinants of the goal or 
WHAT FOR. 

The coinpl omental moment of the speaking/listening 
situation and the above concept of the function of 'argument- 
ation' substantiate the conclusion that the GOAL/WHAT FOR 
be common to speaker and listener if the process of argument- 
ation is to be successful. At the same time, it is only 
consistent to conclude that the WHAT FORs of listener and 
speaker he nt least different, if not contradictory, to 
make argumentation necessary at all. This is only seemingly 
paradoxical: the common WHAT FOR is the GOAL to settle the 
'point of dispute', that is, to elucidate the problem, to 
gather solutions, and to make the decision for action. 

GeiBner pointod out that the personal experiences of 
the communicators provide the background for questions 
and possibilities of reply (GeiBncr, 1085). The field of 
possible replies of both listener and speaker is also the 
field of the differing or even contradictory WHAT FOR out 
of which the respective Communicator selects his answer 
to the issue and for which he seeks approval by ail other 
participants to render it into the reply which is generally 
accepted . 



The previous definition of 'argumentation 1 has been 
reformulated in terms of categories pertaining to the 
speahing/listcning situation. So far, the categories 
WHAT FOR and WHO have been discussed. For further determina- 
tion the categories WHAT and HOW are taken into consideration. 

Following the model of the speaking/ 1 istening situation 
the category WHAT receives its final determination by all 
other factors, including WHO. Thus, we may characterize: 
the WHAT of a process aimed at settling something disputable 
is, first of all, the wording of the speaker's proposal of 
solution and, then, something which renders this proposal 
acceptable to the listener. Regarding the latter two possibili 
ties are given: the acceptable-rendering WHAT can be something 
which conveys its factual and logical relationship to the 
proposal and which allows the deduction of the proposal from it 
If the proposed solution is understood as 'assertion', the 
WHAT so conceived provides the grounds for this assertion: 
the whole complex, the "justified assertion" is the "argument" 
(cf. GeiBner, 1985). 

On the other hand, the acceptable-rendering WHAT may 
be put forth without displaying a factual and logical relation- 
ship to the proposal and still is suitable to motivate the 
listener to accept the proposal. Here it is a matter of 
simply pretending a factual and logical relationship or, 
without presenting such a relationship in any way whatsoever, 
of evoking acceptance within the listener with the intention 
of transferring this acceptance to the proposal. In neither 
case the complex is considered an argument - neither in 
everyday language nor in scientific terms. 'Argument' solely 
refers to a WHAT composed of proposal and elements rendering 
it acceptable whereby the two parts relate to each other on 
a factual and logical basis. This may he seen as a pre- 
condition to the status 'argument 1 . 

The second condition stems from the common WHAT FOR 
and the speaker's reflexion on his listener's proper character- 
istics: It is not sufficient tc combine factually and logically 
the proposal to its justification, but the proposal as well as' 
the justification have to be comprchens Hi le and acceptable to 
the listener, that is, adequate to his psychic, social and 
mental structures. Yet, this again is subject to the following 
presuppositions: First, c basic contradiction between the 
speaker's arguments and the listener's interests must not be 
existent (this presupposition is also valid for the point of 
dispute: a common answer, that is a consensus is rarely ever 
possible if the communicator 1 s interests are antagonistically 
opposed. If this is the case, the only possible answer to 
an issue will be a compromise.)(c f . Gutenberg, 1979). 



The second presupposition is that the. 'argument' does 
not evoke affective, cognitive, and volitional obstacles 
within the listener, thus it has to be psycho-soc ial ly 
comprehensible and acceptable (cf. Geittner, 1969). 
An argument which docs not fulfill these basic requirements 
in the process of settling a dispute cannot be considered 
as such. 

The wording 'factual and. logical* does not mean that 
the term 'argument' refers to/the cognitive-rational para- 
meter alone. But 'argument 1 is also a matter of emotions, 
evaluations, and volition, provided however, thet these are 
not in contradiction to the factual matter or are even 
presented as 'its window-dressing. This leads us to questions 
referring to the types of argument -and to the way of ^ 
finding arguments. Both are subject matters of the 'topic' 
which shall not be treated here. Equally, it is not my 
concern to discuss questions of argumentative logic, i.e. 
the syl logistical and enthymcmat icaJ aspect of argumentation. 
These aspects have primarily been treated by linguistics. 
I am concerned with the pragmatic aspect of argumentation 
which has not been entirely elaborated (cf. Klein) - 

So far, the further determination of 'argumentation* is 
limited to a theory of invent io, that is, it concerns the 
finding and mental conceptualizing of arguments in general. 
Quite logically, this concept has to he complemented by the 
aspect of factual and logicul disposition which is, at the 
same time, oriented to the listener with respect to his 
cognition, emotions, volition, and evaluation. The definition 
as a theory of dispositio is precisely located at the 
threshold between WHAT and 1101/. On the one side, structuring 
nn argument belongs to the WHAT in as much as it reflects 
the structure of the factual and logical relationship 
between assertion and justification as well as the proportional 
structure of the socio-psychological acceptance on the part 
of the listener. On the other side, structure demonstrates 
the way an argument is presented, it is a tectonic HON which 
finds its realization in the verbal, oruJ and mimic/gestural 
HOW. 

This brings to light that neither the verbal elaboration 
- the classic 'clocutio' - nor oral expression nor facial or 
bodily expression participate decisively in the process of 
determining 'argumentation*. These parameters do not add 
anything essential to the connection of justification and 
assertion or to the orientation towards the listener. The 
linguistic shape and oral expression arc the formulation of 
the mental concept 'argument', but they are not properly 
'argumentative*. This does not mean that they are without 
any significance to argumentation. Factual, logical and 
psychological orientation to the listener requires the 
appropriate verbal and oral expression. With regard to the 
typological aspect, 'argumentation* assumes a specific type 
of verbal style and, in the actual performance, a specific 
oral style. 
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The verbal and oral styles arc precisely those 
parameters which vest the mental concept of an argument 
and its mental tectonics with efficacious power (or 
deprives it of this power). This is how they constitute 
determinants of the successful process of argumentation 
but not of its concept. They are rhetorical devices aiming 
at efficacy which admittedly may impart to manipulative 
communication the appearance of being argumentative. Rhetorical 
devices which support, hinder argumentation or dissimulate 
the lack of it, are all other factors oriented towards the 
rhetorical goal and are seizable within the frame of the 
speaking/listening situation (e.g., selection of time, 
room, composition of group, organisation of the process of 
discourse aiming at emotions etc.). 

As rhetorical-offective devices they all may decisively 
influence the success of argumentation, but do not constitute 
the concept. 'Argumentation* itself represents a rhetorical- 
effective device which - subject to the above described 
conditions - is functional and occurs canonical ly with the 
other devices. 

Above we have used the notion 'manipulative 1 in contrast 
to 'argumentative 1 . Closely connected to this opposite pair 
is the opposition 'to convince' vs. 'to persuade' - 'Uber- 
zcugen' vs. 'Uberredcn' . I shall now define 'argumentation' 
with reference to these two categories and also the notion 
of 'rhetorical listening*. Several authors have argued 
against the differentiation between 'convince' and 
•persuade' by defining it as a merely linguistic character- 
istic of the German language which would not correspond to 
the factual matoter, and furthermore would not be in analogy 
to any other languages. Against the second argument we may 
hold that English as well as French distinguish between 
'persuade' and 'convince' or 'persuader' and 'convaincre' . 
So the second argument will not be substantial at all, since 
the first can be refuted. 

Gciaucr has defined 'convincing' as influencing the 
listener by activating "concomitantly his cognitive, 
affective, and voluntativc forces' 1 (GeiCner 1969, p. 5«1 f.). 
"Persuading is influencing the listener by producing a short 
circuit from his affects/emotions to his valencies (above 
all prejudices) and eliminating or misleading his cognitive 
ability." 

Tirst, arguments alone do not effectuate 'convincing', 
but the concurrence of all other effective devices is 
necessary to vest the argument with its effective power* It 
is true that argumentation orients itself to cognitions, but 
it also aims at emotions and attitudes. If argumentation aims 
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at generating or changing attitudes as a precondition to 
action, then it is the question of reaching the entire 
psychic complex (cf. GeiBncr, 1973). 

Though we nay define 'convincing' as something which 
does not conic about if the cognitive-rational moment is 
eliminated by the prevailing moment of affect and prejudice, 
arguments arc conveyed to the listener in a process of oral 
delivery. Consequently, language, oral, facial and bodily 
expressions etc. arc considered means which effectuate 
the power or the argument or hinder its becoming effective. 
Thus, 'convincing' docs not seem possible if the remaining 
effective devices occurring in the speech act 'argumentation' 
do not verbally and orally support the argument, i.e. convey 
it effectively to the listener. Furthermore, 'persuading' 
is produced but not 'convincing' if these other devices 
substitute argumentation or conceal its errors and lacks, 
respectively, pretend verbally the existence of argumentation. 

This way of using effective devices is possible when 
the second condition is missing: the speaker himself is not 
convinced of the quality of his arguments, he accepts breaches 
in logic, inaccuracies etc. or even uses them voluntarily. 

In so doing 'truthfulness' but not 'truth' becomes the 
criterion of 'convincing'. This implies that truthful is 
also who bases his arguments upon prejudices without knowing 
it. So 'convincing' also refers to a process of influencing 
truthfully with prejudiced opinions. The term 'prejudice' 
is understood as firmly incorporated attitudes which arc 
no longer reflected critically and which arc maintained 
inspite of a possible 'better knowledge 1 . The problematic 
essence of the criterion 'truthfulness' would disappear 
if it wcro not the speaker's own convinccmcnt which judges 
the rightfulness of his arguments, hut if this convinccraent 
be exposed to reflection on its prejudiced content and, with 
this reservation, he brought into argumentation and bebe 
questioned and potentially revised in such a process. 

This presupposes that the process of argumentation is 
open with regard to two aspects: First, all opponents arc 
prepared to listen to each other's opinion and arc open 
for being convinced. Second, opinions which harmonize 
with neither position but which arc generated in the process 
of argumentation are admitted. 

At the beginning, the concept of 'rhetorical listening' 
was Introduced as 'listening action' in analogy to 
rhetorical speaking. Similarly, rhetorical listening reaches 
intentionally for at least the determinant of the WHAT FOR/ 
COAL. 



Following the definition of argumentation so far 
developed, argumentative-rhetorical speaking may be situated 
on the previously mentioned rhetorical scale as follows: 

- intentional pursuing of a common WHAT FOR; decision 
on the point of dispute 

- intentional pursuing of an individual WHAT FOR to 
render one's own proposal acceptable to the listeners 

- intentional shaping of the WHAT (inventio and dispositio 
of the argument) and the tectonic HOW with respect to 
the factual matter, logical and psychological conditions. 

Accordingly, rhetorical listening in an argumentative 
process is considered a listening which is intentionally 
oriented towards examining auditive-cognitively whether or 
not the argumentative contribution follows the common WHAT 
FOR, whether the proposal for decision is acceptable from the 
factual, logical, and psychological point of view. Since we 
have defined the possibility of reflecting on the prejudiced 
content of one's argument as the criterion of convincement 
on the part of the speaker, the same should be applied to 
the listener's prejudices when he decides_en the acceptability 
of the argument he listened to. Rhetorical 1 istening is thus 
prerequisite to convincing in the process of establishing a 
consensus, based on the proposal generally agreed upon. At 
the same time, it is prerequisite to a consensus which has 
been established in the process of arguing, based on a 
solution which has been developed in such a process and which 
has been generally agreed upon. 

Persuading, as has been defined above, excludes rhetorical 
listening. As a consequence, it prevents the listener, who 
subsequently has become the speaker, from pursuing his intention- 
al goals and from putting forth a WHAT by means of an argument. 
Thus, persuasion not only eliminates the possibility of 
establishing a justifiable consensus but also prevents any 
sensible compromise or justified dissension. Though the 
reasons for this might originate in the individual deficiencies 
of communicators to perform argumentation, persuasion is mostly 
characterized by antagonistic interests of communicators. 
These antagonistic interests represent an obstacle to establish- 
ing a common WHAT FOR and an obstacle which principally does 
not allow accepting the WHAT FOR of other communicators. The 
maintenance of pseudo-argumentation offers itself *s a 
manipulative solution. If communicators holding antagonistic 
positions start a discourse because this seems to be more 
useful than the application of authoritarian instruments, 
the point of dispute consists in the question as to how the 
compromise has to look like to be accepted by both. The 
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argumentative process of negoti. *ions consists in 
convincing one's partner that one's own proposal of 
compromise accords with his interests. 

Here, too, persuasion means trying to prevent 
rhetorical listening. Here, too, it prevents a new compro- 
mise - that is, a compromise which supersedes former 
proposals - from coming about. The feasible consequences 
of compromises which have been made manipulative!/ (legal 
settlements, trials of manipulation on the part of the 
manipulated, impossibility of negotiating anew with the 
manipulated party, etc.) display that argumentation is the 
appropriate procedure* With reference to communicators 
representing non-antagonistic interests and their decision- 
making processes, argumentation is the procedure which offers 
the best opportunity of obtaining an optimal result. In both 
cases, the communicative procedure 'argumentation' not 
only represents the more 'moral' one hut first of all the 
more 'rational' one. The reciprocal relationship of 
'argumentation 1 , •convincing 1 , nnd 'rhetorical listening' 
situates this concept in proximity to categories like 
'criticism 1 and 'mental majority 1 . 

The concepts of factual matters as conceived by 
everyday consciousness can he taken for concepts "which 
the matters conceive of themselves", whereby their potential 
content of prejudices, denseness, and ideology is assumed 
unquestioned. Criticism means, "to conceive what the 
factual matters might be" and, following its immanent 
theoretically constructive possibilities, "confront this 
with what it actually is" (Adorno, 1974). The standards of 
this criticism Can he obtained by reflecting on possibilities 
which, though inherent to the matter, are not being realized, 
"the possibility of being different provides the norms for 
being so" (Aristotcl cs , Nik. Ethik). 

As is the case with social conditions on which Adorno 
deliberates, arguments in a process of disputing can he 
such factual matters which may he subjected to critique by 
rhetorical listening. So far, rhetorical listening - at least 
latently - is always critical listening. Argumentation is 
critical in as much as it aims at convincing, reflects on 
its proper prejudiced content, and exposes itself to rhetorical 
listening as well as it exposes the individual proposal to be 
examined as to its general acceptability and its compatibility 
with the common WHAT FOR. In addition, it remains open to 
consensus and proposals which are being produced in precisely 
this reciprocal process of criticism. "Mentally major is who 
talks for himself after having thought for himseif" (Adorno). 
Argumentation does not try to obstruct this by performing a 
short circuit from afreet to prejudice. Only by grasping 
intentionally the relationship between the common WHAT FOR, 
individual proposal, and the backing arguments can argumenta- 
tion be performed. Therefore, argumentation presupposes 
mental majority as well as it makes it possible. 
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Because of the hierarchical structure of society and 
due to the reflection thereof in the characteristics of 
individuals and patterns of action and behavior, disputable 
problems and matters are tackled imperatively and mani- 
pulatively rather than by arguments. Thus, argumentation 
becomes an instrument of critical-mental majority because 
it enables those who do not objectively need to employ 
hierarchical structures - since a basic antagonistic 
contradiction does not exist between them - to formulate 
and solve problems by consensus. At the same time, it 
becomes an instrument of critical-mental majority for 
those who are dominated by social authorities, since it 
enables them to level their interests against their dominators 
and, in search of an acceptable compromise, answer argumentative- 
ly for their interests. This, however, presupposes that both 
sides renounce using violence as a means of resistance 
to authority and as a means of executing authority - violence 
which is the basis of all domination. Those who execute 
authority are given by argumentation - as an instrument of 
critical-mental majority - the means of legitimating domina- 
tion there where it is objectively indispensable due to 
the lasting permanence of the production conditions, even 
if no argumentation whatsoever may legitimate the permanence 
of these production conditions. 
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Thia paptr augments the traditional ?nd conventional notions of 
propositions or questions of fsct, vslue, end policy. After examining the 
explsnstion snd development thsse propositions usually enjoy, an snslysis 
snd smplificstion of them from s aemlotlc perspective is undertaken. The 
semlotic perspective employed is primsrily thst of Chsrlea Morris with 
supporting development from the prsgmstic trsdition in Americsn philosophy. 
For specislists in argumentation, Morris 1 semiotic perspective should sdd 
prsctlcsl insight to their understanding of srgumentative propositions. 
Since Morris' semiotic is behsviorslly bssed, it should benefit 
srgumentstion specislists concerned with spoken debste in their use of 
evidence, counter-evidence, snd analysis. 

Background 

In thsir 1930 tsxt with the short title of A Csse Book in Discussion , 
Frsnk McKlnney, s lswyer snd former English professor, snd Msry McKinney, 
sn English professor, explsin thst s proposition "should be ststed in s 
simple, declsrstlve sentence; should be properly Halted; should not stste 
s self-evident truth (truths snd well known fscts sre not debstsble) and 
should contain, ss fsr ss nosslbls, words which sre well underdstood snd 
which need no definition." These suthors of fsr no clssslficstlon of 
propositions in terms of fsct, vslus, or policy* Rsther, they explsin whst 
is Meant by a proposition snd suggest procedures for proving snd supporting 
the proposition once it is ststed clearly snd logically* 

Russel Wagner, in his 1938 text entitled Handbook of Argumentation , 
explslns thst propositions of fsct sre those which sre "concerned only with 
the truth or fslslty of sssertlons." Propositions of vslue sre those which 
"sssess thst something is or is not beneficial" and csll for "spprovsl or 
disapproval of s belief or sn ides." And, propositions of .-policy srs those 
which "propose s change of policy, which csll for fiction. 11 While Wsgner'e 
treatment la clear, there la little development beyond what la preaented 
here. 

Moving toward the present. Halbert Gullay'a Eaaentiala of Diacuasion 
and Debate from his 1955 account of queationa snd propositions of fact, 
vslue, snd policy resds like s photocopy of Wsgner's. He covers the three 
claaaea of propositions in one pager (1) a proposition of fact desls with 
the "truth or fslslty of s condition or event, psst or present"; (2) s 
proposition of vslue involves an "evaluation or judgment"; snd (3) s 
proposition of policy ssserts "whst future sction ought to bs tsken in the 
best Interests of everyone concerned." With even less development, 
Harold Zelko's Successful Conference snd Discussion Techniques only 
mentions the thrse questions snd explslns them by example, offering not 
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even a brief difinition of the. (Zslko,32) . 5 It may be thet Ztlko ,.. UM . 
in hit taxt that tha nidir knows these from other sources. 

Covsring tha three for., of propoeitlone, Hugo HellMn an d Joseph 
Steudechaz 'wri recently expleln the three in e unner almost ldentlcel to 
Wegner e with the exception of the propoeltion of feet. They expend on 
thle propoeltion or "problem" by Greeting tw© subdivisions! problems of 
■peculation snd probleme of degrca. A proposition of epcculstlon srlsss 
when the queetlon concerns vhsthsr something iu or Is not whst it is 
eeeumed to be." A propoeltion of degree erleee when there 1. s queetlon 
of the extent of something." 11 Looking et e populsr textbook by Judy 
Peereon end Peul Nelson, brief versions of Wsgner'e definitions sppcer once 
again. One poeelble illicit ion being thet enough hee been eeld elsewhete 
on this it... Anothsr populsr text by John taird, Jr. end Senford Weinberg 
dlacuceee the three propoeitlone under the titles of decleretlve, evelue- 
tlve, end ectuetlve queetlone. Their dlacueelon 1b brlsf; snd, for ths 
moet pert, they put old vine In new bottlee. Their eccount of the 
propositions reeemblee eerller eccounte, apert from Bslrd end Welnberg'e 
adding of futurity to dsclsrstivs qusstlons: "Such qusstlons ssk whether e 
certain atata of iffajre hee exleted (peet), doee exist (present), or or 
will exlet (future). " 

In e contemporary text with the ehort title of Argumentetlon en d 
Debete, Austin Freeley explelne propoeitlone of velue or "judgment" end 
policy et eoM length end with reeeonsble development, while dlecueelng 
propoeitlone of feet indirectly. Hie eccount of propoeitlone of judgment 
end policy elms speclflcelly to improve debeting skills. Freeley expounds 
on theee propoeitlone with reference to determining leeune snd supplying 
relevent evidence. Freeley'e expoeltlon end edvlce ere uecful Indeed, 
yet they do not offer the more fundementel lnelghte of Morrie 1 ■■miotic. 

An exemlnetion of contributions from the superb Argument atton 
Proceeding .howe thst, slthough srgumsntstlon etudlee ere flcuriehing end 
progressing with emezing speed end sophlsticstion |ft the particular item thle 

psper eddr hee not been covered. While tyne 1 " concerns himself with 

eemlotlc consistency snd inconsistency in srgumsntstlon, he does not deel 
epocifJcolly with the.epplicetioq of ssmlotlcs to ergumentutlve 
propoeitlone. Fisher 41 , Hstlon Thomss snd Fryer 13 , lowlsnd 14 snd 
Dudcrsk give extenslvs trestment to propositions of vslus. They develop 
their thoughte productively in e direction .i B ll. r to thet of Freeley, only 
in far grsster dstsil. Hingetman 16 vlawa ergumentetion,from the 
perepectivc of ordlnery lenguege phlloeophy end rereon 17 views 
srguoentetlon through e peredlgm of metephor. While both ere worthwhile 
exteneione to knowledge In the field of ergumentetlon, neither edvence 
knowledge in the eree of ergumentetlve propositions specificelly. Selected 
contributions from ths prsgmstlc trsdltlon of philosophy shell follow. 

Fragmet lc Roote of Argument etlve Propositions 

Sines Morris emerged prlmerlly from the pregmetlc t rid it ion of Cherlee 
rclrce, John Dewsy, snd Gsorge Mesd, some bsckground etetemente will helo 
pl.ee Horri. in this hi.toric.l cont.xt with reference to propositions of 
li C ^: V J Vl -nd P ° Ucy - Morrl- «■*■*■■ thst "P.irc. recognised three 
kind, of Interpretente of symbols, the emotionsl, the energetic, end the 
logicel. He then esks whether thsss tight be "regerded ss possible bssss 
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for the regerded as possible bsscs for the dlffsrsnces of meaning of 
judgments of vslue, of obllgetlon, end of ifect" set forth by John Dewey. 18 
Although the terminology verles, the import o* the terminology Is 
relet ively does: propositions of feet bsing synonymous with loglcsl 
interpreters - en interpreter bslng the '"disposition in an interpreter to 
respon^ bscsuse of the sign, by response-sequences of some bchevior- 
fsmlly - snd judgments of fsct, propositions of vslue being synonymous 
with emotionsl interpretente snd Judgments of vslue, snd propositions of 
policy being synonymous with snergetlc interpretente snd judgments of 
obligation. 

Although seldom ecknowlsdged, the history behind propositions of fsct, 
vslus, snd policy Is rich snd sophistics ted, coming out of some of the 
finer thinkers of this century. Morrle rscollccte thet while "Dewey wss 
grestly influenced by Meed's trsstmcnt of lenguegc," Heed "did not 
speclflcelly deel with vslue tsrms.* 1 Even though "Dewey becsmc 
lncreeslngly Influenced by Pelrcc," rclrce "hed not explicitly sppllcd 
the pregmetlc tux la to vslue terms." Consequently, Dewey went ebout tht rt 
snslysls of epeclflcelly velue terms snd judgments in his own manner. " 
Furthermore, Dewey esld of Pelrce thet the pragmatic method which Peirce 
developed "applies only to s very nerrow end limited unlveree of 
discourse. " since Pelrce ststee the "nature of pregmetlem in e wey 
almost ldentlcel with Dewey'e," Morrle le not eure that Pelrce'n 
"pregmatlc maxim cannot cover Dewey 'e enelyele." Beceuee pelrcc 
explelne thet firegmatlam le the "principle thet every thcoretlcel judgment 
expreeelble in e eentence In the lndlcetlve ex>od is s confused fora of 
thought whose only meening, if it hee eny, lies in Its tendency to enforce 
e correepondlng prectlcel B sxlm expreeelble as a conditional aentence 
having ltm spodosls in ths lmpsrstlvs mood."" Morris concludee thet whet 
Pelrce did not "epeclflcelly develop in detell" in hie gencrel eemlotlc, 
Dewey made "somcwhet mors sxpllclt (inj the «ening of velue terme end 
Judgments." 

Mors epeclflcelly, Dewey Judgment of prectlce ee "relating to 

agende - to thlnga to do or be done, judgmente of e eltuetlon ee di«endinr. 
ectlon. For exempls, propositions of this form Dewey would "denote 
prectlcel": eo end eo "ehould do thue end so; It is better, wleer, more 
pru ^5S tp rl * nt> ■aViaeble, opportune, expedient, etc., to ect thus end 
eo. In ehort, e judgment of prectlce le "made with reepect to e 
situation in which ths problem le whet to do." And, while Dewey regerde e 
'Judgment of velue ee en Instrument for e judgment of prectlce," he even 
euggeete thet ell judgmente of feet - deecrlptlve ee well as scientific 
etetemente - ere "lneepereble from Judgments of prsctiefc." 26 Finelly, if 
the beelc emplrlcel phenomenon of velue le loceted in rcletlon to such 
behavior ae prizing or enjoying," velue might be defined in lh* "wldeet 
menss ss snythlng lneofer ee it le prised or enjoyed." Moving in thle 
direction, Wlllljm Jamee aew the eeeence of velue ee being "simply to 
mstlsfy demend." 2fl Ralph Barton Perry found generic value in "eny object 
of eny Interest. M Yet, Dewey fevored applying the term velue not to 
everything prized but "only to those ceeee where eomethlng le prized efter 
envleeglng the conscquencee of prizing it." Morrle' eemlotlc 
contribution ehell be presented next. 

Semlotlc Development of Argumentetlve Propoeitlone 
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Placing propositions of fact, value, end policy in the context of 
Morris' aemiotic ee tab 11 shoe the elgn ee the freme of reference for 
propoeitionel adequacy, belief, and knowledge determined pregmatlcelly 
end bchaviorelly. Ae the ttudy or eclence of ecmloele or eigne , Horrle' 
eeaiotic of fere a grounding for arguajentetlve propoeltlone in hie notions 
of seaiotic adequacy, belief, end knowledge. A propoeltion ae a elgn 
would be "adequate to the degree to which it achievee the purpoee for 
which it ia used." Propoeitionel eigne "adequete for ion purpoeee may be 
inadequate for others." To heve edequecy, e propoeltion muat reach a "goel 
in s psrticular occasion" or generelly facilitate the "attainment of e 
certain goel." In addition, the kinds of edequecy which propoeitionel 
signs have depend on en undere tending of the ueee to which they are put. 

For preeent purpoeee, thee* usee are the informative, the valuetlve, 
end the lncitive. Inforsjetlve adequacy result e in ccnvlnclngneee: sn 
Interpreter (that la, e reader or lletener) ectlng, ae a coneequence of 
eigne, "ee if e certeln eituatlon hae certain charecterletlce." 
Valuetlve edequecy reeulte in effectiveness: due to eigne t an /interpreter 
shove" preferentlel behavior to certain objecte, neede, preference*?, 
responsee, or eigne." And, lncitive adequacy reeulte In persueeiveneee: 
ceueed by eigne, an interpreter producee "sore or laae epeclflc 
responsee." In eum, informative eigne imply propoeltlone of fact, 
valuetlve eigne propoeltlone of value, end lncitive eigne propoeltlone of 
policy. In principle, lncitive propoeltlone elm to "direct behavior into 
definite chennele, end not merely to give information or to determine the 
preferential status of eomethlng or other*" ee do informative and 
veluatlve propoeltlone respectively. 

The convincingness of a propoeltion le not "the eame ae lte truth or 
reliability"; the ef fectivencee of e propoeltion may not "give a preferen- 
tlel status to objecte which ectuelly eetlefy the needs of its 
interpreter"; and the pereueelveneee of e propoeltion may "incite behavior 
which doee not in feet efflcaclouely reech the goele of lte lntctpreter." 
The coaponente of truth end reliability of propoeltlone underlie the 
edequecy of propoeltlone ae do the fectore of belief and knowledge. While 
propooltlone mey be "true or reliable without being believed to be true or 
relleble and without being known to be true or reliable," they may be 
"believed to be true or reliable without being true or relleble." Given 
that belief and knowledge about propoeltlone le a "matter of degree," 
there may be e "low degree of knowledge snd a high degree of belief*" 
Furthermore, a "high degree of knowledge will normally, but not alwaya, 
etrengthen the degree of belief." 

In thort, "juet ee belief in reepect to e elgn le a matter of degree, 
eo knowledge of eigne, when defined in terme of degree of evidence that e 
eign denotee, or le relleble, or le edequate, le a matter of degree" 
Important to add le thet Horrle' notion of denotation le referential. 
While all eigne elgnlfy, not all eigne denote. A elgn or elgn-complex 
euch ee a propoeltion denotee a denotatum - thet le, enythlng permitting 
the 1 completion of the reeponee-eequencee to which an Interpreter le 
diepoeed beceuee of a elgn." So, llkewlee in dealing with propoeltlone, 
all propoeltlone elgnlfy. Not all propoeltlone denote. Similarly, once a 
propoeltion elgniflce, it elgnlflea in degrcee of adequacy, reliability, 
belief, and knowledge ae well. 
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Whether elgns deelgnatc, epprelee, or prescribe, they mey be used to 
Inform convincingly* to svaluste effectively, or to incite pereuaeively. 
Thle suggeete that eny etetement of a propoelton of fact, velue, or 
policy may not be etated in purely deeignatlvc or deecrlptlve terme, 
appraleive or judgmental terme, or prescriptive or lmperetlve terms. 
Howsver, for propoeltlone of fact, deelgnetive terme ere the moat 
functional klnda of terme to uee; for propoeitilona of value, appraleive 
terme are the moet functional klnda of terme to ueei and for propoeltlone 
of Pjjlcy, preecrlptlve terme ere the moet functlonel kinds of terme to 
uee. Given dcelgnatlve terme producing an Informative propoeltion, 
Horrle declarae a deelgnetive inquiry ehould loglcelly follow. Given 
appraleive terme producing a valuetlve propoeltion, an epprelelve inquiry 
ehould loglcelly follow. And, given preecrlptlve terme producing en 
lncitive propoeltion, e preecrlptlve inquiry ehould logically follow. 
Hora eementlc dlmenelone are now added to the beeic three ergumentatlve 
propoeltlone. Rether then the limited, although uaeful, concent lone of 
the propoeltlone handed down from Werner, the wider fremework of eemiotlc 
becomee evallable for the precticiomr of argumentation. 

Horrle hea aome eepeclelly useful commentn pertinent to the three 
propoeltlone. With reference to the argumentative propoeltlone, Horrle 
auggeete that while the "relation between 'good!* and 'la' le not 
ldentlcel wlt^the relation between 'ought' end! 'le'," there ere 
eimllarltlae. Generelly, eppreletvt terme eccompeny deelgnetive terme, 
and preecrlptlve terme eccompeny sppmisive terme. For example, 
"rellglone, In prescribing how one ehould act, reet their ceee upon 
appraleals ae to what la good, end thuee in turn are made in the light of 
etetemente ee to the neture of man ami the world." Thie le familiar to 
ergumcntetlon apeclellate in their recommendation of propositions of 
policy for dsbate and discussion (eeptclelly public) beceuee they 
logically ent; 11 propositions of valus which include propositions of 
fact. Ae regarde public debete, broeder leeuce ere entailed by 
propoeltlone of policy then thoee of fact. Subacquently, more can be 
dabetad under propoeltlone of policy tllien thoee of fact. In addition, e 
wider baee for proof le demanded with propoeltlone of policy then for 
thoee of feet. 



When dealing with informative propoeltlone, ae in netural eclence, 
the eupport for such propoeltlone le "guided by norme or etonderde (euch 
as whet le to count ae edmleelble evidence)," thereby blurring elmplletlc 
dletlnctlone between informative end valuetlye propoeltlone. In other 
worde.. norme or etan<?erde may be eeen at unproblematlc valuae in both 
deelgnetive and appraleive lnqulrlee. lFurthermore, although Horrle 
dletlngulehee between "lnqulrlee into what la good snd whet ought to be 
dons," he recognliee a "conalderable Independence of the two typee of 
inquiry," sines signifying soms thing ee good doee not neceeearlly elgnlfy 
that eomethlng ought to he done to "brung thle object into exletence or 
maintain lte exletence." But, the dletlnction cen blur due to eome 
phlloeophlee and rellglone that hold "ou|fht" or veluetlve propoeltlone ae 
primary; that le, "the good le what we ought to bring about, snd t.ot 
simply what in fact la found deelrable." Although propoeltlone of 
policy may preeuppoee propoeltlone of value, "there la no purely 
theoretlcel iraeeon why thle ehould be the ceee." Morris would thsrefore 
regard propoeltlone of velue and policy ae "theoretically Independent 
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dlneneione of signification."' 



Similarly , with informative or "ia" propoeltlone and "ought" 
propoeltlone, vhlla thay My ba traatad aa theoretlcelly Independent, there 
la a dynamic Interaction and Mutual influence between theee two ee well. 
Oeellng with both M whet ia end what will ba under certeln condltlone," in e 
styls elaller to Balrd and Veinberg'e queatlone of feet Mentioned earlier, 

ia propoeltlone eerve ee Merely one fector determining "whet ought to be" 
- even though edmlttedly, there le no wey to ''determine whet ought to be 
done eolely by determining whet le the ceee."° 

Iu auM, el though the three typee of argumentative propoeltlone May 
eeeentielly overlap, they May be treated eeparetaly by (I) defining their 
elgnlflcatlone in term* of daalgnetlone, eppralaele, or preecrlptlone; (II) 
epeclfylng the type of Inquiry needed to eupport the propoeltlone - 
deelgnatlva, eppralelve, or prescriptive; and (III) deciding what probleme 
have to be eolved in relation to the propoeltlon - problems pertaining to 
what hee happened , lo happening, or will happen"; probleme pertaining to 
what to appreciate; or, probleme pertelnlng to "whet to do."* 5 

Morrla^erepective of objective reletlvlem augment e the argumentative 
propoeltlone in thle way. Objective reletlvlem 1. Morrie* eolutlon to the 
limltetione of ebeolutlet end relativist perepectlvee in philoeophy. while 
ebeolutlete would believe thet eoma "queetlons could be given definitive 
enewere and ralatlvlete would believe that "no euch definitive anaware 
could be given to eoae queetlone, objective reletlvlete would believe that 
for eoae questione "objective enewere could ba given but only in relation 
to apeclflc context e with their own unproblematlc valuee."* 7 The 
determination of eupport for propoeltlone and adaptation of varloua 
argumente and evidence involvee an objectively reletlve choice that la 
alwaye eiada in a context."* 0 

To interpret propoeltlone in an objectively relative manner would 
yield theee rhetorlcel results. Aaaualng the following propoeltlone ere 
debatable, the next etep will be to Interpret them in en objectively 
reletlve way: 

X. The earth le five billion yeare old. 

II. Rock muelc le better then Country and Veetern muelc* 

III. Blood eubetltutee rether than blood ehould be trenefuead to 
eccldent vlctlme. 

Interpreting them eccordlngly v the following requite with beneflte to 
coapreheneion end proof requlremente: 

IA. In reletlon to Cerbon M dating technlquee, the eerth le five 

billion yeere old. 
HA. Reletlve to reeldente of Toronto t , rock muelc le better then 

Country end Weetern muelc. 
IIIA. Reletlve to Jehoveh'e Wltn blood eubetltutge rather then 

blood ehould be trenefueed to eccldent victime. 

Coneletent with the operetlonelleme of ecience 50 en objectively 
reletlve perepectlve could pley a eignificent role in interpreting, 
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explelnlng, uuderetendlng, defending, end attacking, propoeltlone of feet, 
velue, end policy. Thle perepectlve cen allow erguere in debetee and 
dlecueelone to cut through verbel quenderlee end set to the eubetentlel 
leeuee quickly end rationally. 

Summery 

After treeing briefly the eccounte of propoeltlone of feet, value,, 
and policy through varloua aerltorloue debete, diacuaelon, end epeech 
communication eourcee, the lidtetlone of theee eourcee were note** in 
light of their contributione. The next etep in the peper wee a conclee 
depletion of the pregmetlc roote of theee propoeltlone in euch velueble 
eourcee ee Pelrce, Dewey, end Need. Following thle wee e dlecueelon of 
eeverel of Horrie 1 eealotlc end philoeophijel contributione; propoeltlone 
of fact, value, end policy were eugmented. The dlecueelon covered e 
eelectlon of material from Norrle* thought, .lnce en entire preeentetlon 
of hie Materiel relevent to theee propoeltlone would Involve e book or 
monograph. In pertlculer, the lteme dlecueeed included Morria 1 notion of 
the elgn end lte ueee, dimenelone or aradee, degreee of edequecy, degreee 
of truth, degreee of relleblllty, degreee of belief, end degreee of 
knowledge. The peper looked at theee with reference to the erguaentetlve 
propoeltlone. It eleo exemlned the reletlonehlpe between end among the 
propoeltlone, the Interdependence end Independence of the propoeltlone, 
the epeclel reletlonehlpe between "le" end "ought" propoeltlone, end 
Horrle extremely ueeful perepectlve of objective reletlvlem. 
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IN DEFENSE OF TOE FALLACY 



Walter ulrich 
Vanderbilt University 



„. *• f * 1 1 1< S, hM alWay * a ** li *™<t tvpe of argument. Ever since the 
XZJ* ^^f^ 1 "*^* ^desirable f olSL of 
argument that should be avoided by all rational arquers and omInmH ho ^ 
^^^^ic. Those foolishlnough to ^^^J^tSS^rX^ 
chastized and quickly corrected. This view is still held today by the majority 
?lf r9 T C !l tati0n . achola "- I******* frequently define a fallacy as w^Salid 
type of argument or an argument that seems to be valid without teiiw so 

^^I^JSMiffi fallacleS M '*rguWthVt cJrSS. rSaslve 
fris^faT K U L^ ier SU9 f 8t * * falllK * ia a intake in reasoning, 
a Mistake which occurs with some frequency in real arguments and whidi is 

S^Sp*. 1 ?J2? ZF^Tl "7* ?^ k * ln «0um^^ha^ attitid 8 
to develop a list of camion fallacies in an attempt to identify the nature of 
inadequate argument Unfortunately, these treatments of thTfallacFha^e often 
S^rlK ft a }5-M ten "« rcl y consisting of a few examples of the fallacy bein^ 
Snacic^s explanation of what it is about the argument that makes it 



^..JlL^ ^cafea HamblinC3] and others[4] have attempted to develop 

detailed standards to guide our evaluation of fallacious arguments This 

£ "T** nad °" ly llnited 8UCCCM ' £"52 " since 9 ^ of ttese 
scholars have disagreed, not only about what are the essential characteristics 
of a fallacy, but whether some traditional fallacies are, in reality, 
fallacies. Hamblin argues: ^' 

lu . *J .truth is that nobody, these days, is particularly satisfied 
with this comer of logic. One traditional treatment is too 
unsystematic for modern tastes, yet to dispense with it, as some 
writers do, is to leave a gap that no one knows how to fin. He 
have no tteory of fallacy at all, in the sense in which we have 
theories of correct reasoning or inference. (5) 

While _ recent works have attempted to develop a systemic approach to the study of 
f 2?i »Moo^l^i , haS not yet been a totally satisfactory treatment of 
fallacies. Hoods and Walton observe: 
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At the present level of theory, an allegation of fallacy is 
more of a warning than a conclusive indication that an incorrect 
argument has been advanced, identified and cancelled. If the person 
accused is able to dispute the point - or if he or she has a 
defender - the allegation can be too easily dispatched. Merely 
identifying that the argument seems intuitively wrong by calling it 
a fallacy, or perhaps by tagging it with a uitin name, is not much 
use in arriving at some reasonable resolution of the dispute. 
Reasonable procedures for appealing to or constructing guidelines 
for argument are needed. In short, what we really need is a theory 
of the fallacies. [6] 



Past approaches to the fallacy have begun with the assumption that a 
fallacy lacks any utility as an argument, this essay will attempt to develop an 
alternative view of fallacies. Rather than assuming that all (or most) 
fallacies are inadequate arguments, it will be suggested that many fallacies 
play a positive, if limited, function in argument, a fallacy should be viewed 
as an argument, supporting a degree of probability for a conclusion, that 
suffers from a generic weakness, this weakness need not be fatal for those 
types of argument where probability, rather than truth is the goal of the 
advocate. One implication of this view of fallacies is that, rather than 
arbitrarily rejecting all arguments that have been traditionally labeled 
fallacies, we need to develop standards for determining under what conditions 
fallacies can be useful, as well as determining how much weight should be given 
to these arguments. Factors such as the nature of the decision being made, the 
nature of conflicting arguments, and the presence of other supporting arguments 
would be relevant to such calculations. 



It is not the position of this paper to suggest that all arguments should 
be given some weight by a critic of argument; there are undoubtedly numerous 
examples of arguments that do nothing to support the position being defended. 
However, many of those arguments that have traditionally been labeled as a 
fallacy do, in some situations, provide limited support for conclusions. In 
addition, viewing fallacies as partially legitimate arguments with a generic 
weakness may more accurately reflect the nature of this type of argument. 



THE STANDARD TREATMENT 



Many textbooks in logic and/or argumentation include a section on formal 
and informal fallacies. This section will usually include a brief discussion of 
several of the better known fallacies, including some examples of these 
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fallacies. The discussion of the fallacy in these textbooks often does little 
to increase our understanding of the nature of the fallacy. The -standard- 
treatment of the fallacy frequently consists merely of 

a general definition of the concept of a fallacy, a description 
of various practices which are categorized as fallacies, a 
classification of fallacies into various groups, and an illustration 
of the descriptions of fallacies with examples. (7] 

Few people have been entirely satisfied with this approach to the study of 
fallacies, a few theorists, including Lambert and Ulrich(8] and Massey(9) have 
gone so far as to imply that the concept of the fallacy is outdated. Even those 
who support the concept of the fallacy see several weaknesses in the standard 
treatment of the fallacy, woods and Walton note: 

- . . current texts too often acquierce in the 'standard 
treatment, offering little by way of explanation of the fallacies 
other than supposedly illustrative examples. Yet, on closer 
inspection, many of the examples turn out either to be arguments 
that are not fallacious at all, or arguments in which guidelines are 
so lacking that a non-arbitrary sorting of the correct from the 
fallacious cases seems highly problematic or impossible. (10] 



The main problem with the standard treatment of fallacies is that the 
discussion of many fallacies in current argumentation textbooks is often 
extremely simplistic. Texts argue that an appeal to authority, for example, is 
fallacious, for example, while noting that sometimes an appeal to authority 
might be valid <but not explaining how one could tell when such an appeal was 
warranted). The ad hominem argument is included as a fallacy, yet a version of 
that argument is acceptable in a court of law. The definition of many specific 
fallacies is often so broad as to include a wide range of legitimate 
arguments. ( 11] Unfortunately, a detailed discussion of what makes an argument 
fallacious, as well as a discussion of the conditions ttat make similar 
X*!^ 1 * aooe p tabl « 18 "rely provided, m addition, several theorists note 
that the examples used to support fallacies were often inadequate, some of the 
examples of fallacies are so weak that they were unlikely to be presented 
seriously any advocate. Other examples do not fit neatly into traditional 
categories. [12] 



Despite these problems, the standard view of the fallacy has remained the 
dominant one in our textbooks, perhaps following the line of reasoning of one 
author : 

If only by dint of the inertia of a tradition in which there is 
some wisdom, it (the circumstantial ad hominem ] should not be turfed 
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out too hastily. (131 
The appeal to craditicn dies hard. 

TOE FALLACY FORMALIZED 



of hh» fl¥£Z Jt? 9C< ^ 9 C0ncecn wibh the ad equacy of the "standard view" 
?.. t . he J a llacy, scholars began re-evaluating the nature of the fallacy, itie 
t^l Z Z ° l "a* 11 ", 8 fallacies in 1970 and the critical reaction to that 
work Played a major role in the re-evaluation of the theory of the fallacies. 

^&;*25S3J? publicatiW1 ' bheoci8b8 "4- b ° 



fallal ^as^^paS 8 fijgf Jftl "S 

8^"£22. X' £ST attention 14,116 ^ ^ ^ 

Of no informal fallacy can it now be claimed that we now 
possess a widely accepted theoretical account, and many of the 
inportant fallacies hava not yet been investigated in a theoretical 
^at- all: e.g., straw man and two wrongs, indeed, by any 
standard, one of the most inportant fallacTeTTs irrelevant reason 
( non segiutur-1, yet an adequate analysis of the concept - ^ 
relevance has yet to be carried out. (14) 

S^-^JTS' w^f* « W ° 0dS ° nd Walbon done much to clarify the nature of 
several individual fallacies, much remains to be done. 



„f * ^fif* b f J _ b , h f se typea of fallacies has resulted in the development 
*n specie guidelines for determining when an argument is a fallacy^ 
u£e hJn I , ln ? "° 5 allaCy ha a been committed. Rarely, however/ has 

there been a claim that the resulting guidelines were comprehensive in 
addition, the study of specific fallacies has frequent l7 eSTf fewer an5 
fewer arguments being classified as fallacious. Tfew exanples il lust rati this 



T .The ad hanlne?n fallacy is one of the most extensively studied fallacies. 

ironically, the vast majority of these essays suggest either that the mate It 
iK'^f* A h0B,lneni «9™nts is quite Y snallT or that 4 should ^ide 
abandoning the concept. (15) Gerber, for exanple, suggests that: consider 

Since Locke it has been taken for granted by a large consensus 
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°5i 1 ^i t < e ^l 0n the *iHV)ect tf «t at least some varieties of atgumen tum 
ad haninem are fallacious. ... it is only by negiicUngw 
SfeE* ^ fl&ttSP*** 8t atements that this* ffi? & to 
-H™^,' r 3 b ^uanHcatlcns v*uch would save the view are so 

ve[s^%a S the t r P So n r d (16) he ° £ deVel ° Pin9 eVe " a ce6bclcbed 

^Uinlte^^r,^' mi 'ftg 29 ^ 8 £o J m ° £ bhe ^ iSSlHS. nay sometimes be a 
legitimate argument. 117] Other forms of ad haninem arguments have also been 

slrprising^ c^rl ^l^^ 3 ' jOF* the 3 d - S^ta 

surprising! there are a nunfeer of cases where we approve oT attacks against the 

Sn^ 1 " * T t C t laW ' attacking the credibility of a witWu Widely 
recognized as a legitimate tactic. He encourage students to evaluate the 
S th ° £ « vi *«ce ^ examining the sourceT credibility STnSittaS 

Sd^e'afThJn 1 ^ 3111 a l 9Umenbs ceiabing b ° the character of a 
^lrJ^ e J ,c . e , hel i l:0 .. be relevant. Character attacks can be legitimate- the 
distinction drawn by those supporting the utility of this type of a fallacv il 
^.££ar»nted or irrelevant attacks, itus standard, Cve^is unclel 
making the ad haninem attack may often argue that the attack is in fo* 
on IT'l, W a , t9 r nt 18 a legitimate or illegUi^t'e 'Trgunlent deS 

on a factual judgement (of relevance) independent of the form of theTgunSt! 



suoaefts^n J C ?h» e ~ atl8e !* en examining the slippery slope argument. Govier 
suggests that there are at least some slippery slopearguments that are 
StSif hl 18 L? e concludes that -slippery slop^ argXnts ^y contain nl^y 
mistakes but need not, as such, contain any. "(19) There are numerous exanples 
where this type of argument may be very sound, ihere are cases where fISle 
ff \l ia \ r, 8-1 a " irrfividu al to subsequent action. This type of argument 
is heard in law courts, where an individual case may in fact create P S 
for latter decisions, some literature in philosophy^ 8U ggests that ttesSry 
slope argument may play a role in the rule-utilitarian ^ilosoohical 
systems,(20) after all if individual decisions are based or, general X, an 

C % ^ *f, tlfl H °" ly lf ib *** nob 9 u? to a class of 

similar acts. ihe question becomes whether the imnediate decision ran be 

n^T„ 1S Sf-i COm i^ eC 1 decisions ' *e legitimacy^ indiSl decisions 
^ 1 ^^termined using neutral principles that go beyond the imnediate 

rs^ifiVdi^ii, Sl T ? C9 ^ nb can illustrate the logiraHesult of acting 
a specific decision rule in the immediate case. (21) 



steo 2^? H^ a T„ b ° PV"^ individual violation of rights may lead, one 

historLl ° 5 t,,ce V !° labi0n8 ca" defend that position by pointing to 

historical exanples where such fears were realized. Hiose who fight anv new 
programs on the grounds that to permit one new spending program will nake it 

^ iS, SeCOnd bhe " 3 ^Tand so P on until tne tEoge 

ceiling is meaningless may be arguing based upon an analysis of political 
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reality. An alcoholic refusing a drink because, once the first drink is taken, 
others will follow may be acting based upon experience. All of these arguments 

hIL G ^ ! < ?f. 8llp ^ n/ L 8l0pe ar9Uments * et ITO8t ' if not all, would seem to 
have some utility, whether or not a slippery slope argument i s valid depends 
1 f a8 Li W0 fac, \ ual issues: whether the initial act, in fact, will lead to 
additional action, and whether the present action be distinguished from other 
actions in a manner that justifies taking this single action, but not future 
harmful actions . 



**2* "J? Walton have examined the ad verecundiam (appeal to authority) and 
admit that it, too has some utility. (22) This conclusion also makes sense; 

resoct to experts to tell us if we are sick or well, for information 
about the economy, scientific and technical matters, and so on. it is often 
impossible for individuals to know enough about a topic to make independent 
decisions, so authorities are frequently used to resolve disputes. ifcxSs and 
Walton note: 

In the case of the ad verecundiam , whether or not to charge 
that a fallacy has been committed is often obscured by the plain 
fact that sometimes an appeal to authority is perfectly sound. [21] 

The Problem with the fallacy is, in part, that individuals overstate the degree 
Ce ln . the co r c J luslon based on an authoiity .[24] in add/tion, Woods 
and Walton suggest specific guidelines for evidence, i2"5] but, as ve will see. 
even these standards nay not assist in evaluating when an copeal to authority is 
warranted. [ 2 o] 



Ihe ad baculum, or appeal to force, has received less attention. [27] Again, 
there ace many instances where the appeal to force may be legitimate. [28J For 
SSS C £ *2 Y dlsc !J S8lon of our ***** weapons policy will contain an implicit 
apfxeal to force: for example, the argument that if we do not freeze development 

?In^ ear ^ W T P ? nS reSult Wil1 te * Iluclear ™ could tech^ally be aScTa 
fallacy. This type of argument is obviously a useful one. it might be argued 

f^L^F 5 ?*, t0 J^ i 8 4 fallacious if the arguer is the instrument of 
!?2Ii thls distinctlon *»Y not be helpful, initially, it means that 
whether or not an argument is fallacious depends on who makes the argument, not 
^. sub ^ anc * ? f the argument, a position that further increases the number of 
if9ltimate ^ hominem arguments, in addition, it often unclear when the arguer 
becanes the instrument of force, For example, if a Soviet leader argues that 
orfn^fi^ 6 ° f th ? cr ^f e »"f sslle in Europe might cause a war because radar 
errors may cause a misjudgement on the part of the soviet leadership, is that a 
fallacy? what about an arguer who suggests that if an action takes place, he 

(I c ^L^T, V Olent L e , Ven though tnis violence might be unintentional 
le.g., the individual knows he/she has trouble controlling her or his temper). 
In these cases, the use of force might be the inevitable effect of a policy, 
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independent of the argument. 



I will discuss some other fallacies in the next section, but it is worh 
noting that theorists have argued that many other common fallacies may, in 
numerous situations, be legitimate arguments. Both Barfcer{29) jcd Sanford(30l 
agree that in some cases begging the question may be legitimate, others hav* 
suggested that some versions of the fallacy of many questions ar* legittTa-* 
arguirer.t3.l31] Even the -two wrongs make a righf[32] and the fallacies of 
composition and divi3ion(33] have their supporters. 

It should be clear that the broad categories employed by the traditicr.a' 
view of the fallacy result3 in numerous arguments beina labeled "as fallacies 
that are, in fact, legitimate arguments. Toulmin, Rieke and Janik ccncede thaz 

Host disturbingly to some people, arguments thac are fallacious 
ia one context may turn out to be sound in another context. 
"Therefore, we shall not be able to identify any intrinsically 
fallacious forma of arguing. (34] 

'The question becomes, hew can «e best distinguish between legitimate tyres o: 
•fallacies" and illegitimate arguments. 

A REFORMULATION OF THE FALLACY 



Traditional treatments of fallacy have begun with the assumption that a 
fallacy Is an Illegitimate type of argument. After examining the specific 
fallacies, in a number of cases It has become clear that arguments Initially 
considered fallacious have turned out to be legitimate arguments. It might be 
useful to approach fallacies from the opposite viewpoint, assuming they are 
legitimate unless they share certain characteristics. From this perspective, a 
fallacy could be viewed as an argument, supporting a degree of probability for a 
claim, and with a generic weakness. This has two Implications for the study of 
fallacies: the view of fallacies as establishing probability and the emphasis on 
the fallacy's generic weakness. Both of these Implications will be examined In 
this section of this essay. [35] 



Fallacies and Probability 

That many arguments ace based on probability has been developed by a number 
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of authors. (361 We often are forced to make judgements baaed upon inadequate 
information, often we have incojiplete information about a problem, or we are 
forced to act before additional information can be gathered, in other cases we 
may lack the time to gather and assimilate all available information, in short, 
we are forced to act based on probabilities, not certainties. 



In addition, there are a number of arguments studied by students of 
argument (in a favorable light) that do not establish certainty, a typical 
textbook will contain sections on induction, even though perfect induction is 
rare. Argument based on causality, while an important part of argument, is, at 
best based on probability. The strength of even good sign reasoning is well 
below certainty, while many arguments seek to establish certainty, at best they 
can establish a certain level of probability for a conclusion. 



If a fallacy is viewed as establishing certainty, it most certainly will be 
viewed as an inadequate argument, once one lowers the standard for argument 
below the level of certainty, however, the door is opened for the utilization of 
a number of arguments that have traditionally been viewed as being fallacious. 
While these arguments may be fallacious if they are claimed to demonstrate 

^u 3 ^ , they , m Y te le * ltimate ^ they are viewed as demonstrating 
probability (or less). * 



To illustrate this concept, consider a type of argument, that has been 
neglected by many theorists, in the previous section I indicated that several 
theorists began with the traditional concept of the fallacy, only to discover 
that some of these traditional fallacies might be legitimate after all. What 
does it mean, however, to say that these arguments are not fallacious? For 
example, some appeals to authority are legitimate arguments. Does that mean 
they demonstrate certainty? poi: example, it is unlikely that Woods and Walton 
would suggest that even if an appeal to authority met all of their five 
standards it would demonstrate certainty. Similarly in many cases ad hominem 
arguments may be useful arguments, but they are not conclusive arguments"! — In 
short, the "lost fallacy" arguments, those arguments that initially seem to be 
fallacies but are not, do not demonstrate certainty; they merely establish some 
level of probability. 



Other fallacies may function in a similar, though perhaps not as useful, 
manner. Many fallacious arguments add something to our knowledge, even if they 
might not add significant amounts to our knowledge. How much credibility should 
be given to a fallacious argument should be determined by weighing it against 
other available evidence, where no counter-evidence or arguments exist, even 
weak fallacious arguments might be useful; where there is strong counte. 
evidence, even the lost fallacies' may not be sufficient to alter our beliefs. 
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m7. s^isr^ 1 *»s*»TEr± Si- sk 



■ctoaSv'SniSiJf 8 $ esticn of .whether a specific argument falls U»o -he 
rW y i! 1 category or into the "lost fallacy^- category is rarelv 



^„ £ !ii*° les ■*> "onething to our understanding of the S 

^ ~i£, this ia enou * to produce a certain conclusion viewed fr^lhU 
perspective, many traditional fallacies might be ™« PaS 

~ wise,: to "aw the line between fallacious and nonfallacious tvoes of 
ev?S 8 IftlerVin T^Z I 601810 " and fc " «i"3Sj?5"Sl£ 
g^'the^a^gu^ts'. *** wl " * ^ °" * at *ou" 



undesi^lf^ter-alT E5 ^rM™ £ = C eX ^ le ' ia £cet 3 uentl y cited as being 

ceguirelw actiro Vt X^, 0 * 1 ^ _ wton9 ' wd char * ln 9 conditions may 
Lojuire new actions. At the same time, virtually everv debate t-evt-hrmlr A^e^d, 

test s R^^Mrw«5sS5«S 
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of preset ion as an argument, it is clear that, in the absence of any evidence 
on a topic, many theorists would sanction the use of this fallacy to guide an 
audience. Whether an argument is a fallacy or a legitimate use of presumption 
should not depend on the section of the textbook mentioning it. 



^ appeal to ignorance may also be useful in soma arguments. Robinson [381 
concedes that at least some of these appeals are legitimate, even if other 
^!il4l^? ran0e m l te ""P**- In a court of law, for example, it would 
be legitimate to note that there is no information that a client is guilty to 
conclusion that the client is innocent. While the argument does not 
prove the conclusion, it does help support the position. This impart icularly 
clear wnen there is no evidence supporting a position when there should be such 
' 1 suggest that New York City was not destroyed yeste73ay because 
there is no evidence that New York City has vanished, that wild seem to be a 
powerful argument, m addition, combined with other fallacies, the appeal to 
S "J?™' I *9ht argue that many people are 

eating at a certain diner, and since there is no reason to believe thefood is 
™'J n ^ ht .««w the food u will be good. This conclusion might not be 
certain, but it is strong enough to warrant eating at the establishment. 



Ttieha^ generalization t-oees other problems. Here the question is one of 
a threshold: at what point do we have enough examples to act? Even with very 
few examples, however, we do have some information about the conclusion. If i 
f^ow"!!^ ?L? family 1 know «» re that family than if I knew no 

family members. While I may not be able to reach a perfect conclusion about the 
family, I can reach some tentative, even if not totally reliable, conclusions. 
Even in social science theorists are working on ways of understanding reality 
by examining only a few cases[39], in addition, sometimes there are only a few 
examples relevant to the argument, and therefore we nwsfc rely ^ thosl few 
examples. How many Vietnam* must the United states be involved in before we 
decide intervention is undesirable? One is reminded of the social ^cholow 

rtiiSi re ^. t0 ,f lish artlcleS about the holocaust because ^he7we1e 
not replicable; this hardly suggests that we cannot leam something about the 
world by examining a few examples. ^ aDOUC tne 



This same principle may apply even to formal fallacies. Et>r example, 
fggggjg ^ cedent is conmonly termed a formal fallacy, consider the 



All basketball players are over oix feet tall. 

Fred is over six feet tall. 

(so) Fred is a basketball player. 
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£™°^ Y «!1 8 S"* 1 *! 18 inValid ' the c™^™ not necessarily follow 
^ J^r 1 "' 1 do think that the £irst tw ° P^ses do 

add to our knowledge concerning the conclusion, until we know the second 
premise, the odds against Fred being a tosketball player ray bTvery rS 

JE™ ^M^r F^"' I * ile w «W know the cXstoTis 
certain, the probability of the conclusion is much greater that it would be 

taiS" tV ? P remisea ' Without the second premise, Vhe Fred 

being a basketball player are l/(all individuals concerned), while with the 

nS.f 6 1/,th06e individuals ° ver 6 ««* tall)? . «2* lo^er 



and SSsSS? 9 ^ °L* £"2? 8 !T ld te viewed to alternative evidence 

and arguments on the topic. The fact that a fallacy does not demonstrate 

^teffii'aSE ? n ^ ndk Sf n i 0f * thB ar9Ument ' ^ tion is ^etteT^r not 

? J i aqy to °4 r understanding of the issue being debated. By this lower 
standard, many fallacious arguments can be viewed as u!e£l. the «gumenCs^y 
not be as strong as we would like, but we must act on the informatioTavailable 
to us. Even is statistics, there are those who argue that we can learn a lot 
from using methods that may not be perfect. 140 J ite critic Ts f^ to le\l 
weak arguments against each other, it should be realized, however, that whether 
act on is warranted nay requ ire the meeting of a threshed in s^^Hes 

2SiS^S te 7^* l0 ^L ln l9W " nd ** lia P 011 ^ nave been developed to seTminS, 
standards for evidence and argument, many fallacies ma/not meet these 
322? JS" < ^° ea n0 £ mean ' however, that these arguments are of no use for 
those arguments where the risks involved are low and" no alternative evidence 



Fallacies and Generic weaknesses 



There should be a second component of a revised view of fallacies- t-h* 
^sssf a fallacy should be viewed as generic. By this*! 4an „at to' can 
S vL"f± tKe ° £ J! allat * 18 t^Tthat the argument tends to nave 
a certain type of weakness. This type of weakness can suggest certain tvoes of 

££T£ S? *tf "? «9 ai nst the fallacy ."Ihese £K?2** 
^taS J 3S t i£Li tI ?^f?fJ2i 0 ! argument - *«• la a tendency of many critics to 
label £allac y to an argument when the accuracy of that label 
fX^^V 80 '" 31 ■""I* 10 " that is, at best, debatable.* For e^le, a 
SfillfLhT^f a " ^ST?^* 8 * 1 " 9 a ^ generalization when the advocate 
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For exanple, an argument dismissed « b a false d Henna may be legitimate if 
e^lain why the other altSSWvS^, "IlE bTdiMisseS 
(presumably in most debates the advocates do not have time to discuss all 
alternatives, or they right think it 'obvious' «hy the alternative^ \™Tt fuT 
were undersirable) . Fallacies relating to causality , re frequently so labeled 
because the critic makes an assumption about the subject being .Tgued. a critic 
that suggests there is a third cause that produces bSS the Juss^nd the "freer 
might make such a claim prematurely, otie advocate might be able to deny the 
^f^L 33 ^ 10 " ■ Bde by ? ritic - Causality is . ccmplex field ofrtu^ 
and many attacks on causal studies may assume too rigorous a standard 

other attacks may turn out to be in error, in almost all cases the criticism 
involves an attack that is camelling only if one assu£fl u? truth o ££ 
elements in the causal relationship. (41] re 



evide^ f^ft i ^H? 088 *? evidence makes the factual assumption that the 
of 0Mt *, relevant to the conclusion, to label an argument as a 
slippery slope requires assuming that the slope is not slippery, which as 

?^iT ly , indi =n ed 18 n0t alwa * s the Standee* SST^Saof™ 

^^ aM if 9 L2 >at , "SP* 88 °- S - and Briti8h 9» control taw, {42 1 yet a casl 
can be made that, in the critical areas being compared, these countries mightbe 
analogous (and the strength of Rowland's attacks wy depend u^ the nature or 

taL££f^?T be , ln9 ul raWn, V, EVen i£ Rowland 18 accurate in this specifTc 
instance, it is only because his attack can withstand counterattack. (431 After 
all, no analogy is perfect, the adequacy of the analogy depends "upon how^eU 
the analogy can be defended against attacks. 



Understanding the theory of fallacies may be useful in assisting speakers 
to isolate weaknesses in arguments, much as preparing debaters to argueleneric 
arguments helps them prepare for a debate, m^eithir case is the Sm^tion 
?o lalitt^J^ir 1 ^ 9 ^".^ Wtunity the initial advocate .aybe able 
n^rsftt^^^ 

r«aui*;£i!ar by an indivWual otitio 



f?? 6 tteorists have suggested the use of a principle of charity[441 in 
evaluating fallacies: the critic should formula te the a riim^t^Vpiyin^ 
missing premises, etc.) in a manner that produces the strongest ^oisibta 

?n^ 1 V i nn EVe i . n H 1 the ^ the0ri8ta ' h ° WeVer ' **** LtK beXe! 

fact^l Vr^-'h ^ 8olve the problem when the criticism concerns^ne 
truthof the missing premise, nor does it address the inability of the 
arguer to defend the argument against the criticism of the individual labeling 
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the argument as a fallacy. 



„ S viewing the fallacy as an argument establishing probability with a 

22K ? T" " efl eh« ize tha contribution that even fallacious arguments 
^L,?* 6 „ t0 understandiny, while noting the limitations of those 

arguments. How serious these limitations are will depend on the specific 
argument and the nature of other arguments available, ten/times tte criticism 

"dV *S. £ °M an In ° ther 08888 the i^t Y an^ of tte decision 

dJes n* £1 h 8tandard £or «?«■* that the fallacy cannot meetT ibis 
£!mt. 7 ^ case8 the fallacy might be an acceptable type of 

OONCUUSION 



. *p argument cannot have truth as its goal. Often we must act based upon 
evidence that may not be conclusive, in other cases perfect evidence and/o^ 
arguments are not available. i„ still other situations the Effort retired to 
discover anything approximating the truth is too difficult! fteffly the 
decisions involved may be so trivial that absolute truth is an^Sssary 



worki™ !n .IT" " argument. Even those theorists 

e^ron^us?v ^ J^L will concede that there are many examples of arguments 

S^V?? , labeled 88 fallacious. in fact, in those arguments where 

probability (or even lower levels of understanding) is the goal, we may be 

^hf^™ In the " f 8tr «^ argents to 

the contrary, the fallacy may have a legitimate role in argument. to 

S a i™i Y i} SC0Un - t £ * C9>,M!n * 88 being fal ^cious emphasizes the" argument " 
^S t '* 1 ^ at the same time ignoring any positive contributions such an 
argument might have to our understanding of the world. Given that few 'perfect' 
^^"ts can be found in ordinary discourse, such a strategy is unwise. At the 
same ttaa, it is important to understand the nature of the weaknesses of these 
types c arguments, if for no other reason than to avoid placing undue weight to 
these arguments. The objections to fallacies may act as topol foTa «itic o? 
a Se Jren ^i ? 99< ? , , t , in9 Potential arguments against an advoHES, in some cases 
^J' ^" 11 , 1 proVe 8UCCeaa£u1 ' in others not. the fallacy may have only a 
limited function in argument, but that function should not be ignored. 
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WHAT CAN SPEECH ACTS DO FOR ARGUMENTATION THEORY? 



Sally Jackson 
University of Oklahoma 



For the past seven years, Scott Jacobs and I have given thought from 
time to time to the application of speech acts theory In analysis of 
ordinary argument. We have both been convinced that the Insights Into 
communication offered by speech acts theory could make a very fundamental 
contribution to the study of argument, and we have tried to point out 
some of the possibilities In the essays we've written on argument and 
persuasion In conversation. Our efforts, however, have been limited, and 
we have not produced any systematic, comprehensive analysis of the role 
of speech acts In ordinary argument. In Speech Acts In Argumentat ive 
Discussion , van Eemeren and Grootendorst have attempted a systemalfHTand 
comprehensive analysis. 2 I approached this book (and their other recent 
English-language publications) with genuine enthusiasm and optimism. 3 I 
found much that Is promising In this work, but I also found a number of 
disappointments. My purpose in this essay Is to offer a summary evaluation 
of the work represented In Speech Acts In Argumentative Discussion , with 
focus on the use made of speech acts theory. I will begin by reviewing 
some central themes In the theory of speech acts, and then I will comment 
on what I see as the significant Insights and the apparent shortcomings 
of van Eemeren and Grootendorst *s analysis. 

Two Central Themes In Speech Acts Theory 

Without attempting a systematic summary of speech acts theory, 4 I 
would like to highlight aspects of speech acts which have special relevance 
to argumentation theory and to an understanding of van Eemeren and 
Grootendorsfs work. For brevity and focus, I will simply mention two 
central themes. 

Force and Content 

In speech acts theory, a distinction Is drawn between the lllocutlonary 
force of a speech act (the kind of act It Is, such as requesting, promising, 
or asserting) and the proposltlonal content of the act ( what Is requested, 
promised, or asserted). Proposltlonal content, especially""^ acts like 
asserting or stating, corresponds closely to the sort of thing one 
ordinarily thinks of as the substance of an argument: statements about 
states of affairs, about properties of objects, about attributes or actions 
of persons, and so on. Speech acts are not reducible to proposltlonal 
content, even for the sorts of acts (like asserting and stating) most 
closely Identified with their prepositional contents. Beyond proposltlonal 
content, any speech act also has some lllocutlonary force, and any given 
proposition may appear In acts of widely varying force. Thus, the propo- 
sition Charlie will serve tongue sandwiches" may be the content of a 
request, a promise, an assertion, an offer, a threat, and so on. For any 
given force, there are categorical restrictions on the proposltlonal 
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content of the act (e.g., requests take propositions about a future act 
by the addressee, promises propositions about a future act by the speaker), 
but any given proposition will not be restricted to some single force. 

Without a distinction between force and content, It Is not clear 
what need there would be for a theory of speech acts. We take an Interest 
In the force of an utterance precisely because descriptions of utterances 
In terms of their proposltlonal contents do not allow us to understand 
communication very well. The distinction between force and content, though 
familiar to most communication scholars, bears mention here because of a 
subtle confusion between the force and content of an assertion, to be 
discussed later. 

Felicity Conditions 

In terms of the philosophical puzzles motivating the development of 
speech acts theory, the Idea that there are specific conditions governing 
the appropriate performance of speech acts Is truly a central theme. 
Given that some statements cannot be evaluated In terms of exact criteria 
for the truth or falsity of their proposltlonal contents, how can such 
statements be challenged, justified, or criticized? The simplified 
answer Is that they are to be evaluated not In terms of the truth of a 
proposition but In terms of the rational and conventional prerequisites 
for the performance of a speech act. These prerequisites, which differ 
from act type to act type, are termed felicity conditions. The .felicity 
conditions for a request Include a desire by the speaker that the listener 
do the act requested, a belief by the speaker that the listener Is able 
and willing (In principle) to do the act, and a belief by the speaker that 
the listener would not do the act as a matter of course. The felicity 
conditions for a promise Include an Intention by the speaker to do the 
act promised, a belief by the speaker that the listener wants the speaker 
to do the act, and a belief by the speaker that the speaker Is able to 
do the act. 

The primary appeal of speech acts theory for argumentation analysis 
has always seemed to me to follow from the Idea of felicity conditions. 
Recognition of differing rational characteristics attached to different 
kinds of conversational acts allows for analysis of the attack and defense 
of such acts which does not depend on reducing them to a series of 
propositions. Speaking from experience In empirical analysis of conver- 
sational argument* the single most useful contribution of speech acts 
theory Is In explaining how certain things come to be at Issue In an 
argument. In the theory of speech acts, the performance of any act Is 
seen as committing the speaker, In principle, to the set of beliefs and 
Intentions embodied In the felicity condltons. Thus, the performance of 
a request, promise, or other act carries with It a package of commitments, 
expressible as propositions, and representing the beliefs associated with 
felicitous acts of that type. The speaker does not advance this series 
of subordinate propositions on their own merits, but Incurs responsibility 
for thorn by virtue of performing an act for which they are rational or 
conventional prerequisites. Conversational argument Is full of bizarre 
little Interludes whose bearing on what might be called the Issue can 
only be understood as depending on the preconditions of some superordlnate 
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speech act. For later clarity, we will wish to distinguish between the 
proposltlonal content of a speech act (as discussed above) and the bundle 
of subordinate propositions carried along when the act Is performed. 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst Make use of the theory of speech acts 
In three ways: first, they provide an analysis of making an argument as 
a complex lllocutlonary act composed of elementary assertions; second, 
they com tempi ate the conventional aspects of the perlocutlonary act of 
convincing, but come to no firm conclusions; and third, they offer a 
code of conduct* for rational discussions based on a delimitation of 
allowable lllocutlonary acts and a set of more general conversational 
principles. The remainder of my essay will consist of discussion of the 
first and third of these contributions. 

The lllocutlonary Act of Making an Argument 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst *s Id^a that making an argument Is a 
complex lllocutlonary act Is an appeaVng one. As O'Keefe has pointed 
out, an arguroenti Is not properly considered a speech act, but making an 
[J^"*/** D V The usef "l"«s of this notion depends on the analyst's 
ability to formulate a set of felicity conditions for making an argument 
parallel to the conditions for requesting, promising, asserting, and so 
on. Van Eemeren and Grootendorst provide a candidate analysis of the 
felicity conditions for making an argument. According to their analysis, 
a speaker has properly performed the speech act of making an argument if: 

(0) the speaker has put forward an expressed opinion 0 and a series 
of assertions S). S 2 S „; 

(1) S 1§ S 2 , . . S are assertives In which propositions are 
expressed ( proportional content condition); 

(2) advancing i\, S2, . . ., S n counts as an attempt by S to justify 
0 to L # s satisfaction (essential condition); 

(3) S believes that: (a) L does not (or may not) accept 0; and (b) 

does (or will) accept Sj, . ., S n ; and (c) |_ will accept the 
set of statements as a justification of 0 (preparatory conditions) 

(4) S believes: (a) that 0 Is acceptable; and (b) that Si. .... S n 
are acceptable; and (c) that the set of statements justify 0 
(sincerity conditions). * u 

Two features of this analysis bear special mention. First, the 
cond tlons find equal applicability to single acts by a speaker or to 
multiple acts Interrupted by the acts of an interlocutor. A speaker may 
be said to have made an argument any time actual or expectable disagreement 
Is met with a defense, whether the defense Is presented as a neat package 
!!!^ an £ 1n 2.. the ? x P ressed opinion, or as a series of ad hoc reactions to 
demands by the interlocutor. Requesting and promising do not come about 
in this way. so far as has been established in the literature. Speakers 
i|t out to make a promise or to make a request, while making an argument 
may be imposed on the speaker by an Interlocutor who calls out the 
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argument through a series of direct conversational demands. Making an 
argument may be a collaborative speech act in the blunt sense That u may 
come about through the subordinate speech acts of two or more speakersT 

...hJ! SeCOn S! ^^Ny feature of these conditions Is that they are 
audience-centered. This feature Is typical of practically all recent 
l« liltl ;I,; P ?! Ch ac " | n natural discourse; the consensus nowadays Is 
to treat felicity conditions as strong or weak mutual belief conditions. 8 

?!! ^J/TT** 10 ? , the0ry ' the "dlence-centeredness of the condUions 
Is particularly crucial, because It underscores the cooperative nature of 
bTHUfi \: ? r J 1n » r y ^course. A justification for an assertion^ not 
be sufficient to satisfy a generalized or Idealized skeptic but onl v to 
answer the actualized skepticism of a particular InteHo'cutor ^glment 
foJM!!nl P nJ ?P en " e ^J as 15 jested by van Eemeren and Grootendorst '.s 
formulations of the conditions: an interlocutor my query the Initiating 
act, first on one ground, then on another, and so on; further, the answer 

Wo^Sa^ " y J 5 ? f , be queried ' 50 that a ^" ts "n expand to 
Incorporate an unlimited number of subordinate propositions. This open- 

fn f??!! 5 ^ 9 ^^ 6 ^ 0 " 5 ^" 0 ^ from the Perspective of an Idealized skeptic, 
to allow for Infinite regress. From the dialogic perspective outlined by 
van Eemeren and Grootendorst, the open-endedness of argument has the same 
sort of status as have certain grammatical principles which may be recur- 
™* ;? P \ ied £ 1th , 0ut limit: in Practice. Interlocutors work o 
cooperatively how far an argument must be expanded to satisfy both parties 

go ll foil™? 9 * ^ continuing » even ^ugh in principle they could 

Now, these two Insights are appreciable, and they point to precisely 
what I see as the advantage of a process-based approach over a product- 
based approach to the study of argument. However, as a contribution to 

« fnLn!f!5T y ° f r P " Ch act 5 2 r t0 argumentation theory, the conditions 
as formulated by yan Eemeren and Grootendorst have some obvious weaknesses. 
There may be nothing Inherently objectionable about the Idea of an lllo- 
cutlonary act complex composed of elementary lllocutlonary acts, but when 
we get down to cases, the problems Involved In analyzing such complexes 
look very tough. With full appreciation for the difficulty of the task 
van Eemeren and Grootendorst have set themselves, I wish to point out 
some places where they seem to me to have gone wrong. 

Reduction of Argument to Propositions In the Guise of Assertions 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst seemingly want to analyze arguments as 
constellations of propositions, but propositus are not speech acts, so 

Z U s Pr°P° sed that argument Is composed of a series of assertions 
in wh?ch propositions are put forward. In trying to analyze argument this 
way. van Eemeren and Grootendorst at once sacrifice most of the potential 
utility of speech acts theory. Jacobs and I have tried to demonstrate In 
our own research that arguments can be offered In favor of or 1n opposl- 
^n«n?^ ty 5 e °r sp " Ch "t whatsoever: requests, complaints, even 
compliments. Van Eemiren and Grootendorst assert Instead that for argu- 
mentation to occur, the speaker must make one or more assertions In support 
of an expressed opinion conveyed by an Initial act which also has the 
nSEL^MnH ass f; rt1ve - According to their reasoning, an argument apparently 
originating with a speech act such as a directive Is in fact concerned 
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not with the performance of that act, but with the performance of some 
directly conveyed act of asserting. They point out, for example, that 
It would be wrong to analyze "Let's take an umbrella, or do you want to 
get wet? as Involving an expressed opinion conveyed by a directive and 
argumentation conveyed by a question. Instead, they formulate the 
expressed opinion as "It is advisable to take an umbrella," and assert 
that the apparent directive actuary has the force of an assertive. The 
rationale for these claims Is not clear to ix>. 

Between two analytic positions, van Eemeren and Grootendorst have 
chosen a middle ground which has the advantages of neither extreme. One 
might plausibly attempt analysis of ordinary argument In terms of the 
propos tions conveyed by speech acts, and claim that argument Involves 
rendering such propositions explicit and subjecting them to critique. 
Since the performance of speech acts Is known to commit the speaker to 
belief In a package of propositions, and since argument quite often does 
single out one of these propositions for scrutiny, this position Is not 
without strengths. It has problems, though, accounting for certain 
obvious features of ordinary argument, such as the fact that subarguments 
on a series of these propositions Inexplicably cling together, and the 
fact that losing an argument Is as likely to require the outright with- 
drawal of a speech act as the repudiation of a particular proposition. 
Van Eemeren and Grootendorst do not analyze arguments as constellations 

^L P r°f? S ^ l0nS, . but a PP rox1 "» t e this approach by analyzing arguments as 
constellations of assertions. 

To the left of van Eemeren and Grootendorst's postlon Is the other 
extreme, typified by my own work with Jacobs. Acknowledging that argument 
Is over acts rather than over propositions, there Is no obvious reason to 
try to reduce the myriad acts people argue for or against to what van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst term assertlves. Van Eemeren and Grootendorst 
"*Z y fl 9 r f e that the Allowing exchange Involves argumentation, 

and that the argumentation Is Erected at something conveyed by the first 
utterance (an act of complaining, or as they would have It, of asserting). 

1 A: This car Is the worst hunk of junk I ever owned! 

2 B: Now what's wrong? 

3 A: The door handle Is busted. It won't open from Inside. 

4 B: That sounds easy enough to fix. 

5 A: Each thing by Itself Is easy enough to fix. If you don't 

mind having your car In and out of the shop once or twice 
a week. 

6 B: When did you ever have the car In the shop twice In one week? 

7 A: Stop nitpicking me. You get my point all right. 

B B: I sure do. Your point Is bitch, bitch, bitch. That's all 
you ever do these days. 
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9 A: Look, I only said what we've both been saying for months, 
that this car sucks. 

10 B: So It sucks. Does that mean you have to make a big production 
out of every little thing that doesn't go your way? 

H A: You're the one making a big production of It. I just said 
what I think. 

12 B: Repeat after me: I must not think bad thoughts. 

13 i (laughs) I guess I shouldn't really complain about all these 

little problems— sorry I've been so difficult lately. 

hi Following the suggestion van Eemeren and Grootendorst make about 
Let s take an umbrella," we might try Interpreting turn 1 as an assertion 
conveying the proposition "This car Is bad." This works well, since 
the complaint Is after all Indirect rather than direct. The next five 
turns would then be considered as requests for supporting argumentation 
by B and responses by A. Treating these five turns this way doesn't give 
much satisfaction, but we can do it If we must. By turn B, however, we 
definitely bog down, since A and B are obviously not talking about the 
ui d car anymore, Dut they aren't working on a whole new argument, either. 
What B Is doing In turn 8 Is the same thing B was doing In turns 2, 4, and 
6: challenging the sincerity of A's complaint by Implying that A complains 
whether or not anything Is really wrong. B has "refuted" A's complaint, 
not In the sense of denying the proposltlonal content of the complaint, 
but in the sense of showing that A complained Improperly. B challenged 
the act of complaining, not the act of asserting or the proposltlonal 
content of either the complaint or the assertion. A, likewise, first 
defended the act of complaining, then withdrew the act In response to B's 
challenges. What advantage might come from Imposing the force of an 
assertion on every arguable act and every supporting act Is not clear, 
especially when we stop short of simply analyzing each utterances as one 
or more elementary propositions. 

Inadequately Developed Conditions 

; A second troublespot In van Eemeren and Grootendorsfs theory Is the 
set of felicity conditions they have proposed. Nothing good can come of 
regarding argumentation as an lllocutlonary act If the felicity conditions 
for the act cannot be formulated In an empirically defensible way. 
Although van Eemeren and Grootendorst are to be commended for attempting 
the formulation, progress toward a viable speech acts analysis of argument 
depends upon revisions to account for counterexamples such as the following, 
representing apparent violations of the preparatory conditions, the sin- 
cerity conditions, and the essential condition, respectively. 

. }' A of ! er ? a bas . 1 ! f ? r 0 known to be unacceptable to L . expecting 
that L will challenge this in turn, or perhaps hoping that L will simply 
decide that It Isn't worth pursuing. A strategic variation of this theme 
might Involve S offering an argument known to be unacceptable to L as a 
kind of gambit, to call out a conflict previously Implicit or concealed. 
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in any visible way. S need not even accept responsibility for the oualltv 
of the supporting proposition: ordinary language provided nuLrous 

^w e !. S f e " terS S an use t0 distance t^«'ves frSm a premlsf e^en while 

t0 pnmte 3 inclusion "By your own logic . P ™» "Even wur 
own witness agrees . . ..- "If you really believe that . . '. ,» and ^o on). 

L 3 ; S may constr uct an argument not for the sake 0 f L but for the 
s a k e of solii-audlence. eith er real or Imagine d. «i M „ JtLllt . 

r\%£ T peCta V W * ntent<on of convincing L t contrary to what Is 
exan^e L Va .!^ e,i,eren ^ Gro °t«>dorsfs essential condition. For 
fftS Li ■ re l e . a : ch ° n ""nesslng and heckling concerns an argument- 
ative exchange in which at least one party (Preacher Jed) Is alleged t£ 

^han 8 n aValS %n%^^ e * n0nStr ? t1 9 n n 0f . Chr1st1an ««-1t«nt ather 

?». "tempt to gain converts. 9 Perhaps there is somethlnq defective 
about the arguments made with this goal (though I anibt grant 1 no thftl 
But unquestionably the arguments are recognizable as arguSs The 
butt'* ' cond1 " on for *T* ch act <S "o" merely 'a correctness condition, 
c™h Va " Eei ^ ren and Groot endorst point out, a ncognlzabillty 

tZM ' Sp !f er Wh0 v1o,ates the essential condition shou d not be 
understood as making an argument at all. To put this point another lw 
there is nothing nonsensical about a speaker who claimsto becking an' 
JSSn'i bUt f° den1eS any ,nterest in convincing L? ^Shat ™ believe 
or " i,?Hn P f t0 *° U l ?!!! 1 happen t0 know that r ght became of » 
like this » n^rt h^H T,"^ t0 *° U ' bu ' the ""gumeSt ^oes" 
result f mm th2 £2i difficulties with the essential condition may 
result from the partly masked focus on propositions discussed above- onlv 
If argument Is over the truth or falsity of propositions is It necessa?v 
to see the goal of argument as convincing one's interlocutor. neceSSary 

. ,. " nat damage do these counterexamples do? To say that a particular 
a^ 

speakers commit themselves to believing that Sr llsSentrs are able to 
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no guarantee of that. 



seems 11key»S„ ~ n ? h a terna J 1vC sets of conditions for argumentation. It 
seems likely to me that a Major change in the substance of the condlt \<ml 
will be necessary. The counter-examples I have described com! ahn»J 
through van Eemeren and Grootendorst's over-reliance on whaH K L 
will accept-with no clear analysis, even? of ac^entahllUw 

opin o" 'a^dTarlh^ off ^9s UP portU proportions fo Ttn 2 r d 
a ccep abl H o ^S" 1S „ ha ?° 0d ?"%]' the SUpp0rt1n 9 Positions 
suggesting W^ft? S^ft ^p^^^^s'upport 
another act (or proposition). I have no candida^na lysis to offS n 
place of van Eemeren and Grootendorsfs-as I've said, the foliation 
of conditions for making an argument is like ly to be verv difHcuU i 
can only remark that the analysis available sB far L a Jerv sm^l Vpt ,rn 
for the heavy conceptual Investment in speech acts, and that the claim 
o ha b t e a r r e 9 d U e1 B «d t10n "* be re9arded aS a " 1,,ocut, ° a * " roj ex'' alins 



Rules for Rational Discussion 



Van Eemeren and Grootendorst offer a set of mips m.hHuoi. l 

to es^r'con^erL^io:^ offS'SW?* 
niav\ nLJT n J The rules specify what kinds of speech acts mav 

^ y Jf P 1n d <scussion, which participants' may perform which acts and 
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Developing usable recoirinendatlons from descriptive theory Is a fine 
objective, one which the field should support. Some recent Investigations 
of my own have convinced me that If people knew better how to make argu- 
ments, they would find themselves less frequently having arguments. A 
survey of conversational arguments and the frequently unpleasant relational ; 
consequences associated with them offers great opportunity for the norma- , 
tlve theorist with an Interest In ordinary argument. 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst 's recommendations reflect the contemporary* 
trend away from a product-based conception of rationality and toward a 
procedure-based conception of rationality. To argue soundly and well, ; 
according to van Eemeren and Grootendorst, Is not to produce arguments { 
meeting critical standards Imposed post hoc, but to participate In a 
procedure which guarantees a full and fair examination of Ideas. Although 
there are some limits on the relevance of their code for ordinary argument, 
there are also obvious applications which might do much to Improve the 
conduct of Interpersonal argument. Por example, when van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst^s code Is compared to the sorts of things people actually do 
In arguments, It Is plain that w>st of us concentrate far too much on the 
expression of disagreement and far too little on the substantive sources 
of our disagreement. Whether or pot people could profit from aoopOng~" 
the code of conduct Is open to question, but I see no real reason to doubt 
that advantages would come from learning less disagreeable ways of dis- 
agreeing. 

My enthusiasm for the code of conduct offered by van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst Is tempered by what I see as an unnecessary limitation In 
the scope of the rules. The code apparently applies to the conduct of 
only a narrow class of very special arguments—a class of arguments 
unlikely to occur In the Interactions of ordinary people, van Eemeren 
and Grootendorst present their work as an analysis of ordinary argument 
and their code of conduct as a guide to ordinary discussion. I do not 
challenge their right to describe their work In this way. But there are 
two quite different things people mean by "ordinary" argument, and one 
of these meanings promises no relevance to ordinary Interaction. To some 
theorists, like me, ordinary argument means "mundane arguments such as 
occur In ordinary discourse," while to other theorists, like van Eemeren 
and Grootendorst, ordinary argument means "logical argumentation cast In 
ordinary (colloquial) language." This distinction Is Important, because 
theorists whose Interest Is In the analysis of arguments cast In ordinary 
language are typically aiming for analysis of what I would consider to 
be extra-ordinary arguments— specifically, arguments conducted as a form 
of Intellectual game, exercise, or contest. Extra-ordinary arguments are 
Interesting, but they do not happen very often In the ordinary Interactions 
of ordinary people. 

WenzeVs useful partitioning of three perspectives on argument 
includes a contrast between argument as process (the rhetorical perspective) 
and argument as procedure (the dialectical perspective) JO Van Eemeran and 
Grootendorst explicitly align themselves with the dialectical perspective* 
but It Is not perfectly clear that they appreciate the limitation In scope 
this entails. As Wenzel outlines the dialectical perspective and as van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst embody It, the approach has relevance to only a 
very specific sort of argumentation with a special sort of goal and a 
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speclal separateness from practical affairs. Van ' jjeren and Grootendorst^ 
code Is designed to facilitate the sort of discussion In which two people 
set out, self-consdlously and deliberately, to cooperatively test an Idea. 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst seem at some points to wish to say 
something about mundane argument. Their examples are certainly mundane 
enough ( Let's take an umbrella"). But mundane argument Is not about the 
testing of Ideas, and there Is every reason to believe that mundane argu- 
ment would be Impeded rather than Improved by rules for efficient Idea- 
testing. Mundane argument Is, for the most part, about "getting my way." 
It comes about as repair of specific unanticipated problems— conflicts of 
actions— and It Is organized to co|:« with this disagreement as minimally 
as possible so as to get on with tlje main business of the exchange. 
Mundane argument comes about as a jilde Issue to the performance of speech 
acts of all stripes. The propositions expressed In such acts— their 
Ideational content— are hardly ever of primary concern to the participants. 
For most of the sorts of disagreements people have to resolve, the dialec- 
tic recommended by van Eemeren and (Grootendorst could only be a sort of 
diversion or digression. 

As a single, simple example, consider the case of a parent/child 
dispute In which the child wants the parent to do something (e.g., go 
to see Conan the Destroyer at the mmvles) and the parent does not want to 
do It. The child's proposal having been refused, there Is a disagreement 
to explore. The child may offer arguments for the desirability of seeing 
the movie or may demand from the parent reasons why seeing the movie would 
not be desirable. Let ui suppose that the parent has no reason for 
refusing to go beyond just not wanting to see that particular movie. Van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst would have the parent and child enter Into 
discussion of the underlying Ideational content: possibly, what principled 
grounds there might be for evaluation of movies as good or bad, suitable 
or unsuitable, and so on. But having completed the discussion, nothing 
Is really changed, for the disagreement came about through a clash of 
actions and not through opposite positions on a proposition. The child 
will surely still want to see the movie (perhaps more than before!) and 
the parent will still want to avoid It. The discussion might be Intrin- 
sically worthwhile, but It Is an activity apart from the practical context 
of the mundane argument over whether or not the parent and child will go 
see Conan. 

I think It likely that a code of conduct could be developed for 
mundane argument, similar to the code van Eemeren and Grootendorst offer 
for extra-ordinary argument. Such a code would explicate what It Is to 
argue fairly In ordinary discourse. Van Eemeren and Grootendorst provide 
useful starting points In rules which guarantee all participants the 
right to challenge the expressed opinions of others and to express opinions 
of their own. Similar Insights could be readily Incorporated Into a code 
which also respects the function of argument In ordinary affairs: to 
repair disagreement over the performance of speech acts. 
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TOWARD A NORMATIVE THEORY OY ARGUMENTATION: 
VAN EEMEREN AND GROOTENDORST 1 S CODE OF CONDUCT 
FOR RATIONAL DISCUSSIONS 

Joseph w. Henzel 
University of Illinois 



Argumentation, although a vigorous discipline. Is one 
that seems to sake progress In snail stages: journal articles, 
seminars, and conference papers are the usual vehicles for our 
research and theory. So, the appearance of a substantial book 
addressing substantial theoretical Issues is always an event 
to be noticed. Large works call our attention to large 
issues. This Is the case with Speech Acts in Argumentative 
Discussions by Frans H. van Eemeren and Rob Grootendorst. 1 
Their impressive analysis invites us to consider from a fresh 
perspective the whole question of a normative theory of 
argumentation: what can such a theory hope to do? what 
should such a theory be like? and how should it be grounded? 

I would like to use this occasion, not only to discuss 
selectively some of the features of this work, but also to 
consider how scholars In argumentation might proceed to build 
on the foundations established by the authors. Thus, my paper 
has two parts. (1) First, I want to take the authors 1 purpose 
at face value, and consider how well It is served by their 
analysis of speech acts in argumentative discussions and 
by the resulting code of conduct for rational discussants. 
(2) Second, I want to suggest a broader purpose as a project 
for the field, and consider what further developments might 
extend the work initiated b.v Van Eemeren and Grootendorst. 
In both sections, I will employ as organizing topoi some 
criteria or desiderata that seem fundamentally relevant to the 
assessment or the design of a normative theory of argument. 
The criteria I invoke are certainly not the only considera- 
tions that might be brought to bear, but they are important 
and useful starting points. 

One final limitation by way of preliminary: like Van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst 's book, this paper is concerned with 
a normative theory of argumentation in the dialectical sense. 
A complete normative theory of argument would presumably 
Include a logic for analysis and criticism of particular 
arguments as well as, perhaps, a rhetorical account of good 
reasons. The focus here, however, is restricted for the most 
part to dialectical norms, i.e. those procedural matters that 
are intended to promote candid and critical decision-making. 
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American scholars In our field are accustomed to think of 
argumentation as a pervasive feature of social life and to 
concern themselves with arguments In contexts of every 
conceivable kind . Van Eemeren, Grootendorst and Kruiger 
express a similarly broad view in their general textbook, 2 
but in the present work a narrower definition is stipulated to 
focus on a particular kind of argumentative discussion. 3 An 
argumentative discussion is conceived here as a cooperative 
exchange of appropriate speech acts by discussants who are 
motivated to resolve a dispute about an expressed opinion 
(pp. 1-2). The discussants, furthermore, are presumed to be 
governed by a norm of rationality : 

A language user t aking Part in an argumentative discus sion 
is a rational langauqe user if in the course of the discus- 
sion he performs only speech acts which accord with a system 
Ql rules acceptable to all discussants which furthers the 
creation of a dialectic which can laad to a re solut ion of 
the dispute at the centre of the discussion (p. 18) . 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst 's purpose Is to provide an 
analysis of speech acts and other structural/procedural 
features of argumentative discussions of that kind, only, and 
on the basis of that analysis to explicate a code of conduct 
that will enforce the norm of rationality. 

I will begin my review of their work with reference to a 
first criterion for theory building o'i! this kind: 

Desideratum 1. A normative theory of argumentation 
(a code of conduct) should be b ised on the best 
available theoretical account of the case(s) it 
seeks to govern. 

Measured against this criterion, Van Eemeren and Grooten- 
dorst' s work is a notable accomplishment, for they have 
created an entirely original and insightful analysis of the 
nature and functions of speech acts in argumentative discuss- 
ions. Beginning with a set of useful assumptions about the 
study of argument, they Identify specific analytical and 
theoretical problems that must be resolved before establishing 
norms. The problems are clearly stated and the solutions are 
rigorously worked out. The following is a brief summary of 
the major lines of development as they relate to the first 
criterion. 

The authors' assumptive framework is expressed In terms 
of the stress they place on the extern allzatlon. fu nctl on aliz- 
ation* s ocialization , and dlal ectlf lea t i on of argumentation. 
First, argumentation must concern Itself with verbal means of 
resolving disputes rather than with mental states (pp. 5-7). 
The functional approach calls attention to the character of 
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argumentation as one form of language-ln-use (a coaplex of 
speech acts), in contrast to the product-oriented conception 
of arguaent common to logical theory (pp. 7-9). Socialization 
refers to the coaaunlcatlve and Interactive character of 
arguaent. The dialectical view of arguaent ( H a Popperlan 
critical-rationalist standpoint") is positioned against 
just If lcatlonlsa (p. 16) and prefaces the need for a noraatlve 
theory: an argumentative interaction "will only be able to 
lead to a resolution of the dispute ... If the discussion 
Itself is adequately regimented . This means that in a 
dialectical theory of argumentation it will be necessary to 
propose rules for the conduct of argumentative discussions" 
(P. 17). 

Noting the absence of any satisfactory account of arguing 
as an lllocutlGnary act In speech act theory, the authors take 
as their first ala "to clarify what sort of speech act is 
k&ing performed when argumentation Is advanced and what 
conditions may be deemed to have been fulfilled if that speech 
act is performed" (p. 4). Drawing on the work of Austin and 
Searle, Van Eeaeren and Grootendoret develop a conception of 
argumentation as "an lllocutlonary act coaplex . . . composed 
of elementary 11 locution* which bslong to the category of the 
agsertlves and which at the sentencs level maintain a 
one-to-one ratio with (grammatical) sentences" (p, 34). They 
support their interpretation cogently while reviewing alterna- 
tive conceptions, and conclude with a straightforward account 
of the essential, correctness, preparatory and sincerity 
conditions for the happy performance of the lllocutlonary act 
complex of argumentation. 

In a somewhat problematic section (chapter 3), Van 
Eeaeren and Grootendoret next undertake "to clarify the 
relation between the performance of the speech act argumenta- 
tion and the perlocu tionary effect that the listener accepts 
or does not accept a particular expressed opinion" (p. 47) . 
Their first line of argument concludes tentatively that 

. . . the per locution convince may be regarded as 
conventional in the sense that in the attempt to achieve 
the perlocutionary effect of the listener being convinced 
. . . argumentation schemata are employed which meet all 
three of the . stated conditions for conventionality. 
These arguaentatlon schemata do, after all, constitute 
regularities in the usage of language ueere trying 
together to resolve a dispute, the language usere expect 
these argumentation schemata to be ueed and they would 
E£efer to resolve disputes with their help. (p. 66). 

The hypothesized conventionality of argumentation schema Is 
an Interesting topic, in itself, one deserving further 
attention, but it does not, I think, establish a necessary 
connect loin between the lllocutlon a rgue and the per locution 
convince . Another move is required.** 
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Van Eeaeren and Grootendorst make a more persuasive case 
for the connection whsn thsy give an account of "a happy 
lllocutlonary perlocutlon of a rgul np 7 con vl nc 1 nq " (pp„ 69ff). 
If I have understood them correctly, the point may he brought 
out as follows. The perlocutionary effect associated with 
the lllocutlon arguing is commonly said to be convincing , 
which other writers have often taken to refer to a mental 
state In the listener. Now, while inducing a psychological 
conviction may ths optimum perlocutionary effect of the speech 
act arguing, it is not the fundaaental effect. More fundamen- 
tal is the speaker's objective of securing froa the listener 
the perforaance of a commissive speech act indicating accept- 
ance or rejection of the speaker's claim. Thus, there is a 
limited perlocutionary effect that is Inherently (and conven- 
tionally) bound to the spesch act complex of argumentation; it 
hae to do with eliciting a response from a listener. So, 
perhaps the lllocutlonary perlocutlon should not be named 
arguing/convincing, but something like arguing /securing 
acceptance or rejection . on this view, It la not aerely the 
argumentation schemata used that are conventional, but the 
perlocutionary effect Itself. The pattern "arguaent— re- 
sponse" is a reguittrlty. among language usere that they 
expect and prefer because it la ueeful in managing disputes. 
This analyele of perlocutionary effect serves Van Eemeren and 
Grootendorst overall project of explaining how the proposi- 
tlonal contents and the commitments of discussants are 
expressed and made available for critical examination. 

The third main problem, addressed In chapters 4 and 5, 
Is to "draw up guidelines for the analysis of argumentative 
discussions" which requires "an insight into the moves that 
have to be made for the resolution of disputes and into the 
nature of the speech acts that may play a part in this" 
(p. 75). The authors proceed to analyze argumentative 
discussions with regard to their simplicity/complexity, the 
stages through which they develop, the kinds of speech acts 
that are appropriate at each stage and who may perform them, 
and some problems of Interpretation (i.e. assigning lllocu- 
tlonary force to statements in colloquial speech). The 
crucial feature of this analysis is the rlgoroue specification 
of the kinds of speech acts that may legitimately be used, 
which discussant (protagonist or antagonist) may use them, and 
In which etages of discussion they are permissible. Only 
those speech acts are permitted which can make a contribution 
to the resolution of the dispute: assertlves, commissives, 
directives, and usags declaratives . Ruled out of the analysis 
are such speech acts as expresslves and declaratives bound to 
institutional authority (p. 100). 

Now the reader aay be unsure about how to take what 
appears to be rlgoroue prescription for the performance of 
specific speech acts, by specific actors, at specific stages. 
Certainly, the whole rhetorical tradition suggests that any 
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and all uses of language are potentially valuable In an 
argumentative dlacusslon. Do the authors truly mean to 
prescribe language behavior? They speak of the "performance" 
of speech acts In a way that gives that Impression. Neverthe- 
less, It la not their intention— at thla stage—to limit what 
arguere can actually do. They note the possibility of srguers 
performing other kinds of speech acts <e.g. telling anecdotes 
or jokes) that may be beneficial In a discussion, but these 
do not constitute part of the process of resolving the 
dispute. . . . they can be disregarded In our attempt at an 
analytical reconstruction** and H . . . our reconstruction Is 
In no way Intended to prohibit these or similar apeech acts In 
argumentative discussions" (p. 198, note 39). So, we may set 
aside the problem of prescribing conduct, planning to return 
to It In connection with the code of conduct which Is frankly 
prescriptive. 

We may understand Van Eemeren and Qrootendorst •s accomp- 
lishment up to this point, perhaps, as akin to the "rational 
reconstruction" that Habermas explains a» the basis of his 
universal pragmatics, a method of systematically reconatruc- 
ting the Intuitive knowledge of competent subjects. 4 Just 
as Habermas reconstructs the intuitive knowledge of competent 
communicators oriented to achieving understanding, ©o Van 
Eemeren and Qrootendorst reconstruct the Intuitive knowledge 
of competent arguers striving to resolve a dispute. Their 
analysis provides a theoretical foundation for a code of 
conduct for rational discussions. 

I will address the next part of Van Eemeren and Qrooten- 
dorst 1 s work with reference to a second criterion for norma- 
tive theory building: 

Desideratum 2. A normative theory of argumentation 
should provide clear procedural directions Sor accomp- 
lishing the purpose(s) of the activity. 

The purpose that Van Eemeren and Qrootendorst envision as the 
animating principle of argumentation is the resolution of 
disputes. m theory, this la accomplished best in a dialectic 
subject to appropriate rules that promote candid and critical 
discussion. So, their normative principles should presumably 
Include rules and routines for bringing into clear view the 
propositions at issue and the commitments of the discussants 
with respect to those propositions. As a corollary, the 
system of norms should not contain any directives that inhibit 
the candid expression of beliefs, attitudes and values by the 
discussants. 



Not surprisingly, in light of the authors 1 objectives, 
the book is full of Insightful observations about how to make 
argumentative discussions BO re candid. My comments, of 
necessity selective, will touch on three aspects of this 
advice. To begin with, the first five chapters, which I have 
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just reviewed, stand independently aa an analytical recon- 
struction of the rational foundations of critical discussion. 
They may, thua, be considered implicit norms for arguers. For 
example, to the extent that arguers understand how it is that 
certain kinda of apeech acts are Inherently necessary for 
resolution of disputea, they will presumably be likely to 
produce those speech acts. 

A second major contribution is the analysis of unexpress- 
ed premises and guidelines for explicating them (chapter 6) 
In a review of the literature from informal logic, where this 
subject has been explored most systematically, Van Eemeren and 
Qrootendorst point to unresolved problems, including the 
shortcomings of the principle of charity. Their solution 
makes use of Qrlce's conversatlonsl maxims and cooperative 
principle to explain how unexpressed premises can be treated 
as conversational implicatures . Rather than committing the 
interlocutor to the task of figuring out the beliefs of the 
initial arguer relevant to the incomplete argument, this 
approach ia more liksly to identify the premise to which the 
initial arguer is committed and, thus, what he is in principle 
obliged to. defend (p. 141). 

This brings us to Van Eemeren and Qrootendorst ' s third, 
and most direct, contribution to procedural norms. They 
Introduce their system as follows: 

The rules that we formulate here have to do with the 
conduct of language users who wish to resolve a dispute 
about an expressed opinion by means of an argumentative 
discussion. Because they together constitute a dialect- 
ical system which enables language users to conduct 
themselves in a manner conducive to the resolution of 
disputes, they may together be regarded as s dialectical 
code of condi ct for ra tional disc ussants (p. 152) . 

The code is presented in seventeen rules, some divided into 
sub-rules, covering the performance of speech acts and other 
obligations of protagonist and antagonist at each stage of the 
discussion. Some features of the code are highly problematic, 
in my opinion, because, contrary to the authors* intention, 
some of the rules could have the effect of inhibiting a candid 
exchange of views. Nothing could be more at odds with their 
purpose. To further "an optimal externalization of disputes" 
they insist that "the discussants must be able to advance 
every point of view and must be able to cast doubt on every 
point of view." This to be guaranteed by "expressly granting 
each language user the un conditional right to advance or cast 
doubt on any point of view" (p. 154). How, then, could a code 
conceived in thla spirit possibly be inhibiting? In genersl, 
I think the authors may have taken an unduly restrictive view 
of the kinds of language behavior that can make s contribution 
to the resolution of disputes. 
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Now, I must acknowledge that I could be dead wrong In ay 
Interpretation of how Van Eemeren and Grootendorst want their 
code of conduct to be understood. But I an trying to take 
thea literally and I think aany other readers will do like- 
wise, with similar results. In any case, if I mm Mistaken, 
they will no doubt set ae (and other readers) straight, and 
achieving that clarification will be worth the effort. My 
uncertainty stems from the same kind of ambiguity noted in 
their analytic reconstruction of the occurrence of speech acts 
In the stages of argumentative discussions. There they 
eschewed any attempt at empirical description or behavioral 
prescription; the point of that section was to give an 
account, in the abstract, of just those speech acts that can 
be held to contribute directly to the resolution of disputes. 
In contrast, the code of conduct seems to be meant to apply to 
the actual behaviors of discussants. Virtually all the rules 
are stated as commandments governing actions that are requir- 
ed, permitted, or forbidden. The following passage leaves 
little room for doubt that they mean to prescribe what actual 
arguers may or may not do: 

Since the behavior to which the rules relate is deliber- 
ate conduct for which ths discussants bear a certain 
responsibility, the code relates to the acts performed by 
language users in discussions about expressed opinions 
(p. 152). 

In the spirit of a friendly interlocutor, then (for I share 
Van Eemeren and Grootendorst »s general goals), let me suggest 
some places where I think the rules go too far. 

To begin with a major objective claimed for the code, I 
want to take exception to the notion that a set of dialectical 
rules can or should be designed for the purpose of "preventing 
fallacies- (p. 151). This objective is set forth sarly on: 
In particular, the rules must ensure that no fallacies occur 
in the discussion- (p. 4). The Importance of this objective 
becomes clear in the final chapter of the book which is 
devoted to fallacies. Van Eemeren and Grootendorst offer an 
account of fallacies based on their speech act analysis, 
concluding that "fallacies have to do with many more aspects 
of the [argumentative] discussion than one would think from 
the traditional definition of the fallacy as an invalid 
araument" (p. 188). They prefer a definition of a fallacy as 
' any violation of any. of the the rules of the code of conduct " 
(p. 189). From Van Eemeren and Grootendorst' s discussion it 
is clear that many fallacies can be understood as types of 
language behavior that violate the code of conduct, and 
perhaps all fallacies could be subsumed under the rules. 
Nevertheless, one may still doubt if this is the most effec- 
tive treatment of the several ways in which arguments and 
arguing can go wrong. Certainly, somo fallacies, especially 
those involving some problem of logical form, can be identl- 
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fled by other criteria, and the Invocation of those criteria 
may be the most parsimonious means of exposing errors (e.g. 
undistributed middle, affirming the consequent, etc). In the 
absence of widespread disciplinary agreement on the nature and 
classification of fallacies, it seems unwise to treat them all 
from one perspective alone. 

On a more basic level, I suggest that one purpose of a 
system of dialectical rules should be almost the opposite of 
"preventing fallacies." The objective should be to facilitate 
the overt expression of fallacies and their subsequent 
exposure. This manner of stating the objective is consistent 
with a long tradition that regards argumentation as a method 
of correction.fi John Stuart Mill said it nicely: 

The whole strength and value then of human judgement 
depending on the one property, that it can be set right 
when it Is wrong, reliance can be placed on it only when 
the means of setting it right are kept constantly at 
hand .0 * 

I think Van Eemeren and Grootendorst share this view in fact 
for they have written, "A dispute ... may be able to make a 
(more or less modest) contribution to intellectual progress" 
and thr resolution of disputes has no definite character but 
is an intermediate state (which Is by definition temporary or 
provisional in nature) in a continuous process of intellectual 
growth" (pp. 1-2). Thus, the way to make progress is not by 
trying to prevent error, but by bringing it into the open and 
exposing it. Of course, I do not mean to suggest that there 
is any basis for deciding absolutely what is error and what 
is truth. And we might add to this whole discussion the 
observation that, in the course of Intellectual striving, 
today's fallacy may be tomorrow's truth. 

My most serious reservation about the code of conduct 
concerns the rigid specification of which speech acts may be 
performed, at which stage of the discussion, by which partici- 
pant, and for what purposes. Several rules embody these 
restrictions; here Is an example: 

Rule 1.1 

Assertlves and lllocutlo nary n egations or repetition s of 

assert Ives may be performed exclusively 

£y. language user 1 at the confrontation stage and; at 
the concluding stage in order to e xpress , m aintain or 
retract his point of view in respect of the initial 
expressed; opinion , and at the argumentat ion stage in 
order to p erform the lllocutlonary act c omplex of 
argum entation ; — 

b - £Y. la nguage users 1 and 2 together at the conclud ing 
stage in order to establish the result of the d iscus- 
sion. 
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Several consideration lead me to question the wisdom of this 
particular approach to regulating the behavior of arguers in 
disputes. 

First, in the present state of speech act theory, it is 
premature to restrict the performance of speech acts on the 
basis of any particular classification, for no extant classi- 
fication of speech acts can be accorded More than provisional 
status. There are useful classifications, to be sure, but no 
one has been so well established that we can feel confident in 
eaying these speech acts contribute to the rational settlement 
of disputes, that they contribute in Just these ways , and no 
other speech acts of whatever Icind make a contribution. Van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst follow Searle's functional classifi- 
cation, with reservations, expressing confidence that "lang- 
uago can fulfill a finite and determinate number of functions" 
(pp. 22-23). But what remains uncertain is just what those 
finite and determinate functions are, how they can be classi- 
fied and described, and how they may contribute to rational 
discourse. In this state of affairs, it would be wise to 
avoid excessive restrictions on arguers as a matter of rule. 
For analytic purposes, it is entirely appropriate to employ 
some scheme of speech acts; one must have some system for 
description. But it does not follow that tentatively held 
classifications should be used as a basis for imposing 
restrictions on arguers. To do so may turn out to have the 
unintended effect of inhibiting Candid expression and critical 
discussion. 



As a rhetorician, perhaps I can be forgiven for elaborat- 
ing this point in another way. The ancient traditions of 
rhetoric gave wide latitude to the speaker in the invention 
and presentation of arguments, and modern theorists go even 
further in revealing how every conceivable resource of 
language can be used in the making and criticizing of argu- 
ments. Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, for example, discuss 
the argumentative functions of figures of speech, contrary to 
the view that figures are mere embellishment . 7 Conley, 
likewise, has described how the old (and somewhat discredited) 
rhetorical technique of copla, the piling up of abundant words 
and matter, can be used to argumentative purposes. 8 The 
anecdote, the homily, and indeed all manner of narratives can 
function as argument. 9 To conclude with an apposite example, 
I call attention to that masterpiece of dialectical composi- 
tion, Plato's Phaedrus, where the allegorical depiction of the 
non-lover, the evil lover, and the noble lover convey profound 
arguments at several levels. iO i n summary, to prohibit the 
performance of speech acts of any kind might deny arguers the 
use of important resources for — and perhaps half the fun of~ 
invention and presentation of arguments. 
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For the sake of a final comment on the code of conduct, I 
propose another criterion: 

Desideratum 3. A code of conduct for argumentation 
should be parsimonious. 

Van Eemeren and Grootendorst are to be credited with a 
careful, rigorous and explicit development of their system of 
rules for a successful dialectic, but one cannot help wonder- 
ing if the system truly needs such elaboration. Generally 
speaking, codes of conduct are successful to the extent that 
they are easy to learn and remember, and that suggests 
brevity. Perhaps the authors of this code would agree to a 
principle of parsimony: assuming the attainment of desired 
effects, the fewer rules the better. A well built normative 
theory may be compared to a sailing ship, its theoretical base 
like a well designed hull, its rules like masts, spars and 
rigging— just enough to carry the optimum canvas. As my 
earlier review of the analytic section of their work should 
make clear, I think Van Eemeren and Grootendorst have designed 
a sleek hull with a steady keel; but they may be trying to 
carry more canvas on more rigging than the state of the art 
warrants. 

As I noted earlier, the restrictions on the performance 
of speech acts seem excessive and premature. Moreover, there 
is a parsimonious rule ready to hand in a normative theory 
that shares many of the objectives and suppositions of the 
system under discussion. I mean, of course, Habermas 1 design 
of the ideal speech situation which, although not Intended as 
an actual prescription for conduct, does establish a basis for 
any number of rules of conduct. With respect to the perform- 
ance of speech acts, the rule derived from the ideal speech 
situation is: all participants must have the right to 
initiate sp_eech acts of any kind at any stage of the" discus- 
sion. 11 Substituting such a rule for the several regulations 
on speech acts in Van Eemeren and Grootendorst 'a code would 
avoid the danger of Inhibiting speakers with no sacrifice of 
rigor; other rules in the code would still Insure opportun- 
ities for clarification, attack and defense. 

Perhaps the superstructure of this vessel could be 
streamlined somewhat by differentiating functionally among the 
several parts. Some spars and rigging have to be in place at 
all times, others are to be used in a supplementary way only 
at certain times. To leave that figure for another, I have in 
mind the possibility of recasting the code into a system of 
"three R«s: M rules, recommendations, and reminders. In other 
words, it might be possible to achieve greater parsimony by 
reducing the rules to a smaller number of truly essential 
principles, supplemented by useful recommendations and hints 
for better performance. Consider the following illustration 
in respect to performance of speech acts: 
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Rule: Ml discussants are free to perfora speech sets of 
any kind at any stage of the discussion. 



Recomme ndation : A speaker who does not secure uptake of 
the 11 locution Intended should produce a speech act of a 
more explicit kind. 

Reminder: Assertlves are generally the most efficacious 
speech acts for conveying proposltlonal content. 

Now, this is all highly speculative, of course, and the 
approach Illustrated here is but one of asny ways of achieving 
greater parsimony. By whatever means, however, I do believe 
that the reduction of the number of rules in a code of conduct 
has much to recommend it. 

So far I have tried to review the main lines of work 
represented in Speech Acts in Argumentative Discussions , st 
least in a general way, and I have considered them in light of 
some general criteria for the design of s normstive system. I 
have raised some questions about particular features of the 
code of conduct that I hope may lead to further consideration 
and clarification. Certainly, one must acknowledge Van 
Eemeren and Grootendorst »a work as an Important contribution 
to one historically sanctioned project of our field, namely, 
providing guidance for the resolution of disputes. 



II 



One hopes that other scholars will see this book as a 
challenge to join in the historic project and to continue the 
elaboration of normative principles. Van Eemeren and Grooten- 
dorst 1 s code, as we saw, is designed to cover one particular 
kind of argumentative encounter, but argumentation theory in 
general seeks to encompass a wider territory. As we seek to 
extend analytic and regulatory principles, therefore, addi- 
tional criteria come into play. 

Desideratum 4. A general normative theory of argumenta- 
tion should be applicable to argumentative situations of 
all kinds. 

Perhaps the danger in stipulating this criterion is that it 
demands so much. Arguments are everywhere, or as Brockriede 
says, arguments are wherever people construe them to be. 12 
Certainly our critical and descriptive studies of argument 
cover s wide variety of situations, from Interpersonal 
disagreements, through public debates, to institutional forums 
such as courts and legislatures. There Is no necessary reason 
why our normative work cannot aspire to equally broad applica- 
tion. 
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There are many works in our literature already that deal 
with the ethics of rhetoric, of public advocacy, and of 
debate. Perhaps some of Vsn Eemeren and Grootendorst 1 s 
insights snd analytic methods could be used to effect a better 
Integration of those works. Or, we might begin with the 
"simple" rhetorical situation in which all arguments origi- 
nate: in the face of some exigence, a speaker seeks to effect 
change by Influencing others through speech. 13 what would an 
argumentative/speech act theory have to say about the obliga- 
tions of the rhetor? What might we say about the transforma- 
tion of such monological situations into dlaloglcal ones? 
Under what conditions is transformation of a simple rhetorical 
situation into a full fledged debate desirable? What are the 
means for bringing about such a transformation? And so on. 

Another approach might be to apply some of Van Eemeren 
and Grootendorst »s apparatus to well-defined and familiar 
argumentative situations different from theirs. Our favorite 
paradigm for argumentation used to be debate, whether a 
match between two teams before a judge or a political contest 
between two speakers before a public audience. One might, for 
example, take Cronen'e description of the functions of the 
debater as orator, critic and pedagogue, and inquire into the 
unique speech act obligations of the advocate as teacher. 14 
For another example, consider presidential debates. If 
Theodore White is right in saying that Americans choose their 
leaders "not out of reason, but out of instinct and trust," it 
may be wise to reconsider the role of expressive speech acts 
in this form of critical decision-making. IS There are, 
perhaps, limitless forms of argumentation to which a speech 
act analysis might be applied for normative purposes. 

The contemplation of varied argumentative situations also 
points up the fact that there are purposes served by argument- 
ation other than the resolution of disputes. Wlllard suggests 
that the broadest conception of the function of argument is 
captured by the phrase "management of disagreement . "16 
Sometimes this may mean no more than "keeping the conversation 
going." Sometimes , the function of argumentation must be 
viewed as Aristotle viewed the function of rhetoric, by 
analogy with medicine: ". . .not simply to succeed in 
persuading, but rather to discover the means of coming as near 
such success as the circumstances of each particular case 
allow. "17 in short, each unique function that may be ascribed 
to argumentation may call for an analysis of speech acts that 
are especially relevant to that function. 

As one reads Speech Acta in Argume ntativ e Dis cussions, 
the temptation occurs frequently to take from the shelf other 
works, including textbooks in argumentation and debate. There 
are many points at which Van Eemeren snd Grootendorst *s 
discussion parallels the "conventional wisdom" of the field, 
and cross comparisons may often be instructive. Moreover, the 
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benefits can flow both ways. This suggests a final criterion 
for normative theory building; 



Desideratum 5. A normative theory should strive to 
Integrate the best work from all sources. 

Van Beaeren and Orootcndorst draw on some continental theories 
of arguaent that are for the aost part, I think it fair to 
say, virtually unknown among American scholars. Their list of 
references directs attention to a wealth of aaterlal in need 
of study. Likewise, there are lines of work on this side of 
the ocean that could contribute to the resolution of soae 
problems they explore. Two brief illustrations will aake the 
point . 

In their chapter on the expllcltlzatlon of unexpressed 
premises. Van Bemeren and Orootendorst raise the question of 
how to determine the context within which to Interpret an 
Incompletely stated argument, but without a full resolution. 
Here Is an Instance where the current work in field theory, 
and especially the analysis of particular fields of arguaent, 
could help to flesh out their treatment of contextuallzlng 
arguments. 18 i n addition, Burleson suggests how Toulmin's 
notion of field dependence and his analytic dlagraa can be 
applied to an interpretation of the substantive context of an 
argument: 

The substantive context . . . provides critics and 
theorists with important clues as to how Ideas, concepts, 
propositions, and arguments are Interpreted and utilized 
within a given community. . . . substantive contexts are 
relatively stable and enduring. Insofar as the critic or 
theorist is sensitive to this latter context, he avoids 
being forced to "arbitrarily" assign meaning to proposi- 
tlonal elements. 19 

In another Instance, Van Eeaeren and Orootendorst posit a 
decision rule that runs directly counter to the prevailing 
theory in American circles. Their rule 12 awards victory to 
the protagonist if, among other things, "he has sufficiently 
defended all su bord inate points of view; in all other cases 
the anta gonist has sufficiently attacked the Initial poin t of 
view' 1 (p. 171). On the face of it, It does not seem reason- 
able to hold the protagonist to defense of every subordinate 
point, if one presumes that some points may stand as separable 
reasons supporting the initial expressed opinion. American 
debaters would call attention here to the idea of the "alter- 
native justification case." And, as Freeley explains, this is 
a concept applicable to argument at large, not just to contest 
debating: 

Alternative Justification Case. This variation is an 
ancient technique useful with broad propositions, in 
which the affirmative offers a multiplicity of . 
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ln dependent reasons for adopting the resolution. For 
exaaple, the attorneys of the House Judiciary Committee 
initially submitted twenty-nine articles of impeachment 
against President Nixon. 20 

In general, the concept of the "case" as an elaborate con- 
struction of arguaents for a point of view does not appear to 
play a part in Van Beaeren and Orootendorst 1 s analysis. Its 
centrality to American pedagogy in argumentation recommends it 
to their attention. 



In concluding, I want to reaark that this review in no 
way does justice to the richness and subtlety of Van Bemeren 
and Orootendorst* s book. other readers will very likely find 
other points of particular value. Sharing the authors 1 
Interest in a dialectical approach to argumentation, I have 
tried in this paper to focus on selective features of their 
work that aay stimulate further discussion as we get on with 
the business of normative theory building. 
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RESPONSE OF FRANS H. VAN EEMEREN 



University of Amsterdam 

[Editor's Note: Professor Van Eemeren's and Professor Grootendorst's 
remarks, which followed papers by Professors Kline, Jackson, and Wenzel. 
have been assembled from notes and transcription.] 



Reminding ourselves of the. old preacher's proverb "After twenty 
minutes no more souls are saved". Rob and I will try to say a few things 
in response to the comments on our book made by Susan Kline, Sally Jackson 
and Joe Wenzel, and we'll try to be brief. 

It's difficult to respond "a capella" as It was called earlier. Of 
course we would have liked to respond In greater detail but first we'll 
have to think on those things being said today. 

JIlEf °l I "K* •P 0 ! 0 ? 1 " for our English. Ue are taught English 
at school, but we don't speak It very often, so we lack practice. 

;Ih£Ci!h S^ i !! d ! d1y 'i" 0 ? C0 « r "--«P«c1a11y difficult.] That's why we 
scribbled down a few notes In advance and we will be adding some comments 

?2lSno COn 5l ^« t1 ;!!i S | f 0 . f K SU ! an KUt *S Jo J eph M ? 2e1 ind J^son while 
talking. We can talk about a great variety of subjects, but In view of 

the time available a choice has to be made. We're anxious to discuss 

other topics at the Amsterdam Conference next year. 

Rob 6rootendorst and I are most pleased with the attention given to 
our book and we are pleasantly surprised at the degree of agreement 
zl «« en .^S r1 *f n , s 552l ars and ourselves. In our opinion there appears to 
u^« UbS ^I! tii1 i d1ff ; rences , of opinion on *• ■•in issues between Kline. 
_?n«i?2 ind ourse v «- Therefore, we would like to seize the 

opportunity to stress some points we consider of particular Importance 
with regard to Speech Acts i n Argumentative Discussions and we would like 

tutl Ji i?f.^I ,l,0nMU ° n ° ur r «" rch "heme and the current 
ZSt \l c J f l n our /« Mrcn \ As a matter of fact we finished the 
work on Speech Acts In Argumentativ e Discussions In mi and we have done 
quite a great deal of research as a lol low-up. mostly published In Dutch. 

.LUi°-7f a !!2 ? 1d w fJ iean the b00k t0 be in •H-«brac1ng and everlasting 
complete whole. It was meant to be a starting-point for further 

And S ?J! ?r oved J° be * Speech Acts In Argumentative 
Discussions provided the basis for several kinds of publications and 
continued research In the Netherlands. p 

I shall now tell you briefly what happened after we finished Speech 
ftfj^jil" ?-?!g en i <t y? g 1s f ussi<>ns - living out the particulars. liHTon, 
^i^? n ?° rst Wi,, i t f 1 -* 0 ? s «* thin » "ore about our opinion on some 
topics which are specially relevant In view of the remarks made earlier. 
Apart from sketching an overall picture of the development in our 

£E&i!«S? b J 55 n , ti0 !!! n9 , (if tiBI ? P er "' ts > s«w often overlooked 
characteristics of dialectical analysis which we consider of great 
Importance. * 
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In our stu<Jy, argumentation theory is linked to speech cocnunl cation, 
although we dropped the speech communication part In the English 
translation (because It was very much adjusted to the circumstances In The 
Netherlands). We try to connect problems frcsi argumentation theory as 
well as formal dialectics with speech act theory and with the Gricean 
Ideas about Impllcatures and with discourse analysis. 

The Intention behind Speech Acts In Argumentative Discussions Is to 
make a contribution to the theoretical analysis of argumentation conducted 
for the purpose of resolving disputes, by formulating a code of conduct 
for rational discussants. Such analysis Is necessary If one Is to be able 
to make sensible suggestions for the Improvement of the practice of 
discussion, one of the objects of the stuOy of speech conaunlcatlon. 
Answering Professor Joe Wenzel, we can assure him that the model Is not 
meant In this form to be an exemplar model for real discussants. It Is. 
in our opinion, of crucial Importance for public life that people be 

VIa J °l ar9un ? n ^ i 2 n i m wuld to create a frame of mind 
(and of reference) which furthers a critical attitude toward 
argumentation-politics^ otherwise, but political In particular. Me 

^J"? *? d « v ^°P instruments for letting people know In a systeaatlc 
way what to look for In a discussion or a speech. We would want oir 
system to be Important for someone not primarily Interested In rhetoric 

UnfluSu^Mcin^fh^^fii 15 at 5^ k ?:u ■ de *«« te iPProach t© argumentative 
language usage that will accord with the starting points for speech 

S^hiS a fl°!i. rese !r ch * pp 5 f ? rred by Rob 6 rootendorst and myself Is only 
possible If the subject of Investigation Is functional^ externalized, 
socialized and dlalectlfled. 

Functional Izat Ion means that argumentation Is treated as a purposive 
JH&n"?^ 6 ac , tivit *- External 1zat1on »eans that ar^fltation Is 
1 JfiV °J* Verbal «£ression of attitudes, viewpoints a£d opinions. 
Socialization means that argumentation Is regarded as a c«noonent of a 
^Iflffi?!* ? 1 **** lan 9 ua 9 e " ser ^o reacts to the argummtat&- 0 and 
dialect flcatlon means tliat argumentation Is placed In the context of a 
ctmcai discussion In which both pro- and cohtra-ar^ntatlo^ 
advanced so that a regimented Interaction of speech acts takes place. 

A language user Is rational If during the discussion he performs only 
speech acts which are compatible with a system of rules acceptable to all 

^ S S U L S "f%? hich /i!r the r s thc crMtlon of * Hectic capable of lading 
to a reso utlon of the dispute at the center of the discussion. It Is 
obvious tliat the rational language user postulated In IS Acts In 
^T!!c? a ivc Piscu ; sion s and the model which Is outlined for a rational 
ahlVlll 1 } «?Tt nt J? tdea l attuncd t0 the resolution of disputes with a 
S2Ui£ ?i abstrac i i0 !! *»? even deviation from reality. Generally 
?E J™± ! 1 !/ CS S? rch e f fort$ frow our P art « fter "nlshlng Spe ech Acts 
In Argumentative Discussions have been aimed at finding ways to^rToieTor 
ai east narrow, tiie gap between normative theoretical Insights and 
emplr cal argumentative practice. This has been tried In JaMou"^ 
Here I can only touch on some salient examples. various ways. 

chilrt^^? Wit !!i 1 . return t0 the re< * uir * d functional Izatlon of the 

of s5^2u , ~h^ t l°?; ThC Starting *° int here is tne standard version 
of Searle s speech act theory, various points of which are in Speech Acts 
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In Argumentative Discussions amended and augmented. A distinction Is made 
between communication*! and Interactional aspects of language use. 
Communicative aspects relate to the lllocutlonary effect that the listener 
understands the performed speech act and Interactional aspects relate to 
the perlocutlonary effect that the listener accepts the speech act and 
acts accordingly. This perlocutlonary effect is part of the conventional 
speech act Itself, as distinct from any other possible consequences. 

In 1983 we published a book— It's written In Dutch— In which we used 
these theoretical concepts to develop a normative pragmatic frame of 
reference for a general Introduction to speech communication and 
argumentative analysis. Anyone familiar with the problems facing somebody 
who tries to apply the Searlean speech act theory to analyse real life 
everyday discourse, will understand that quite a few adaptations have to 
be provided to make It work. I do think we certainly made a lot of 
progress In this respect, although It Is perfectly obvious that much more 
research Is yet required. So far we have done a bit of conversational 
analysis, related to the work of Jacobs and Jackson, and we have carried 
out several pencil and paper tests and psycholinguists experiments 
concerning the identification of arguments and suppressed premises, 
profiting from research such as Johnson-Laird's, Van Dljk and Kintsch's. 
etc. * 

Our 1983 book Is a textbook of use In university classes, so we also 
had to pay a lot of attention to the didactics and we had to add a number 
of practical exercises, adequately reflecting the critical rationalistic 
approach we would like to advocate. 

Trie 1983 book Is the first of a series of three books. It provides 
the necessary equipment for analyzing expository texts and argumentative 
discussions. Topics discussed are, for example, argumentation structure, 
argument Identification and the;axpl1clt1zation of suppressed premises. 

The second book of this series, to be published this year, deals with 
fallacies. Just as In Speech Act t In Argumentative Discussions fallacies 
are being treated as violations ot a code of conduct for rational 
discussants. Rob Grootendorst will tell you more about It. 

The third and last book of the series, to be published next year, 
deals with argumentation schemata. It Is comparable In a way with, for 
instance, Wlndes and Hastings. In It several types of arguments are 
distinguished. Each type, in our opinion, Is characterized by a certain 
argumentation schema, Implying certain critical questions. 

All these books are a result of our scientific research, often carried 
out In co-operation with other members of our staff, and the results of 
these surveys have been published or will be published In the Dutch 
Journal of Speech Communication. Maybe we can publish some of the results 
In English as well. Finally, I would like to mention another project of 
ours. That Is the study of argumentation In the context of law. We are 
employed In the Faculty of Arts, but in co-operation with judicial experts 
we are exploring the characteristics of argumentation and argument 
evaluation in a well-defined and restricted institutional context In which 
the settlement of disputes is of central Importance and is guided by 
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written and unwritten rules which In some sense link up with our code of 
conduct. But don't let me dwell too long on this subject. I'd better say 
southing In response to the members of the panel. 

In response to sone comments mady by Sally Jackson— which are, by the 
way, very interesting and we hope to get the opportunity to react In a 
■ore appropriate way on paper after we have actually read her contribution. 

In response to her comments on our way of analyzing non-assertive 
speech acts (which arc part of argumentation) as If they were Mea nt to be 

assertive, I would like to remark first that our way of analyzing has 

exactly the sane advantages and Is In the same way realistic as when one 
analyses all other kinds of direct speech acts as Indirect speech acts 
Instead of taking the* at face value. Real people In real discourse (by 
which I don t want to suggest that we are not real) are also acting 
appropriately when they act this way. They won't answer the question. 
Oo you know what time It Is?" simply by saying "Yes I do" and leave it at 
that. 

Of course we agree with Sally that argumentation, In principle, nay 
consist of all kinds of speech acts and not just of assertlves, but In our 
book we present It as a useful device for analyzing argumentation to 
proceed as If It consisted of assertlves. So In the analysis you'll have 

^r a «l T f t % 0the !?il! ds of s * eech acts t*—*»r *l* umbrella example) In 
terms of (and as If they were) assertlves. So It's a way of analyzing 
spgech acts which aren't at face value. Assertlves (which are actually 

not *r a ? S S^ 1 J e * are a 2 a ] yze ? as l f were. Ue still think this Is a 
useful way to proceed In view of the commitments undertaken by people 
presenting. speech acts as argumentative. 

A dialectical analysis of argumentative discourse, In our opinion, has 
to make precisely explicit all these commitments of the language users 
involved In the dispute. This may be the occasion to assess briefly some 
of the differences between dialectical analysis and the so called "oure 
description" of argumentative discourse. 

In view of the Idealization Involved In Speech Acts In Argu mentative 
Discussions a comparison between dialectal analysis and pure description 
of argumentative discourse may be Illuminating. 

For the sake of clarity. I would like to stress from the outset that, 
I" S¥ r *2 p Il! 1on ' f 2 r a !2 Practical purposes, It Is necessary that a 
complete theory of verbal communication and Interaction which purports to 
be of Importance for discussants, be normative as well as descriptive. In 
order to comment constructively on a particular specimen of language use 
one has to know what purpose is served by the verbal utterances and to 
what extent the verbal behavior Is adequate to this purpose. 
Characteristic of the normative conception we advocate Is that, as a 
matter of principle, every argumentation Is considered part of a critical 

fli! C i!S Sl 2? aiBe ? at reso,v1n 9 ■ dispute, regardless of whether the dispute 
and the discussion are externalized or not. F 

In our opinion, this dialectical approach needs to be allied (among 
other allies) to the functionalist speech act approach. In so-called 
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normative eraflmatlci. Dialectical analysis of an argumentative discourse 
Clearly differs from so called "pure" description. 1 could have 
Illustrated this by way of an analysis of the confrontation stage of a 
specimen of political discourse as I have done In a paper completed 
earlier this year, but for the sake of brevity I shall not do this and 
confine myself to mentioning the most striking difference. Bearing In 
mind that even a "pure" description, If It Is to be of any significance, 
has to be theoretically motivated, one must realize that the difference Is 
not just between theory-loaded and not theory-loaded. It's rather a 
difference between a descriptive record and a normative reconstruction, 
both equally based on theoretical considerations. The normative 
perspective, however, as It manifests Itself In the dialectical approach 
to argumentation, by Its very nature, has Its own characteristic Impact. 
V? l ?fr 1s S n 5? tw 55 n d1 «l«ct1cal analysis and pure description may sh w 
what this distinctive impact leads to. 

The first difference between a normative reconstruction and a 
descriptive recording Is one of selection . Depending on the criteria of 
relevance supplied by the theoretical framework serving as a starting 
point, some data are deemed worth noting while other date are left a si 1e 

a LJ" l T!j5r 1al ^4 Th1s ^iH'i "$f n that the * mn%t there » but tney »re 
left aside. This means that all redundance Is removed, so that the 

discourse can be reported In the dialectical garb or a dlaloglcal 

tableau. This removal of redundance Is why the transformation which has 

taken place can also be called deletion. 

The second noticeable difference Is one of completion . This Is partly 
a question of making arguments explicit (externalizing Implicit elements 
whfch are required to fill the dialectical gaps) as wfien by contradicting 
a standpoint, somebody implicitly expresses his doubt about that 
standpoint. Completion Is also partly a question of adding elements whose 
presence In a full-fledged dispute has to be assumed, as when somebody 
defends his position without any attacks being made. Because of this 
supplementary character, this transformation may also be called addition. 
In conpllance with the dialectical theory adhered to, In certai n cases t he 
addition nay even Involve assigning an argumentative communicative force 
to a constellation of speech acts which seems to lack such force In Its 
literal utterance. 

The third difference between dialectical analysis and pure description 
to be mentioned here, Is one of arrangement. In contrast to the procedure 
In a descriptive recording, the normative reconstruction of a dispute need 
not directly reflect the linear course of events In the sequential order 
of their actual occurrence. In the dialectical analysis, the arrangement 
Is organized In order to bring out the composition of the dispute IfSll 
as possible, the reported facts corresponding to dlalectlcally relevant 
factors. Because of the alterations It may bring about, this 
transformation may also be called permutation . 

The fourth and last difference I will mention Is one of notati on. It 
is completely In line with the pofnts just made to provide for an adequate 
notation of the analysis. It Is best that the findings be reported In 
such a way that the thing which are theoretically noteworthy are expressed 
clearly, similar cases need to be recognizable as similar. Dlalectlcally 
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relevant distinctions need to be easily Identifiable, and so on. In order 
for a comparison to be possible, It Is necessary to create a notation 
system and reformulate the various contributions to the dispute 1r Its 
terms. In consequence of this procedure, diffuse and ambiguous wordings 
have to be replaced by standard formulations. For this reason, this 
transformation can also be called substitution. Different ways of 
expression, which, dlalectically speaking, amount to the same thing, are 
given one and the same substitute, so that Identical cases are treated 
alike. In a purely descriptive notation, differences of expression are 
maintained, and dialectical similarities may easily escape attention. 

P^A 1 *?* 1 wanted t0 say 1n a hurr *' as sne I Si11 y J*ckson] mentioned. 
And Rob will continue with some other points, I think. 



RESPONSE OF ROD GROOTENDORST 
University of Amsterdam 



Professor Wenzel seems to be rather satisfied with our treatment of 
unexpressed premises. In fact, he seems to be more satisfied than we are 
ourselves. Surely, we have no complaints about that. In addition we are 
graterul for his helpful suggestions on clarifying the role of the context 
in explicating unexpressed premises with the help of field theory. 
Besides this we feel there are a number of other problems to be solved and 
a number of other things to be worked out. 

In talking about unexpressed premises with other people and In 
continued reflecting on the subject, we have learned that our treatment of 
question" pre " 1ses 1n ch *P ter S1x our book can raise the following 

(1) Does there In fact exist such a thing as an "Indeterminate 
context i 

(2) Ooes the "conversational minimum" hold always In every other 
« 1c) context than » n Indeterminate context? 

(J) Do the guidelines formulated in Chapter Six automatically 
context? thC expl1c1t1zat1on of unexpressed premise in a given 

Ml Is it justified to assume that the speaker always has the 
intention to use deductively valid arguments? 

. *?<??!!^i tner ! ar « wany other questions which could be asked about the 
expllcltizatlon of unexpressed premises. The questions mentioned, 

JSIS!5n^ a ^ ^ nt J a V° ^theoretical approach. I will confine myself 
therefore to some short remarks concerning these questions, without 
claiming to give any definitive answers. 

(1) Of course every piece of real-life argumentation occurs always in 

?2T^2!S5 t !/ 0nte,t 5 ? h1c ? 1s never '"^terminate nor neutral. We use 
ESiEE?**?' 1n<tete «inate context as a starting point for the 
fSlliii Sm?S of " W * pr ?? S ? d Premises, and not as an Indication of an 
existing entity. For us It is just a heuristic device. 
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<2) The term minimum" may suggest that the expllcltizatlon of an 
unexpressed premise by means of the conversational minimum Is supposed to 
stand In all possible contexts. This Is not our Intention. In our 
opinion the useful role of the conversational minimum has to do with the 
fact that It enables us to formulate a plausible Initial hypothesis with 
respect to the deleted premise In question. In our example the initial 
explltlclzatlons also hold In most specific contexts, but one can Imagine 
\£ 2 in which they don't. And, of course, one can think of examples 

ES^h^ - ! J« i?S s1 i! yll 2 9l, !i c ^ pe w 5 us 5 d » 1n l#h1ch the Initial 
hypothesis has to be altered rather drastically In a more specific context. 

in l V ! ? v1 J w ? f the fore fl°1ng it will be clear that It would be an 
illusion to think that the proposed guidelines automatically could lead to 
the unexpressed premise In a specific case. The only thing one can expect 
Ts~Jwj formulation of a plausible posslbllty. Much more work Is to be 
done to elaborate and Improve the theoretical framework. But even with 
?! I 01 * deti1 l ed i nd «<lwnced guidelines it would be Impossible 
to claim that one has found the only possible solution. 

**Jtl Although we are aware of the theoretical and practical problems 
w li?j as i?TP t1 2? ^ »P*ekers want their arguments to be deductively 
valid, we still think that In most cases It Is justified, in particular In 
the absence of clear and unlvocal Indications to the contrary. Anyway, it 
is useful as a heuristic device. It will be clear that I doVt think that 
we have spoken the final words on the subject of unexpressed premises In 

SEi.fc2\ A S* rt t™l J* P oints Ju$t ™tioned I see the following 
problems to be solved In the future: 3 

<1J In what wjy should one distinguish between the unexpressed elements In 
argumentative discourse which really serve as ?arts of the 

fl 91 ?*?**^ 0 !! on the one hind and othe r tacit background knowledge? 
m In what way does the theoretical framework relate to the process 

iiZ!!??«!! Se i r fh 9 ?J hroU9h *l n M P 11c ^tiz1ng unexpressed premises? In 
connection with this question one also has to deal with the question 
whether there Is Intersubjectlve agreement among language usirs wheS 

* »PS 1f1c of argumentation In which a premise Is 
unstated. Both questions lead to a different kind of research than 
the normative approach elaborated In our book. What Is needed will he 
some sort of empirical research In which experiments are not 

??ri£r* ed "" and so far t0 our knowledge they are not-all empirical 
claims are premature. v 

As regards Professor Wenzel's comment on the relationship between our 
code of conduct and the fallacies, we would like to make two short VL?*£< 

provides the most effective treatment of all fallacies. He points out. 

tEJttllluSi* tf H L°" C *i 1 5 d f0 T* } fllllclM be better analyzed by 
means of logical criteria of formal validity. But It was not our 
intention to offer an alternative for fomif criteria. In fac?" these 
formal criteria are part of what we call the Intersubjectlve reasonlnq 

What we consider as one of the main advantage of our model as a tooll 7 
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for Identifying and analyzing fallacies Is that It offers a possibility to 
account for the large group of so-called Informal fallacies which always 
give serious trouble 1n what Hamblln called the "standard treatment. 
"Because In some Informal fallacies, as in for example Many questions, 
straw nan appeal to force or appeal to pity, there Is In fact no question 
of an arguMent at all. And In soMe other cases (like, for exaMple, 
begging the question, ad homlnem, or appeal to authority) there Is no 
question of an invalid argument or, when It seems, nevertheless, to be the 
case the argument can easily be made valid by adding the appropriate 
suppressed premise. We claim that these and other notorious problems can 
be satisfactorily analyzed by broadening the scope from the Invalidity of 
arguments to the discussion as a whole and then finding out whiit way and 
to what extent a fallacy may hinder the solution of the dispute, as we 
have tried to show 1n our book. I must confess Immediately, however, that 
our discussion of the fallacies In the book still Is very sketchy. In 
another book (on Identifying fallacies as already mentioned by Frans) we 
have elaborated on this, and have tried to give a full treatment of many 
other fallacies. Unfortunately the book Is In Dutch, so you have to take 
my word for that. 

Finally , very short, we agree with Professor Uenzel that the purpose 
of the code of conduct Is not so much to prevent fallacies but rather to 
provide a tool for detecting them, to pin them down, so to speak. In a 
systematic way. We don't have the Illusion that our model can actually 
prevent anything at all. Idealized models like ours never can. So we 
agree completely with Professor Wenzel on this matter and that Is a nice 
conclusion to end with, I think. 
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SPECULATIONS ON THE SIR WALTER RALEGH TREASON TRIAL: 
SIR EDWARD COKE AS ADVOCATE 



L. Raymond Camp 
North Carolina state University 



[Coke] shewed himselfe too clownish and 
bitter in his carriage to Sir Walter Ralegh 
at his triall, where he sayes, thou 
traytor, at every word, and thou lyest like 
a traytor. 

-John Aubrey, Aubrey's Brief Lives , ca. 1680 



The charge was treason and sir Walter Ralegh 1 was the 
defendant.* The year was 1603 and the prosecuting attorney 
for the government was the indomitable sir Edward Coke, noted 
throughout the kingdom for his advocacy skills. From his box 
Coke rose, pointed his finger at Ralegh and bombastically 
declared the wealthy gentleman-exolorer to be a "traitor, 
wonster, viper and spider of Hell." 3 Ralegh interrupted to 
protest that the issue before the court was treason, not name- 
calling, and the judges agreed by ordering Coke to stay his 
tongue. 

Later in the trial, Coke again directed his epithet at 
Ralegh. This time, however, Ralegh was ready for his 
adversary: 



Coke: 
Ralegh: 

Coke: 
Ralegh: 

Coke: 

Ralegh: 



Thou art the most vile and execrable 
traitor that ever lived! 

You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 
uncivilly. 

I want words to express thy viperouu 
treasons 1 

I think you want words indeed for you have 
spoken one thing a dozen times. 

Thou art an odious fellow. Thy name is 
hateful in all the realm of England for thy 
pride! 

It will go near to prove a measuring cast 
between you and me, Mr. Attorney. 4 
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Because of his vilification of Ralegh, historians have 
negatively judged Coke's courtroom advocacy conduct. In 1775 
James Granger contended that Coke was guilty of "insolence and 
excessive anger," and in 1849 John Lord Campbell believed that 
the attorney had brought "permanent disgrace upon himself and 
upon the English bar" by his "brutal conduct." 5 in 1919 Sir 
Harry L. Stephen concluded that Coke's vituperative rhetoric 
was an "unparalleled example of forensic brutal ity."° in 1924 
the distinguished legal historian, sir William Searle 
Holdsworth, blamed the advocate for being "uncritical in his 
use of evidence to the point of misrepresentation* during the 
trial. In 1974 Ralegh's biographer, Robert Lacey, severely 
criticized Coke for his abusive language. 7 

Critics of legal argumentation frequently must assess 
certain dimensions of an advocate's communication ethics such 
as the problem of falsified evidence or appeals to intolerance 
as a short-term means of achieving success, in the Ralegh 
trial the problem is different because Coke developed his 
presentations with clarity, appropriate testimonial evidence 
and the utilization of statute materials. Because the 
attorney had a reasonable case against Ralegh, he could easily 
have chosen not to abuse the defendant's personal rights, and 
it is provable he would have secured a guilty verdict. 
Instead, , verbally abused Ralegh beyond the expectations of 
the royai >sbs who witnessed the trial in loyalty to Coke and 
James I, whom the attorney represented. At the conclusion of 
the trial, some who supported His Majesty regarded Ralegh as a 
victim of Coke's unethical advocacy. 

Thus, the critical problem in this essay is to analyze 
Coke's vilification of Ralegh as a violation of rhetorical 
ethics and to assess the impact of that violation upon the • 
advocate who utilized it. In this case study of the Sir 
Walter Ralegh treason trial, my conclusion is that Coke's 
advocacy reputation was irreparably damaged because of his j 
abusiveness and that his unethical behavior of the defendant 
contributed to the attorney's dismissal as Chief Justice of 
the Kings Bench by James I. 

My interpretation of Coke's dialectical abuse, however, 
considers the highly charged rhetorical situation in which 
Coke's discourse can be evaluated as purposed towards arousing 
favorable public reaction for the monarchy during a period of 
violent social upheaval which threatened the stability of the 
government. Thus, Coke's behaviors, while unethical, might 
appear more appropriate than has often been judged by critics. 

An alternate interpretation of Coke's dialectical 
behavior is needed, though before turning to it we should 
examine his argumentation record in politics, council and 
court. The purpose of this description is twofold. Firct, to 
acquaint the reader with certain major influences upon Coke, 
and second, to illustrate that Coke developed his public 
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career constructively without resorting to vilification to 
achieve his advocacy success. 

As c speaker in court, council and parliament, Coke could 
be clearly heard, having learned to project his voice in 
grammar school and at Trinity College while practicing 
declamation and disputation. 8 When he spoke with 
deliberation, his voice was calm; but when he was excited, 
Coke's vocal inflection rose with emotion. Imposing in his 
rich robes and gown. Sir Edward was an active speaker, moving 
around from counsel box to judicial bench, pointing with index 
finger, raising a fist to emphasize a point, and lowering his 
eye gaze to stare at defendants he disliked. Because of his 
appearance and position, neither judges nor defendants could 
avoid the distinguished leader's imposing presence wherever he 
spoke. 9 

Coke began his political career in 1593 with election to 
Parliament from County Norfolk, and he was simultaneously 
appointed Speaker of the House by Queen Elizabeth i. w He 
overstepped his rhetorical liberties that same year, however, 
for in the presence of Queen Elizabeth and Parliament, Coke 
audaciously asserted that parliamentary privileges included 
the right of free speech. The queen rebuked him for his 
challenge, for she was unwilling to concede such a 
prerogative. 11 Elizabeth's rebuff of Coke was sufficiently 
strong that the politician delayed additional public discourse 
or. the free speech issue, but he returned to the controversy 
thirty-three years later as a member of the parliamentary 
circle that forced the "Petition of Right" upon King Charles 
I. For his reward in the struggle, Charles imprisoned Coke in 
the Tower of London. 

Neither Coke's parliamentary career nor his Privy Council 
deliberations were marked by vitriolic rhetoric. 12 Appointed 
by James I to the council, Coke took a constructive role in an 
advisory body that was influential because of the wide 
latitude of national domestic policies and problems it 
routinely discussed. AJ The council also argued foreign policy 
controversies, such as those involving the cloth merchant 
trade with the Dutch, which vitally interested Coke. 14 He was 
an ardent advocate of a strong monetary policy and supported a 
free trade positionin the importation of cloth and cotton 
from the continent." 

Critics have acclaimed Coke's judicial career, for as 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas and Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench for James I, he was a model of decorum and impartiality. 
According to John £*ord Campbell in his Lives of the chief 
Justices , sir Edward was so superior a presiding jurist that 
"the duties of the fchief of Justice's) office have never 
since been performed so satisfactorily." 1 " As a judge, Coke 
was orderly and mild-mannered of speech while on the bench. 
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Coke was also a member of star Chamber where he presented 
a number of cases; available records show no evidence that he 
was guilty of abusive rhetorical behavior as an advocate. 1 ' 
One instructive example regarding Coke's discourse is that 
regarding the famous gold bullion case of 1618. James I sued 
160 Dutch businessmen for illegally transporting seven million 
pounds sterling of gold from England. 10 sir Edward argued for 
the government against the defendants, many of whom resided in 
the London area.*' The case was extremely important to James. 
His adviser, Francis Bacon, had persuaded His Majesty that the 
evidence of guilt against the Dutch was overwhelming. A 
favorable judicial decision was therefore expected, and he 
counseled that the defendants 1 fines would consequently erase 
half the King's debts." Unfortunately, James's hopes were 
dashed because his barristers had "great difficulties in 
finding proofs."'" According to the State Papers, "the case 
[was] postponed for want of legal proof." 21 Apparently, Coke 
was unsuccessful as a n advocate because he failed to present 
convincing evidence of the defendants 1 guilt; however, the 
court records do not indicate that the attorney used unethical 
language while presenting his case. 22 

Coke's immediate dialectical objective in the Ralegh 
trial was to secure a guilty verdict, which mandated a death 
sentence. Simply because of his successful advocacy record, 
Coke was expected to win. From 1601 to 1605 the advocate was 
the government's prosecuting attorney in three Oyer and 
Terminer trials, i.e., the 2nd Earl of Essex, Sir Walter 
Ralegh and Guy Fawkes. He successfully obtained a guilty 
verdict in all of these cases, although it is the Ralegh trial 
which has been recognized by critics as the most 
controversial • 

A brief explanation of early seventeenth century treason 
trials would be helpful before considering Coke's unorthodox 
argumentation. in the Stuart period of jurisprudence, anyone 
indicted for treason was presumed guilty. Because the crime 
of treason was so infamous, witnesses and evidence of the 
accused's guilt were required by the court before the 
defendant's indictment and trial. In these circumstances, the 
defendant was obligated to prove his innocence, although to 
secure the death penalty the crown was only,, required to supply 
incriminating evidence against the accused. 23 

Theoretically, then, Coke had won his case before he 
appeared in court, for the indictment had been served and the 
necessary documents and incriminating testimony had already 
been assembled by the prosecutor's staff. Coke had only to 
present his case and leave, allowing the twelve-man jury to 
confirm the verdict and the ten judges to determine Ralegh's 
fate. Coke did not choose that strategy. Instead, he argued 
his case as if it's importance far exceeded any other state 
trial and as if a decision against Ralegh was absolutely 
necessary to the continuance of the monarchy. Ralegh was 
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depicted as a devious and evil plotter, capable of directing a 
conspiracy to overthrow the crown, as the following excerpt 
from a conversation between the accused and Coke reveals: 

Ralegh: * do not hear yet, that you have spoken one 
word against me; here is no Treason of mine 
done. If ray Lord Cobham (an alleged 
conspirator! be a traitor, what is that to 
me? 



Coke: All that he did was by thy instigation, 
thou viper; for I thou thee, thou traitor. 

Ralegh: It becometh not a man of quality and virtue 
to call me so. But I take comfort it is 
all you can do. 

Coke: Have I angered you? 

Ralegh: I am in no case to be angry. 2 * 



Coke arranged his testimonial evidence chronologically, 
and in so doing he presented a cumulative historical 
progression of legal opinion and precedent which supported the 
attorney's conclusions. To develop such a strategy, the 
advocate extracted appropriate testimonial evidence from a 
wide range of sources, such as papal bulls, chancery court 
proceedings, the d i pi on t i c dou ch , ecclesiastical 
proclamations and royal decrees. 25 In addition, the Privy 
Councilor seized the advantage of his office to obtain 
material stored in generally inaccessible locations, such as 
the Tower of London, where the royal records were kept. 

in oral presentation Coke read aloud an extensive number 
of statute citations which were lengthy, explicit to the last 
detail of bibliographical reference, and literally applied to 
the issue or point being examined.- 2 * He frequently translated 
these materials from English into Latin while speaking because 
of his thorough knowledge of the language which also allowed 
him instantly to synthesize or condense citations recorded in 
Latin. z/ 

Like other Elizabethan-minded lawyers of the day, Coke 
argued from past precedents and arranged his case evidence in 
a paat-to-present structure to emphasize his belief that the 
older the source, the purer the law." 28 During his pleading 
career. Coke did not develop any other organizational pattern 
for testimonial evidence presentation. Reportedly, he saw 
little instructional benefit for the development of 
dispositional technique because he urged his legal assistants 
to avoid such study. The attorney would not endorse any 
particular system of message arrangement because "every man's 
method and observation ... is the best ... for himself." 29 
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Coke's presentations in the Ralegh trial contained a 
cumulative mass of testimonial and documentary support, which 
he vividly styled to create a damning impression of the 
defendant's guilt. The prosecutor supplied a clear 
chronological narrative of secret meetings involving the 
accused. The details of the meetings included names, dates 
and disclosures about the exchange of money to consummate the 
plot. Ralegh's allegedly traitorous conversations and deeds 
were exposed as evidence of his desire to promote the 
monarchy's fall. Coke meticulously exposed the depth of the 
alleged conspiracies in such colorful detail that the 
royalists at the trial could not have been disappointed by the 
evidence presentation. 

The prosecutor's task of securing a guilty verdict was 
difficult, however, because he was reprimanded for his verbal 
abuse of the defendant by the court and because Ralegh himself 
refused to submit to Coke's denunciations. Nevertheless, Coke 
developed his argumentation combatively through the frequent 
use of igno ratio elenchl and argumentum ad homlnem attacks, 
specifically during rejoinders. w For example, Coke so 
vehemently denounced Ralegh for his allegedly pro-war views 
against the Spanish that the defendant interrupted the 
advocate with an appeal to the court for verbal propriety. , if 
his epithets were intended to goad Ralegh into an emotionally 
damaging admission of guilt that could be used against him, 
then the attorney failed, for the former Captain of the Rcyai 
Guard was undaunted by his antagonist's vitriolic language. 
When the presiding judge agreed with Ralegh and rebuked Coke 
with an admonishment to prove his case, the trial proceeded. 
In this instance, Coke's strategy backfired on him. 

During the trial, Coke directed his ad homlnem attacks at 
the defendant. The courtroom is an adversary situation where 
cooperativeness is not necessarily a criterion for advocacy, 
but Coke's charges heightened the distance between rational 
rhetorical choices and the investigatory purposes of the 
trial. Sir Edward's accusatory rhetoric was ethically 
divisive because he insisted, in effect, that his epithets 
were accurate and did not require appropriate testimonial 
support to prove the defendant's guilt. Thus, instead of 
promoting inquiry in his rejoinders, Coke demanded that the 
court and public accept his vilifications of the defendant as 
true because of the attorney's office, conferred position of 
trust with the government, and his reputation as an advocate. 

The most facile explanation of Coke's unethical behavior 
is that he substituted the use of threat for evidence against 
the defendant, and consequently he had a weak case against 
Ralegh. It is true that Coke did not compare Ralegh's actions 
to those of other traitors in English history. For example, in 
1601 the Earl of Essex was judged guilty of treason, and Coke 
was a government prosecutor. The attorney did not draw 
analogies from that trial, however, because the circumstances 
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were dissimilar. Essex had led an armed group of sympathizers 
into downtown London intent upon taking control of the 
government. Ralegh, along with Cobham and others, never 
formulated a military plan as part of their scheme. 

They did, however, negatively discuss James's weak and 
vacillating foreign and domestic policies. James then favored 
peace with Spain and Ralegh did not. During the trial, Ralegh 
admitted he had "spent 4,000 pounds of my own (money] against 
the Spanish faction, for the good of my own country."** In 
cross-examination, Ralegh also disclosed that he "had made a 
discourse against the Peace, and would have printed it" but he 
was unable to do so." These damaging remarks quickly 
prompted the prosecution to assert that "Ralegh confesseth the 
matter. " JJ Coke exploited Ralegh's remarks by emphasizing the 
secret nature of the defendant's actions, and he thoroughly 
explained the history and applicability of Ralegh's case to 
treason law statutes from the reign of Richard II to Edward 
III. Given Coke's literal interpretations of the statutes, 
Ralegh's testimony, and the disclosures about the secret 
meetings of the conspirators, the prosecutor had a substantive 
case without resorting to threat or ridicule. 

A second interpretation which partially explains Coke's 
unusual language is that Ralegh required denunciation because 
of his insidious and evil deeds. As the crown's 
representative, Coke depicted Ralegh as the leader of an 
organized group of dissident subjects determined to 
precipitate an accommodation with Spain that would place Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne and remove James I. Becauae of 
the plot's nefariousness, Coke contended that Ralegh's treason 
was the most heinous offense of all against the kingdom. 

If the doctrine of notoriety f^lly explains Coke's 
vilification of Ralegh, critics should find it applicable to 
other state trials for which Coke was prosecutor. In the 
Essex trial, for example, Coke vividly described the Earl's 
criminal acta, and he thoroughly described the organization of 
conspirators established to seize the crown. He then 
presented the facts of rebellion to the court and allowed the 
judges and jury to confirm the traitor's guilt. In 1605, only 
two years after the Ralegh trial, Coke was the chief 
prosecutor against Guy Fawkes who had planned to blow up 
Parliament building with all of its members and royalty 
present for opening day ceremonies, in Fawkes's case the plot 
was especially stark, for he and some of his followers were 
arrested along with their explosives in a cellar directly 
beneath the House of Lords only hours before the convocation 
was to begin. Again, however, Coke chose the same strategy as 
in the Essex trial, for he presented the evidence of treason 
in a direct manner, although he characterized Fawkes as a 
Catholic intent upon destroying Protestantism and thus, in 
reality, as serving the Spanish government. Fawkes's deeds 
were vilified by Coke, who portrayed them as a part of the 
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conspiracy to remove James I from the throne. The defendant 
was at best pitiable, according to Coke, and at worst, he was 
a traitor who deserved the executioner's ax* 

In all three trials there were certain essential 
similarities. All were described as plots directed at the 
monarch's removal, and all involved leaders with an organized 
opposition. Yet, it is Coke's use of vilification and threat 
against Ralegh which has harmed the advocate's reputation the 
most. Coke's motivation for such a strategy is contained 
neither in the trial transcript nor in his private letters in 
the British Library. It is unlikely that he ever committed 
these ideas to paper or, if he did, that scholars would ever 
find them since Coke's private letters and records were seized 
by Charles I as the advocate lay dying at his home in 1634. 
Curiously, there are no references to the Ralegh trial in 
either of Coke's monumental legal studies, the Institutes or 
the Reports . 

One explanation for the attorney's behavior may be 
provided by focusing on the external rhetorical situation 
which prevailed at the time of the trial and specifically on 
James's difficulty in developing a public opinion climate 
favorable to his rule. In general, the public's awareness of 
Ralegh's trial was a major problem for the government. 
Normally, state trials are held in London, but because of the 
plague, it had to be moved to Winchester, in the first week 
of September, only shortly before the trial began, 3,335 
people died of the black death in London. By November, when 
Ralegh stood in the dock, the weekly death rate had dropped to 
a new low for the year of only 2,000. Funerals were seldom 
held; mass burials were the usual rule. 34 The ferocity of the 
plague was also matched by repeated outbreaks of syptiilis and 
small pox, which was spread by soldiers and sailors returning 
from overseas. The devastating social effects of these 
problems were often compounded by the resulting breakdown of 
city services and the disintegration of the food delivery 
system. Food suppliers were understandably hesitant to enter 
the city< and as a result, starvation was often rampant. Life 
was precarious and survival was the principal test of life. 

James forbade public feasting and large gatherings of any 
kind. The court crowd and palace hangers-on left London for 
the comparative safety of Hampton Court, Oxford, Woodstock and 
Winchester, when His Majesty's advisers realized that the 
city was suffering and that many of his supporters had left, 
he was urged to show himself in public in a display of 
strength to the people. Perhaps because he realized the 
seriousness of the situation and was afraid to see the 
results, James pointedly refused. Reportedly, he told his 
counselors: "God's wounds! I wiJJ. pull down my breeches and 
they shall also see my arse!" 35 
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James's disinterest in resolving popular problems was 
acute; his interest in maintaining his crown was paramount, ? 
Now, with his supporters scattered and the plague raging 
throughout the country, a siege mentality may well have 
prevailed at the palace. In addition, James never had the 
charisma of Elizabeth, probably because he was first James VI 
of Scotland before becoming James I of England. Critic 
Douglas Bush has explained that His Majesty was "always a 
stranger in England, and he was quite incapable of inspiring 
patriotic devotion to himself and the crown. 

To make matters worse, controversies and problems seemed 
to multiply unabated for the monarch. Only two years before 
his arrival, the Earl of Essex had been executed for treason. 
Although that challenge had passed, now the Puritans were 
troublesome with their separatist tendencies. The Catholics 
also demanded leniency to practice their faith, and some of 
them reportedly preferred Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne 
rather than James. According to the Oyer and Terminer 
indictment, so did Ralegh, Lord Cobhara and his brother, George 
Brooke, for the three had allegedly agreed that "There will 
never be a good world in England until the king and his cubs 
are taken away.* J ' Ralegh was also accused of having written 
a treatise which disputed James's right to the throne. 
Unsurprisingly, then, Ralegh's indictment was based on an 
alleged "conference" to "advance Arabella Stuart to the crown 
and royal throne." 3 * To add to Ralegh's woes, Lady Arabella 
attended the trial in Winchester along with her friends. 
Thus, James's detractors were boldly present for the 
proceedings alongside those who backed James I. 

Neither Coke nor Ralegh disappointed their followers 
during the trial. Coke was vituperative and denigrative of 
Ralegh, who in turn, refused to lose his temper. In cross* 
examination Ralegh steadfastly maintained his innocence and 
replied to Coke in a calm and cool manner. Ralegh was always 
on the defense, Coke on the offense. The prosecutor 
repeatedly emphasized that Ralegh was a disloyal leader of an 
organized opposition, intent on seizing the monarchy. He had, 
asserted Coke, a large number of sympathizers who would 
overthrow James, wage war with Spain and promote chaos. Given 
such a view, the attorney had no other choice but to portray 
Ralegh as a clear and present danger to the public peace, in 
this rhetorical situation, conciliatory language might not 
have aroused the public's attention to the threat represented 
by the popular ex-military leader. Instead, sharp hyperbole 
was required to drama tize the defendant's treasonous 
activities. Coke's vivid characterizations were effective, 
for Ralegh complained to his adversary: "you try me by the 
Spanish Inquisi tionl" 39 Ralegh's protest acknowledged the 
sever i ty of the prosecutor's language. 

Coke's viewpoint was different, for he argued that Ralegh 
was guilty of plotting against James himself, and the loyalist 
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court faction necessarily had to recognize that fact. in 
auJition, Coke's clear and forceful description of the plot 
(and Ralegh's admissions) provided James's adherents with 
valuable evidence which they could use to arouse dormant 
supporters of the crown since they tisbired to maintain his 
rule. in this trial Coke's vilification provided 
reinforcement evidence for those subjects who agreed with 
James's claim to the throne* The prosecutor's courtroom 
argumentation thus provided a positive rallying point for 
those loyalists who endorsed James's rule and had no tolerance 
for a traitor like Ralegh. 

As chief prosecutor, Coke was the government's advocate 
to obtain a verdict against Ralegh and his confederates. He 
was successful, for the jury voted Ralegh guilty, and the 
judges sentenced him to death. At the conclusion of the trial 
when the sentence was pronounced, Ralegh spoke to the court 
with "learning, courage and judgment, " and he told the judges 
that his name had been "half-hanged" by Coke but that M in the 
opinion of all meui he had been acquitted."*" Ralegh's 
judgment was astute. When two royal messengers arrived at the 
palace with the court decision, James asked them the!:: 
opinions of the trial. The first praised Ralegh by saying 
that "never (had] any i«an spokefn] so well in times past, nor 
would do so in the world to come." 41 The second messenger had 
a more explicit opinion. upon first seeing Ralegh, the 
courier said, "he was so led with the common hatred, that he 
would have gone a hundred miles to have seen [Ralegh] hanged, 
but before his departure from the trial, he would have gone a 
thousand to have saved his life." 42 

Regardless of these opinions, James's counselors could 
still advise His Majesty that justice had been carried out for 
Coke had legally and persuasively secured the necessary 
verdict. The judges had decreed the death sentence, and it 
was left to James to ponder the executions. in a wise 
political move, James jailed Ralegh in the Tower of London. 
In 1618, when the crown was far more secure, Ralegh was 
beheaded. In reality, James's throne was safe immediately 
after the trial for Lady Arabella publicly renounced her 
claims, and she was rarely heard from the rest of her life. 
Ralegh's sympathizers also withdrew, some of whom eventually 
left for the New World as colonists. 

By 1604 those who supported James I could claim a number 
of victories for the plague had ceased, ail of the 
conspirators save Ralegh were dead, and competing claims for 
the throne were absent. For Coke, whose advocacy was 
successful, history has recorded other judgments. One 
prominent Knight of James's court who had witnessed the trial 
advised that Coke was "full of impertinent phrases," that he 
had "behaved himself violently and bitterly" and with "great 
provocation to [Ralegh]." 43 Another prominently known 
loyalist and trial witness could write only positive reports 
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of Ralegh's behavior; of Coke's argumentation, not a word was 
recorded. it is equally revealing that Lord Cecil, chief 
Judge oC the trial, never mentioned Coke or his courtroom 
behavior in his private letters about the case. Instead, he 
noted that the plot had been stopped in its "infancy" and that 
Ralegh had done "as much as the wit of man could devise to 
clear himself." 1111 Thirteen years after the trial and on the 
night before Coke was removed from his office of Lord Chief 
Justice by James I, the eminent Francis Bacon delivered 
history's verdict of Coke's victory over Ralegh. "m your 
pleadings," said Bacon to Coke, "you were wont to insult over 
misery, and to inveigh bitterly . . . which bred you many 
enemies, whose poison yet swelleth, and the effects now 
appear . "" 

Coke's d i sra i ssa l--and consequent disgrace — occurred 
several years after he had flagrantly and distinctly violated 
certain treason trial rules which negatively affected the 
rhetorical situation. From 1601 to 1605 Coke served as 
advocate in three Oyer and Terminer trials, and in all of them 
he was guilty of using epithet, although he was the most 
abusive towards Ralegh of all the defendants. As a prosecutor 
Coke was expected to develop the crown's case with appropriate 
evidence and statute materials, which he did. In addition, 
vilification of the defendant's deeds was not unusual for the 
government's attorney to use since these treason trials 
occurred during a period of severe social uphejval when the 
monarchy's continuance was in jeopardy. 

In contrast with these expectations. Coke arrogated to 
himself (perhaps with James's willingness?) the authority to 
employ his own discourse rules demonstrably beyond those of 
fair play towards the defendant. The defendant necessarily 
had the right to expect that treason was the issue of 
adjudication, not libelous slander of his name. However, 
Coke's forensic obligation to plead the issue was itself an 
issue because the defendant as well as the judges interrupted 
the attorney midcourse in his presentations to tell him so. 
Oyer and Terminer judges had the right to ask questions and 
seek clarifying information, but they were not presumed to be 
a referee for verbal fistfights between prosecutor and 
defendant or, most of all, to admonish the government's 
prosecuting attorney for his unethical behavior. Finally, 
although Coke was certainly required to develop lines of 
questioning to support his arguments, he was not expected to 
pursue an inquisitorial style of cross-examination. Ralegh's 
complaints about Coke's examination style were sustained by 
the court judges. £::c» an action was unusual enough, but 
doubly so since the judges were employed and paid by James I, 
whose rule Ralegh was allegedly guilty of threatening. 

Coke's recompense for his unethical argumentation was 
slow in coming, perhaps too slow for those royalists whose 
evaluation of the attorney was decidedly negative even though 
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the crown's interests may have been served by violating 
Ralegh's rights of expression. T he Chief Justice's dismissal 
from the bench, however, also severed his alignment with the 
r ?5E fac 1 t 1 ion ' an< J tne advocate quickly renewed his ties 

with the parliamentarians whom he had left in 1593. Elizabeth 
had then rebuked Coke for asserting that Parliament members 
had the right of free speech. Years later, Coke returned to 
5l? e ^i H, i U uf °? Comnion » to "-assert his beliefs, and 
predictably, he became a spokesman for those who shared his 
views. James, whose relationship with Parliament was tenuous 
? eve _ ntuall Y became so angered by Coke's advocacy that 

he had him thrown into the Tower of London. 

It is ironic that Cok» and Ralegh were both sent to the 
Tower by the same king, it is doubly ironic that after his 
notorious violations of rhetorical ethics in the courtroom 
Coke eventually became one of Parliament's foremost advocates 
of the right to free speech. 
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NOTES 



Throughout this paper I have used the spelling of sir 
Walter's last name which he himself most often used, Ralegh. 
As Robert Lacey has noted in his biography of the gentleman 
explorer, Ralegh consistently signed his name without the 1 
throughout his adult life. (Robert Lacey, sir Walter Ralegh 
(New York: Atheneura, 1974, x i.) I wish to^Tc k nowledge tfie 
helpful assistance of the Rev. George Tibbetts, formerly of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and Dr. Barry White, Master of 
Regent's Park College, Oxford, for their willingness to 
discuss certain points of this paper with me and Mr. Allan G. 
Purvis, Superintendent of the Manuscripts Room at the 
Cambridge University Library, for his helpfulness in locating 
certain valuable resource materials. 

The government's indictment of Ralegh charged him with 
high treason by conspiring "to deprive the King of his 
government; to alter relig }n; to bring in the Roman 
superstition; and to procure foreign enemies to invade the 
kingdome. it was alleged that Ralegh's conspiratorial 
partner was the Spanish Ambassador to England and that Ralegh 
was to receive 600,000 crowns for his role in the plot to 
bring down the monarch. See Sir Harry L. Stephen, "The Trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh," Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society , 4th Varies, 2 (1919), 172-73. 

3 The Rev. James Granger, A Biographical Histo ry of 
, En 9 lan< j London: t. Davies, 1775), I, 383-89. Ralegh's triaT 
began November 17, 1603. 

4 Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh , in David Jardine, Criminal 
Trials (Londoni Charles Knight, 1832), I, 444. The Jardine 
transcript was assembled from Harleian MSS 39, British 
Library, The State Trials repor*: and a private copy by sir 
Thomas Overbury, a witness to the trial. 

5 Granger, pp. 388-89. John Lord Campbell, The Lives of 
the Chief Justices (London: John Murray, 1849), l7~268T 

6 Stephen, p. 185. 

7 Lacey, pp. 308-09. 

a 

For a discussion of Coke's oral style see Cuthbert 
William Johnson, The Life of si£ Edward Coke, Lord Chief 
Justices of EnglanT Tn the Reign of James I (Lon<fonT" Henry 
Colburn Publishers, 1837), I, 28. 
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According to various sources, Coke was striking in 
appearance, with a goatee and manicured mustache, dark 
piercing eyes, and a swarthy complexion. His wardrobe was 
purchased from the latest London fashions, and the novice 
attorney dined in an exquisite manner with various political 
and judicial leaders of the day. During court terms, he kept 
himself physically fit by walking to and from work; when court 
was in recess, he sometimes rode horseback in the countryside 
hunt around Cast lea ere Priory. 

10 Although Coke has been criticized as an opportunist, 
th3t assertion should not obscure his moral code of behavior. 
Coke was a dedicated churchman, refused to accept bribes for 
extrajudicial influence at court, and earned rather than 
purchased the high government posts which were granted him by 
royal authority. Campbell, I, 240-47. 

11 Campbell, I, 248-49. The Lord Keeper of Parliament, 
who spoke for the Queen, delivered the rebuke orally to the 
assembled Parliamentarians: "Liberty of speech is granted 
you, but you must know what privilege you have; not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what coraeth in his brain to 
utter, but your privilege is aye or no. wherefore, Mr. 
Speaker, her Majesty's pleasure is, that if you perceive any 
idle heads which will meddle with reforming the Church and 
transforming the Commonwealth, and to exhibit any bills to 
such purpose, you receive them not until they be viewed and 
considered by those who it is fitter should consider of such 
things and can better judge of them. 1 ' 

12 See David Harris willson, The Privy Councillors in the 
House of Commons, 1604-1629 (New York: Octagon Books, T97TJ7 
pp. 36-37 and pp. 89-90. 

13 For example, the Council investigated the sensitive 
topic of manorial dues to the Crown in 1620. However, unlike 
the star Chamber, the Privy Council had a much wider 
deliberative focus since it could provide advice to the King 
on any topic of its choice. Thomas Rymer, Foedera ed. Robert 
Sanderson (London: w. Churchill, 1717), p. 224"" 

14 The Privy Council cases involved Dutch traders. The 
cases concerned trading policy with the East Indies and the 
transportation of iron and metal from the realm by some Dutch 
businessmen. Rymer, pp. 170, 273. 

15 Rymer, p. 170. In 1619, for example, Coke argued for 
the implementation of a treaty with the Dutch in order to 
develop active commerce with the East Indies which were owned 
by the Netherlands. 

16 Campbell, I, 270. 
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The court was judicial in character an d contained 
appointees with either secular and canon law training or both. 
Mary Anne Everette Green, ed., calendar of state Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of James 1^ 16Ti-161 8" ( London! 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans and Ro"Eerts, 1858), No. 4, 2 
December 1618; No. 64, and No. 65, 23 January 1619; No. 76, 5 
June 1619. Also, see Robert Stephens, Letters and Remains of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon (London: w. Bowyer, 1734), p. 46. — 

18 CSPD, No. 51, 29 June 1614. 

19 CSPD, No. 112, 26 June 1619. 

20 CSPD, No. 87, 26 June 1619. The case was not settled 
until the fall of 1620. 

21 CSPD, No. 112, 26 June 1619. 

22 My interpretation is based upon my reading of the state 
Papers ; from searches of court records with the use of Thomas 
G. Barnes, List and Index to the Proceedings for the Reign of 
James I_ (1603-1624 ) in EFc PubTTc~~Record " oTf fcT, Londoli 
(Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 1975); and from Alien 
French, Charles I and the Puritan upheaval (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1955), and Conrad Russell, The Cris is of 
Parliament (London: Oxford Union Press, 1971). 

It is appropriate to mention that both French and Barnes 
have concluded that the early Court of Star Chamber, i.e., 
when Coke was a member, was a generally constructive legal 
institution rather than one which was usually guilty of 
trespass upon personal rights. Eighty percent of the chamber 
cases involved property litigation; twenty percent involved 
such crimes as forgery, perjury, counterfeit coinage, and acts 
of violence. Thomas G. Barnes, "Star Chamber Litigants and 
Their Counsel, 1596-1641," in Legal Records and the Historian , 
ed. J. H. Baker (London: Royal Historical Society, 1972), pp. 
9 , 13. 

2 3 

As Robert Laccy has commented, the treason trial was 
"intended not to assess guilt but to proclaim it." Lacey ( . p. 
307. The established court procedures allowed the judges to 
question the accused at the beginning of the trial to develop 
their case against the defendant. in addition, defendants 
were allowed neither legal assistance nor advance knowledge of 
the charges against them. Stephen, pp. 176-81. 

2 * Criminal Trials , I, 216. 

25 William Holdsworth, A History of English Law (Londoni 
Methuen & Co., 1924), V, 457.*" According to char les~Gray, Coke 
"often reminded" his students "of the importance of going to 
the sources, of not trusting too much in books." Apparently, 
Coke's courtroom practice was the same as his instructional 
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advice in the classroom. Charles Gray, -Reason, Authority, 
and imagination: The Jurisprudence of sir Edward Coke" in 
Culture and Politics from Puritanism to the Enlighten ment, ed. 
foo r ^ Z Zagorin (Berkeley, Calif.: UnHT.^oT Cal if or nia Press, 
1980) , p. 47, n. 3. 

26 

• n U Raymond Camp, -sir Edward Coke, Pembroke College and 

Roger Williams; A Critical study of Argumentation Influence, H 
Communication . VI, (1977), 92-93. 

o m . 27 . Hold f u or t th ' P- 467. And, see Gray, p. 48, n. 6. Gray 
emphasizes that Coke had a -relish for the classics and the 
Bible,- and a "supply of nonlegal allusions he could call on 
when something in his legal life suggested an association " 
Gray asserts that Coke had a "familiarity with general 
historians," although he "considered them dangerous to the 
uninitiated as sources for legal history." 

28 Johnson, p. 28. 

29 Holdsworth, p. 457. 

30 See William Trufant Foster, Argumentation and Debatinq, 
2nd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960)7"*E p. 180-87, 
for an explanation of these logical fallacies. 

31 A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings 
|or High Treason and Other C rTSeTTnl Mnde^eHTors from thi 
Earliest gerlod to the year 1782 . Compiled by "t FonTa sHbT 
Howell (London: t. C. Hansard, 1816), II, 200. 

32 Collection of State Trials , (1816), II, 18. 

33 Collection of State Trials , (1816), II, 18. 

, rt . 3 * F - p - Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare's London 

iVLlV «k 0 ^ fO 4 rd Unl , V - Press ' 1927) ' P- 93 ' "a^TIaw"rTHc^ 
Stone, |he Crimes of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641 (Oxford: 
Oxford UnTv. Press, 1965), pp. 29-30. Jardine adds: "The 
plague (raged] with great violence in London and other parts 
of England during the autumn of 1603." (I, 400). 

35 Kirsty McLeod, Drums and Trumpets, The House of Stuart 
(London: Andre Deutscn, 1977), p. 16. 

36 Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 
Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660 7 2nd. eSl (Oxford! — clarendon 
Press, 1962) , p. 5. 

37 Lacey, p. 307. 
38 

A Complete Collection of State Trials, and Proceedings 
for State Treason, and Othe r Crimes Tnd' insa^mean ors, ed". 
Thomas B. Howell (London: T. WrTghT~1776*} , 1, 211-12. — 
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Collection of state Trials . (1816), n, 15. 

Collection of State Trials. (1816), n, 47. 

Collection of State Trials. (1816), II, 47. 

' Collection of State Trials . (1816), n, 47-48. 
' criminal Trials, I, 452. 
Criminal Trials , I, 458. 
Criminal Trials , I, 444. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS: 
HISTORICAL ARGUMENT IN WE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 

David Zarefsky 
Northwestern University 



Now that public political debates have become the American norm, 
scarcely a campaign passes without a reference to the Lincoln- Douglas de- 
bates of 1858 and a wish that we could somehow recapture the art of argu- 
mentation presumably displayed there/ In the public mind, the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates are regarded as the apex of political debate and the sub- 
sequent story is one of decline. Interestingly, in the same way that 
modern commentators seek to "get right" with Lincoln and Douglas, those 
debaters also took models from an earlier past- -from the founding fathers 
and the recently-deceased llenry Clay, who posthumously was viewed as the 
nineteenth century's link to the founders of the Revolutionary age. 

Although the dominant issue in the Lincoln- Douglas debates was the 
question of slavery in the territories, both debaters approached that 
issue indirectly. They discussed conspiracy theories, substantive versus 
procedural notions of morality, nuances of Constitutional interpretation, 
and the intentions of the founding fathers. This essay focuses on the 
last of those categories. It examines the two major historical arguments 
of the debates, and attempts to explain how this form transformed an im- 
possible situation into a hermeneutic problem. The appeal of the histor- 
ical argument rests partly in the character of the 1850*5, but also in the 
dynamics of the argument form and ti possibilities it affords the debaters. 



I. 

To trace the historical argument one must begin with Lincoln's 
speech of June 16 at the Republican state convention. It was in this 
speech that he quoted the New Testament proclamation, "A house divided 
against itself cannot stand," and predicted, "Either the opponents of 
slaver/, will ari'est the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ultimate 
extinction; or its advocates will push it forward, till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the states, old as well as new— North as well as 
South . 11 We teno*"Today to find In~these statements both a self-evident 
truth and a note of prophecy, as if Lincoln were foretelling the need 
for and results of the Civil War. But these remarks which time has 
vindicated meant something quite different to Illinoisians in 1858. They 
were about as valuable politically as Walter Mond ale's recent pledge to 
raise taxes if elected, and Lincoln spent much of the campaign back- 
pedaling from what his audiences took to be the implications of the house 
divided. Where Lincoln insisted that he had been only predicting a 
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course of events which would unfold in God's good time, he was widely 
taken to be expressing an intention to hasten the end of slavery. Such 
an object would encompass not only his stated opposition to extending 
slavery into new territories, but the corollary that- -despite repeated 
denials- -he really must favor moves toward abolition in the states where 
slavery already existed. 

This view of Lincoln's intentions was damaging, particularly in the 
crucial battleground in the election. The contest would be decided in 
the central one -third of the state, populated heavily by old Whigs who 
were moderately antislavery but strongly anti-abolition. It drove 
formej Lincoln supporters such as Judge T. Lyle Dickey into the Douglas 
camp. And it gave Douglas the opportunity for an extremely clever 
response. He could portray Lincoln not only as a closet abolitionist, 
but as an opponent of the founding fathers. When Lincoln said that the 
nation could not survive half slave and half free, Douglas asked, "why 
not7" It had been made that way by the fathers and kept that way by 
their descendants. 

Douglas put the matter squarely at Ottawa, in the opening speech 
of the first debate. After quoting from the House Divided speech, he 
attributed to Lincoln the view that "this government cannot endure per- 
manently in the same condition in which it was m3de by its framers-- 
divided into free and slave states." This rephrasing seemed to have 
Lincoln directly impeaching the fathers. He then pointedly asked, "Why 
can it not exist divided into free and slave states? Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and the great men of that day, made this 
government divided into free states and slave states, and left each state 
perfectly free to do as it pleased on the subject of slavery. Why can it 
not exist on the same principles on which our fathers made it?" Ihe 
wisdom of the fathers' judgment was made clear upon considering the diver- 
sity of "climate, production, and interest" in the nation, so that "the 
laws and regulations which would suit the granite hills of New Hampshire 
would be imsuited to the rice plantations of South Carolina." Then the 
Senator offered a final proof that his challenger was at odds with the 
judgment of the fathers. Had they really believed the "house divided" 
doctrine, Douglas asserted, they would have made the country all slave 
at the outset, since at the time of tlie adoption of the Constitution 
twelve of the thirteen states were slaveholding while only one was free. 
"Of course," he insisted, "the twelve slaveliolding states would have over- 
ruled the one free state, and slavery would have been fastened by a con- 
stitutional provision on every inch of the American Republic, instead of 
being le^t as our fathers wisely left it, to each state to decide for 
itself." He was even more emphatic later in the same speech, arguing, 
"Our fathers intended that our institutions should differ. They knew 
that the North and South having different climates, productions and 
interests, required different institutions." Then the clincher, with 
an obvious note of sarcasm: "This doctrine of Mr. Lincoln's of uniformity 
among the institutions of the different states is a new doctrine, never 
dreamed of by Washington, Madison, or the framers of this government. 
Mr. Lincoln and the Republican party R set themselves up as wiser than these 
men who made this government, . . ." 
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Douglas took this same basic position in mcst of the debates. At 
Freeport he depicted Lincoln as "iay/In^T down the doctring that this 
r' - Union cannot endure divided as our Fathers made it, . . ." y At Jonesboro 

he made a similar statement and added that "the inevitable and irresistible 
result of Mr. Lincoln's argument was "inviting a warfare between the North 

the South, to be carried on with ruthless vengeance, until the one 
section or the other shall be driven to the wall and become the victim 
of the rapacity of the other." 1 " At Quincv the alleged consequence was 
starvation of Negroes in the South since their numbers would increase 
but the supply of land on which they might work would not; extinction by 
starvation would be Lincoln's metiKxl of abolition. In the final debate, 
at Alton, the incumbent reminded the listeners that he had "repudiated 
/the house-divj^ed doctrine/ as a slander upon the immortal framers of our 
Constitution." In contrast, Douglas assured his audiences, his own 
position was consistent with that of "Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and the other sages and patriots of that day," and 
would permit continued prosperity since "we will live up to and execute 
the government upon those principles upon which our fathers established 



These various statements by Douglas served to resituate Lincoln's 
position and redefine the issue. lie effectively shifted the burden of 
proof, focusing attention on the house-divided doctrine and forcing 
Lincoln on the defensive, rather than having to defend his owfl record in 
tlie Senate. And he placed Lincoln symbolically in opposition to the founders 
and to tlie symbol of Union. It must be understood that the veneration of 
the founding fathers in the 1850's was real and carried probative force. 
If the "Young America" movement of the 1840' s had exalted youthful energy, 
Americans by the fifties engaged in an almost sentimental attachment to 
the past. It was a sentimental age in which, as Strozier puts it, 
"idealization of the nation's founders" could be "an attempt to establish 
paternal substitutes." Moreover, history was still viewed, as 
Udmmd Wilson puts it, as a power "which somehow takes possession of men 
and works out its intentions through them" because "the scientific study 
of the past Jtad not yet disentangled itself from the doctrine of divine 
Providence." In such a context, political issues could be presented 
"as a mere reprise of issues already settled at an earlier day. On this 
view," Welter has remarked, "the object of any political campaign was to,, 
revive public virtue by invoking the precedent of the founding fathers." 
Hie closest modern parallels might be the wave of emotion following the 
deaths of Franklin Roosevelt or John F. Kennedy when identifying a 
policy proposal with the late President often served as a compelling 
a , r f llme "* fo r the P ro P° sal . Under the circumstances, Lincoln's progressive 
"clarifications" of the house-divided doctrine could not quiet his critics; 
nor could he dismiss the references to the founders as irrelevant or a red 
herring. Altliough such arguments were logically available to Lincoln 
(and might be welcomed by modern critics who chide the debaters for fail- 
ing to "stick to the issues"), they were precluded by the rhetorical con- 
text of 1858. Lincoln's only available recourse is to defend his policy 
as consistent with the view of the founders. Douglas, in short, has 
shrewdly redefined the issue to his advantage. 
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lie did even more than that, By suggesting that the only alternative 
to a nation half slave and half free was sectional warfare, Douglas placed 
his challenger in opposition to the symbol of Union, which--like tlie 
u^° r n~"? x !i r ft d * stnm2 F" 11 on th e loyalties of Americans during the 
Middle Period. 'fliis charge also put Lincoln on the defensive and required 
that he disassociate himself from the more radical implications of the 
house-divided doctrine. But as he did that , Douglas would be ready to 
charge him with tailoring his views to thTwishes of his audience, saying 
different things in different parts of the state, and ultimately being a 
man devoid of principle. All told, Douglas's introduction of the histor- 
ical argument was a powerful strategic move. 

Lincoln, however, was not without argumentative resources. Chief 
among them was that the attitudes of the founders on the future course 
of , sla y? r y "e 1 * 0 equivocal. As Forgie put it, the record "is so complex 
and ambiguous that only someone with the desire to make a political case, 
combined with a high talent for explaining away the starkest contradic- 
tions, could torture theigecord into a single-let alone coherent -position 
for or against slavery." ° Nevertheless, the veneration accorded to the 
tounders made divining their intentions an important enterprise, and "one 
of the standing debates of the ante-bellum generation was whether the 
Constitution had been meant by them to be a pro- or an antislavery docu- 
ment. In other words, there were tdpoi to which each side could appeal. 

Lincoln's topoi appear to have been drawn heavily from Salmon P. 
Chase's antjgDouglas polemic of 1854, the "Appeal of the Independent 
Democrats." Like Chase, Lincoln portrayed the founders as antislavery. 
Two basic arguments formed his position. First, he denied that the 
fathers made the nation half slave and half free; rather, they found 
it in that condition and, not knowing what else to do, left it that way. 
frit, as demonstrated by the Northwest Ordinance, the abolition of the slave 
trade, and the absence of the word "slavery" in the Constitution, they 
took steps to contain slavery rather than permit its introduction into 
new territory. Lincoln had developed this theme as early as 1854; it fig- 
ured prominently in his "Peoria speech" of that year/ Hie difficulty 
with this position is that it was overstated. As Allan Nevins points 
out, "The fathers had not forbidden the expansion of slavery into areas 
to which it was manifestly suited; the Southwest Territory had been opened 
to it while the Northwest was closed. Iheir expectations regarding its 
termination had been more equivocal than their hopes. " 

Lincoln's other argumentative position referred to the phrase, "all 
men are created equal," in the Declaration of Independence. Surely that 
document was meant to encompass Negroes, he maintained; indeed, until the 
introduction of the Nebraska Bill in 1854 no one could be found who had 
asserted the contrary. "I think I may defy Judge Douglas," Lincoln boasted 
at Galesburg, "to show that he ever said so, that Washington ever said so, 
that any President ever said so, that any member of Congress ever said 
so, or that any living man upon the whole earth ever said so, until the 
necessities of the present policy of the Democratic party, in regard to 
slavery, had to invent that affirmation." From this standpoint it was 
easy for Lincoln to conclude, as he did at Jonesboro, that Douglas "has 
himself been chiefly instrumental in changing the policy of r the fathers" 
by retreating from the ideals embodied in the Declaration. Although 
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the Declaration of Independence had no legal status, Lincoln insisted 
that it was more fundamental than the Constitution as an expression of 
American values. In particular* he regarded the ideal of equal opportunity 
as the most basic foundation of Union. In a speech in August of 1858, 
he went so far as to identify the Declaration with the doctrine of Genesis 
that man is created in the Divine image. Both of Lincoln's arguments 
tried to reach beyond the fact that the nation was part slave and part 
free at its inception, and to discuss the intent or motive of the 
founders through the use of arguments from sign. 

Douglas attempted to discredit these claims with a sign argument 
of his own. Many of the founders, including Jefferson, were themselves 
slave owners. I low could they have written the statement, "all men are 
created equal, " intending it to apply to slaves, and continue to own 
slaves themselves? Either Lincoln was incorrect or the founders stood 
exposed of the basest hypocrisy. Hie latter possibility was easily dis- 
missed in an age which so venerated the founders, so their ownership of 
slaves became sign evidence that Lincoln's view of their intentions was 
in error. At Galesburg Douglas was most specific. Noting that all the 
signers of the Declaration represented slaveholding constituencies, and 
reminding his audience that "no one of them emancipated his slaves, much 
less put them on an equality with himself, after he signed the Declara- 
tion," the incumbent asked whether "every man who signed the Declaration 
of Independence declared the negro his equal, and then was hypocrite 
enough to continue to hold hio 7 as a slave, in violation of what he be- 
lieved to be the divine law?" 

llow then did Douglas account for the "created equal" pfirsse in the 
Declaration? Clearly, the signers "had no reference to the negro what- 
ever when they declared all men to be created equal. They desired to 
express by that phrase, white men, men of European birth and European 
descent, and had no reference either to the negro, the savage Indians, R 
the Fejee, the Malay, or any other inferior and degraded race, . . ."** 
1he purpose of the phrase, Douglas insisted, was to establish the equality 
of men born in America and in Britain. Although colonial dependence on 
tlie mother country was described in the metaphor of "slavery," still 
there is no evidence that the founders collectively passed judgment on 
tlie nation's peculiar institution. In this respect Douglas's historical 
claim was closer to the mark than was Lincoln's. Tlie challenger, not the 
incumbent, was again placed in the vole of deviant from the viewpoint 
of the founders. 

Douglas sought to destroy Lincoln's other claim by arguing that 
it was not any legislation which had kept slavery out- of the Northwest 
Territory, it was factors of economics and climate. As proof, he pointed 
out that, notwithstanding the Northwest Ordinance, slavery-nersisted for 
many years in the Northwest Territory, including Illinois. It was 
finally abandoned when it was clearly unprofitable. Hie Ordinance had 
been ineffective in ridding the Northwest Territory of slavery; it was the 
market which did it. So, if neither the Declaration of Independence nor 
the actions of the early Congress supported Lincoln's view of the will 
of the founders, then Douglas was back to the position which he had taken 
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at the outset: he was the true heir of the founding fathers whereas 
Lincoln, the closet abolitionist, was challenging the wisdom jf the past 
and threatening disunion. 

To avert such a judgment, Lincoln would need to elaborate and 
defend his own theory of history, lie did so by the device which Perelror,n 
and Olbrechts-iyteca have labeled dissociation— breaking a previously 
unitary coggept into parts for the purpose of rejecting one while accepting 
tlie other. First, he took the term "equality" and examined its various 
aspects. At Ottawa and again at Quincy, Lincoln explained that his 
reading of the Declaration of Independence did not entail social equality 
for the Negro. Remarking that there was a physical difference between 
the races and that he agreed with Douglas that his own race should have 
the superior position, he then added "that notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the negro is not entitled to all 
the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." lie then proceeded 
to make the dissociation explicit: "I agree with Judge Douglas /that the 
negro/ is not my equal in many respects— certainly not in color, perhaps 
not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in the right to eat the 
bread, without leave of anybody else, which his own hand cams, he is 
my equjl and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living 
man. 1 * Social equality was one thing, but equality in basic rights was 
another. 

This dissociation enabled Lincoln to reduce tlie apparent radical- 
ism of his position. The equality which Lincoln defended was, after all, 
a flimsy reed, lie was saying only that the founders opposed slavery, 
without implying that either they or he would favor any other change to 
improve the status of the Negro. Still, this first dissociation did not 
enable Lincoln to answer Douglas's charge that he must be accusing the 
founders of gross hyprocrisy since sn many of them were slaveowners. For 
this purpose Lincoln drew a second distinction; between the Declaration 
as fact and as norm, between empirical description and ideal principle. 
This distinction had been made a year earlier in his Springfield speech 
of June 26, 1857, but it did not surface in the debates until the last 
encounter, at Alton, where Lincoln read from his earlier speech. Tlie 
founders, he noted, "did not mean to assert the obvious untruth, that 
all were then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet, that they were 
about to confer it immediately upon them. . . . Hiey meant simply to 
declare the righ t so that the-. c.nforcctncn t of it might follow as fast as 
circumstancesshould permit." Iks reacned this conclusion, he explained 
in the earlier Springfield speech, because the phrase, "all men are 
created equal," could be "o£ no practical use in effecting our separation 
from Great Britain; and it was placed in the Declaration not for that, 
but for future use." 0 * 5 

What Lincoln was suggesting was that the Declaration ought to be 
viewed not as a fact but as a proposition - -in precisely the sense that 
the Gettysburg Address later described the nation as dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. It was a statement to be 
proved, and the proof would come in the life of the country. Therefore, 
as Basler put it, "American democracy, as an active, living thing, meant 
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to Lincoln the verification or proving of the proposition to which its 
very existence was in the beginning dedicated."-* 4 * Hus important thing 
, ? was that, to prove the proposition, history should be a path of steady 
progress toward the realization of the objective; Americans needed 
especially to be on guard against retrogressive moves. As Lincoln 
quoted himself at Alton, the framers of the Declaration "meant to set 
up a standard maxim for free society which should be familiar to all; 
constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approximated and thereby constantly 
spreading and deepening its influence. . 

This formulation made it much easier for Lincoln to characterize 
Douglas as the transgressor against the founding fathers. If the founders 
had endorsed not so much an end state as a tendency , then one could 
reconcile their belief with their own ownership of slaves. They regarded 
slavery as an evil which must end sometime, even though they recognized 
that the world was not yet ready for abolition. So long as people believed 
that slavery was an evil which must someday end, its actual presence in 
American society was of less concern to Lincoln. That was what he meant 
in asserting in almost every debate that the founders had placed slavery 
where the public mind would rest in the belief that it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction. What Lincoln championed was therefore a 
return to the vision of the founding fathers. This argumentative stance 
was consistent with a prominent nineteenth-century theme, that reform 
was conservative effort to restore an America which had somehow been 
lost or subverted . In this case it was clear that the subverter was 
bouglas himself, first because he needlessly encouraged agitation over 
the slavery question by introducing the Nebraska Bill and then because 
he proclaimed tliat he "don't care" whether slavery was voted up or down. 
His stance was required by the logic of popular sovereignty but was at 
odds with the moral judgment which Lincoln imputed to the fathers. So 
Douglas was the deviant, and the way to restore the spirit of the 
Revolution was by supporting his Republican challenger. 

With this response, Lincoln revealed a significant difference in 
the ways he and Douglas argued from history. Douglas took the past on its 
own terms, finding in it factual confirmation for his claims about the 
origin of the present situation. For him, history was a source of docu- 
mentary evidence. Lincoln, in contrast, viewed history as dynamic, and 
he projected into the future from the motives he attributed to the past, 
in this way, history has a narrative continuity; it is a source of stories 

rather than documents . The appeal of Lincoln^ historical argument~Ts 

largely in the story it tells of the declension from the vision of the 
fathers, a calamity for which Douglas is identified as the chief villain. 
Consistent with the theory of Alasdair Maclntyre, tlie moral argument on 
which Lincoln ultimately triumphs is both embedded in and bolstered by 
the historical narrative, and the narrative form enhances the credibility 
of Lincoln's position. 

r* u For that » ,wwever » Lincoln's claim still begged the question. 
It began with an argument from residues- -since the "created equal" phrase 
was not put m the Declaration for immediate needs (itself a disputed 
point), it must have been intended as a maxim for the future. This 
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assumption then ••proved" what the founders wished to be slavery's ultimate 
fate, and that in turn "proved" that Douglas was the apostate. Douglas's 
position likewise depended upon an assumption, that the Constitution 
rather than the Declaration was the origin of American government and that 
the framers of the Constitution, in the name of the popular sovereignty 
principle, deliberately made the new nation part slave and part free. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates exposed the potency of the historical 
argument, convincing each "that his position would be unassailable if he 
could trace it back to the Founding Fathers. " Jy But each probably was 
unsatisfied with his defense of his historical claims since, as noted 
above, they rested at key points on assumption or inference rather than 
evidence. During 1859, each sought to remedy that defect by studying 
early American history. Douglas 'Vithdrew from the Library of Congress 
such standard works as Hie Federalist , Jonathan Elliot's Debates , and 
the firgt six volumes or ticorge Bancroft 'si History of the United States . 
... Hie result of his inquiry was an article published in H arper' s 
that fall, which extensively reviewed the acts and statements ofllie — 
fathers in au^attempt therein to ground the principle of popular 
sovereignty. For Lincoln, "long hours were spent poring over materials 
w the Illinois State library and in digesting Elliot's Debates o n the 
Federal Con stitution. " a research program whose fruits were evident 
in February, 1860, when Lincoln spoke at Cooper Union and examined 
seriatim the views of the founders about the peculiar institution, in 
order to support the claim advanced in the debates that they had wished 
to place it in the course of ultimate extinction. 



II. 

Although the primary historical argument concerned the views of the 
founding fathers, there was an important secondary argument which both 
helps to explain the election results and suggests an important caution 
for political debaters about employing this argument form. Just as both 
Lincoln and Douglas sought to "get right" with the founding fathers, so 
each saw himself as the true descendant of Henry Clay. Hie sage of 
Ashland had heen in the grave for only six years, but already his place 
in the pantheon of heroes was secure, particularly as the growing national 
discord oyer slavery brought the values of his compromising spirit into 
sharp relief. But there was a more specific political reason for Lincoln 
and Douglas to try to claim the legacy of Clay: he was the patron saint 
of the Old Line Whigs of central Illinois on whose votes the outcome of 
the election would be determined. Tliey were characterized both by a 
"traditional hostility to Locofoco Democracy" and "a deep aversion for the 
excesses of abolitionism." 

In seeking the Clay mantle, Lincoln emphasized his own Whig heritage 
and proclaimed Clay his "beau ideal" of a statesman--although, as Douglas 
noted, Lincoln had deserted Clay for Taylor in 1848 when it was clear 
that the Great Comproi,dser had no chance to win. More to the point, 
Lincoln insisted that Clay's views on slavery were similar to his own. 
He favored not abolition but gradual emancipation, and he particularly 
opposed tlie introduction of slavery into new territory. Clay had said, 
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Douglas^ IHfevJrT'^^^^t^^Qibu ^ar^mitiy^W'- eitfitn^ite^to&ie ^ Ste'^H r . V n r . -m ■ , i 
of Clay. Mainly, he suggested that Clay embodied the spirit of compro- 
mise which Lincoln's radicalism disrupted. His complaint against Lincoln 
on this score was based on the premise that Lincoln was part of an effort 
to disband the Whig party and move it toward abolitionism. At Freeport, 
for instance, Douglas charged, "Lincoln went to work to dissolve the 
Old Line Whig party. Clay was dead, and althr ji the sod was not yet 
green on his grave, this man undertook to bring into disrepute those 
great coraprojjjse measures of 1850, with which Clay and Webster were 
identified. 11 The argument was developed at greater length at Charleston, 
in the heart of the Whig country, and was succinctly summarized, albeit 
exaggerated, in the final debate at Alton. As Douglas there recalled 
history, in 1850, "we Democrats, with Cass at our head, welcomed llenry 
Clay, whom the whole nation regarded as having been preserved by God for 
the times, lie became our leader in that great fight, and we rallied 
around him the same as the Whigs rallied around Old Hickory in 1832, 
to put down nullification. 11 The incumbent here was engaging in hyperbole, 
since the Democrats had not rallied around Clay's version of the compro- 
mise measures but his own separation of the omnibus bill, and since the 
Whig party had not even been formed in 1832. But it was an effective appeal 
to Clay's memory, all the same. 

Not surprisingly, Lincoln was upset at Douglas's pretensions to 
the legacy of Clay. In a speech shortly before the Charleston debate, 
he said that "as to Douglas being of any kin to him, everyody knows they 
never had a single feeling in unison, and that Douglas was one of his most 
virulent abusers while living." (One thinks immediately of Edward 
Kennedy's 1980 protest that Ronald Reagan had no right to quote Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt.) Some historians have supported the Clay -Douglas anal- 
ogy, though; for example, Cain explains that when Clay voiced opposition 
to the spread of slavery, he "was speaking of slavery in new societies 
and governments, not of the western territories, where the Great Compro- 
miser wgg content to depend on Mexican law or the dictates of the Supreme 
court." Lincoln's protest may have been indirect evidence of the effect- 
iveness of the Little Grant's argument to the old Whigs. What is more, it 
was aided by a powerful inartistic proof. 
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This episode suggests an important limitation on the historical 
argument. For maximum effectiveness, it must be grounded in a past 
sufficiently out of reach for there to be no authoritative eyewitnesses. 
The appeal to the founding fathers met this requirement ideally. The 
positive symbolic value of the fathers was nearly universal, but the 
"text" was sufficiently ambiguous to generate a range of rival interpre- 
tations. Their effectiveness depended upon the abilities of competing 
arguers to weave together a realistic narrative. Hie availability of 
eyewitness testimony or designated heirs weakens this ambiguity, and 
turns the historical argument from a hermeneutic pursuit into an inartis- 
tic proof. When that happens, the historical argument is skewed in the 
direction of the eyewitness. It is no longer a balanced approach avail- 
able to both sides of a dispute over essentially contested ideas. Hie 
Lincoln-Douglas debates illustrate both the artistic and the inartistic 
variations of the historical argument, and they reveal also the relative 
effectiveness of documents and stories as forms of support. In this 
way they contribute to our understanding of the more general phenomenon 
which Reid has labeled "the rhetoric of history." 
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Cox and willard'e introductory assay in Advancss in Argumentation 
Theory and Rasssrch raprsssnts ths first systssatic attaspt to understand 
the history of argumentation research within our field. 1 Ths ssrvss 
its function well, delineating the sajor trends and piecing them in s 
gsnsrsl relationship with ons another. Nevertheless, owing to the bresdth 
of ths subject and ths brevity or the essay, ths suthors can do no mors 
than survey ths literature, and often subtle points of interconnection 
remain unsxamined. In particular, Cox and Millard present avldance of an 
unrecognized continuity between the older tradition and ths aore recent 
scholarly sfforts within ths field. Aaldst ths manifold changes that 
occur, a fundaments 1 problem sea as to persist, and that is sn awfcardness 
in aatching theory with concrete practice* The scholarly focus 
alternatively centere on discrete and isolated events or on theory par ss, 
snd ths footing in ths middle ground between thf two remains unsteady and 
hazardous. Ths result is s consistent failure to engage the objeots of 
our study in s theoretically interesting fashion. Moreover, ws believe 
that once this problem is spprsclstsd, ths history of ths field itself 
suggssts a corrective, and thus our purposs is to combine certain recent 
theoretical Insights with ths intsrssts of the older tradition in an 
effort to dlscovsr s middle ground for the study of argument. 



Cox snd willard demonstrsts that our scholarship proceeds from a 
stable but moribund pattern of "applied formalism" to a mora vigorous but 
rsthsr unstahls effort to conceive new founr*etlone for the discipline. 
Within ths original pattern, the subjects of study did not seem 
prohlaaatic. Pedagoglcally the flsld centered on forensic contests, snd 
critically it dealt with the documents from ths history of public addraaa. 
But neither eide of this projsct yielded much theoretical insight into ths 
chsrsctsr of argument. Directed as it was toward a aa If- regulated 
contest, forsnslcs pedagogy stressed rule a- of- thumb rather than mattsrs of 
deeper Intellectual interest* And the historical-critical scholarship 
provsd unahla to grasp ths argumentative action within the texts it 
survsysd* Cox and Willard clearly indicate the major impediment to this 
goal; ths dominant thsory of applied formallem Involved a gross form of 
rsductlonlsm* In thsir words, ths spproach sought "to •uncover' the 
esssntlsl (logical) structure of an argument — to reduce the manifest 
rhetorical appeerance to Its underlying (reel) form* Such reductlonlem 
oftsn wss sccompllshsd through the uee of a formal language BU ch as 
symbolic logic or various descriptions of inductive and deductive modes of 
reasoning*"' in other words, ths lubstantlva and circumstantial aspects 
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of sny particular argument wars dlvorcsd from fores of argument qua 
argument* Ths utter was entirely e mattsr of abstract rulss of 
inference* 



Thie etance involved a paradox* The existing rationale for rhetorical 
scholarship depended upon s dichotomy between rhetoric snd poetic that 
strssssd the radical particularity of rhetorical discourse. On this vlsw, 
postic sddxssasd abiding and unlvsrsal concerns, while rhetoric wss bound 
to ths circumstances of s unique oltuetion* xet, when scholars sttsnded 
to the argumentation in rhetorical texts, thsir method alienated them 
entirely from the cams at hand* Ths logical containers of applied 
formalism condensed the date into abstractions that strslnsd sgslnst tha 
presumed requirements of the critical sntsrprlss* Consequently, the 
scholarship atuttared between the eolldlty of particular argumentative 
performancee and the disembodied canons used to evaluate the strength of 
arguments* without acceee to a apace between these poise, tiers sxlctsd 
no conceptual mechanism for nsgotisting a rhetorical rather than purely 
logical basis for argument theory* 



This inconsistency in ths research program proved eapeclally 
debilitating becauae it went unrecognised* It wee not juat that the 
echolarshlp wee theoretically barren; more important, without a preclee 
location of the problem, there aaemed no reaourca for off acting an 
Internal corrective. That is, tha theoretical problem appeared aa purely 
theoretical rather than as ths subtle snd mors profound difficulty of 
attuning the theory and tha eubject to one another* In fact, the 
prolonged alienation of theory from the particular objecte of atudy 
dlacouragad formulation of tha laaue in theee terms* Moreover, 
contemporary acholara exploring new avenuea of inquiry atlll fall to 
appraclata the baalc d llama* of the earlier scholarship and thus, in our 
judgmsnt, do not rscognlxs tha way lte effecta contaminate their thinking. 
Thalr axlata a tendency tower d over-correction that allowa the errora of 
the paat to work thalr miachlaf even in the work of thoae who atrlve to 
eliminate them* Thie irony dloplaya ltaalf most clearly in the way that 
the not lone of "paradigm" and "paradigm change" apftar in our literature* 

Since the mid-1960s, sttscks againat applied formalism have gained 
increasing force, and it la now evident that thie approach haa become 
paaal. Current trend a in tha field, howsvsr, sprawl in many different 
dlroctloae, and they aaem unified only in the negative, in their common 
rejection of older waya of thinking* Cox and willard characterise thie 
altuatlon as e prs-dlsclpllnsry phaaa marked by "paradigmatic dlsputss*" 3 
Thalr aaaaaamant la conalatant with tha commonly accepted view of current 
condition a, but we believe that the reference to the term "paradigm" and 
ths implied aaaoclatlon with Kuhn*e theory of dlaclpllnary change are 
aomewhat misleading. Our raaarvatlona arlee both from the baalc meaning 
of the term ltaalf and from our understanding of Kuhn's use of it* 



The Greek word paradolgma literally meana a ahowlng baa Ida or along 
aide of. Its primary meaning of "pattern", "modal", or "example" follows 
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froa the way in which we learn about or explain one thing by reference to 
anothar thing belonging to tha eeae claaa. In thia eenae, Greeka athica 
through tha eophlntlc pariod ia "paradigmatic" rathar than abatractly 
"theoretical," ainea ■orally propar behavior waa laarnad not by knowledge 
of tha abatract qualitiaa da fining a virtue, but by emulating tha 
charactar of a apacific pereon who exemplified that virtua.* Ona could 
laarn to ba courageoue, for example, by rafarring to tha charactar of 
Achillaa aa it ia ravaalad through tha Iliad 'a narration of hia action a. 



Tha claaalcal rhatorical tradition recognizee tha no veaent of 
paradigmatic thought aa a apaclal kind of infaranca. Whan Aria to tie 
dlvldaa rhatorical proof into ay Hog lea and induction, ha daalgnataa th© 
example ( parade lg ma) aa tha rhatorical for* of inductlva argument. And ha 
diatinguiahaa batwaan example and dialactlcal induction in that tha latter 
drawa a ganarallzatlon froa a number of particulars, wharaaa tha former 
daala with tha relation of particular to particular, in tha Rhetoric . 
AriatotU rafera apaclflcally to clrcuastancee where tha batter known of 
two caaea belonging to tha aaaa claaa la used aa tha baaia for inference 
about tha leaa wall known caae. But tha emphaele on tha relation of 
particular to particular *till holds even whan paradigm la U eed in the 
■ore expanalva eanaa of "aodel" cr "pattern" (aa In tha caae of ethical 
paradigms). Although tha paradigm may serve to organize an entire domain 
of activity, it atill doaa not loae lte atatua aa a particular lnatance 
falling within that domain. 



Kuhn'e conception of paradigm la broadly similar to, although 
aomewhat aora coaplex than, tha Greek conception. Por him, the paradigm 
ia atill an a xa apiary caae, a particular atudy or experiment that aarvaa 
aa a sodol for Inquiry within a aclanca. In modern aclantlflc 
diaclpllnaa, not one but aany paradigm caaaa direct the couraa of thought, 
and theee caaaa are linked by family raaamblanca into an interlocking 
relatlonahlp. Abatract theory conalata in tha effort to reduce theaa 
varloua paradlgaa to their eaaantlal feeturee. But auch "theoriee" are 
oacond order phenomena; tha sore concrete paradigms actually account for 
the coherence of a discipline, and tha configuration of a dlaclplina 
changes primarily in raaponaa to the choice of exesplary modele. 5 Unlike 
abetrecit pracapta, paradlgaa are intimately connected with the data 
contained in a dlaclplina, and hence, for JCunn, no categorical distinction 
axiata between obearvad facta and theory, alnce paradigms adjuat both 
elmultaneouely. Theory than doaa not arlaa from tha accumulation of brute 
data, but tha data accumulated within a aclanca doaa play a daclalva role 
in the creation and ra via ion o£ dotting £ paradigms. The motive for 
paradigm change, In fact, occtsrs precieaiy when acholara detect a tanalon 
between obaarvad data and paradigmatic axpactatlona. Thia circ ums tance 
yields tha perception of an anomaly — an awaraneaa thas tha theoretical 
prlnclplaa Implicit in the paradigmatic matrix cannot account for eome 
aapecta of the aubjact under inveatlgatlon. In turn, thia awaraneaa 
prompta «s mora or leaa extended exploration of tha area of anomoly. And 
It cloaea only whan the paradigm theory haa been adjuatad ao that tha 
anomoloua haa become tha expected." 6 In extreme lnatance e, auch 
adjuatnent tuma into revolutionary change aa tha anomollaa of the old 
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eyetea become para divas for a new one. In all inatancaa, however, 
paradigm change reae&na cloeely linked to af forta to explain the phenomena 
atudled in the dleclpllne. 



Following thle account of "paradigm" and "paradigm change", we would 
expect thet the critique of applied formallaa, at laeat in aoaa 
conelderebie aeaaure, would etreee the failure to account for auch of what 
happens in public ergument. And indeed, it le alapla enough to ehow that 
thle "paradigm" cannot account for aallant feeturee of lte claaelc objects 
of atudy; to reduce the argumentation of auch oratorical aeatere aa 
Cicero, Burke, Webeter, or Lincoln eolely to a priori logical forae 
involvee oamlalon or distortion of auch that la crucial. Tat, the 
critique of applied formallam aakee little reference to probleas of thle 
order. Coaplalnte about the tenelon between the theory and the phenomene 
found in the texte ere ueuelly general. For tha no at pert, the critique 
centere on the inadequacy of applied formallaa aa a general theory 
considered froa an abatract parepectlve. 

Cox and Wlllard provide eubtle but laportant evidence to aupport the 
clala we neve Juet made. Ia analysing tha ceueee lee ding to the dealee of 
applied formalism, they etreee lte charactar aa a parepectlve "grounded in 
a priori aeeuaptlone about Being and Knowledge. in other words, tha 
anlaua for change rafare to tha euperetructure; the key leeuee era 
ontologlcel and apleteaologlcal, and they ground theasalvee In general 
phlloaophlc conceptlone rather then anoaollee located within in the 
eubject etudled. Thue, It le not euprlelng to dlecover that tha original 
aoaantua for change arlaee froa aourcee external to the dleclpllne, froa 
"acholara who were outalda the field of argumentation proper." 8 



Theee acholara, notably Stephen Toulaln and Chela Ferelaen, eet out 
to reforn the epleteaologlcal foundation a of logic and inquiry. 
Conslatent with that aiaelon, they struck at baelc aaeuaptione inforalng 
the then doalnant foraallat approach, in the proceas, auch in tha apirlt 
of Kuhn'e work, they ehlfted the weight of phlloaophlc lntereet froa 
atatlc, a priori categorlee to grounded argumentative practice. 



Within our comer of the acadeaic world, the appeal of thle approach 
waa obvloua and alaoat irreeltable. Unfortunately, however, the eucceea 
of phlloaophare in developing grounded loglce knocked the ground out froa 
underneath the field of argumentation. In the flret place, tha aubjact 
aattar of argumentation experienced an immediate end eeaalngly unlimited 
expenelon. Rhetorical argumentation waa no longer juet for political uae; 
it extended into every fora of eyabollc activity, including tha 
dellberatlona of eclentlflc coaaunltlee. Argumentation, in a aenee, had 
become a theoretical engine, and lta ecope eeemed co-termlnue with the 
etudy of inquiry. Secondly, the ehlft in the direction of thai 
phlloeophlcel wind laaedlataly puahed down the conceptual propa upon which 
our tradition re e ted. If forma lte e wee Inadequate even in "theoretical" 
doaalna, than lta appllcatlona ware obvlouely flawed beyond redeaptlon. 
The old paradigm tumbled down at a e ingle blow; it did not remain viable 
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long «eougli to of far a point of resistance around which anomolous data 
Could ba oollaotad and agalnat which emerging paradigms could ba taatid. 
Ineteed, there vaa a ataapada toward grounded theory par aa In any and all 
of lta manifold forma. The flald experienced not paradigmatic dlaputa but 
a war of competing mate- theor loo Imported from external eourcea, and «ach 
of thaaa me*a-theorloa brought in lta train a naw concaptlon of tha 
eubjact of a turfy. Ha engaged In apaculatlon about groundad theory without 
olaar rafaranca to a domain of action whara obaarvabla praotlca 
conatralnad tha ranga of thaory- Groundad theory, in abort , had ltaalf 
bacoaa an aba tract concept. 



Viewed in thia way, tha hlatory of tha flald rovoele tha appearance 
of symmetrically oppoaad cora problems. The oldar ecnalarehlp, burdanad 
with inflexible and lnapproprlata thaoratlcal preeumptlona, could not 
angaga lta eubject aattar In a way that ylaldad thaoratlcally intarestlng 
paradigm*. Tha racant ocholarohlp, fraad of thia bur dan, appaara to hay a 
loat tha contant of tha diaclpllna in rejecting tha contalnara of appllad 
formalism, and thua it la unabla to locata a aufflclantly a tab la aubjact 
■attar for tha formation of paradlga caeoo. To atata tha problaa in thaaa 
tana, of couree, la to auggaat a remedy. Tha atrangth of aach approach 
coaplaaanta tha waaknaaa of tha other. Tha old cora aubjact of tha 
diaclpllna — political motoric — atiU await* concartad and eyetematlc 
analyele from a groundad perspective that allowa intarplay batwaan tha 
thaory of arguaant and tha praotlcaa that characterise tha actual conduct 
of arguaant* 



At thia point, wa naad to clarify tha aoopa of our proposal. Ke arc 
not laauing a aanlfaato for tha flald, but only auggaatlng a Una of 
inquiry tftat va outre elvee intand to puroue. Wa do not ballara that 
political rhatorlc axhauata tha flald of argumentation. Kor ara wa 
coaalttad to any claim about lta priority ovar argumentation appaaring in 
Othar doaalna. What ua can aafaly claim la that, wherever alaa it may 
occur, practical arguaant manlfaata ltaalf in a particularly claar and 
obvloua way In dallbaratlon about laauaa of public concern. Mora ovar, 
whlla thia aubjact la vaat and complex, wa alraady Wav% a canon of 
lltaratura that marka raaaonabla and managaabla limits tor lta etudy. And 
finally, racant thought In political thaory auggaata that dallbaratlva 
rhatorlc off ara an arana In which tha interconnection between theory and 
practice becomea a central and defining faatu^e of the subject atudled. 

Wa refer to the concept of pol ileal judgment flret auggeated by Hannah 
Arondt* and later elaborated by Ronald Reiner.™ we are duly aware of 
the danger of elaply forcing thia notion from political thaory into tha 
field ot argumentation. Conaequently, we Intand only to outline lta main 
featurea and than attempt to eatabllah a paradigm of lta operation by 
analysing a claealc text from the rhetorical tradition. 



The concept of political judgment emergen from tha effort to explain 
rationality in polltlca in torme that avoid atrlct leva of entailment. On 
thia view, tha eaeence of polltlca conalate in deliberative dlacourae, and 
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deliberation, alnce it look a forward to action In dlverec and changing 
clrcuaetanceo, cannot suffar reduction to etatlo principle a. Inatead the 
deliberative proceea engagea judgment, "a form of mental activity that la 
not bound to rulee, la not aubjact to explicit epeolflcatlon of lte mode 
of operation (unlike methodical rationality), and cornea Into play beyond 
the confine a of rule-governed intelligence. At the same time, judgment le 
not without rule or reaeon, but muet etrlva for general validity."" Thia 
"general validity" eatabllahea a etandard for a modified rationality, and 
the act of judging ambodlee euch rationality for at leaat two raaeone. 
firet, judgment demanda public juetiflcatlon. It require e support from 
good reasons which, if they do not compel necessary aaaent, muet at leeet 
gain latere ubjectlva approval. Second, although the act of judgment 
alvaye refera to eoma particular couraa of action, the faculty of good 
judgment requlroo the ability to align a caea at hand with prlnclplea of 
action. Thaaa prlnclplea, of couraa, do not exist in a tijy hlorcrchlcU 
order, end their application t;o a epeclflc eltuatlon la never formulaic, 
iut rather they are a repertoire of a eel- coherent, partially realised 
pattarna gleaned from experience and capable oS achieving completion ae 
they touch the eubatance of an actual eltuatlon. Folltlcal judgaant, 
then, la tha meeting ground between the flux of political circumstance and 
the reflexive prlnclplaa that guide our aenaa of continuity In tha public 
world. It la the catalyat that glvaa order to the reality of our 
particular experlenoea ae it glvea the substance of the particular tO Oiil* 
conceptlona of order. 



The special, aynthetlc character of judgment perhapa emergea moat 
clearly by reference to lta ambiguoua placement In relation to epece and 
time. It la equally poaalble to locate judgment within or in opposition 
to tha local and temporal clrcumatanoea which frame the act of judging. 
On the one hand, following cadamer'e Interpretation of phronosls . we can 
atraaa the immediate preaence of thia frame and conceive judgment aa a 
product of the requlrementa of practical action. Judgment then appaara to 
emerge in and through a particular eet of clrcumetanceo; It le 
telaologlcal, adaptlva, and heteronomoue (i.e. edjueted to the oplnlone of 
o there who participate in the community of judging subjscts). On the 
other hand, following Kant, we can atrcee the need tor the judging aubjact 
to atand outside the flow of time and events In order to eetabllah 
critical diatanca from the object of judgment. Judgment then becomea a 
product of an "enlarged mentality;" it la contemplative and eutonomoua, 
completely liberated from the pre a aura of telaologlcal concern a and the 
vagaries of competing oplnlone J 2 



■alnor demonetratee that an adequate theory of political judgment 
muat balance theee two conceptlona. Sound political deliberation muet 
acknowledge the difference between the two even ee it in corpora tea both. 
That la, political judgment demanda not only the distance neceesary to 
aaeuma "reeponelblllty for mediating between universal and particular," 
but alao raeponalvanaaa to "the contingent clrcumetanceo that impinge upon 
and therefore condition the mediation." 13 Political judgment, therefore, 
etanda in both a direct and •madia tad ra la t ion a hip to the particular, it 
lnvolvee prlnclplaa that rlee ebova but do not aubeume tha particular, and 
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thus it movee in and beyond the time and place of deliberation without 
re a ting at elttier level. In ehort, political judgment ylalda prlnclplee 
that alaultanaoualy arlaa from, adhere to, and axtand beyond the 
contlngenclee of a particular eltuetlon. 



Balner lnelete, logically enough, that title whole proceee can appeer 
only in dlecurelve font. Coneoquently , e ellght extenelon of hie 
terminology ylelde the conoluelon that the manlfeetatlon of political 
judgment le political rhetoric Or, to approech the point from a 
different angle, we can aay that the aubjaot of political argumentation le 
the dlecurelve manlfeetatlon of judgment. Thla formulation, wo believe, 
lnvolvee more than Juet tinkering with the language of a political 
eclentlet. Belner himself recognizee the oloee connection between hie 
theory of judgment and Arletotle'e conception of the function of 
rhetoric. 14 And perhepe sore Important le the unrecognized but etr iking 
correlation between Belner' e two dlaenelone of judgaent — that which la 
located dlreotly in and that which etande outelde the time end epece of 
action — and the traditional topol of deliberative argument, the 
expadlant and the honorable. 



In any event, to pureue thle connection between judgment and arguaent 
la elaoet autoaatlcally to reconfigure the etatue of argumentation theory. 
Since judgaent doee not auh.lt to but rather eabodlee theory, eoae of our 
traditional aeeumptlona about cone true ting and taetlng theory loee their 
force. Such concerne aa the a tat let leal repraaentatlvenaee of the data 
aurveyad and the logical coherence of theoretical precepts become, at 
beet, eecond order leeuee. Xnetied, theory le forced to the ground, elnce 
theorleta themaelvee muet exercina the earn* kind of eltviated judgaent 
thet argumentative performance exhibits. Juet ae the arguer muet generate 
prlnclplae within and through the febrlc of the particular caee, eo muet 
the etude nt of argument comprehend the prlnolplee thet Inform end ere 
Informed by the dlecurelve action within particular texta. Theorleta 
become crltlce who center their ettentlon on concrete avente, but who 
aeeaaa aech text elmulteneouely et different levela. They judge both the 
aubetantlve end ertletlo feeturee of argument while recognlxlng that thaee 
featuraa exlet only in their eltueUd relatlonenlp to one enother, and 
they mtiat deel with forma of argumentative action ae they appeer in 
concrete ergumente. Thle l* not to aey, however, that the prlnclplee 
operating in aech text ere entirely unique. It la poeelble to generate a 
body of prlnclplae, to place them in aome eort of relatlonahlp to one 
another, and to tranefer prlnclplae froa peradlga caeee to other caeee. 
In feet, without euch conceptual machanlama, the theorlet could hardly 
locate the epece needed to judge ergumente from a perepeotlve beyond the 
particular. Never theleee, theee theoretical prlnclplee do not form a 
aelf-contalnad, dleembodled unity. They conetantly change in nature, 
number, end relatlonenlp ae their aanlfaa tat lone in argument are 
recognized. And they reelat elmple, direct application to any particular 
caee, elnce they actually function in argument only ae they are 
ine tan tie ted end adapted to the particular. Theoretical precepte, in eua, 
play a role in argumentation echolarahlp, but ae an anollla to rather than 
ae the eubject of etudy. Theory anda not In compre nana Ion of aba tract 
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coherence, but in the development of the faculty of judging how particular 
ergumenta do their work. 



To thle point, we have only aketched the rudlmente of e theory of 
ergumenta tlon baaed on the concept of political judgment. An adequate 
unde re tending end eeeeeement of thle approach requlree a much mora 
detailed and careful account of lte nature. Kevertheleeo, mindful of our 
own we m Inge egelnet ungrounded epeculatlon about grounded theory, we ere 
reluctant to pureue thle matter In generel tar ma. Further elaboration 
eeemm polntleee unless we refer to concrete preotlce, to argumentative 
texta that demand explanation of prlnclplee in the context of their uee. 



Fortunately, the literature of political rhetoric of fere e notable 
caee where the problem o£ judgment emergee ee e central leeue both In 
principle end in practical application. Edmund Burks *s "Speech to the 
Electore of Bristol," en acknowledged but largely neglected maeter place of 
oratory, directly engegee the leeuee we neve juet eet out In ebetrect 
tarme. In that apeech, Burke deflnee the proper etance in time end epese 
for legleletlve judgment, then ettempta to ehov that hla apeclflo ectlone 
conform with thle definition, end throughout he eubtly blende hie ectlone 
end hie concept a eo thet they mutually reinforce one enother. The whole 
of thle effort eetabllahee e paradigm of judgaent deelgned to vindicate 
the orator and win the coneent of the eudlenoi that la to judge nie aerlt 
ee their repreeentatlva. In the following pagee, we preeent e crltlce 1 
reeding of thet epeech with e view toward undaretandlng lte concrete 
rhetorical texture even ee we explore lte elqnlflcance ee e peredlgm caee. 



Delivered et e moment of domaetlo and international crlale, the 
Brie to 1 eddreee commands the added Inter eat cC historical drama. Were 
ebroad, rallgloue etrlfe et home, end wildly ehlf ting commercial 
errengemanta had looeened the Whig* a aomewhat complacent hold on political 
affaire. Burke, too, felt the ehlf ting winds: Brlatol electore, grown 
impetlen.t with hie ebeeentlem, now preeeured Burke to attend with greeter 
fidelity to their lntereetm. And, in feot, Burke seldom vial tad the city, 
preferring ine teed to maintain London qua r tar a. wittingly or not, Burke • e 
conduot euggeated a certain erletocretlc tincture, e coloring not eeelly 
blended with the. Indue trial complexion of the city. While its 
representative purauod the lofty ideele of Rockingham Whlggery, Brletol 
found lte hold on proteoted market a increeelngly tenuoue. The war with 
America, uncertain and often bitter relatione with Ire lend, end fervent 
antl-Cathullo aentiment preoccupied Burke*e ettentlon. And when, in the 
eyee of the Brletol electore, not enough wee directed toward them, e 
generel election promleed relief. Burke *e epeech thue cornea at e poignant 
moment, e turning point in hie career located emldst crleee of etate, and 
more then thet, It cornea juet ee Brltleh political hletory waver e between 
the reform preeeure of the bourgolee end the traditional perogetlvee of 
the erletocrecy. How her. i* thle ten e ion mora palpable then in the 
argument about the role of the repreeentatlva. At leeet elnce the Wllkee 
con trove rey of 1769, the idee thet a repreeentetlve might rightfully 
exercise his judgment independent of the expreeeed wlehee of the community 
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hed becoae • utttr of heeted controversy. The rtpriHnUtlra , neny 
argued, ought to receive and act upon tha inetructione of hie 
conetltuency; to do othervlee vaa to ebrogete a basic political trust. 



Burks, than, fscss a chsllsngs aa an individual, aa repreeentetlve 
for Brie to 1, and ao a eyabol, aa repreeentetlve of an eetebllehed but 
lncraaalngly unpopular parsdlgai of lagleletlve judgaent. Evan the aoat 
curaory raading of tha apaach indicataa that Burka grapplaa with both 
prcbleee. On its aurfaca, tha apaach olaarly parti tiona ltaalf into five 
eectloaa, aach traating an oatanaibly different theae. Tha brlaf 
introduction axpeaaaly addraaaaa tha aeln principle, aa tha orator 
axplalna tha banaflta of indapandant judgaent in politics, tha next four 
aac tiona, following in tha aaquanca of a vsii-ordered brlaf, raapond to 
tha apaclflc chetgea — that Burka had naglactad hia constituents, had 
sctsd sgslnst thslr lntsrssts in ths as t tar of Zrlah trade policy, had 
lgnorsd thslr clearly voiced eon t leant in supporting Beeuchaep'e bill to 
rsforn penaltlee sgslnst debtors, and had offended public opinion in 
eupportlng Seville »e m a aura a for relief of Rons* Catholics. 



Under sore careful ecrutiny, however, the- local aoveaeat aaong 
dlacrete erguaente glvee wey to e different end aors global psttsrn of 
developaent. The four eeotlone cone titu ting the body of the epeech eppeer 
laee ee eelf-contalned erguaents than aa narretlvee that repeatedly 
lnatentlete prlnclplee announced in the introduction. These four 
"atorlee" provide e ssrlss of disclosurss, aach aeent to vindicate lurka* a 
prlnclplee by revealing their auccaeeful operation in action, each assnt 
to lllualnate Burke 'e ac tiona by reference to e eingle eet of prlnclplee 
lncerneted in different clrcuastsncss. Teken sspsrstsly, tha nerretlvee 
unfold along conventional linae, freeing aitua tiona end events within 
hie tori cal bounds riee. Tsksn together, tney eova in e alow inexorable 
circle, ee they loop beck to their geneele in principle end thereby 
clarify somen te of sxeaplsry jadgaent. The eoveaent of the text is 
accordingly coup lex, ite course determined by the braided thraede of 
principle and ectloo, by the interlocking etruoturee ot political tlae end 
space. 



Burke »e introductory reaerke quickly and efficiently eetablleh tha 
paraaetere of tiie eltustlon. Paced with tha dsasnds of tha election end 
uncertain of lta outcome, Burke le politician enough to reelixn he suet 
recleia popular eupport. lie deelree, therefore, to "take the euthentlc 
eenee of ay frlende upon e bus ins ee of so auca delicacy." 15 Zn fact, 
public opinion will determine whether Burke continuee tha canvaee at all; 
ha will, et all evente, reepect tha wlehee of tha electorate, this nod 
toward hie audience, however, le iaaedletely eucceeded by e reeolute claia 
to retain eutonoay in judging deliberative iaeuee. Evan ee Burke 
identlflee hia reletlonehlp to tha city aa that of "an sonnet eervent in 
the equity of e candid and discerning asstsr," he ineiete that hie role le 
not one of obeequloue dependence. As s rsprsssntstlvs celled to account 
tor hia eotlone, he diedelne the opportunity for apology or excuse end 
aovee lneteed into the objective light of public epece, e reela where ell 
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csn judgs for theme el vee what character dleolosee. "X have lived too long 
to be eerved by epologlee," ha aeye, "or to etend in need of then. The 
part I have acted ha a been in open day; and to hold out to a conduct which 
etend* in that olaer end ateady light for ell ite good end ell its evil, 
to hold out to that conduct the paltry winking tapere of excess* — i win 
never do it" (36B-9). 



Burke thue indlcatae the tenalone conditioning poll tl eel judgaent. 
rroaptsd by circumstance to aollclt popular support, ths rsprsssntstlvs 
appeals to s principle of eutonoay by nature reeletant to auch 
endbreeaent. Thle recourse to principle in the fece of polltlcel flux 
dsflnss the opening stage of tha text's developaent. The tone here le 
dignified and distant, and if Burka acknowledge e tha intereete of hia 
conetltuente, ha just ee etrongly insists upon ths Halts of thslr claia. 
Aside t ths push of events and the pull of etrldent oplnlone, an unchecked 
deeire to sstlsfy popular sppstltss reveala weekneee, not etrength of 
oherecter. The rapreeentetlve, rather, aust "look to the nature of 
thinge," and not to the "huaore of men "(2*9). Only then le he is e 
poeltlon to act in accord with the natural rhytbas of tlae, liberated froa 
the abort-lived deaanda of popular whia. This etence, in turn, require e 
eteblllty of character and conduct, and ee Burka he a acted, seshsU hs 
sccount for his eotlone. But, ss hs praparae to undertake this 
dlecioeurs, Durke effeote en iaportsnt redefinition of the rois of public 
judgaent: denied the right to reetreln the eutonoay of the rapreeentetlve 
directly, hie eudlence aeeuaea tha role of apectetore; they ere to render 
e judgaent only et the end of the perforasncs. "Applaud ua when we run," 
Burks dlrscts hia heerere, "conaola ue when we fell, cheer ua whan we 
recover; but let ue paae on, — fcr God's sake let us psss on" (369). 
Understanding thle relation to the repreeentetlve, the electore, like 
their represented vss, judge froa a di etence. And so, ths sudlsncs should 
view Burks »s conduct in its entirety, "ilka aound judgee, end not like 
cavilling pettlfoggere end quibbling pleedere" (370). 



In such ths ssas eenee, Burke er^uee that tha preeervetlon of the 
public epece itself requlree s perepectlve located at e proper degree of 
di etence. it, too, le eeneltlve to the pceeeure of heteronoaoua opinion 
and threetene to col la pee whan popular dsasnds overwhela its borders. An 
srsns of free sotion, this specs is nssdsd for ths work of ths 
rsprsssntstlvs; end those who aost vslus this work "will not beer to neve 
it eolled end tape i red by those tor whoss ssks tney sake a thoueend 
escrificss to praeerve it laautabla end whole" (370). Xf the popular will 
intrude e too fer into thle epece, if the repreeentetlve be com e eervlle, 
then the epece auet con tree t, and tha beet sen either will laeve the 
public etage or aeek refuge with the court. Ageln, Burks ssks his 
sudlsncs to judgs ss he would judge end to aa in tain tha neoeeeery dlatence 
between the repreeentetlve end the rapreeented. "xt we do not permit our 
asabsrs," ha concludee, "to act upon e very enlarged view of thinge, we 
ehall et length infallibly degrade our national rapreeentetlon into a 
confueed end ecuf fling buetle of local agency" (371). The first ssctloo 
of ths spssch thue ends whars it started, anchored la principle to the 
euftonoay of polltlcel judgaent. And the aulti-faceted eyanstry of tha 
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argument calls upon the auditors to adopt and act on the principle in 
qua at loo. in sniftlng their psrspsctlvs from s restrictive view of 
heterononoue intsrsst to an enlarged conception of political time and 
space, Burks sets up the possibility of hi a own vindication* Yet* since 
he esks the eudlence to sot In emulation of his otm judgment, that ha mey 
be judged properly, ha sust disclose not only the principles which 
regulate his character, but his character ae menlfeated in notion. 



The direction of the text shifts st this point. Burke now engages 
the specific charges outa tending against him, framing his responses within 
• ssrles of four narratives. The first of these concerns the most 
psrsonal charge — that ha neglected his Bristol oonstltusnts. Although 
brief, this ssctlon lncorporetss the spatial and teaporsl theses cowon to 
ell the narratives. 



Burke el love that "there is s dscorua and propriety in s member of 
Mrliament'e Wing a reepectful court to his constituents* (372). If he 
did not pay court often enough, however, it wee not through lsck of good 
will. Indeed, it wee by virtue of the distance between Bristol and 
Weetalnstsr thet Burks could attend to sore laportant mettere. Unlike bla 
opponent*, vhoae bualnaaa appeared Halted to shaking hands end asking 
promleea, Burke had exploited hla opportunities in Ferllaaent to sdvsnce 
the reel intsrssts of his constituents. "I canvassed you through your 
affaire," hs expialna, "not through your per eons" (373). The space 
between the repressntstlvs end the represented therefore is not to be 
lemented, but to be protected • gainst the eeductions of the crowd end the 
preeeuree of campaign politics. Within this space. Burke »a character la 
revealed in its fullness: though retaining the right to autonoaoua 
judgment, he remelne alert to the legitimate interests of his 
constltuonte. "I wee not only your repressntstlvs ss s body, I wee the 
sgsnt, the solloltor of Individual a; I ran about wherever your effalra 
could call as; and in acting for you, I often eppeared aa a ahlp-brokar 
than ss s aesber of Perlleaent. There vss nothing too leborloue or too 
low for me to undertake" (373). 



Spatial dlatence, than, el low a the repreeentatlva fraedoa to uaa nia 
tine in the conduct of substsntlvs buslnsss. More iaportsnt, such 
die ta nee opens s perspective on tins neceeeery tc the proper unbare tending 
of political raelltlea. Burke edmlte that in fact ha could have vial ted 
Brlatol sore often but chose not to do so. When the city wee lnfueed with 
the contagion of war egelnst the colonlee, and "all bo and a and banks of our 
constancy ware borne down at once, end the frensy of the American war 
broke upon ue like e da luge • (375) , Burke e been ted hlmeelf from Bristol. 
Why? rros his sore dlstsnt snd mors steedy vantage, Burks could 
sccurstely geuge the situation; uncontaalnatad by thla local frensy, he 
understood the international reparcuaelona of the war and found in every 
victory another goad to folly. Converaely, whan hla predlotlone proved 
correct end the war turned again at England, Burke egsln chose tc stay 
swsy, fsarlng to Insult by hie preeence. Yet, if his sbsence aometlaee 
eppeered lndecoroue, it proved exemplary in the end. Tims hsa vindicated 
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the repressntstlvs *s dlatence from the local and lmmedlete, for it "at 
length ha a made ue ell of one opinion" (376). Viewed from the perapsctlve 
of time preeent, the eventa of the peat themaelvea, not apologies end 
excuaee, juatify Burke 'e atance. And ea the audience partlclpatee in thla 
narrative. It cornea to a ha re in its lesson — judgment must rsmsln fixed 
In the nature of thlngei "Thla e true, unvernlahed, undlagulaad etate of 
the affair. Tou will judge of it" (376). 



The aeoond narrative alaborataa the leeeone of the flrat. Burke»e 
role in the Irlab Trade Acta had eeemed to many unduly sympathetic to the 
Irish, this et time whan Brlatol* a livelihood dspsndad on its commerclel 
raletlons. Burke, of course, wee especlsUy vulnerable on this matter; aa 
a native of Ireland be inevitably rlaked offending the apeclal in t areata 
of hla adopted city, Nsverthelaaa, Burke had sought to fix Anglo- Irish 
trade policy in a period of consldersble unrest. The American war had 
opened up new aerkata and had forced e realignment of commercial 
reletlone. Confronted by e aerlea of rapidly changing clrcumatancaa , 
Farllaaent vevared. unable to chart a cone le tent or stable policy, it 
reacted blindly to wach point of presaure. In proae thet mlmica the at* ta 
of its subject. Burke recalled how Parliament wea "frightened into e 
limited conceaalon by the nanacaa of Ireland, frightened out of it by the 
menacaa of England, warn now frightened back again, and made a unlvereel 
eurrender of all that had been thought the peculiar, reeerved, 
uncommunlcable rights of Engl end- (37B-9). In the end, came dlaaater: "A 
audden light broke lm upon us. It broke in, not through well-contrived 
end vell-dlapoaad window e, but through flava and braechea — through the 
yewnlng chaams of our ruin. We were taught wisdom by humiliation" (379). 
The power of the metaphor et the end of this paaaage contra a ta 
significantly with the repldly ahlf ting syntax of its beginning. The 
atyle incor pore tee the point: the paaaege of time illumine tea with 
unmistakable clarity the folly of mere temporising. 



Burke underatood thla principle before the event, end ao he had a toad 
firm amide t the tumult. Not coinoldently, ha remained die tent from 
Brlatol. Foregoing the "little, allly, canvaaa prattle of obeying 
lnatructlona, and having no opinion but youra," Burke — emended e 
perepecitve denied to thoae aeeled within the preeeuree ot the moment. 
Hla dlatence offered a perapsctlve for judgment thet opened ecceea to e 
higher order of reaaon. Thla enlarged view found warrant for action In 
"the instruction of truth snd nature," end it ee cured its a rule not by 
seducing public opinion, but by looking forward to the greater lntereeta 
of the community. As Burks smployed this enlarged view in the Irieh Trede 
Acts debate, he once egein provided en exeepler of aound political 
judgment. And he drove home tne point through e etrlklng themetlc end 
mstsphorlc eummery: "A repressntstlvs worthy of you ought to be e pereon 
of stability. I ea to look, indeed, to your opinions, — but to such 
opinions ss you snd I must have five yaara hence. I wea not to look to 
the flaah of the day. I knew that you choae me, in my piece, along with 
others, to be e pillar of the atete, and not a weetharcock on top of the 
edlfece, exalted for my levity end versatility, and of no uaa but to 
indicate the ahlftlnga of every feehloneble gala" (3B2). 



TIm third charge against Burks concerned Lord Beeuehaap's bill, • 
msssura cto signed to reduce the ••verity of penalltlee egelnet debtors. As 
If to ondsrecors tns dsngsrs of public eoductlon, this nerretive rsvssls 
Burks to heve sctsd is compliance with tns snort- sighted lntsrssts of tho 
Bristol community, tns city naturally had s stsks in thm strsngth of 
crsdlt lawe. It fssrsd that Beeucheap'e bill thrsstensd tns delicate 
balance between credit end capital, and so pr&eeatod to Burke a petition 
announcing lta oppoeitloo. A runor of aorta suggeeted that Burke handled 
the petition with con t asp t. Not eo 9 declared Burke. In fact, he had 
delivered the petition, "though it allltated with ay oldeet and ay aoet 
rscsnt public opinions," with s "strong and sore than usual recommendation 
to the oonelderetion of the Houae, on account of the character and 
coneequence of thoee who elgned It" (382). Ironically, than, Burke wee 
cheetleed for eoaathlng hs had not done, end far from ignoring ths wlshsa 
of his constituents, he had complied sgslnst his bsttsr judgment. In ths 
snd, lurke could only rsgrst hs had not lsft himself open to criticism on 
the leeeer natter. He had allowed sneer coneenaua to intrude on the 
integrity of hie judgment, and for thie, he vowed coapeneatlons "I owe 
whet, if ever it be in ay power, I aha 11 aoet certainly pay, — ample 
atoneaent end usurious amend* to liberty and humanity for my unhappy 
lapee" (383). 



Burke 1 e failure to act on an enlarged view of the matter before him 
conetltuted e genuine failure of the public truat. Viewed 
dlspeeelonately, lurke explained, the bill wee juat 9 de elgned only to 
remedy »e groee end cruel fault in our law a." And the very lnjuetlce of 
axle ting laws perpetuated foolleh and inexpedient pollclee. Hoat notable 
emong theee wera "ecte of grace," whereby imprleoaed debtore were releeeed 
periodically eolely becauee of overcrowding. The lava thue made a mockery 
of themaelvee — imprisoning people who were not crlmlnele only to caet 
them out of prison t not becauae of humane eentlmant, but becauee of the 
failure of the law to achieve lta intended purpoee. The ineffective 
cruelty of such leglelatlon cried out for correction, and Beauchamp't 
proposal wee e etep In the right direction. "If we continue to oppoee 
thie bill," Burke weme, -wu ehall be found In a etruggle agalnet the 
nature of thlnge" (386). 



The fullneee of time, Burke maintains, will make clear the Rustics of 
thie bill. Heenwhile, Burke can only lament the conssqusncss of lte 
defeat. Succumbing to the demands of hie conetltuente, Burke had violated 
hie own judgment, and so had rellnqulehed any claim to leadership on the 
matter. Ae he concludee thie third narration, lurke preeente e ehort 
digrsjsion on the character of a certain Hr. Howard. Howard, it eeene, 
had pureued tne problem of debt leglelatlon with conetancy end foreelght. 
Por the moment, then, it le Mr. Howard end not Hr. Burke, whom the 
audience sust emulate. 



The fourth and final narration, however, once again placee the orator 
at the center of the paradigm. Burke* a role in the reform of Catholic 
panel law. reveale a character fully worthy of smulatlon. His sctlons, ss 
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in the flret two eectlone, inetantlete the princlplee eetabllened et the 
outsat of the epeech. iut in this caee, the Issue Is drswn mors sharply 
end In mors dstsll. The final narrative la far longer than any of the? V? • 
o there, and it reducee lteelf to e etory of the individual will V 
confronting and overcoming the rege of popular unreet. At the earns time, 
end coneletent with the increeeed momsntum of the text, the conflation of 
character and action, which indirectly pemeetea the whole work, now flnde 
explicit statement, the Catholic problem, Burke eeeerta, "la a bueineee 
cloaely related with the reet. My little echeme of conduct, such ae It 
le, le ell arranged. I could do nothing but what I have done on thie 
aubject, without confounding the treln of my Ida a a end disturbing the 
whole tenor of my life" (388). Having announced thie principle of unity, 
Burke turne to the epeclflc leeue in e way that typifi<* hie whole treln 
of thought. Be under takee hie eccount of evente by dleengeging them from 
their lmmedlete context, eeeking, ineteed, to relocate the crlele within 
its lsrgsr historical snd sthlcsl contsxt. Prom such s perspective, the 
proper standard of judgment makee lte appearance amide t the clutter of 
detail, end the audience le invited to judge the orator in terse of hie 
fidelity to that etendard. 



Precedente to aectarlan etrlfe date beck to the Reformation, Burke 
begine, but until the eplrlt of para a cut Ion le banlehad, the work of the 
Reformation remains incomplete. Proteetanta, eeeking to dissent la "ths 
vaet etructure of euperetltlon end tyranny" of papal authority, often 
eucceeded only in revere ing the terms of hatred. Their notorloue penal 
codee thereby become eymbole of hypocrlcy, and where, Burks saye, "thoee 
lawe were not bloody. .. they were woree; ee they were elow, cruel outregee 
on our nature, and kept sen alive only to insult in thslr psrsons every 
one of the rlghte snd fssllngs of humanity" (391). As Burke proceede to 
examine the origin and progreee of such codes, it be come a deer that thslr 
Intolerance wee rooted in e lack of perepectlve, en Incapacity to 
prudently chart a couree between extremss. Catholic action led to equally 
eevere Protectant reaction, end the Injur lee of the aomsnt destroyed sll 
balance. It was to rectify thie historically driven chain of lnjuetlcee 
that air George Seville introduced hie bill. Savllla'e role, on Burke' a 
account, wee particularly noteworthy, elncc it originated from e deeire to 
preeerve the true Protectant eplrlt and to protect Proteetentlam egelnet 
its own sxesssss. In thie eenee, Seville displayed "hie rooted hatred to 
sll kinds of opprssslon, under eny color, or upon any pretence 
whateovever" (398). Seville, in other words, underetood that the 
difference between principle end extremism con els tad in the capacity to 
judge evente from an enlarged perepectlve. 



Unhappily, popular opinion too often failed to achieve the aame 
perepectlve. Although the bill repealed but one of the prejudicial 
eta tu toe, it encountered a a to re of public outrage. "No-Popery" rlote 
epreed throughout London, end aectarlan violence marked every a tag a ee the 
anti-Catholic codec were dlemsntlsd. Thtt public demanded that Commons 
uphold ths codes. Burks, for his pert, applied hie energy egelnet such 
pressure, freely acknowledging hie reeletance to lte preeence. In feet, 
he recounted, "I called forth every faculty that I poeeeeeed, and I 
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directed It In every way In which I could poealbly •■ploy It. ... if, 
therefore, tha resolution of the Houaa of Commons, refusing to commit thla 
act of unmatched turpi tude, be a crime, I am guilty among tha foreaoet" 
(412-13). But if BUTka etood convict fid in tha vardlct of tram ion t 
opinion, ha waa vindicated by raflaxlva judgment . Ba ataadfaatly hald hla 
ground In principle and rafuaad to daaart tha couraa of honor avan against 
tha powarful blaata of intolaranca. And onca again, tin* ltaalf redeemed 
hla atanca, proving that trua axpadlancy arlaaa froa principle. La tar 
avanta were to place England in grave peril froa abroad, and aha waa aaved 
tha cataatrophe of internal aubveralon added to foelgn threat only 
becauee Seville 'a act had eecured the loyalty of the Catholic population. 
Such toleration aa Burke could effect eerved both honor and expediency. 
The reaolutlon of the crlala at hand had demanded prlnclplea dlacerned 
fro* a aore reaote perepectlve. That perepectlve, in thla caee aa in all 
othere, defined the ground of political judgment. In exercleing euch 
judgment the repreaentatlve gathered the particular and the general into a 
unity of conception. The couraa of the whole epeech, in fact, had been a 
journey toward thla realization: "The dlveralfled, but connected fabric 
of unlvereal juatlce la well c reaped and bolted together in all lta partaj 
and dopond upon it, I nave never eaployed, and I never ahall employ, any 
engine or power which aay cone into ay handa to wrench it aeunder. All 
ehall aUnd, if I can help It, and all ahall etand connected" (418-19). 



All told, Burke* a "Speech to the Elector a of irietol" eatabllehee and 
enacte a paradigm for political judgaent. Alnoat all of lta arguaenta 
boar upon the key problem in dealing with judgaent — the coordination of 
spatial and temporal conceptlona relevant to making political decision a. 
The eaeenca of Burke poeltlon la that the fluctuating and aablguoua 
aubjecta of political deliberation demand judgaent dieclpllned by critical 
distance. The legislator oust opaarte in a free epace where reflective 
prlnclplea can mediate and ahape the reeponae to particular eltuationa. 
In aeaualng thie ground, the judging aubject la not alienated froa the 
particular, elnce dlatance in epaca createa a perepectlve froa which an 
enlarged view of things can eaerge. Indeed, lacking thla perepectlve, 
political deliberation la not alaply unprincipled, but ineffective; 
judgment can engage particulars aucceaafully only when it coaprehende them 
in cerma of tha general aweep of hiatory. Conaequently , Burke collapaee 
tha oxpedlent into the honorable and defanda the autonomy of judgment aa a 
neceaeary control over the uncertain condltlono of political action. 



Thla "theory" of judgment appeara in an oration, ltaalf a aedlua for 
political deliberation intimately connocted with practical action. Thus, 
the abstracted theoretical content of the dlacourae cannot etand aa lta 
end. The thoory auat do work in a epeclflc context and interact with the 
particulars 'that lnfora it. That la, parallel to the demands of the 
subject, the situation in which the dlacourae le delivered requlrea 
eome thing aore than mere theorising about the nature of action. 
Responding to this conatralnt, Burke arguea by paradigm. The action of 
the text proceeda through a aerlea of particular caaea, and aa Burke 
preaenta a narrative account of theee caaea, they dlacloae hla actlona in 
concrete clrcumetancea. Theae narratlvea function aa paradigms, alnce, 
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while they begin with locally different leauoe, thoy aU embody tha aaae 
eet of principles. Beneath the linear movement within and between 
particular!, then, the auditor diacovera a repetitive form that converges 
on the same point. Taken aa a whole, thla rhetorical atructure, orach like 
the pattern Eliot aeea painted on a Chinese jar, "moves perpetually in lta 
etlllneee." 16 In other worda, tha rhetorical texture of tha apeech 
lnatantlatea the unity of tlae and epace, of action and principle, which 
la ltaalf the eubject of the apeech. And the auditor who accepta the 
rhetorical paradigm Burke performs le induced to accept the political 
perspective he advocatea. 



In concluding, wa ouroelven muat exerclae the dlaclpllne of critical 
dlatance. However noteworthy Burke's rhetorical artlatry, tho fact 
reaalna that the aoeach failed to aove the immediate aud lance. Three day a 
after lta delivery, Burke waa torced to withdraw from the election. And 
aa tins ham paaaed, hla theory of representation has receded agalnat the 
tide of aore decoCtltlc thought. Moreover, Burke* a conception of 
political judgaent impllea a rhetoric of conaent hardly coneletent with 
the contemporary atreaa on the rhetoric of participation. For many, 
Burke 'a key prenlaaa aeea narrowly arletocratlc or hopeleaely unrealistic. 
These reaervatlons, however, do not detract iron tha atatua of the "Speech 
to the Electora of iriatol" aa an laportant paradlga for the study of 
political argumentation. To underatand the way that the apeecn grounde 
and embodlea lta prlnclplea placea ua on the road to understanding how the 
theory of argument unfolda within the texture of argumentative practice. 
Burke ably demonstrates the poealbllltlee before ue if we chooeo to locate 
our theory within the eubject we study. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF A TV DEBATE CRITIC 

Donn W. Parson 
University of Kansas 



On October 11, 1985, like many Americans, I waa aitcing in 
front of the television set taking notes aa Geraldine Ferraro and 
George Bush traded barba, and, occasionally, ideas. At the cloae 
of the debate a strange thing happened in my hose: the rooa was 
flooded with light (it waa not a divine revelation of the winner), 
the cameras whirred, and within thirty seconds of the last state- 
ment of the debate, a voice bellowed, "So tell us, professor, who 
won the debate and why?" It was clear that aa a TV debate critic, 
I had arrived. 

My situation is probably not unique. Across America every 
four years or so — at least in those electiona where there are 
debates — colleagues in communication studies and eapeclally 
debate coachea are given apeclal public attention aa they bring 
their critical expertise to bear on public election debatea. 
For those debate coachea laboring in public (and sometimes even 
university) obscurity, it is theiT moment in the sun. Vsrious 
debate coaches find theaaelvea and their oplnlona in newspapers, 
magazines, on radio* on regional and even national television 
(it is an uncomfirmed rumor that Bill Kurtia' demise at CBS waa 
related to the inclusion of debate coachea on CBS Morning Newa) . 
It la pleasant to have colleagues in other dlaclpllnea ask your 
opinion on the debates; it both Tecognizes and conflrma your 
expertise. 

Over the past three elections I have analyzed the 
Presidential debates for the Associated Preaa, the Hearat 
Newspapers, USA Today , local and regional newspapers, local and 
regional radio and television and even engaged in a radio debate 
with Sam Becker on who won the debatea. A good deal of my 
education as a TV debate critic came from these experiences, 
and much of that education was painful, I would like to begin 
with several observations drawn from these experiences before 
generalizing to gome of the problems incumbent in evaluating 
the Presidential debates. 

1. Media Criticism is on Medls Terms. Vhst should have 
been obvious to ae from the outset took a good while to learns 
you adapt to the needs of the media rather than the reverse. 
While your evaluation may involved detailed explanation of 
Judgment, the likelihood of such explanation appearing la 
slim to none. If your analysla is submitted to a newspaper, 
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apace constraints will limit what la uaed. The consequence Is that 
one atatement may be lifted from a paragraph of context and Tender 
your judgment confused, confusing or simplistic . if you are inter- 
viewed the chances of distortion ore enhanced, but the safety of 
preparing a written criticism la at the mercy of newapaper space 
needa. 

In televlalon newa, a major war or famine may take as long 
ss four minutes to detail, but usually less. A debate evaluation 
la not quite at that level of importance. Over a period of time 
I "Improved 11 sufficiently to move from one minute of comments to 
almost three ainutea — a major victory. However, it may not be 
Inaccurate to say that a two minute commentary simplifies and 
dlatorta the message and generally frustrates the critic as well 
as the audience. The alternative of an/ old debater — just 
opeed up — simply rendera the criticise incomprehensible. All 
this assumes, of course, that the various media want any kind of 
cogent explanation accompanying the decision. 

2. The media want an immediate decision and preferably a 
score. The instant focus after each debate Is to answer the 
question "Who won?" This is consistent with the metaphor of 
the campaign: a race or a game with a winner and loser and 
numbers to demonstrate auch victory with accuracy. In fact 
the language has become ao cc^aonplace that we don't tend to 
think of it aa a metaphor at all. The complete media focus on 
"Who won?" actually began to worry the candidates and their 
tralnera. Patrick Caddell'a memo poaed the dangera for 
Carter in 1980: 

The more crucial and dangeroua game is that with 
the press. They have an inordinate role in con- 
vincing the public not only who won on 'points' but 
more crltlcslly, on tho nature of the debate Itself 
.... Thus we cannot let the press go into the debate 
with the alngle notion of looking just for a winner 
and loser.... We must make an all out effort to 
educate the presa to the question of (1) Will Reagan 
be specific? (2) Will he flip-flop? (3) Will he 
know what he is talking about? ... We have to empha- 
size that such is the criteria we are looking to 
for 'winning' and hurling Reagan. It must seep into 
their psyche as well. 
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Cadell and friends were not able to educate the aedla In time. 
Following the 1980 debates, station* encouraged phone in calla 
(for 50c you could regiater a vote for Resgan or Carter aa the 
debate winner). While not a replication of the Literary pigeat 
poll of |936 which predicted Landon over FDk f as a basis for 
generalization it preaented sone aethodo logical difficulties. 
By phone tally, Reagan outdistanced Carter by almost two to one. 
How many of the unemployed chose this aethod of registering 
their preferences is not clear. 

After one of the 1984 debates I was called by USA Today 
for ay decision. "Who won?" they asked. "Mondale," I responded. 
After a pause I asked if they would like some reasons for ay 
decision. "No, that's all right," they countered, "just the 
decision is all we need." I hung up in disbelief. The Associated 
Press has used the standard 30 -point debate ballot for Presidential 
debates since 1976, and key to their reporting is a rundown of the 
numbers. Could you score it a tie? Perhaps, but it confuses the 
wedla. (Perhaps the Incumbent serves as the negative and any tie 
goea to the Incumbent). But central to aedla reporting is the 
win and loss and the margin of victory, preferably quantitative. 

3. The media debate decision alters the artifact. Thia is 
another way of saying that the media debate decision takes on a 
life of its own, and becomes persuasive in Itself. It is aa if 
the goal of the media was to provide "consensus" and that picking 
a winner was like answering a question as "right" or "wrong." 
Sears and Chaffee spotted thia tendency in two studies done on 
the 1976 debates: 

A good bit of this consensus appeara not to have been 
based on 'reality, « however; that is, it was not based 
on the viewers 1 dlvect perceptions of the debates. 
Rather, the news aedla quickly established a consensual 
answer to the question of which candidate had won a 
debate, partly through immediate reporting of poll 
results. Thia in turn guided public responses to that 
question, as if it were the 'correct' answer, and 
eventually it become no. 3 

It may be that each debate invites a "consensual winner." However 
the very act of finding such a winner involves the featuring of 
certain factors and ignoring others. Vancil and Pendell observe 

Thus, it may be more accurate to say that the 'con- 
sensual winner' evolves from the interactions of public 
polls, critical commentary from analysts, and the fren- 
zied efforts of the press to discover the winner. 
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Moreover, as the consensus la developed and articulated, 
it has an sppsrent power to persuade the viewing public 
if ita 'correctness. f * 

It is commonplace now to believe that Kennedy clobbered Nixon lo 
the very first I960 debate when the immediate reaction suggested it 
was a close debate. The impetus over time tiss been to increase the 
margin of victory — often by a multiple of the initial judgment. 
For example, the 1980 Cleveland debate between Carter and Reagan 
was quite a cloae one, in the opinion of the crltlca and in initial 
audience reaction. However, both pointed in the direction of Reagan. 
When the Lew Harris survey waa conducted one night after the debate, 
the vote had grown for Reagan, 46 to 26. 5 uaing the 30-point AFA 
ballot, I found a two point advantage to Mondale in the first 1984 
debate. By the time of their second encounter, I was asked if the 
second debate was as "lopsided" aa I had thought the firat one. 
The effect of time la to improve consensus. 

One reason for these changes la that aedla analyses of 
debates feature certain laauea and Ignore others. There is no 
doubt that Ford was premature in declaring the Eastern European 
bloc countries liberated in 1976. On many of the other issues 
he did quite well, but the question wss what relative weight 
this gaffe would carry. It became a major media focus and by 
one day later Carter had become the overwhelming winner. 6 
Jimmy Carter's reliance on Amy to substantiate the horrors of 
nuclesr war became a way to explain hla lack of effectiveness. 1 
The gaffes assume a life of their own when treated by the media. 
Nelaon Polsby observes that a gaffe can be exploited by the press; 
a candidate may soy something "that Bends the press baying like 
a pack of beagles into the next week or ten days seeking after 
clarifications, revisions, apologies, or concessions." 7 Such 
errors can be capsulized quickly and neatly by the aedla, which 
uses them to gain a consensus view of the debate. 

Such "beagle baying" need not be tied to Issues in the 
debate. After hla allowing in the firat 1984 debate, commentators 
searched to account for Reagan'a lneffectlveneas. When one com- 
mentator chose "age" as the explanation it spread for several days 
as "the" reaaon Reagan waa less effective. In fsct, this set of 
comments provided much of the rhetorical exigence for the second 
meeting. When Reagan aanaged to dispatch the issue with his 
single and best line of the evening, the issue had actually 
helped Reagan in the second debate; for thoae who thought 
Reagan had won the debate, many cited hla handling of this 
"issue" — one created aa the firat debate and its evaluations 
began to take on a life of their own. 
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In the media rush to determine "Who von?" there is ■cant 
attention paid to what it meana to win or the criteria used to 
decide victory and defeat. Vancll and Pendell found at least 
six different Meanings when viewers declare a winner. These 
Include (1) the viewer 'a pre-debate preference; (2) the candidate 
whoae positions are scat consistent with those of the viewer; (3) 
the candidate with superior skills of advocacy; (4) the csndldate 
with a superior Presldentlsl personsllty; (5) the csndldste who 
benefits from an opponent's blunder; snd (6) the csndldate who is 
declareu a winner by the media. 8 That viewers have different 
criteria for declaring a winner should not be surprising , nor 
that they may use these crlteris in combination. In the first 
five criteria, the srtlfsct of the debate Itself provides the 
materials for judgment. In the Isst criterion, the materials 
for judgment come from the madia sssessment. 

If viewer's decisions will differ depending on the 
criteria they employ, ao too will the critic's decisions. 
The criteria I had used in 1976 9 1980 snd 1984 in judging for 
the Associated Press were borrowed from intercolleglste debate. 
They Included the familiar categories of snslyais v ressoning, 
evidence, organization, refutation and communication or delivery. 
The assumption has been tint there are sufficient slmllarltlea 
between Intercollegiate and Presidential debate to employ these 
criteria without concern. But how similar are the Presldentlsl 
debates to Intercolleglste debates? The snswer is — not very. 

Presldentlsl debates differ from Intercollegiate debates 
in a number of wsys. There is no single proposition, but rather 
each question asked could be turned into s proposition. Hence a 
Presidential debate could wind up having between ten and twenty 
aepsrate propositions, some of grest import snd some of less 
Import, such as questions on Improving Hsrry Trumsn's aalty 
language. The audience being addressed is fundamentally 
different and the assumption in Intercolleglste debste is that 
the winner will have better command of Issues, evidence, thst 
reputation will be Irrelevant. Commenting on the differences, 
Myles Martel, who was both s college debate coach snd s debste 
adviser to Reagan, concluded, "I learned quickly that there 
was a vast difference between politics! snd academic debate; 
any attempt to force the academic model on a campaign was, at 
best, naive and, at worst, politically dangerous. M 9 

However the criteria used to evaluate academic debate 
had been borrowed to handle the Presldentlsl debatea. These 
criteria sssumed that the Presidential debatea were primarily 
an exercise in argumentation. As I had done In evaluating 



intercollegiate? debates, I was awarding Issues snd then returning 
to the ballot to find the cstegorlea to help me differentiate the 
candldatea. I suspect it waa not unuaual to find judges for the 
Associated Presa deciding firat who won and then filling the 

boxea" provided as the categories of judgment on a ballot. The 
awarding of laaues makes the debate primarily an exercise in 
argumentation and that view really produces criticism more 
dialectical than rhetorical. 

In applying these criteria to the second 1984 debate, 
I concluded that errero's answers in the area of foreign policy 
were slightly worse than Bush 'a handling of domeatlc issues, 
producing a alight advantage for Bush (in scorecard terms, 
Bush 27, Ferraro 26). A distinguished critic in our department 
evaluated the debate «md found an tdge for Ferraro. Such apllta 
are hardly surprising to old debate coaches who remember being 
on the s'.ort end of 4-1 decisions. In this caae it waa the use 
of dlffjrent criteria that prot jced a different decision. 

If the debate la viewed aa a candidate enacting the 
possibilities of Presidential leadership, then depending on what 
conuututee Preaidential leadership, such a view, more rhetorical 
than dialectical, would produce a different declalon. If the 
debate la viewed aa a candidate overcoming campaign exigencies, 
such aa the 1980 view of Reagan aa "trigger happy," auch a view 
may conclude that Reagan waa the superior debater. Differing 
rhetorical views may well conclude that different candidates 
"won" the debate. While thla position la antithetical to the 
media notion of Increasing "consensus," it may be the necessary 
antidote to provide an underatandlng of the debate — to move 
beyond the simple matter of "who won" and "by how much" — the 
cornerstone concerns of media criticism. 

Criticism by ita very nature may be a process of elongation 
of amplification, explanation, Illumination. The aaaets of a 
critic are time and space. Media messages are the product of 
condensation — of reduction, amplification, capaullzatlon. 
The major limitations of media criticism are time and apace. 
It may be that criticism — especially TV criticism — la by 
its nature at odda with media constraints. If ao, media criti- 
cism will alwaya be an act of at least partial frustration 
for the critic. 

Susanne Langer died last week while I was preparing, thla 
paper (the connection I think was not cauaal). I paused to reread 
and reflect on that brilliant 89-year-old monument to anger In 
thla century. We are known, she said, by the questions we ask 
snd the way we ask them. 10 Our views are shaped by our questions. 
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Perhaps our angle of viaion, to psrsphraae Burke, realdea in the 
ahape of our questions. 

"Who won?" It aeema a simple enough question, one that 
should elicit a atralghtforvard answer. I hava been trying to 
answer the question for a cm* years. Who won? Affirmative or 
negative? in political yeers, Kennedy or Nixon, Reagan or Carter, 
Hondale or Reagan? In each casa you are asked to make an either/ 
or declalon. Answers such as "both" or "neither" are inappropriate — 
they show that you are confused, or refusing to play the gsme. In 
either esse, you sre certslnly going to be disqualified as a TV 
debate critic. 

The dla junction seems sensible enough. After the election 
one candidate will retire to write his memoirs, make furniture, 
rslse past experiences to the level of crlaea, end /or play golf. 
The other csndldate will postpone his memoirs, raise experiences 
to the level of crlaaa and ride horaea. One wlna; another loaes. 
That la the nature of the game. 

It la certainly possible that a critic can provide 
coherent reasons for a judgment that one candidate "won" the 
debate. But I would like to suggest that one function of 
criticism may be to rewrite the queatlon. Perhapa if we 
could snswer the question "What did the debate mean?" we might 
be leas preoccupied with "Who won?" All of thla la inconsistent , 
of course, with the focus, space snd time restrslnt of current 
media criticism. For the media, it should be brief, 
capsulized snd quantitative. "Who won the debate, professor?" 
"Neither." The educstlon of stone media debate crltlca is 
alow and painful. 
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THE 198*1 DEMOCRATIC DEBATES: DOES FORMAT HAKE A DIFFERENCE? 

Robert C, Rowland 
Baylor Univeralty 

Rey Garcia 
Southwest Texas State University 



There is widespread agreement on the social functions 
served by campaign debating. While the purpose of debates 
for the candidates is to gain votes, their purpose for 
society is to provide the people with useful information to 
facilitate rational voting. Kraus and Davis make this point 
clear: 

We have concluded that television debate can Increase 
what voters know about candidates end issuea. 
Therefore, debates can enable our society to take 
another step toward the realization of the democratic 
Ideal that all citizens are capable of voting 
responsibly based on knowledge, not on prejudice. ' 

This rational purpose of the debatea can be broken down into 
three closely related functions. First, debates are 
designed to provide the public With useful Information about 
the Issue positions of the candidates. This view assumes 
that one cannot vote rationally without being a#aro of the 
"differences between the policy views of the candidates" 2 
and Is the most commonly cited function of political 
debating. For example, the theme of the 1976 preaid en t ial 
debates, hosted by the League of Women Voters, was "Iasues 
not Images." J In a rev's* of empirical studies on 
presidential debating Chaffee and Dennis refer to Informing 
the people about the issue positions of the candidates as 
"one of their [the debates 1 ] major social taska. . 

Although Informing the people about the isaue positions 
of the candidates Is clearly one of the (and in the view of 
most commentators perhaps the most important) social 
functions of campaign debating it is not the only function. 
The debates are also designed to provide the people with 
useful information about the candidates themselves. For 
example, Edmund Muskle has argued that It is at least as 
Important that the people judge the personal quality of 
presidential candidates as that they judge the issue 
positions. 5 Here, the idea Is that by placing the 
candidates in an uncontrolled setting the people can learn 
about their personal characteristics. The problem with most 
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caapaign oommunl oatlon Is that It is tightly controlled by 
the campaign machine of the candidate involved. 
Consequently, In a campaign speech or advertisement the 
people are unlikely to learn much about the candidate's 
peraonality. However, It is argued that In the give and 
take of a debate the people may learn aomething about the 
true personal strengths and weaknessea of the various 
candidates Involved, This view is expressed by Raines: 
"These events [campaign debates] place a premium on 
character and personality, insofar as these qualities are 
revealed by appearance, demeanor, and the ability to perform 
under pressure." 0 There is also data indicating that 
campaign debates may facilitate the personnel interview 
function by giving the people a chance to see the two 
candidates together. The side by side presentation may 
reduce selective perception.' 

Finally, campaign debates serve a ritualistic funottonj 
they reaffirm our raith in the democratic process Itself. 
By participating in the debate, the public end the candidate 
express support for democracy. J, Jeffrey Auer explains 
that: "debate haa historically been regarded as an essential 
tool of a democratic society where the majority rules in a 
milieu of free speech." 11 A similar point Is made by Chaffee 
and Dennis: "debates make substantial contributions to the 
process of democracy and perhaps even to the longer-term 
viability or the system." 9 Support for this function of the 
debates can be found In opinion data indicating that public 
faith in the candidates often increases following a debate. 
For example, the i960 presidential debates evidently 
reassured the partisans of both parties about the ability of 
the two candidates. 1U This function of the debates would be 
undercut were significant personal conflict to occur in the 
debates. If campaign debates were to degenerate Into name- 
calling or mere theatrics then they might not reassure the 
public about the integrity of the candidates involved. 

Not only is there agreement about the social functions 
served by campaign debating, but there is general agreement 
that up to a point the debates have successfully fulfilled 
those functions. For example Swanaon and Swanson note that 
the 1976 Carter-Ford debate "provided important Information 
for the votera. . . . " Lemert, et al, conclude that 
"watching a televised debate early in the [1900 Republican] 
presidential primary aeason can Increase respondents 1 
interest in and knowledge about, the campaign."' 2 Chaffee 
and Dennis make the same point: "the debates clearly 
performed one of their major aoolal tasks, that of providing 
information about the candidates end their positions that 
was new to many voters."" 



While there is little question that past campaign 
debates have aided the voters, at least to some extent, in 
making rational voting decisions, it is also quite clear 
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that there is room for substantial improvement. For 
example, Bitzer and Rtuttr as well as Auer hsve attacked 
5 h ^^ ( u>1 ^y of tne ia»w« analysis found in many campaign 
V*W** t-> In addition, campaign debates have been 

criticized as exercises in Here imagemaking. For example, 
Kirpatriok has argued that debates often place too great an 
emphasis on w 9M« e presenoe rather than political 
performance." 3 In addition, SO me have argued that campaign 
debates have not adequately served their function because 
they have been dull* Critics have called for "more 
showmanship and more passion," and decried the "stiff 
quality of past debates." 16 

The nost obvious means of improving the quality of 
campaign debating is to alter the format. The problem is 
that the political incentives facing the candidatea do not 
mesh very well with the social functiona served by the 
debates. The candidates have little incentive to take 
specific positions on the issues and Justify thoae positions 
with tight reasoning and hard evidence. Specific positions 
are politically dangerous. It is very difficult to attack a 
candidate W ho advocates "reform" of the defense system (who 
is against reform?), but very easy to attaok a oandidate who 
identifies the specifics of a plan to out defense. It Is 
only reasonable to expect candidatea to follow debate 
strategies that they believe will maximize votes and it is 
the conventional wisdom that detailed analyais of specific 
issues is not a valuable vote-getting strategy.* 7 in 
addition, candidates have every incentive to try and 
maintain whatever image they have been attempting to create 
outside of the debate situation. Consequently, they have 
strong reasons to avoid situations in which the public oould 
judge their true personality. It is far safer to stick to 
prepared material and the packaged image. 

Stanley Kelley realized even before the i960 Kennedy- 
Nixon debates that the only means of encouraging candidatea 
to discuss the issues was the format of campaign events. In 
his book Political Campaigning Kelley advocated campaign 
debates as a means of encouraging more analysis of the 
issues of the campaign. 10 Currently, some commentators make 
a similar point by arguing that the best means of improving 
the quality of rhetoric in campaign debates is an alteration 
in format. 

A study of campaign debates during the 1984 Democratic 
primaries has the potential to illuminate the degree to 
which alterations in format can improve (or harm) the 
quality of political debating. Since the I960 Kennedy-Hi xon 
debates, most campaign debates have used some variant of a 
press conference format in which a journalist asks each 
candidate involved in the debate a question and then the 
candidates answer in turn. Partially in response to the 
criticisms of past campaign debates, the Democrats 
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*SS! r d wlth a varitt y of debate formata during the 

1984 primary season. For example, in the January 15, 1984 
debate at Dartmouth college eight candidatea participated in 
a free-form exchange about the issuea and the campaign. In 
the firat half of the three hour debate, Ted Koppel or ABC 
asked queations about the issues of the campaign. However, 
there waa no aet time limit for answers and not sll 
candidatea spoke on each queation. In effect, the 
candidatea had to fight to get the floor. In the second 
half of the Dartmouth debate, talk show host Phil Donshue 
ssked questions about the issues, but also took questions 
from the audience and "roamed the aisles of the sudienoe 
like s oirous bsrker, pointing, gesturing, breaking into one 
subject to suggest another, bresking the chain of 
discourse." The format of the Dartmouth debate sharply 
oontrasts with the trsditional press conference style of 
debate. Some believe that it was a msjor success: "I think 
the star of the whole thing was the format. . . ," 20 
However, it also oould be argued that the format facilitated 
theatrical displsys not reasoned snslyais of the issues. 
The less structured, more interactive format of the 
Dartmouth debate was imitated in other debates throughout 
the campaign. By analyzing the 1984 Democratic primary 
debatea it ahould be poaaible to judge whether an 
interactive format ia more conducive to fulfilling the 
social functions of csmpaign debates than the traditional 
preas conference format . 

To test the effect of alterations in format on the 1984 
Democratic debates we have focused on three debatea: the 
Dartmouth debate, the debate held prior to the New York and 
Pennsylvsnia primaries, and the firat Reagan-Hondale debate 
(on domestic policy) from the general election campaign. 21 
The reaaona for choosing the Dartmouth debate are obvious. 
We already have described the interactive format of the 
debate. Because it occurred very early in the campaign, a 
large number of oandidatea participated (Gary Hart, Jesse 
Jsokson, Halter Hondele, George HoGovern, Rubin Askew, 
Ernest Hollings, Alan Cranston, and John Glenn). The number 
of csndidstes in the Dartmouth debate is important because 
it oontrssts sharply with the much smaller field present in 
the New York debate. The New York debate was held on Heron 
28, 1984 aix days prior to the New York primary and two 
weeks before the Pennsylvania primary. By this point in the 
campaign, only Hondele, Hart, and Jackson were still in the 
race. The New York debate used an interactive format in 
which all three oandidatea aat around a table with the 
moderator, Dan Rather, at the center of a circular 
auditorium at Columbia University. Rather asked the three 
candidates the same question, but no formal time limits were 
used and at times he interceded in the debate to clarify 
positions and referee disagreements between the candidates. 
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The interactive formats found in the Dartmouth and Hew 
York debates contrast sharply with the typical press 
conference format of the firat Mondale-Reagan debate. In 
that debate, Hondale and Reagan were each asked a series of 
■ain and follow-up question* by a group of Journalists. In 
addition, the candidates were given a rebuttal on eaoh 
question. He hope that a comparison of the arguments found 
in the two primary debates, as contrasted with the first 
Mondale-Reagan debate will illuminate the effect which 
alterations in format oan have on campaign debating. 
Obviously, there are difficulties involved in any comparison 
of primary and general election campaign debates. It is 
certainly possible that candidates debate differently 
against opponents from their own party than they do against 
opponents from the other party. However, here our concern 
is not with what issue positions the candidates took, but 
with the way in which the candidates explained and defended 
those positions. It aeems likely that the type and quantity 
of evidenoe and explanation used in debates does not vary 
significantly from primary to general eleotlon debates. 

In order to consider the quality of the argumentation 
in the threw debates, we did a close textual analysis of the 
debates, applying three tests to them. First, we catalogued 
all the issues discussed in the debates. For the debates to 
fulfill their cduoational function, they must focus on the 
important issues of the campaign. In the discussion of the 
three debates we will build a case for our interpretation of 
which issues were un-important to the campaign. 

Second, we tested the degree to which the candidates 
supported their claims with evidence or reasoning. If the 
public is to rationally choose among the candidates, it is 
necessary for the candidates to support their views with 
evidence of some kind. It is not enough for a candidate to 
say that arms control could workj he or aha should have some 
support for that claim, whether in the form of evidence 
(statements from authorities, examplea and ao on) or 
reasoning explaining why an arms control program could 
succeed. In applying this test, we recognized that much 
srgument is enthymemat io , drawing upon shared aooial 
knowledge. We tried to take into account the enthymematic 
nature of argument by applying a very low atandard for 
support materials. For example, in the New Hampshire debate 
Reubin Askew opposed the nuclear freeze by noting, 11 It's 
having an effective deterrent and lessening of tensions 
ultimately I believe, however, that rather than trying to 
freeze everything and you lose the ability to be able to 
modernize and make them less stabilizing 11 (p. b8). Askew 
implied but did not clearly atate that modernization of our 
current nuclear forces is necessary to preserve deterrenoe 
and would be prohibited by a nuclear freeze. The 
application of this test produces a total count of the 
number of claims made in eaoh debate that were supported by 
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evidenoe and/or reasoning as well as a oount of the total 
number of individual pieces of evidence or reasons cited as 
support. Perhaps more Importantly, it also reveals the 
number of instanoes in which candidates asserted points 
without any prcof. By comparing the degree to which claims 
were supported by evidence or reasoning and the amount of 
evidenoe or reasoning used in the three debates it should be 
possible to drew some oonolusions about the effect of format 
on use of support msterisls in campaign debates. 

Finally, we applied a dialectical teat to the debates 
by counting both the number of instanoea in whloh a 
oandidate criticized the position of another candidate aa 
well as the number of instanoes in which the candidate who 
was attacked responded to the accusation. If the people are 
to underatand the issues it is clearly important thst the 
osndldstes search out the weaknesses In each *he positions 
of their opponents. It is s commonplace sssumption of both 
democratic and argumentation theorists thst rigorous 
criticism in the free marketplace of ideas is the best test 
of truth. Thus, in a auperior political debete the 
candidates will criticize the positions of the other 
candidates Involved aa well as respond to attacks on their 
positions. By counting the number of instsnoes of such 
criticism and response in the three debates it should be 
possible to judge the degree to which the interactive format 
is superior to the traditional press conference format in 
encouraging dialectical exchange. 

Application of the three tests we have outlined should 
give ua an idea of how well the two Democratic primary 
debates and the first Mondale-Reagan debate served the 
educational function of campaign debates. The three tests 
all measure Important dimensions of the issue snslysis 
function served by campaign debating. Moreover, the three 
tests slso osn sid us in evslusting the degree to which the 
debatea fulfilled the personnel interview function. The 
impor tsnt point is thst the people lesrn most sbout the 
personal ohsrsoteristics of the osndldstes when they see 
them debste the issues. In the give end tske of discussion 
about the issues, the personal qualities of the osndldstes 
may be revealed. Tr public will learn little about the 
personal quail ties oi the osndldstes ss long as they sre 
mouthing platitudes. However, in the heat of argument the 
personal qualities of a candidate may become clear. In this 
regard the dialectical test is particularly importsnt. 

We did not apply a separate test to determine whether 
the debatea fulfilled the ritualiatio function served by 
campaign debates. The important point is that all debates 
will ssrve that function, as long as they do not degenerate 
into name calling or mere theatrics. Unfortunately, there 
were a few instsnoes in the 1984 Democratic primary debates 
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in which the candidates got so caught up in tht theatrica of 
tht television dtbatt that tht Issues almoat got lost. 

«%C. * Tne ■•thod we have described obviously ia imperfect. 

* Tha categories we have applied to the three debatea are by 
their very nature ambiguous. However, we think that this 
ambiguity is unavoidable. The problem is that only 
uninteresting oategoriea can be applied with total 
objeotivity to a debate. The critic could count the number 
of sentences of a particular type in the debate, but suoh an 
analysis would tell us little of interest. We believe that 
the looaer categories that we have applied to the debate oan 
tell us More about the debate than the application of any 
quantitative content analyals aystem. While the categorlea 
described here have an element of ambiguity, in each case, 
we independently analyzed the debate and then went over the 
analysis and agreed upon the proper application of the 
categories. The result of the analysis should be a useful 
If not ^rfectly objective description of the three debates 
In question. 

Issues 

In general, all three debates focused on Important 
Issues. In New Hampshire the candidates discussed: a woaan 
Vice-President, the nuclear freeze, the B-1 bomber, the MX 
missile, conventional arms, the military budget, the state 
or the economy, the budget deficit, trade deflolta and 
protectionism, Grenada, Lebanon, Central America, UNESCO, 
South Africa, Reaganomios, Mondale*s policy proposals, troop 
reductions in Europe, abortion, and Mondale's ties to 
unions. Nearly all of these topics were of major concern to 
the American people. Of all the Issues considered only 
UNESCO was not really a major concern to the people. 
However, the Inevitable result of dealing with so many 
Issues was that the debate barely scratched the surface of 
many of the issues that were discussed. For example, at one 
point Donahue asked the candidates If they wanted to stop 
covert operations in Honduras (p. b9>. After eliciting 
agreement from all the candidates, Donahue simply moved on 
to another question. There was no discussion of what was 
wrong with U.S. policy In Honduras or what jnight be done to 
improve it. Tha discussion of abortion was equally cursory 
(p. B9). Several of the candidates simply said that thay 
were Tor free choice, but did not explain that position at 
all. While a number of Important issues were considered in 
New Hampshire, the candidates did little more than state 
positions on those Issues; they did not have time to develop 
those positions in any depth. 

The story is somewhat different In New York. The 
debate focused on twelve Issues i a balanced budget, 
personality changes in the candidates, weaknesses of the 
candidates, education, government support of Chrysler, 
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windfall profita tax, arma control, use of nuclear weapons, 
conventional weapons, use of force in Central America andV'* 
the Middle East, a Palestinian homeland, and gun control.^ * 
All of the policy issues considered in the debate were 
obviously important. And the discussion of those issues was 
In far greater depth than in New Hampshire. For example, 
the discussion of the Chrysler bailout was quite specific, 
down to a oonaideration of the economic effects or the 
bailout on minority workera (p. B 9). 

What is striking, however, is the lack or value or the 
two political questions which Rather asked. For example, 
Rather's rirat question asked the candidates to identify 
their greatest weakness (p B9>. In response, Hart said 
that he wiahed that he oould have traveled more, but also 
noted that he had gone to aome twenty foreign countries 
including the Soviet Union. Clearly, he was trying to make 
the point that he was experienced in foreign policy. 
Jackaon admitted that his campaign Tor "social justice" had 
not gotten the attention or the American people, but used 
his answer to reemphaslze the importance or his campaign. 
Hondale cited hie great experience in government and the 
consequent "scare" he had received as his greatest weakness. 
He was trying to contrast his great axperience with the more 
limited experience or Hart and Jackaon. None or the three 
candidates identified a true weakness in their character or 
experience. The obvioua point is that candidates are not 
going to admit major weaknesses on television. Political 
questions suoh as the one juat discussed , the later question 
about candidate peraonality changes, and the question about 
a woman Vice-President in tha Dartmouth debate are unlikely 
to reveal much about the oandidatea. Instead, they elicit 
statementa that are designed to reinforce a pre-planned 
image. We are more likely to learn about the true weaknesses 
or the candidates by watching them debate back and rorth on 
the substance or policy issues rather than by asking 
politiosl questions. 

The rirst Reef an-Mondala debate in Louisville focused 
exclusively on domestic issues, almost all or which were 
important. Reagan and Hondale debated abouts the balanced 
budget amendment and the rederal deficit, Social Security 
and Medicare, leadership ability or the candidates, Lebanon, 
religion (including prayer in the school), crime, education, 
drugsu the environment, farm policy, the size or government, 
abortion, taxes, and candidate weaknesses and mis- 
statements. Again, the policy issues were important, but 
the political questions were not. For example, in the rinal 
question or the debate, (p. Aa8) Diane Sawyer asked Mondale 
and Reagan to identify the "most outrageous" thing that the 
other had said in the debate. The queation practically 
invited name calling and the answers easily could have 
degenerated into something quite petty. Instead, Mondale 
essentially avoided the question and arter complimenting 
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Reagan, called Tor the establishment of new programs to 
solve social problems. Reagan accepted Hondale's compliment 
and talked about social security. Neither candidate wanted 
to risk a personal dispute, and consequently they both 
evaded the question. Because candidates want to win, they 
have enormous incentives to evade political as opposed to 
substantive questions. Only on specific questions about 
policy can a candidate be pinned down or forced to answer a 
charge . 

Evidence and Reasoning 

There is a striking oontrast between the evidence usage 
in the New Hampshire debate on the one hand and the New york 
and Reagan-Hondale debates on the other hand. In New 
Hampshire the candidates made 160 total claims of which 28 
were supported by reasoning, 33 by evldenoe and 1 by both 
reasoning and evldenoe. In 95 instances the candidates 
simply stated claims without citing any evidence or 
reasoning. The abortion and oovert intervention in Honduras 
examples cited earlier are typical illustrations of this 
point. The candidates took a position on these issues, but 
did not back it up. 

By contrast, in New york and Louisville, the candidates 
did a good job of supporting their claims. In New York, 99 
of the 140 claims were backed up by evldenoe and or 
reasoning. In the Reagan-Hondale debate, 90 of 111 claims 
were supported. The vastly superior use of support 
materials in the New York and Louisville debates, as opposed 
to the New Hampshire debate can best be understood In 
tabular form. 

Support For Claims 

Total Claims Total Supported Claims 
New Hampshire 160 65 (JJ0.6S) 

New. York 140 99 (70.7S) 

Louisville 111 90 (81. 1S) 

Reasoning and Evidence Usage 

Total of Evidence Total Reasons Total Support 

New Hampshire 33 62 95 

New York 43 97 140 

Louisville J| 3 91 jjji 

Note, the candidates occasionally cited more than one reason 

or piece of evidence for a claim. 
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The data illuatrated in the two tables has several 
interesting impl i oat ions . First, it suggests that the New 
York and Louisville debates produced quite similar 
argumentative praotioea. In effect, by asking all three 
candidates the aame question and attempting to allocate 
equal time to each oandldate, Rather gave the interactive 
format many of the characteristics of the press-conference 
format. The most Important difference between the two 
debates is the considerably higher degree of support for 
claima found in the Reagan-Hondale debate than the New York 
debate. Reagan and Hondale provided some form of support 
for over 801 of their claims as opposed to only 70S in the 
New York debate. The moat likely explanation for this 
difference is the greater time available for explaining 
positions in the Reagan-Hondale debate. 

Second, the development of issues in the New Hampshire 
debate was quite cursory. The very limited time available 
for answers forced the candidates to take positions without 
supporting them. They wanted to get their position down on 
the record, but did not have the time to do more than simply 
state it. There would appear to be a direct tradeoff 
between the depth in whioh issues are discussed and the 
breadth of the issues covered in the debate. 

Dialectic 

The final category to be considered is dialectic or 
refutation. One of the main goals of campaign debating is 
to place the candidates in direct conflict on the issues in 
order to test their positions and also their personal 
mettle. And one of the goals of the interactive format was 
to increase such interchange. However, there was 
surprisingly little refutation in the three debates and the 
level was much lower in New Hampshire than in the other two 
debates. The quantity of dialectical exchange is indicated 
in tabular form, 

Dialeotical Exchange 

Critical statements Answers to Criticism 

New Hampshire 23 12 

New York 24 2 1 

Louisville 29 22 

The most striking implication of this data is that the 
interactive format used in New Hampshire did not produce 
much dialeotical exchange. There were more oritioal 
statements and far more answers to criticism in the New York 
and Reagan-Hondale debates than in New Hampshire. Again, 
the shortage of time for developing positions in New 
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Haapshire is probably tht explanation. Tht candidates In 
New Haapahire baraly had time to atakt out a position on tha 
•f • r * /issues. Thay could not get into complicated discussions of 
" ' ' Ttha weaknesses of their opponent's poaitiona or detailed 
defenses of their own position. 

The obvious exception to this point ia the dispute 
between Glenn and Hondale over problems facing the party. 
Glenn blaaed Hondale for the sine of the Carter 
administration while Hondale attacked Glenn for voting for 
fteaganoaics. This dispute had value, but at one point it 
degenerated into bickering: 

Mr. Hondale! Hold it, hold it. 

Mr. Glenn: I'll tell you why it is. It's because you • 
• . 

Mr. Hondale: It's because you voted for Reegsnoalos 

Mr, Glenn: Twenty-one percent interest rates. . . 

Mr. Hondale: Who has the floor here? 

Mr. Glenn: Seventeen percent inflation rate, and 

that's why we lost the White House and it's why . . , % 

Mr. Hondale: Who has the floor here? Wait a Minute 

now. 

Mr. Glenn: You said it was free floor, (p. B) 

This exchange did not illuminate the issues. 

In sua, an Interactive foraat would not seea to be 
needed to encourage refutation. The longer tlae llalta of 
the Reagan-Hondale debate and the provision of rebuttals in 
that debate in fact produced far sort dialectical exchange 
than in New Haapahire. Bather's careful allocation of 
speaking tlae produced a siallar result in New York. The 
interactive foraat does, however facilitate bickering 
between the candidates. In New Haapshire, Glenn and Hondale 
could fight for the floor. However, in a press conference 
style debate, the candidate would have to wait until the 
next speech in order to respond. 

Conclusion 



This study of the 1904 Deaocratlc priaary debates 
clearly indicates that Stanley Kelley was correct when he 
srgued that candidates would adapt to the aituation faoing 
thea in a political debate. The interactive foraat used in 
the Deaocratlc priaary debates clearly influenced the 
arguaentat Ive and rhetorical atrategies of the candidates. 
Consequently, there sre significant differences in the kind 
and amount of arguaenta and evidence found in the New 
Hampshire priaary debate and the firat Reagan-Hondale 
debate. This study suggests that Rather's application of the 
interactive format in the New York debate made it quite 
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similar to a press-conference debste. The result was a set 
of arguaentatlve practices thst were quite similar to thdse- 
found in the Reagan-Hondale debate. Some of this result aay 
be purely accidental and the difference between a priaary 
and a general election debate alao may explain part of ie 
contrast. However, it seems clear that the interautf 4 
format used in the New Hampshire and other Democrati 
primary debates encouraged argumentative and rhetorical 
practioea that wnre significantly different from the 
practioes encouraged by the more traditional press 
conference format. 

The effect of the format alterations on the capacity of 
the debate to fulfill its social function is nixed. 
Clearly, the interactive format encourages the candidates to 
fight for the floor (you can only score political points if 
you sre talking). The result aay be a more interesting 
debste thst will better keep the interest of the viewers. 
In addition, it could be argued that the greater passion 
produced by the interactive foraat aay reveal aore of 
substance about the personalities of the candidates Involved 
than would be revealed with the aore controlled press 
conference foraat. Additionally, the flexible tlae 
allocation procedures of the interactive foraat result in a 
conaideration of aore total issues. If an important goal of 
campaign debating ia to tell the people where the candidates 
stand on as aany of the important issues as possible, then 
the interactive foraat would seea to be well designed to 
facilitate that end. Finally, the interactive foraat is Tar 
aore flexible than the press conference foraat for dealing 
with large numbers of candidates. The Dsrtaouth debste 
nicely illustrates this point. If all eight oendidstee in 
thst debste had been given three minutes to stste their 
position on an lssus, it would hsve tsken slaost hslf sn 
hour to get through s single question, even without 
rebutfcsls or follow-up questions. Not only would such s 
forast be extremely cumbersome, but it slso would be very 
boring. 

While the intersotive forast hss some advantages there 
sre slso significsnt problems. First, the grester conflict 
produced by the forast asy distrsot the voters froa the 
iaportsnt issues under consider st i on . The exohsnge between 
Hondsle end Glenn in the Dsrtaouth debste, in which they 
blsaed esoh other for pest failures of the Deaooretio psrty, 
illustrstes the point. This exohsnge did not illuainete the 
issues. It showed Hondsle blaming Glenn for Resgsnoaios and 
Glenn attacking Hondsle for s vsriety Of sins of the Csrter 
Adainistrstion. There were important issues involved in 
this dispute, but they were not touched in the exohsnge. 
Rsther, the two osndidstes tried to make theatrical gestures 
thst would receive pley on the television news shows. And 
in fsot thst wss precisely whst heppened. In sddition, 
there is slwsys the dsnger thst suoh sn exohsnge could 
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become a bitter fight that would undercut the ritualistic 
democratic reaffirmation function of campaign debating. 
Moreover, there ia reason to doubt whether this kind of 
exchange produces auch useful personal Information about the 
candidates. It is widely believed that both Hondale and 
Glenn had planned out the statements which they used in 
their exchange. Consequently, the people did not learn much 
about Hondale or Glenn, but only what their campaign staffs 
thought would be good political theater. 

There are other problems with the Interactive forsst 
used in the Democratic primary debates. Although the 
moderators of the debates that we have analyzed attempted to 
be fair in asking questions and allocating time, there is 
always the danger that a moderator might attempt to bias the 
debate process for one candidate. The moderator plays a far 
more important role in the interactive format than either 
the moderator or questioners do in the press conference 
format. 

Finally, while the interactive format allows for more 
issues to be considered, it also means that those Issues are 
not covered in any depth. Although it is Important that the 
people know where the candidates stand on the Issues, this 
knowledge is of relatively little value unless they know 
some details of those policy positions and the rationale 
behind them. Under the interactive format, the analysis of 
the issues is short circuited. The discussion of abortion 
In the Dartmouth debate illustrates this point. At one 
point, Donahue ellolted one or two word statements of 
position on abortion from all of the candidates. Such 
discussions do not lllumlnste the issues. The problem is 
still grester when use of support msterlsls is oonsidered. 
The interactive format forces the osndldates to state their 
position in a very few seconds. Along with the detsils of 
those positions, the ressonlng and evidence thst bsck them 
up of necessity get out out of the statement. The reault is 
a campaign debate in which the candidates take positions on 
the issues, but only rarely explain them or back them up 
with evidence. This criticism is less applicable to the New 
York debate, precisely because Rather allocated more time to 
the candidates on each question than was available in New 
Hampshire. 

The point to be drawn from this analysis is not that 
the interactive format should be scrapped in favor of the 
traditional press conference style campaign debate. Some 
form of the interactive format is clearly needed when there 
are six or seven candidates. Even in such large primary 
debates, however, it might make sense to give each candidate 
an opportunity to state his or her views at greater length, 
without fear of interruption. Each candidate could be given 
an opening statement or alternatively, the statements could 
be spread throughout the debate. These statements would 
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allow a candidate to sum up the reasons for supporting his 
or her candidacy over that of the opposition. 

In debates where only three or four candidates are 
involved, it should be possible to develop a format which 
would avoid the problems associated with both the 
interactive and the preas conference format. First, longer 
time limits are needed. If the candidates were given five 
minutes to develop a poaition on a broad isaue like social 
seourity, they would have the opportunity to both outline 
their viewa and support them. Even the two or two and a 
half minutea available to answer questions in the press 
conference format really is not long enough to say much that 
is aensible. In addition to giving the candidates more time 
it might make aenae to get the press out of the debate 
altogether. The iasues to be considered in the debate could 
be agreed upon in advance. The press haa a natural 
incentive to try and ask very apecifio almost "trick" 
questions to pin down the candidates. The result is that 
the oandidatea spend days memorizing details about public 
policy to guarantee that they will not look stupid. 
However, the ability to memorize endless details la not an 
important qualification to be president, only to succeed in 
the press conference format of campaign debates. 
Alternatively, the press may aak questions that they believe 
are news worthy but which do little to illuminate the 
polioies or personality of the candidates. Surely, Dan 
Rather'a question in the New York debate about the greatest 
weakness of the candidates fits into this category. No 
rational candidate will admit in public that he or she has 
important weakneaaes. Thus, Rather *e question could not 
produce useful information. The people might learn more 
about the iasues, if three or four broad issue related 
themes (like social security, strategic defense, the 
environment) were considered in every debate. Rather than 
responding to specific questions, the candidates could each 
state their position on the general themes and the public 
could judge the candidates based on the aspeots of the theme 
whioh the candidate emphasized. 

The final element in this format would be provision of 
time for rebuttals. If the candidates were given two short 
rebuttals on each question that would both provide an 
opportunity for and also encourage refutation of the 
opposition's position. Neither the press oonferenoe format 
nor the interactive format either encourages or even really 
allows much opportunity for refutation. However, if there 
were two rebuttals on each question, then the candidates 
would be encouraged to attack the positions of their 
opponents (in order to foroe them into speoifio and 
therefore politically risky positions) and also defend their 
own positions. The second rebuttal is the key, because in 
it the candidate can use to his or her rhetorical advantage 
any failure of the opposition to deny a previous charge. 
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Tha resulting rafutation also Might provida inforajation that 
would allow tha paopla to better judga tha intallaotual 
'quality of tha oandidatas involvad. I f tha public is to 
laarn anything about tha candidates as peopla, that laarning 
will occur whan tha oandidatas ara not siaply replaying 
canned statement* but ara adapting to the arguments of tha 
opposition. It is in tha rafutativa component of debates 
that the people can learn most about the personal qualities 
of the candidates. 

In sun, we believe that wherever possible tha 
interactive format used in the 1981 Democratic primary 
debates should be avoided, Inataad, a debate format that 
removes tha press, provides the oandidatas with mora time to 
explain their positions, and anoourages rafutation through 
the provision of multiple rebuttals should ba utilized. 
These conclusions echo the point that Jaffary Auer nsds 
after the Kennedy-Nixon debates; campelgn debates have been 
"counterfeit," not reel debates. By asking the formet of 
campaign debates more like reel debates, the political 
incentives feeing the debaters could be eltered in order to 
better fulfill the social functions of the debetes. 
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. , contemporary political campaign In America Is 

Inextricably married to the vast television network which 
permlates society. The medium of television has become the 
primary source of Information for the voter In an election. <i) 

The reasons for television's high profile In the modern 
canpalgn are relatively obvious. First, television has such a 
dominant role en a purveyor of public Information In most every 
social context. (2) Second, television Is the most functional 
tool. In economic terms, for the candidate. With the medium, the 
candidate can reach the greatest number of voters at the least 
expense. <3) Finally, the major political parties have, over time, 
witnessed a marked attrition. In terms of strength and Influence, 
of their once powerful social structure. <4) 

The decline In party structure has caused or coincided with 
a decline In party loyalty. (5) The contemporary popularity of 
ticket-splitting and voter Independence has meant that more and 
more voters make a voting decision extremely late in the 
campaign. The increasing number of undecided voters has created 
a greater demand for information about the candidates. (6) 

This leaves the candidate for office with two options. The 
candidate can tell the voters more about him or herself, or the 
candidate can tell the voters more about the opponent. The work 
presented here focuses on political advertising as an extension 
of the latter premise. 

For the purposes of this paper, negative advertising Is 
defined as a spot that tells the voter less about why the 
candidate is £i£ to serve In office and more about why the 
opponent is unj[i£ to serve. Ads that. In theme or structure, are 
Intended for such a purpose are considered negative pollspots. (7) 

This work proceeds from the Payne/Baukus trend summary of 
GOP senatorial spots from the 1984 national campaign.* 8) Of the 
81 GOP senatorial ads viewed In the study, the largest single 
group of spots - 28 - used attack strategies directed against 
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their opponent. For this reason, pore in-depth examination of 
some of the negative advertising is pursued in this paper. The 
campaigns to be studied Are in the states of Iowa, Illinois and 
North Carolina, chosen due to their high profile in the national 
press and the competitive nature of each race. 

Purpose 

The objective of this work is to examine the phenomenon of 
negative political advertising from a number of differing 
perspectives. A brief history of the negative campaign is 
followed by an investigation into questions of style and strategy 
and their broad implications as interpreted by the researchers. 
A more subjective perspective is provided by some of the actual 
maestros of the mediated debate within the negative pollspot - 
the political consultants. Finally, a discussion ensues on some 
of the considerations that have been offered for effective 
management of the growing trend in usage of attack campaigns. 
Offered here is an examination into the strategic as well as 
ethical factors that surround the issue of negative political 
advertising as seen by the authors as well as other Interested 
parties. 



His tor y qL fchft Negative Poll spot 

Though the rise of negative advertising to the prominence it 
now enjoys is a contemporary phenomenon, we can find negative 
appeals in some of the earliest television pollspots. Edwin 
Diamond and Stephen Bates, in The. Spot , credit the Democratic 
party with the first use of negative political advertising. ( 9) 
In the 1956 presidential campaign* Estes Kefauver was the 
spokesman in a number of spots that called Dwight Eisenhower to 
task for some of his statements made in the 1952 campaign. 

Adlal Stevenson's reluctance to mix it up with Ike meant 
that Kefauver would be the team spokesman in the negative spots. 
Stevenson appeared only in the spots with a more positive spirit. 
There are a number of elements in these original negative spots 
which have survived in the present-day strategies for producing 
attack oriented advertising. The use of film of the opponent is 
often employed, in modern spots, in order to attack the opponent. 
Also, the use of a surrogate spokesman is more popular in 
negative spots, whereas, the candidate often speaks in more 
positive ads. In these early negative spots, Kefauver was 
clearly used as a surrogate for Stevenson. 

Perhaps the most notorious use of attack techniques in the 
1960's was Lyndon Johnson's "Daisy" spot which juxtaposed Images 
of a small girl plucking daisies with those of a nuclear mushroom 
cloud. This advertisement so raised the ire of not only the 
Goldwater camp but the general public that 1,300 calls of protest 
were received at GOP headquarters the night of its first and only 
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airing. Spots like this one helped to successfully portray Barry 
Goldwater as dangerously comfortable with the idea of nuclear 
warfare. During the 1960's and early into the 1970's, direct 
personal attacks on television were especially popular. However, 
by the mid 1970' s, the tone of the attacks softened markedly. 
Yet, if the ferocious tone of the attack spots subsided, the 
incidence of attack spots grew rapidly. (10) One Important reason 
for such growth was the entry into the media arena of well 
financed political action groups. The raison d'etre for such 
groups was to attack particular candidates who did not advance 
their organization's political agenda. 

The 1980 and 1984 election resulted in some of the most 
senior members of the senate - including George McGovern and 
Charles Percy - going down to defeat in the face of strong 
negative advertising campaigns. Many experts expect the negative 
trend in political advertising to continue. Lance Tarrance, in 
Negative, Campaigns anc& Negative Votes , discusses the prevalence 
of negative advertising and suggests a possible scenario in which 
negative advertising may dominate media strategies in future 
campaigns : 

Utilized only in the smallest of scales previous to 
1980, it is likely that future elections at the 
congressional and U.S. Senate levels will witness a 
greater usage of negative theme campaigns as a 
result of a strong Increase in the numbers of and 
abilities of single Interest groups and their access 
to campaign-related technology. The emergence of 
this form of campaigning on a large scale represents 
a new chapter in the political campaigns in the 
United States, and will necessarily warrant 
additional close observation in order to understand 
how best to either utilize it or combat it 
effectively. (11) 

Xht Hegativc Poliappt - Binning the Mediated gfibajkfi in j^m, 

Illinois., Hoxth Carolina 

The three senate races explored in this work are considered 
to have been among the fiercest, in their negative tone, of the 
election. They exemplify a spiral effect in which one negative 
spot is answered with a second negative spot. Lance Tarrance 
cites five (5) ways of retaliating against a negative strike i 
1) admit it (2) explain it (3) apologize for it (4) ignore it (5) 
attack the source. However, Bob Dow, media consultant to Iowa 
senator Tom Harkln, corroborates Tarrance' s viewpoint that none 
of the five strategies are effective! 

1) Admit it. In 1980, Iowa Senator John Culver used 
this strategy. In essence. Culver said. . . "yes, 
I'm a liberal. I admit it. And I'm proud of it." 
Culver lost. The problem is that a campaign only 
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has so much tine and Honey to tell its story. If a 
campaign spends all its time and money telling the 
other side's story. . .it loses. It's like shooting 
at the other team's basket. 

2) Explain ifc. Explaining takes more? time and 
money than admitting. If you try to explain, you're 
not only shooting at the other team's basket. . . 
you're shooting their free throws, too. 

3) apologize fox JJt = This is like scoring a 

basket for the other team, then running to the 

public address systea and announcing, "Boy, was 
that stupid of ael H 

*> Iqnorq It. Politics operates on a simple 
premise t GUILTY. People expect the worst. Thank you 
Richard Nixon. 

5) Atfracfr £h& source . Closer. . .but still no 
banana. In Tarrance politics, attacks coae froa a 
third party. . . NCPAC. Church tried to attack 
NCPAC. So, when the Idaho voters went to the 
polls, they despised NCPAC and its dirty politics. 
NCPAC wasn't on the ballot. Church was. The voters 
aay have despised NCPAC, but they bought NCPAC' s 
story and voted Church out of office. Attacking 
the source is like slugging the cheerleader .( 12) 

Instead, Dow offers a sixth strategy: to fight back with a 
negative spot attacking the opponent on one of his or her own 
weaknesses. (13) 

Dow' s reference highlights the primary strategy within the 
mediated debate, control of the agenda. Hith a negative attack, 
the perpetrator attempts to bring the agenda for argument on to 
his or her own home park. The topic of the negative is chosen 
because the perpetrating candidate perceivea an advantage for 
debate. All five (5) of Tarrance 'a suggestions for retaliation 
call for the victim of the attack to wrestle with the opponent on 
the opponent's terms. By fighting back with a negative spot 
directed at one of the opponent's weaknesses, the candidate can 
attempt to change the debate agenda to conform to his or her own 
terms. The media debate, then, becomes a spiral in which each 
candidate, through negative spots, attempts to retake control of 
the agenda. 

The Harkin-Jepsen race in Iowa illustrates one way to fight 
back: 
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Jepsan Spot 



Video 

Red Background... still photos 
of old fireman. . .older woman 
appear on the screen 
at appropriate times. 



Audio. 
ANNOUNCER: 

CONGRESSMAN TOM HARKIN. . .HE WANTS 
TO BE A SENATOR. 



BUT HE HAS THE WORST ATTENDANCE 
RECORD OF ANY IOWA CONGRESSMAN. 

HE CLAIMS TO CARE ABOUT OLDER 
IOWANS. BUT HE DIDN'T EVEN 
BOTHER TO VOTE ON FINAL PASSAGE 
OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILL. 

AND WORSE YET, FAILED TO VOTE ON 
FINAL PASSAGE OF THE TWO BILLS TO 
SAVE SOCIAL SECURITY. 

THE THINGS WE'RE BEGINNING TO AND 
FIND OUT ABOUT TOM HARKIN REALLY 
BOTHERS US. 

AND THEY SHOULD. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Harkln Spot 



Type reads... IT BOTHERS US. 
IT SHOULD 



Video 

Black backround. 



Audio 
ANNOUNCER: 

ROGER JEPSEN SAYS ATTENDANCE 
RECORDS SHOULD BE AN ISSUE IN 
THE IOWA SENATE RACE. 

LETS LOOK AT THE FACTS. 

Jepsen starts to wipe his brow. THE DAY THE SENATE VOTED ON THE 

CHILD PROTECTION ACT. . .TO TOUGHEN 
UP CHILD PORNOGRAPHY LAWS... 
ROGER JEPSEN MISSED EVERY ROLE 
CALL VOTE. 



Super NO VOTE over sweating 
Roger. 



95% under freeze of Harkln. 



87% under freeze of Jepsen. 



ACCORDING TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY... TOM HARKIN HAS BEEN 
PRESENT THIS YEAR FOR 95% OF THE 
VOTES. 

ROGER JEPSEN 'S ATTENDANCE RECORD 
IS 87%... LOWER THAN ANY IOWA 
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MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 



Black background ... red "target ROGER JEPSEN. . . ( BUZZER SOUND) 
letters". . .ROGER JEPSEN. . . WRONG AGAIN. 

WRONG AGAIN. 



Though Harkin does not change the issue for discussion , he 
changes the topic of debate from one of his own record to that of 
Jepsen's voting record. Harkin' s spot reflects a sense of 
confidence that the candidate has the advantage on the issue of 
voting records. There is no reason, therefore, to change topics. 
Harkin 's spot only takes the focus off himself and places it on 
Jepsen. 

A Percy spot demonstrates an attempt to bring a new issue to 
the debate agenda hoping that it will evoke a sense of shock on 
the part of the voters and embarrassment on the part of the 
opponent, Paul Simon. 



Percy Spot 
Video 

Freeze of Ayatollah Khomeini 
Iranians running in street 

Shot of American hostages 

Iranians chanting in street... 
American flag burning 

American flag with yellow ribbon 

Copy of Simon letter, keyed 
window of Khomeini on left and 
Simon on right 



Shot of hostage 



Keyed windows .. . Khomeini, left; 
hostage, middle; Simon, ricjht 



Audio 
ANNOUNCER: 

AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI ORDERS THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN 
EMBASSY IN TEHERAN. 

SIXTY-THREE AMERICANS ARE HELD 
HO STAGS. . . 

AS IRANIAN MOBS EXPLODE IN 
HATRED FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

AMERICA UNITES AGAINST IRAN. 

BUT PAUL S IMON WRITES AN 
OFFICIAL LETTER TO AYATOLLAH 
KHOMEINI PRAISING HIM AS A 
JUST AND HOLY MAN. 

SIMON LABELS THE SEIZURE OF 
SIXTY THREE AMERICAN HOSTAGES 
AS MERELY A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

IS THIS THE KIND OF FOREIGN 
POLICY HE WANT FROM AN ILLINOIS 
SENATOR? 



This particular spot marked a change of course from the 
preceding media debates on the budget issue. The ad reflects an 
attempt on the part of the Percy campaign to alter the mediated 
debate agenda. 
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Simon attempted also to gain control of the mediated agenda 
with the use of an attack spot directed at Percy's perceived 
weakness on the grain embargo issue. 

Simon Spot 

Video 



Reagan and Percy at outdoor 
rally. 



Spotlight on Percy. 



Freeze of Simon 



Audio 
ANNOUNCER * 

PRESIDENT REAGAN INDICATED LAST 
MONTH THAT HE SHARPLY 
CRITICIZED THE GRAIN EMBARGO 
FOR HURTING THE ILLINOIS 
ECONOMY. 

BUT WAIT A MINUTE... ISN'T 
THAT SENATOR CHARLES PERCY 
NEXT TO HIM TAKING IN THE 
APPLAUSE. WHAT'S HE DOING 
THERE? CHARLES PERCY CAST THE 
DECIDING VOTE IN FAVOR OF THE 
GRAIN EMBARGO. 

HOW SHORT DOES HE THINK OUR 
MEMORIES ARE? 

PAUL SIMON OPPOSED THE GRAIN 
EMBARGO. AND HE'LL BE A 
SENATOR WE CAN COUNT ON. 



This volley of media spots illustrates the perpetual spiral 
effect in which one negative spot leads to another attack spot, 
as each candidate attempts to avoid sparring with the other on an 
issue in which he or she perceives to be at a disadvantage in the 
debate process. 

The spots in the three races of North Carolina, Iowa and 
Illinois all contain elements of style that are often found in 
the classic negative spots. 

All of the candidates refrain from appearing personally in 
any attacks on the other candidate. Like Eisenhower, contemporary 
politicians use surrogate announcers to speak for them fearing 
the possibility that the voters will perceive the attacking 
candidate negatively. None of the negative spots from the races 
examined contained attacks in which the candidate personally 
delivered the message on camera. In order to satisfy the legal 
requirement that the candidate appear in his/her polispots, the 
negative ads all concluded with a tiny picture and signature of 
the candidate. 

The most popular stylistic technique employed footage of the 
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opponent against Ulnae If or herself. This technique was used by 
Jesse Helms in a unique ten second format. 



Helms Spot 



Video 

3mall keyed window graphic of 
Jim Hunt with his hand raised 
apparently voting. Also, 
newspaper headline reading "Hunt 
Votes Plan to Raise Taxes". 



Audio 
ANNOUNCER i 

WHO VOTED TO RAISE OUR TAXES? 
THE SAME JIM HUNT WHO SAYS* . . 



Cut to two keyed windows of JIM HUNT: 

Hunt; one speaking and one "I DO NOT PROPOSE THAT WE RAISE 

still. TAXES". 



Keyed windows of Hunt featured ANNOUNCER j 

with graphics of the announcers YOU CAN'T HAVE IT BOTH WAYS, 
message. j!Mi 



Using a similar stylistic strategy, Tom Harkin attemted to 
portray Roger Jepsen as Incompetent. 



Harkin Spot 
Video 

Freeze of Jepsen on left 
Hog appears center top 



Harkin freeze in upper right 
super INTRODUCED A BILL 



Super LUNCH under Jepsen 



Audio 
ANNOUNCER i 

SEEMS LIKE ROGER JEPSEN WOULD 
SAY JUST ABOUT ANYTHING TO GET 
THE VOTES OF IOWA'S FARMERS. 

BUT LET'S LOOK AT THE FACTS. 
(Hog snorts in Jepsen 's ear) 

LAST SPRING WHEN CANADIAN HOGS 
WERE FLOODING OUR MARKETS . . . 
TOM HARKIN INTRODUCED A BILL TO 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 

ROGER JEPSEN... HAD LUNCH WITH 
THE CANADIAN AMBASSADOR. 
(Clatter of dishes. . .waitress 
asks, "more tea?") 



Tractor approaches in upper 
center 



Super 
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AND WHEN TWO IOWA FARMERS DROVE 
A TRACTOR ALL THE WAY TO 
WASHINGTON TO TALK TO HIM ABOUT 
.AND A NAP under Jepsen FARM DEBT. ..ROGER JEPSEN FELL 
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freeze (w/ eyes closed) 



ASLEEP. (Sound of snoring) 



ROGER JEPSEN SEEMS TO THINK THAT 
HE CAN FOOL IOWA'S FARMERS... 

(Buzzer sound. ) 

Red target letters... 

WRONG AGAIN wrqNG AGAIN I 



The technique used here is important for its value in enhancing 
the credibility of the attack ad. If a voter is exposed to actual 
footage of the candidate saying one thing and doing another, the 
likelihood is greater that it will be perceived as credible than 
if he is simply told of the candidate's inconsistency by a paid 
announcer. 

ThS. Campaign Argument 

The attack spots that appear In the three campaigns analyzed 
here express a perception of the political campaign as an 
argumentative conflict manifested through the mediated debate. 
In this dimension, the political campaign becomes simply a series 
of arguments to be won. 

More important, from this perspective, than the salience of 
a particular issue to a voting decision, is the perception on the 
part of the voter that the candidate has won the argument. The 
subject of the attack spot is important only in as much as it 
contributes to a media confrontation that is wlnnable. In other 
words, the issue around which the argument is centered is less 
important than the public perception that the candidate has won 
the debate. 

In choosing the topic for the attack spot, the candidate 
attempts to select an issue on which he or she can defeat the 
opponent. In the consideration process, the candidate attempts to 
assess the opponent's potential to counter an attack on a given 
issue. The candidate chooses the issue that is estimated to 
afford the least opportunity for the opponent to counter. The aim 
for the candidate is to ensnare the opponent into an argument 
which he cannot win. 

Both Percy and Helms reflect this perspective in their 
spots concerning, respectively, Simon's stance on the Iran crisis 
and Hunt's support from New York. Jesse Helms employed what 
Tarrance labels a cross-pressurm strategy, hoping to accentuate 
the age old North-South cleavage, by emphasizing the Yankee 
constituency of the "New York Committee to Elect Jim Hunt. "(14) 
Charles Percy's mediated association of the Ayatollah Khomeini 
with his opponent, Paul Simon, was an awkward attempt to take 
advantage of the perceived inconsistency in values that would 
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move supporters away from the southern Illinois congressman, the 
Percy spot backfired. 



It is possible that neither of these Issues would have 
surfaced were they not raised by the two candidates. The question 
? f w£ he Jf salie ncy to a voting decision is, of course, highly 
subjective. It is likely, however, that in North Carolina and 
Illinois, as in most of the nation, they ranked considerably 
lower on the voter agenda than economic Issues. Yet, despite 
their likely low prof lie on the voting agenda of most North 
Carolinians and Illlni, the perceived value of these two Issues 
as wlnnable arguments may have been considerable. 

The basic premise behind this perspective is that the 
public perception of an argument won has a value beyond the 
actual subject of that particular argument. Effectively, it 
provides an additional criterion to be considered in the voting 
decision. Even though a candidate may appear weak on a number of 
high-profile issues, the candidate can gain support as well as 
the appearance of momentum by picking an argument and winning it. 

In line with this interpretation of the political campaign, 
the strategy for the candidate is to stake the winning of the 
media debate as important a voting criterion as possible. The 
increasingly popular suggestion that the political campaign turns 
on questions of character suggests that such an objective may in 
fact be realistic. 

Though Tarrance suggests in his article that contemporary 
attack campaigns are based less upon character assassination than 
past attacks, the root of any attack of the opponent is the 
suggestion that he or she is in some way, either because of 
incompetence, inconsistency or insincerity, unfit to represent 
the people. The central issue of any political campaign is the 
character of the candidates. Oes Moines Register staff writer 
David Yepsen elaborates with respect to lowai 

Iowans can't know all the positions the man they 
elect would take on the roughly 2,000 votes he 
will cast from 1985 to 1991. . . Many voters are 
looking for a candidate they can trust - a 
candidate of good character - to represent their 
needs and views. (15) 

In a contest of character, the perception of being a winner 
can be attractive and. Indeed, Invaluable. The possibility 
exists, then, for the voter to be attracted to the candidate 
based on his or her appearance as a success in winning the 
mediated debate. The issue on which the attack spot is based then 
becomes important to the voter because it is on this point that 
the candidate is associated as the conqueror. 
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A final consideration in the argument that transpires during 
prime time television respites is the possibility that the 
candidate has chosen an issue which the public rejects as either 
completely uninspiring, or, as in the case of Percy's Ayatollah 
spot, completely unfair. In Percy's circumstance , a relatively 
Informed and understanding electorate sympathized with Simon's 
explanation of the unique events surrounding his correspondence 
with Khomeini. The issue did little, therefore, to arouse the 
public or attract media attention. In choosing the Iran issue, 
Percy attracted more public resentment toward himself, for what 
was considered a low blow, than he did toward the Simon campaign. 

The races in North Carolina, Illinois, and Iowa reflect 
attempts on the part of the candidates to pick media fights with 
their opponents, and win them. In turn, candidates attempt to 
avoid entering into fights in which, they believe, they are 
disadvantaged. In this fashion, such elements of agenda control 
and the spiral effect become Integral to a strategy for 
functioning effectively in the environment of the negative 
campaign. 

Xhfi AttmcK &li Xhfi Consultant 's Perspective 



What are the predominant opinions on the negative poll spot 
among consultants? Is it accepted as a legitimate tool of the 
campaign process? Are there agreed upon boundaries on subject 
matter and personal attacks? Who is reponslble for ensuring the 
validity and propriety of content within the spots? Should 
further action be taken to curb use of this controversial 
political commercial? These and other pertinent questions are 
presented to some of the the country's leading political 
consultants in the effort to better appreciate the philosophical 
underpinnings of today's negative pollspot. Those interviewed 
include i Michael Goldman, Boston; Dan Payne, Boston; Harvey 
Englander, Newport Beach, CA; Bill Roberts, Los Angeles; Gerald 
Vento, Boston; and media critic Edwin Diamond, New York. 

"The negative spot is essentially voter education with a sharp 
knife." (16) 

Michael Goldman 

Boston based Michael Goldman maintains that every campaign 
has within it "elements that demand a potential response.* 1 If 
during the course of the campaign the opposition's message is 
perceived to be effective in reaching voters, the astute 
candidate will develop "response spots specifically designed to 
check this persuasive appeal. " Goldman points out that such 
response spots are usually classified as negatives, and play a 
vital legitimate role in the campaign process. Thus, there is 
nothing Inherently unethical about the negative genre. There 
are, of course, the tainted relatives of response spots - 
Innuendo, fabrication, and distortion. All are publicly shunned 
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and readily dismissed as unethical and Inappropriate In the 
campaign process. 

Goldman concurs with Tarrance's thesis that negative ads are 
legitimate forms of campaign communication. Fellow Bostonlan Dan 
Payne agreest M Any serious candidate running for office must 
consider the use of negatives.** (17) 

Identifying the specific function of this strategy, Goldman 
states , "negative ads inform the public of issues and beliefs 
that sharply separate the potential candidate from the voter. 
Harvey Englander further enumerates on the value of such spots: 
"They identify inconsistencies in which the opponent has failed 
to represent the district's interests. N ( 18) The best negative 
spots "do not themselves create an imperfection within the 
opposition,** argues Payne. Instead they merely "play on 
pre-existing issues.** For example, Senator Helms' ten-second 
negative polispots, highlighting the inconsistency of what his 
opponent, Jim Hunt "says" as compared with what he "does" on the 
highly salient issues of school prayer and taxes, serves to 
illustrate this strategy. The Helms' spot closes with an 
off -camera announcer chiding the Democrat's flip-flops "You can't 
have it both ways, Jim!" 

Providing the viewer mediated dramatizations of contested 
issues, the negative spot does, indeed, stimulate and intensify 
voter interest. But Payne cites side effects : "The campaign with 
the predominance of negative spots often becomes very personal." 
There is an increase in emotive interest within the public on a 
given issue. Goldman explains that often the entire campaign is 
skewed and interest on other pertinent issues neglected in the 
heavily dominated negative campaign. 

Englander suggests that a prerequisite for the use of any 
negative spot against an opponent is the initial establishment of 
the candidate's own credibility. Goldman concurs: "The 
successful campaign BU 8t be Integrated, there must be some 
positive spots - identification and argument ads." Lacking a 
carefully integrated strategy that employs both positive and 
negative spots, the candidate plays a high risk game. The public 
might perceive from the void of any positive programs that the 
only tack is one of tearing down the opponent. A backlash of 
support for the victim of this overly aggressive strategy can 
often result. Payne explains that voters sometimes view such 
ill-planned negative ads as "acts of desperation." 

Goldman favors traditional wisdom on candidate usage of the 
attack spot. He finds challengers more apt to use the negative 
ad in the effort to "justify or reinforce a negative response to 
the incumbent." No incumbent believes he "is doing anything 
other than a sterling job," according to Goldman. Thus, the 
negative polispot provides the challenger the means to "cherry 
Pick specific points and issues" judged fruitful enough to create 
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dissonance within the voter on the Incumbent's record. In 
contrast, Payne maintains it is the issue rather than the 
candidate's status that invites use of negative spots. In open 
elections or close contests such as those studied in North 
Carolina, Illinois, and Iowa in 1984, Payne argues "the negative 
polispot is often predominant in the campaigns of both candidates 
in the on-going effort to erode the support of their opposition." 



"I think I ought to have the right to lie to you if I think it 
will help mm win." (19) 

Bill Roberta 



Critics view the negative ad as rife with questions of truth 
and ethics. { 20) Others are outraged that Bill Roberta and other 
consultants publicly argue for no restrictions or rules in the 
political campaign. To many, political consulting is a 
meritocracy. One's reputation rises within the political arena 
accordingly with a winning record. There is Intense 
philosophical debate on this ethical issue. Regarding truth of 
content in ads, Goldman believes that "fairness is in the eye of 
the beholder, as is the interpretation of facts." Payne asserts 
there to be at least "a smudge of truth" in most attack ads. 
Both disagree with Bill Roberts on no parameters or limits on the 
campaign's message; the consultant should never Blatantly lie to 
the public. Advancing this philosophy, Englander places 
verification of facts* and a well- researched message as the 
primary steps in building an attack spot's credibility and 
establishing ifcs propriety. Yet, not all players in the 
political arena operate from this ethical base. 



"Negative political campaigning la shaking our democracy off its 
foundation and its time wa acted. "(21) 

Senator John Danforth 

Responding to the possibility of legislation to curb use of 
negative spots, all consultants interviewed are adamantly 
opposed. They point out that one of the most extraordinary 
qualities of political advertising is its exclusion from the 
requirements of the truth and advertising laws. In addition, 
first amendment rights are cited as major stumbling blocks for 
passage of any legislation. According to Goldman: "Outrageous 
rhetoric is a fundamental right of every candidate, and any 
legislation would Infringe upon this right of every American 
citizen. " 

These consultants maintain that the best jury to judge the 
propriety of attack ads is composed of those agents for whoa the 
message has been so designed - the public. All express faith ip~ 
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the growing sophistication of today's public in detecting 
untruths and innuendos in the negative polispot. Bill Roberts, 
who engineered Ronald Reagan and George Deukme jian' s successful 
gubernatorial elections in California states: "You can't give 
the public b.s. today, because they are experts in picking out 
sincerity and the lack of it." Roberts admits that "winning is 
still numero uno," in any electoral effort. Furthermore, he 
argues that it Matters not "whether I am moral or whether the 
candidate is moral." Instead, the final judgement rests with 
society's most important jury: "If the public says if you lie to 
me I am going to vote against you, if you do things that are 
immoral I will vote against you, this has an effect." The 
twenty-five year veteran of politics identifies the reciprocal 
influence of television and the mass media on the consulting 
community as the most feared and effective weapon in the effort 
to "clean up" the campaign process. 



"If a campaign is based on lies and innuendos the public will 
find it out through the press and media." 

Harvey Englander 

All consultants interviewed favor a more activist press to 
expose parties guilty of exceeding truth or common decency i n 
negativeadvertising. Ascribing to this viewpoint, Jerry Vento 
states, "If the fifth estate would exert more pressure and point 
out the questionable negative spot, or the fact that a message is 
Inconsistent with the actual record, the whole process would be 
improved." (22) Media critic Edwin Diamond concurs, "The 
instances where the press has been the cop on the beat and 
identified questionable practices have witnessed the candidates, 
more often than not, pulling the spot in question. " (23) 

Yet, while the press can, and on occasions, has influenced a 
candidate's choice of polispots, it has not done so to the 
satisfaction of some critics. In an attempt to meet this 
exigence. Senators John Danforth and Ernest Hollings introduced 
legislation in the U.S. Congress during the summer of 19B5 to 
curb the use of the negative polispot. Bill S-1310, The Clean 
Campaign Act. (24) 

The. Clean Campaig n Act 

Senator John C. Danforth, chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, believes that advertising is "eroding our democratic 
process and creating apathy and cynicism amoung the public" •( 25) 
The main provisions of "The Clean Campaign Act" require a 
candidate personally to make any references to opponents in radio 
and television ads. If any reference to the opponent is not made 
personally by the candidate, that opponent will be awarded free 
time to respond to the spot. In the event that an independent 
political action committee or third party runs an ad opposing or 
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endorsing a candidate, the opponent will be awarded free response 



Conclus i on » Mflaafcixc Advertiser and JJlfi Advertising Cvcle 

Primary task of any advertising campaign is to attract 
attention. If attention is not arroused there is reduced 
probability that any carefully designed stimulus will be 
converted into an assimilated perception within the public. Until 
this process occurs, there is little likelihood that a person 
will be influenced by an advertisement. The ability of an ad to 
act as an attention directing device is greatly influenced by the 
nature and extent of the current advertising environment. in 
essence, the persuasive process is similar to a ground-figure 
relationship, i.e., the figure must be sufficiently different 
from the background i n order to attract attention and ultimately, 
produce an effect. In advertising, this ground-figure 
relationship is often conceptualized as "background clutter". 
That is, a proliferation of other spots that tend to reduce the 
uniqueness of an ad and, therefore, reduce audience attention and 
Impact. in theory and practice, any advertising technique is 
only maximally effective if it stands out from the rest of the 
advertising clutter. This concept suggests that the very 
proliferation of negative political advertising will reduce its 
attention attracting potential. In response, the evolutionary 
cycle will offer new techniques to once again entice the voter, 
suffering from overexposure to the negative polispot or just 
plain turned off by the attack technique. 

Negative political spots like other advertising techniques 
should cycle in and out of favor as a preferred tactic. Recent 
research by Garramone indicates that voters disapprove of 
negative political ads; Lhey do not consider them truthful. ( 26) 
This, coupled with the increased prevalence of the technique, 
should check the negative spot's popularity. 

While the Danf or th-Hol lings "Clean Campaign Act" does have 
merit, the process and effect of advertising in a highly 
competitive environment should, in itself, reduce the necessity 
of such controversial legislation. 

Further investigation into the relative merit of positive 
versus negative campaign thematics in general can provide useful 
insight on the ability of polispots to actually Influence the 
outcome of an election. While it is important to note current 
trends and to discuss modes and practices of today's negative 
advertising, further study should also attempt to assess the 
overall effectiveness of this questionable technique. 
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IDEOLOGICAL ANALOGONS: PORTRAITS OF 'TRUTH' 



David Gratis Williams 
Wake Forest University 



In his 1976 £sjuil£fi article, "What I Saw at the 
Abortion," Richard Selzer, himself a surgeon, provides a 
narrative description of witnessing the saline abortion of a 
twenty-four week fetus. Selzer prefaces his narrative by 
declaring himself to be both an objective observer and a nan 
of compassion. The epigram following his title reads, "The 
doctor observed, the man saw." This combination of 
dispassionate observation and *true vision' allows Selzer to 
avoid the pitfalls of sophistio argument, of linguistic 
distortions. He sees«~and reports on-- things as they acfi: 
"I see. > . blood, disease, phlegm, and so on. I touch them 
to destroy them. But I do not make symbols of them. What I 
am saying is that I have soen and I am used to seeing." 
Emphasizing visual images * Selzer proceeds to sets the stage 
for the abortion (four 'abortionists,' the woman, and 
himself) and to describe tha insertion of the needle; then, 

I a&fi something ! 

It is unexpected, utterly unexpected, like a 
disturbance in the earth, a tumultuous Jarring. I 
see something othor than what I expected here. I 
see a movement — a small one. But I have seen it. 

And then I see it again. And now I see that 
it is the hub of the needle in the woman's belly 
that has Jerked. First to one side. Then to the 
other side. Once more it wobbles, is tugged, like 
a fishing line nibbled by a sunfish. 

Again. And I know . 

It is the £ejji& that worries the line thus. 
It is the fetus struggling against the needle. 
Struggling? How can that be? I think: that*. 
cannot Ji£. I think: the fetus feels no pain, 
cannot feel fear, has no motivation . It is merely 
reflex. 

I point to the needle. 

It is a reflex, says the doctor. • . . 
A reflex, the doctor says. 

I hear him. But I saw something. I saw 
something in that mass of cells that understands 
that it must bob and butt. And I see it again I. . 

We are not six, I think. I think we are 
seven . 
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Selzer's 'witnessing' of pain, his 'seeing' the agonizing; 
death throes of the fetus, verifies for him the essential 
humanity, the personhood, of the fetus: it must be counted 
as fully present as the mother, the doctors, the nurses, and 
Selzer. For Selzer, this 'sight' is incontrovertible 
•proof,' virtually immune to the insidious seductions of 
'argument' : 

Does this sound like argument? I hope not. I 
am not trying to argue. I am only saying what I've 
OfifiJl. The flick Eof the needle in the womb, 
perceived as a harbinger of doom]. Whatever else 
may be said in abortion's defense, the vision of 
that other defense will not vanish from my eyes. 

What I saw I saw as that: a defense , a motion 
IHUB, a effort ixflX. And it has happened that you 
cannot reason with me now. For what can language 
do against the truth of what I saw?* 

Selzer's vivid account of the saline abortion 
dramatically reveals the persuasive power of the visual. 
His 'seeing' pain verifies for him the 'humanity' of the 
fetus, and his imagistic narrative gains persuasive power 
from its use of^what Perry Killer has called "the rhetoric 
of sensation. * J In addition, Selzer's essay reveals the 
argumentative resource whereby a discursive proposition 
("the fetus is a person") may be metonymically condensed 
("pain is emblematlo of personhood") and then re-presented 
in visual form (his 'seeing' of pain), which in turn 'steps 
out of the argumentative fray created by the metaphorical 
and deconstructive currents of language: "For what can 
language do against the truth of what I saw?" Selzer's 
narrative does not itself 'step out of the linguistic, 
since it recounts in imagistic language what he saw, and as 
narrative it remains completely within the swirling 
ambivalences of linguistic determination. Its structure, 
however, as a 'conversion experience,' occasioned by the 
'sight' of the 'truth' of the 'pain,' and hence the 
'humanity,' of the fetus, is suggestive of the significance 
of tha relation between the propositional and the visual in 
argument and rhetoric. 

The visual representation, and especially in our mass 
media society the photographic and film representation, of 
abstract argumentation is a legitimate, and perhaps even 
pressing, area of interest for those concerned with 
argumentation theory. This form of argument, this visual 
•iconizing' of linguistic propositions, 'seems to be 
particularly powerful if considered in relation to the 
resources of ideological argument, as the Selzer piece 
dramatizes. This essay explores the relationship between 
ideologically infused arguments and their visual 
representation. The essay consists of two sections, one an 
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explication of theoretical principles and the other a case 
study guided by those principles. The first section will 
advance a conceptualization of 'ideology' as a cohesive and 
Integrated argumentative structure which is 'inspirited' by 
a core principle, an ideational 'hub' which 'controls' the 
argumentative stances of the ideology. This core 
proposition may, in turn, be 'condensed' or 'reduced' 
metonymically to a sensation which may be rendered visually 
present. The visual image is 'analogous' to, even while a 
reduction of, the ideational hub. The more 'analogous,' the 
more proportional, and the less symbolically mediated the 
visual image in relation to the ideational, then the more 
'purely present,' the more completely removed from the realm 
of the linguistic, from the reaches of 'argument' as 
traditionally conceived, is the ideology. These visual 
reductions of ideological core principles will be called 
'ideological analogons.' The second part of the essay will 
employ the structural conceptualization of 'ideology' 
developed in part one in an explication of the ideological 
analogons of the pro-life movement. Of particular concern 
are the photographic and film representations of the fetus 
in the womb which purport to 'show 9 'pain' and hence, 
through a variety of metonymlc 'reductions,' to prove the 
•humanity, « the 'personhood , 1 of the fetus. The film "The 
Silent Scream," and the controversy surrounding it, will be 
used as representative of that mode of argument. 

I. 

To advance a conceptualization of 'ideology' as a 
recurrent and recognizable argumentative form is to focus 
the discussion on the characteristic structural features of 
various 'ideologies' as they present themselves in public 
discourse. It is, in other words, to treat 'ideology 1 as a 
special case of language-use and argument. Ideology does 
not exist outside of the realm of the linguistic but rather 
is created by, and propagated through, language. 
* Ideology, » then, is a linguistic, argumentative structure, 
and as such it should be studied through modes of analysis 
derived froai a consideration of language in general. This 
paper will approach 'ideology' in that manner; that is, 
rather than grounding 'ideology' in social action, including 
history, I will treat 'ideology' as a special case of 
language use which attempts, through recurrent and 
recognizable argumentative and rhetorical strategies, to 
Insulate Itself from the decon&tructlve undercurrents of the 
reflexive nature of language, tc privilege itself above the 
Jul OUojuim. Specifically, this section of the essay win 
advance three theoretical propositions: 1) 'Ideology' may 
profitably be conceived of as an identifiable argumentative 
structure, typified by four related, but theoretically 
distinct, argumentative 'strategies.' 2) Visual 
representations of the ideational 'genius' of an ideology 
begin to remove the Ideology from the realm of linguistic 
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disputation and to Insulate it from argumentative assault. 
3) Ideological analogons may be recognized which function as 
a visual representation, or condenaatlon, of the ideology. 
These ideological analogons provide a methodological 
prespectlve by which, through a kincS of 'tacking back and 
forth,' the critic can discover the ideational hub and 
structural coherence of the ideology. 

In considering Ideology as a special Instance of 
language use which is characterized by recurrent and 
predictable argumentative strategies, I will appropriate 
Burke's perspective that the 'perfection, ' or 
■end-of-the-line, ' of a linguistic category may contain,, 
dramatlstlcally speaking, the 'essence' of that category. 
Following that tradition, the delineation of the four 
characteristic strategies of ideological argument considers 
those strategies in their 'perfected' form, and as such it 
would be problematic to point to historical individuations 
which achieved these forms 'perfectly.' 5 Recognition of the 
'perfected' structure of ideological argument, however, 
allows subsequent recognition of arguments which participate 
in the ideological, or even those which are suggestive of 
'incipient' ideologies which have yet to emerge full-blown 
on the social landscape. Kith this in mind, the four 
characteristic strategies may be described in the following 
manner: 

1) Ideology contains an ideational unitary 
principle which, although logically prior to the 
ideological argument , may in fact not be 
'discovered' until such argument approaches its own 
'perfection, ' 

2) Ideology is characterized by a terminological 
penchant to encompass, and thus to sublate and/or 
dismiss, competing systems of explanation. 

3) Ideological systems are self-contained and 
self-authenticating; that is, ideological 
terminology is self-referential, turning all 
questions of legitimacy Inward toward the unitary 
principle. 

*») The ideational hub, or the unitary principle, as 
it approaches a 'perfected' state, tends to become 
'self-present' through its instantiation in sensory 
and imagistlc emblems, which though Infused with 
the ideational principle of the Ideology are 
nonetheless in themselves non-linguistic and thus 
Insulated to some degree from argument and direct 
challenge. This 'self-presence' of what was 
heretofore an abstract linguistic proposition may 
be either 'mythologlz^d,' in the sens* 7 that the 
image may achieve a delstlc presence,' or 
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'de-mythologlzed,' In the sense that the visual presence la, 
or nay metonymlcally substitute for, the Ideational. The 
'perfection 1 of this imaglstlc representation would be In 
photographic agd documentary film analogons of the 
Ideational hub. 

Before proceeding with a More detailed discussion of the 
fourth strategy 9 especially the theoretical relation between 
the linguistic and the visual, Its seems appropriate to 
offer a brief elaboration of the four strategies which are 
viewed as constitutive of a formallstlc conceptualization of 
Ideology. 

The first argumentative resource, or strategy , 
characteristic of ideology, that of evolving an Ideational 
unitary principle, contains three implications pertaining to 
the form of ideology. The first is that Ideology exists in 
the realm of ideas and in the realm of symbolic action, not 
in the realm of social action. This harkens back to de 
Tracy f s original formulation of ideology,* and, as will be 
suggested below, just as de Tracy's "science of ideas" was 
soon translated into social theory this conception of 
Ideology as symbolic structure must eventually lead toward 
an understanding of social action and culture, it is 
nevertheless theoretically appropriate to start with the 
abstract, Idealized perfection of the ideology In Itself , 
The distinction Is that although Ideological argument might 
have social impact, the 'essence' of the ideology is not in 
the effect gex A£ but rather In the argument proper, and 
this leads back toward symbolic form. The second 
Implication is that Ideology revolves around a unitary 
principle, or an Ideological hub. Burke makes this argument 
in his explication of the types of association which are 
constitutive of identification; ,u the third type of 
association, "the 'ideological, * " is predicated upon the 
recognition that there are 

distinct, specialized expressions, all derived from 
JJut aamfi generating nrinninie, hejuat all embodying 
XL*, without ji££A q£ dJxficJL 'interactive ' 

borrowing. • • • For, given sufficient discernment 
and expressiveness on the part of the critic, such 
a unitary principle should lead Itself to statement 
in terms of an ld£a. And it would be 'prior' to 
the economic In the sense that It would be more 
general, so that the economic behavior, like all 
other modes of expression, would In its peculiar 
way manifest the same character. 1 

The ideational hub, or the logically prior unitary Idea, 
functions within the ideology as the "ultimate 
term." Although the unitary idea is logically prior to its 
implication in social action, that is although Ideology is 
logically prior to the cultural embodiment of and action in 
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accordance with it, the recognition of the unitary Idea may 
come temporally after social action 'motivated' by it. This 
leads to the third implication: Ideology often, although 
not necessarily Is 'discovered' in defense of social or 
cultural actions. Ideology often functions as an ideational 
rationalization of, justification or 'apology 1 for, what has 
occurred, Is occurring, or seems imminent. From one 
perspective, this makes Ideology appear as a tool of the 
elite, as a means of social control and as an exercise in 
and of power. From a 'dramatlstlc' perspective, however, 
focusing on the linguistic structure of motives rather than 
presumed ji priori social or ^iass motives, such 'apologia 1 
serve to illuminate the argumentative resources of the 
ideology. They may function as definitional 'aria,' or as 
the 'hitting upon' a definition which, as Burke writes of 
Aristotle's definition of 'tragedy," 

so sums things up that all the properties 
attributed to the thing defined can be as though 
'derived' from the definition. In actual 
development, the definition may be the last thing a 
writer hits upon. Or it may be formulated 
somewhere along the line. But logically it is 
prior to the observations which its summarizes. 
Thus, Insofar as all the attributes of the thing 
defined fit the definition, the definition should 
be viewed as 'prior' in this purely nontemporal 
sense of priority. J 

This perspective, besides forming a basis for a structural 
or formal understanding of ideology v also 'stands on its 
head' arguments for the directive force of history, for 
historical forces are the products of definitional 
recreation which may be evident, or existent, only 
retrospectively. In A JUlCtPrlC p£ HoJJ^a, Burke suggests 
that 'Ideology* is evident in "that •inversion' whereby 
material history is derived from 'spirit. *" 1H And, in his 
response to Jameson, Burke further argues, "The distinction 
between ideas as causes and ideas as caused doesn't look 
quite so clear if, along logologloal lines, one views both a 
title like 'Providence* and a title like 'dialectical 
materialism* as 'god-terms.'" The appropriate response, 
Burke concludes, is the recognition that •Ideas 1 and 'terms' 
"are not merely 'derived 1 from material conditions; they are 
positively 'creative' of material conditions. In this 
sense, a theory of 'consciousness' as historically 
conditioned would not be accurate enough. Rather, we must 
study the^ 'human condition* from a theory of terminology 
g enera l Or, in respect to Ideology, from a view of 
what constitutes Ideology In ltaejl; that Is, as a special 
case of terminology, ideology must be studied to determine 
what is unique in the structure and functioning of its 
linguistic and argumentative configurations. 
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The second characteristic strategy of Ideology Is that It 
'enoompasses' oonpetlng systems of explanation. Another way 
of phrasing this Is that for Its own evaluation. Ideology 
avoids semantic •true/false 1 standards whloh judge ou the 
basis of non-ideological perceptions of reality; rather, the 
ternlnologloal struoture of an Ideology Is suoh that It 
engulfs counter-arguments , re-casts them In Its own 
perspective, and, through this, either dismisses thea as 
Irrelevant or olalns them as additional evidence of the 
truthfulness of the Ideology. In this enooapassaent, 
Ideology Is metaphor ioal and, to that extent, poetlo In Its 
formulation. Ideology Is a perspective through which to 
view and Interpret the world, and the better able the 
perspective Is to aocount for all observations, the acre 
•pure* the Ideology. Suoh engulfing aetaphorloal 
constructions defy evaluation by any sort of objeotlve 
•truth criterion, 1 as Burke observes In "Semantio and Poetlo 
Meanings' 1 : 

'Poetic 1 meanings, then, cannot be disposed of on 
the true-or-false basis. Rather, they are related 
to one another like a set of concentric olroles of 
wider and wider scope. Those of wider diameter do 
not oategorlcally eliminate those of narrower 
diameter. There Is, rather, a progressive 
encompassmcnt . 

The more enoompasslng the Ideology, the greater Its 
explanatory power and, simultaneously, the more Impervious 
It becomes to falsification. The most enoompasslng, the 
largest of the ooncentrlc circles, and thus the most perfeot 
metaphorical construction, tends to become hypostatlzed; the 
perfeot metaphor, the perfeot Ideology, has the appearance 
of undeniable truth, for It enoompasses and accounts for all 
competing explanations. This, of oourse, reverses the 
classlo Marxist Interpretation of 'Ideology 1 as some sort of 
"false consciousness. " From 'Inside 1 an Ideology, that 
Ideology must appear as truth, or as 'non-ideologioal • In a 
traditional sense. 

The third strategy, by Integrating the formal 
characteristics of the previous two, provides a further 
basis for the claim that to an adherent Ideology must appear 
as truth. Speolfloally , In a perfected Ideology, the 
unitary principle, from whloh the encompassing terminology 
Is derived, Infuses every element In the ldeologloal 
structure suoh that, strictly speaking, the entirety of It 
becomes self-referential and, hence, tautological. All 
questions of the legitimacy of, for example, the 
enooapassment of a particular counter-argument thus become 
referenced Inward, toward the unitary principle; from this 
perspective, at Its 'outer edge' of argumentative defenses, 
the Ideology's strateglo resource Is to reoyole Its own 
arguments and the counter-arguments through Its Ideational 
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oore, and the unitary prlnolple thus re-Infuses all elements 
of the argument and In that sense validates the Ideology's 
claim. The process la somewhat analogous to Burke's 
description of a material ization/spirltualization cyole In 
language In general: In "On Words and The Word," Burke 
argues that we begin with words derived from the empirical 
realm of our everyday experiences. These soon become 
analogized to the spiritual realm, but even In subsequent 
'de-analoglzlng' they are nonetheless 'Inspirited.' This 
materlallzatlon/splrltuallzatlon oycle Is compared with 
Plato's Upward and Downward Ways: 

. • . first, there Is the 'Upward Way' from 'lower 
terms' to a unitary transcendent tern conceived 
'nythloally' (analogically); and then there Is a 
reversal of dlreotlon, a 'Downward Way,' baok to 
the 'lower' terns with which the dialectician began 
his cllab; but now the 'lower' terras are viewed as 
having beooae modified by the unitary principle 
enoountered en route. The seoular, empirical terns 
are 'infused by the spirit' of the 'transcendent' 
term. 11 

If the analogy Is applied to the argumentative structure of 
an Ideology, then It should become evident the sort of 
cyollng-through which I have In nlnd. The outer-circles of 
the enoompasslng Ideology are oontlnually referenced to, and 
thereby re-Infused with, the Ideational god-terms, which, 
even as 'transcendent' terminologies, function as 
ldeologloal hubs or centers. 

The final strategy of the perfected Ideology ooncerns 
the transformation, or the condensation, of the Ideational 
Into the lmaglstlo and mythic; through this transformational 
process, Ideology gains social force. Once mythologlzed In 
this speolflo sense, Ideology provides the 'tyrannizing 
Image' whloh solidifies the beliefs of a oulture and 
produoes cultural homogeneity. 10 It Is at this point that, 
In Burke's description, Ideology desoends like a god to 
earth and takes up "Its abode In a body," making that "body 
hop around In oertaln ways" although "that same body would 
have hopped around In different^ ways had a different 
Ideology happened to Inhabit It." 1 * Ideology, at this 
point, Is far advanced from the abstract "sclenoe of Ideas," 
for now those Ideas are emblematized, stamped into the 
culture, and repeatedly enacted In the ongoing social ?n 
drama. In a sense y these Images represent true Ideographs 
In that they provide summational 'pictures' of the 
Ideational hub of the Ideology. These Images 'step out of 
the Ideology proper; they become engrained In the oulture, 
again relatively Impervious to argumentative assault. They 
>.e the loons of the culture, the "reduction of the 'pure 
Idea' to terms of lnage and fable" and myth. T These graphlo 
enbodlments of the unitary principle contain the ldeologloal 
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> • and ■ participant in the culture can 'work 

*~ ?? C ^ Ma I ds ^/ ro " the iMge t0 th0 "eological principle 
i indeed, this may represent one avenue by which ideology 
becomes articulated only after the incipient culture, here 
borrowing Weaver's use of that term, has 'backed into it'). 
Burke writes, 

For a way of living and thinking is reducible to 
terns of an 'idea'— and that 'idea* will be 
'creative' in the sense that anyone who grasps it 
will embody it or represent it in any mode of 
action he may choose. The idea, or underlying 
principle, must be approached by him through the 
sensory images of his cultural scene. But until he 
intuitively grasps the principle 0 f such an 
imaginal clutter, he cannot be profoundly creative, 
so far as the genius of that 'idea' is concerned. 
For to be profoundly representative of a culture, 
he will imitate not its mere insignia, but the- 
principle behind the ordering 0 f those insignia. 2 

That principle constitutes the ideational core of the 
ideological structure, and the intuitive 'discovery' of the 
ideational in the emblematic might well constitute the 
•mythic' dimension of the imagistic. Through ideology's 
instantiation in image it acquires greater social force and, 
by virtue of its non-linguistic 'concretization, • greater 
immunity to counter argument. In this relationship, it 
acquires a motivational force separate from, on a different 
order than, the motivational force of ideology proper. 3 

To appreciate more fully the 'supplemental' motivational 
and persuasive force of the visual, it is necessary to 
examine the nature of linguistic predication. Language 
operates through signifying structures which reference 
things which they are not; or, as Burke writes, "Language, 
referring to the realm of the non-verbal, is necessarily 
talk about things in terms of what they ace not— and in this 
sense we start out beset by a paradox. "^ Given this 
quandry, language, "to be used properly, must be 
•discounted.' We 25 must remind ourselves that. . . the word 
is aal the thing." J For Burke, this essential paradox is 
explicable as the principle of negativity: 

The paradox of the negative, then, is simply this: 
Quite as the itcrd 'tree' is verbal and the tbjjxi 
tree is non-verbal, so all words for the non-verbsl 
must by the nature of the case, discuss the realm 
of the non-verbsl in terms of what i£ ia not. 
Hence, to use words properly, we must spontaneously 
have a feeling for the principle q£ ^ negative 20 

i n 5 U ?f d 4. Hit I?' and generated by, this principle of 
negativity, human language can never be fully present; that 
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is, linguistic meaning, the signified, is never fully 
congruent with linguistic form, the signifier. 

In the Derridean critique 0 f language, this same paradox 
H Ji U %*l*J n ?' fferent terBS - DerridS interprets language 
2/2 unst ; blc mtertextual intarpenetration of signifiers 
which produces only the shlmmerings of traces, of 
signification. Meaning is necessarily indeterminate: no 
^Uiki???}" 11 ^ 6 ^ or 'theologically commands, the 
possibilities of meaning. There is only intertextual play, 
which charts the deconstruct! ve undercurrents of language 
always retracting the tide of linguistic assertion in the 
undertow of negation. The signification of a term is always 
something xifcfcex than itself; the meaning is absent, is 
other. This 'otherness' in language, this duplicity, 
reminescent of Burke's principle of negativity, always 
places the linguistic in the realm of argument. Linguistic 
assertions can always be doconstructed; they are, in fact, 
always already deconstructed. There is no privileged 
concept or position outside of the play of signifiers, and 
it is in this sense that deconstruction, as a critical 
system, is open to the Jai fluoqua , is Itself already 

Hf°!!2!!: rUC !:? d# / a Dtrrlda P uts "the enterprise of 

deconatruction always in s certain way falls prey to its own 

?° .._ Thla la Mhat the P crs °n who has begun the same work 
in another area of the same habitation does not fsil to 
point out with zeal."*' This doubleness of linguistic 
assertion posits propositions and simultaneously erodes the 
u?;h?2 a ^ ty ' J he * v ?I! y ■ sscr tiveness, of the propositions. 
Within the realm of the linguistic, the play of signifiers, 
the doubleness, the negativity, of language itself, 
guarantees the possibility of disputations of clslms and 
EJUS?;!! 81 r°h ln 1 Mord » argument. The projection, the 
infusion, of the propositional into the imagistic, however, 
radically alters the prospects for argument. 

The sort of reduction of the propositional to the visual 
which I have in mind is an analogical reduction; that is, as 
much as possible, the 'meaning' or 'interpretation' of the 
visual should be congruent with the image; it should require 
little, if any, supplemental code for its interpretation. 
There is no 'negative' to this type of visualization; there 
is no doubleness, no deconstructlve undercurrent: the 
visual image simply ia. Dyer, following fiarthes, writes of 
these as 'iconic signs,' and her example is the portrslt: 
"Photographic Images look like the thing, plrce, or person 
being represented. . . , and the aignifier-signif led 
relationship is one of resemblance or likeness. A portrait 
or a person is an obvious example of ft an iconic sign, because 
the picture resembles that person."* 0 As Barthes has 
observed, such iconic signs suggest a "relationship between 
thing signified and image signifying" which is analogical, 
or "quasi-tautological," but not 'arbitrary' and digital, ss 
is the case with linguistic signifiers. 2 ? In its purest 
form, the iconic image is a 'denoted image,' which "can 
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appear as a kini of Edtnis state of the image; cleared 
utopianlcfilly of Its connotations , the image would have 
become radically objective, or, In the last analysis, 
innocent." 0 That is, the Edenlc inage is 'perceived, 1 not 
'interpreted. ■ It does not, at any rste, require a 
sophisticated code for Its interpretation. For fiarthes, the 
photograph is the purest, most Edenlc, of iconic signs: 

In the photograph— at least at the level of the 
literal message — the relationship of signified to 
signifiers is not one of 'transformation' but of 
•recording,' and the absence of a code clearly 
reinforces the myth of photographic 'naturalness': 
the scene la Ibexfi, captured mechanically, not 
humanly (the mechanical is here a guarantee of 
objectivity). 31 

The iconic sign, the Edenlc image, is objective; it is 
recognizable, meaningful, in itself, requiring no 
sophisticated supplemental code for its interpretation. The 
photographic image is 'present' in itself, although as 
Barthes' writings suggest it is a presence in a peculiar 
sense: it is "not a consciousness of the helng-therg of the 
thing (which any copy could provoke) but an awareness of its 
havina-been-there;" that is, "there is the always stupefying 
evidence of this is how it waa, giving us, by a precious 
miracle, a reality from which we are sheltered." "What we 
have," concludes Barthes, "is a new space-time category: 
spatial immediacy and temporal anteriority, the photograph 
being an illogical conjunction between the here-now and the 
there-then. " 3 * Curiously, a film, which lacks the Edenlc 
qualities of a photograph by virtue of its necessary 
implication in a sequencing of events, in a narrative 
structure, and yet for that same reason, attalna a greater 
sense of historical currency, or temporal presence. Film 
"can no longer be seen as animated photographs: the 
having-bccn-thcrc gives way before a heing-hhere of the 
thing." Barthes speculates that as a result of precisely 
this difference, viewers are bettec able to Identify with, 
to project themselves into, film. 3 

In our helter-skelter, mass media culture, of course, no 
image is really innocent; no photograph is truly Edenic, and 
it is here that the relationship between the linguistic and 
the visual becomes increasingly complex and nebulous. Our 
culture 'captions' the iconic for us; our perceptions, even 
the most rudimentary ones, are infused with, framed by, the 
configurations of our cultural milieu. We "are still, and 
more than ever, a civilization of writing. " JH In this 
sense, culture, and ideology, tend to 'caption' photographs 
for us, and this 'captioning' moves toward narration as the 
stlllqshots of photography move into the sequences of 
film. 3 The relation between iconic image and 'caption,' 
however, is a reciprocal one: even as the most innocent, 
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Edenic, and pure iconic image (the "message without a code") 
necessarily, and paradoxically, supplements itself, or 
captlona Itself in a connotatlve sense (that Is, provides a 
level of meaning "in addition to the analogical content 
Itself," as in the example of photographic aixifi 9Rd the 
cultural connotations attendant to various styles) 50 so too 
do overt 'captions' or narrations frame, and control, the 
possibilities of meaning for the image. That Is, the 
'meaning' of the image, even the Edenlc Image, moves into 
the linguistic, cultural, and ideological, and the 'meaning' 
of the linguistic, cultural, and ideological moves into the 
image. Each conditions the other. In an appropriation of 
Barthes 1 terminology, each has the potential 'function of 
'anchoring' the other. In consideration of the function of 
the linguistic message in relation to the iconic, Barthes 
finds that the linguistic limits, or controls, the polysemus 
possibilities of meanings in images; that is, the linguistic 
anchors the range of meaningful interpretations of the 
image. The ideological, for example, "remote-contcols" a 
believer "towards a meaning chosen in advance*" 57 The 
converse seems equally true: the image, especially an 
Edenic image or a film representation, may implicate the 
observer in an interpretive web of ideological 
configurations. That is, the more Edenic a photograph, or 
the greater the presence attained in a film, the more that 
photograph or film controls the range of linguistic 
possibilities attributable to it, the more it anchors the 
interpretive process. When an iconic image attains a 
vividness, as sense of its own self-presence which 
drastically curtails the range of meanings, and when that 
'self-present' meaning is tled-in to an ideological 
structure, then the observer risks being seduced by the 
entirety of the ideological edifice. Thun, the image may 
be, in analogous form, the ideational hub of an Ideology. 
This cross-current produces a margin of overlap, or a grey 
area, between the digital and the analogical, between the 
linguistic and the visual, and it is in this area of overlap 
that we find 'ideological analogons.' 

An ideological analogon is a visual representation, most 
purely a photographic or film image; it is 'structured' in 
such a manner, either in its own composition or through 
relatively direct labeling and interpretation 
('captioning'), that it is proportional yJJJl and analogous 
tn Ideological core principles. The visual 'contains 1 
through the reductive powers of metonymy the Ideational 
genius of the ideology. The success of the ideological 
analogon seems to depend both upon how clear and 
self-present the images *re and upon how proportional, or 
analogous, the images are with the ideological. That is, 
just as a portrait may be photographic or impressionistic, 
so the image of an analogon may be more or less self-present 
or Edenlc. Similarly, an analogon may vary in its 
proportionality to the ideological. The rhetorical 
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!f££ fe M!£! B ; °5/ he '"• olo «*«"l »n«logon would seem to vary 
along those two dimensions. 

For the believer of the Ideology, the lasses sDDesr as 
incontestable,' 'incontrovertible, ! ™di"ut.bl. PP "n.^". 
•truth.' The vlsuel la not only e portrelt of truth, for 
the Ideologue, It ia the truth. The Ideologue is now 
essentially hfiiand the linguistic, above the play of 
tSl'iiZL ! n(i 5 he .f' y 0f •nmtmt. For the non-IoeolSgue, 
i«„ ?5 I' aeduotl Y e * once yo" 'see- It, thet Is 'see' 
I santi ? n ' l0 8y between whet la vlsuslly present and 

J 4 0r ln ,terpretive froae which perticipates In the 
aertifi'???! ?J } deolo S loal Principles, then some smsll 
This S.rtpS5 e J d, S l0 P 5'? been 'Proven,' has been 

Lh k baok 5° Selz «"- ,s eplgraa: the doctor.^he 

detached, de-humanized technician, observes, but "the nsn." 
» compassionate participant in our culture, -sees?. 5e 
Ih between what is visually present durin. 
^io^ir, m t h ?" the Pro-Hfe ldeology P .c.ptioniV t^t 
> « if la : h " the '•""■■nity of the fetus. ft 

^"n ? ?? °f * hi » •P*eT"i of course, to -see- is to be e 
•man, linguistically re-affirming the virility of the 
pro-life stance and, incidentally, Seizor's own humanity, 
since at least some will grsnt •..„• the status of a "orient 
iLmLmnt'V , In , ? The Silent Scre.a,- as we will see, to see 
movement as visually present Is to have a "pure- observation 

vlslo?^ bu? r . the m °" ent that B0Venent Indeed 0 ^"} 
W if7„. ' ' 3 300n as "ove-ent Is 'linked-upward' with 

alao „ f rE"™ 038 '' , th f n the lity of the fetus ia 

also afifin. There la a •aetonymy-in-reverae • or a worklne 
backward from the Image to the ideology. In this sense the 
non-ioeologue who 'sees' may be an incipient i5eolo|ue? 

II. 

n«»J.n=? 1S K lnt ![ 0dU ? tlon 2 f " The Sllent Scream" before ita 

national broadcast on WTBS-Atlanta on February 17. 1985 the 
Rev. Jerry Fslwell exhorted his viewers: ' ' 

Imagine. What you're about to see, the nation has 
never seen before. We've always maintained that if 
the notion could see— not heer ebout— see the 
destruction of human iile in the womb the same way 
thst we were shown the Holocaust of the Jeus by 

Ethi^f. °iu th ." 3tarv i n S little children In 
Ethiopia, the heart of America would open up and 
ssy, "Do somethingl" 30 P 

f 3 iTfi"?? 1 lndlo f ted . the uniqueness of "The Silent Scream" 
womb ? ur P° rta to b. the often spoken-of "window to the 

a 12*week rfEu'"?!!' vlewers 5° ,3ee ' the aotual »bortion of 
a 12-week fetus, to see, in the words of Ronald Reaean who 

nature"' n*" '"J' , th " "»"—""a" of abortion?, -brutal 
nature." Reagan declared, "it's been said that if every 
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■ember of Coiigreas could see that film, they would moye> 
quickljj^to end the tragedy of abortion , and I pray that- they 
will." The act of MeJLng la preauaied to be tantamount to 
tha act of believing: for pro-life advocates, the vlaual 
proof contained In "The Silent Scream" haa, irr the words of 
the film's narrator Dr. Bernard Nathanaon, "convinced ua 
that beyond question the unborn child la simply another 
human being, another member of the human community, 
indistinguishable in every way from any of ua." 3 And thia 
seems to be the centraKclaim of the film: the fetua is a 
human being, a person. " 

The persuasive strategy which la Important for our 
present venture is the attempt in "The Silent Scream" to 
visualize the concept of 'human life. 1 My examination will 
proceed by: first, briefly suggesting that the proposition 
that "the fetua la a human being" la the Ideational core of 
the pro-life Ideology; second, positing that the concept of 
'human life 1 may be metonymlcally reduced to sensations of 
•pain 8 and the physical reaemblancea and proportionalities; 
third, digesting that "Tha Silent Scream" attempts to 
instantiate reaemblancea and, especially, 'pain 1 In the 
ultrasound images of the fetua during the abortion; and. 
fourth, offering some evaluations of "The Silent Scream" 
generated from the preceedlng theoretical development of 
Ideological annlogona. 

The proposition that the fetus is a living human bslng 
la the ideational hub of the pro-life ideology* from the 
'genius' of that core assertion the remainder of the right 
to life Ideology radiates out like the spokes on a wheel. 
The "actual gut of the case," as Dr. Nathanaon put it. la 
"whetherjjctbortlon la the destruction of a living human being 
or not." Once the fetus la granted equal status as a 
living, human person, "indistinguishable in every way from 
any of ua." then the associated claims of the right to life 
ideology — e.g.. abortion la murder, abortion is like 
euthenaala. abortion la the American Holocaust, etc. — all 
follow automatically. If a person becomes fully convinced 
that the fetua. even aa early as, say. 12-weeks, Is fully 
and equally human, then abortion-on-demand becomes a moral 
impossibility. The rhetorical challenge of the right to 
life advocatea is, at its most fundamental level, to 
convince Its audience that the fetua la a human being, a 
person. 

That which constitutes a human being, that la hla or her 
humanncsa, remains a matter of question. Answers to "What 
la it to be human?" have certainly varied, but. it seems, 
for the most part, attempts to define 'human 1 have 
approached It through consideration of topics such aa body, 
mind, and soul. That ia, if a 'human 1 conalata of both a 
dlatinct form (a recognizable body) and a distinct substance 
(the amorphua amalgam of mind and soul), then that which 
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pctiesses those sane attributes must also be 'human. 1 While 
this is tautological, it is so by reduction: it lead?, 
toward the metonymlc substitution of observable traits for 
abstract conceptions, such as 'humanness* * In the right, to 
life movement, 'huisanness' seems to have been reduced to the 
lesser abstractions of physical resemblance and 'pain, 1 
which can, in turn, be reduced to, and visually represented 
as, physical proportionality and movement. 

The reduction of 'humanness 1 to resemblance and 'pain' 
requires some explication. The reduction stems out of the 
mind/body dualism (or even the trinity of body/raind/soul, 
with 'pain' emblematic of both mind and soul). The reduction 
of the 'body' to 'physical resemblances of the body' and, in 
turn, to 'images proportional to the body seem» 7 f airly 
self-evident: that which looks, human is human. ' The 
movement fro a mind/soul to 'pain,' however, requires iiorac 
development, both historically and argumentativeiy . The 
national attention given to the issue of 'pain' escalated 
dramatically following Ronald Reagan's first speech as an 
officially declared candidate for re-election. In that 
headline-making speech, Reagan declared* "Medical science 
doctors confirm that when the lives of the unborn are 
snuffed out^they often feel pain— pain that is long and 
agonizing." The pro-choice response was swift, vigorous, 
and, for the most part, based upon a definition of 'pain 1 
which distinguished between reflex responses and reactions 
which are, in the words of Dr. Ervin Nichols of the American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, "in any way 
interpreted by the fetus as pain." * Reagan responded to 
the criticism by referring to a 1981 essay in the Human Lifft 
Review, and the issue of pain began to gain prominence as 
a major issue in the abortion controversy. 

In the article to which Reagan alluded, law professor 
John T. Noonan, Jr. argues that we normally know "whether 
someone is in 5 pain" by the person telling us "that he or she 
is suffering." 3 Since the 'unborn' do not possess 
language, how then can we tell whether or not they feel 
pain? Noonan suggests that we look to sense receptors, 
which will provide signals: 

By what point do such receptors exist? To answer 
this question, the observation of physical 
development must be combined with the observation 
of physical behavior. As early as the 56U- day of 
gestatlonpthe child has been observed to move in 
the womb. 




Based on this reduction of pain to movement, Noonan 
declares, "It would seem clear that the reaction of the 
unborn to stimuli like light and pressure are the 
motivational responses we associate with pain." As a 
result, "there is as much reason to believe that the unborn 
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are capable^of pain as that they are capable of 
sensation." Noonan ends his argument for equating pain 
with sensation and movement by suggesting an empathetlc 
relati nship between the observation of reactions in another 
and v*-at those reactions would mean in us. Noonan's 
elation of 'reaction' and 'pain,' and his invitation for 
the observer to project himself or herself into the place of 
the fetus, ha& remained representative of the right to life 
argument on the pain issue. 

The pro-life ideology reduces 'pain' to movement away 
from noxious stimuli, but why is pain itself such an 
important issue, one important eni Jgh for Ellen Goodman to 
declare as "at the center of the abortion dilemma"?^ 0 One 
obvious reason is that it invites the sort of empathetlc 
projection and Identification which Noonan encouraged . 
Another is that, in the eyes of some pro-lifera c it reverses 
the issue of compassion and makes the pro-choice advocates 
seem unfeeling. Perhaps more fundamentally, however, 
reaction to noxious stimuli imply a purpose fulness in the 
fetus, a sense, even, of impending doom, of death. 
Nathanson, in his narration of the abortion, describes the 
reactions of the fetus to the suction tip, even before the 
tip makes direct physical contact with the fetus: 

You will note, that as the suction tipr • • moves 
toward the child, the child will rear away from it 
and undergo much more violent, much more agitated 
movements. The child is now moving in a much mere 
purposeful manner. Its orientation changes from 
time to time; it is rearing again here. 

Death approaches, and the fetus recoils. There is an 
omniscence in it 'recognition' of impending doom, and what 
could be more emblematic of 'humannesa' than the anguish 
generated by the recognition of mortality and death? By the 
equation of movement with pain with purposeful behavior in 
response to the anticipation of death, the right to life 
ideology has founded a metonymlc chain linking observables, 
such as resemblances and movement, with humanness. 

"The Silent Scream" attempts to instantiate the linkage 
of observables with humanity in visual images which' are 
undeniable, which, in the words of Michael Linzey in his 
introduction to Xhfi Sjlen , t Scream , leave "absolutely no 
doubt about what has been portrayed in the film. A healthy, 
twelve-week-old fetus has k* c „ ripped limb from limb, right 
before the eyes of the viewer." The visual evidence is, for 
Llnzey.gself-evldent: "No one can deny this, and no one 
does." 3 * The primary ideological analogon in "The Silent 
Scream" is in the real-time ultrasound imaging of the actual 
abortions it is in the ultrasound image that we 'see' the 
child rear in pain, that we 'see* purposive behavior. 
Nathanson provides a narrative description of the events 



^ Which we 'see 1 In the ultrasound imaging. The following 
excerpt, accompanies the visual images of the abortion: 

Now the suction tip has not actually touched the 
child, even though the child is extremely agitated , 
and moving in a violent manner. ... It is only 
after the fluid has been broken, the aac disrupted, 
that the tip will actually come against the child. 
. . . Once again, we see the child's mouth wide 
open in a silent scream. . . . This is the silent 
scream of a child threatened immenently with 
extinction. Now the heart rate has speeded up 
dramatically, and the child's movements are violent 
at this point. It does sense aggression in its 
sanctuary. It is moving away; oe can see it 
moving to the left side of the uterus In an 
attempt, a pathetic attempt, to escape the 
Inexorable Instruments whlcb n the abortionist is 
using to extinguish its life. 

The description is clearly one of a sentient being trapped 
in a helpless condition and doomed to destruction. The 
passage clearly reveals the relationship between movment, 
pain, and humanity. The critical question, however, is, 
"How self-present, how Bdenio, are the Images?" Although 
the Rev. Jerry Falwell maintains that "you will not need a 
voice-over to tell you what is happening as that precious 
little human being is destroyed and literally annihilated, 
and is racing away, in that restricted environment, from the 
tools of death that are reaching for that infant," 01 this 
critic finds that the primary persuasive quality of "The 
Silent Scream" derives from its narrative 'captioning 1 of 
the film and not from the Images per se . In what follows, 
it will be suggested that "The Silent Scream" fails to 
Instantiate successfully the images of resemblance and pain 
snd that it is for this reason that the film has failed to 
live up to the prediction that it would, he the Uncle JsmlA 
£aMn of the right to life movement. * Hy evaluation is 
framed in terms of the ideological anslogon. 

As suggested in the theoretical explication of the 
Ideological analogon, the success of the analogon could be 
expected to vary both with the vividness or self-presence of 
the image and with the proportionality of the analogon to 
the ideological principles. "The Silent Scream" encounters 
difficulties in relation to both tests; ultimately, however, 
its failure of the first test renders consideration of the 
second problematic. That is, If it Is unclear what we have 
seen, then it is impossible to compare the proportionality 
of that to the ideological configuration. This evaluation, 
then, will focus upon the failure of "The Silent Scream" to 
achieve that which it most desired: a vision of the death 
of a human being. 
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In sonographic 'photography,' although the sound images 
may st times appear as normal visual images (much In the way 
that an X-i ay image 'looks like' a person), any 
understanding of the Iconic measage beyond tho barest 
recognition of proportionality (e.|;., recognition of a head 
or a hand) is dependent upon a sophisticated Interpretive 
code. What we see in "The Silent Sfcresm" Is not an Edenic 
Image, not a representation which renders present In its 
fullest manner that which it ia, but gather an Image which 
takes a "trained eye" to deciphor. * Just as most of us 
would need the aaslstance of a radiologist to 'see' the 
presence or absence of certain organs in an X-ray, so too 
must a sonographer 'translate' the Image to the observer. 
Thus the paradox of "The Silent Scream" Is that while it 
purports to ahQU 9 in a virtually Edenic, pure manner the 
humanity of the fetua, there are at least two levels of 
transformation and translation required before the proof can 
in fact be 'se*.}.' First, the swirls of black, grey, and 
white which constitute the Image on tho pie-shaped screen 
must be seen as coalescing into a resemblance of the human 
body. While occasional Images resembling the head or hands 
may be distinguished, this untrained observer found highly 
Imaginative Nathanson's description of the visual Images: 

Looking a little more closely at the child, we can 
discern the eye, or the orbit of the eye here, the 
nose of the child here, the mouth of the child 
here, and we can even look at the ventricle of the 
brain here. Thia is a fluid filled space in the 
brain. We see the body of the child here with the 
ribs In silhouette and the spine of the child at 
the back. H 

The Images of these attributes of resemblance and 
proportionality to the fully developed human body are not 
self-evident; they require interpretation and translation by 
experts trained in the area of ultrasound. 

The second area In which translation is required is In 
the 'seeing' of movement and, especially, its equivalent of 
pain. In the visual sequencing of the film, we move from a 
freeze frame on the 'silent scream' Itself (which I never 
did 'see,' even after repeated viewing) to the "violent" 
movements of the fetus away from the suction tip; what 
happens, of course, Is that just as we are told that 
movement will occur, the film switches from the slow motion 
and freeze frame sequence which depicted the 'soresm' back 
to its regular speed. This alteration of the film speed 
creates an obvious Illusion of motion, but it la difficult 
for the untrained eye to distinguish the movement of the 
fetus from the movement effects created by the change in 
film speed. This Is not to say that "The Silent Scream" 
engages In photographic slight-of-hand ; rather, it is to 
indicate that, again, the untrained eye cannot 's*e' in 
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compelling fashion what is said to be occurring. 

Sonographic images are not photographs or film images in 
the normal sense of those terms; they are, rather , 
themselves resemblancjs of film images. The interpretation 
of the ultrasound images requires mediation: they are not 
clearly visually analogous to that which they represent. 
They are not Edenic. In this sense, they are failed 
analogons because ultimately they must rely upon the 
narrative 'captioning' provided by Nathanson. The 
linguistic frames the imagistic, but, in this instance, the 
imagistic cannot stand alone, and the images, because of 
their need to be mediated, to be interpreted, do not seduce 
the non-ideologue into the ideological configurations. In 
the case of "The Silent Scream," the ideology must come 
first, and it may then "remote control" the ideologue into 
'seeing 1 the 'incontrovertible' visual proof of the child's 
humanity. But the failure of the film to instantiate clear 
ideological analogons will probably Unit its success to the 
audience which already participates in the right to life 
ideology. 
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POLITICAL PLURALISM AND IDEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

MichsBl Waller 
UnivBTBity of Pittsburgh 



Ona of tha aoBt persistent Ibbubb to geln the at tuition of 
obBsrvera of politics froa Plato and Arlatotla to Hobbaa and Roubbbbu 
1b the problem of faction . All thaoriea of govsrnaent have h*«* to 
deal in one way or another with the threat to political and social 
o-der embodied in the exiatance of alnorities sctlng in support of 
thsir own interests ovsr and against tha general inters, t. "In ordsr 
for the general will to be well expressed," ssid Roubbbbu, "It 1b 
therefors important thst thsre be no partial socisty in ths StetB."l 
Recognizing the insvitsbls, however, he sdded, "if then ere partial 
aociatiBB, thalr number exist bs Multiplied snd their inequality pts- 
vented." This latter suggBstion wbb Roubbcbu'b wsy of rsnderlng sn 
unfortunate phenoaenon harmleea. 

In sore recent political theories, that is, in several 
since the seventesnth century, "partial Bocieties" of indlviduelB hBVB 
played a more positive role. For liberal theory, thsy hmvm becoae 
the source of e vital chscfc on the power of the central government , 
and their ublquitv haa becoae a cBuae for celehrBtion rather than 
regret. Such groups snd their functions are recoaaended today by 
aany political acholarB under the lsbel "plurBlisa." 

The concept of plurelisa hmm been Bnslyzed in at least three 
different functional contexts. Political association is ths first. 
Here, pluralisa is s aatter of political part lea and fact lone which 
repreBent the viewa and aapriationa of verioue coneti tuenciee. Thees 
parties and factions seek to influencs public policy primarily by 
mesns of political representation; that ie, voting righta in decision- 
making bodies. They ere organized a round snd for this purposB. 
Multiple psrties ere crucial to liberal politics in thBt they provide 
a check on the power of tha group in control of thB central govern- 
aent. For this reason, "the tout natural privilege of aan, next to 
the right of acting for hiasslf, 1b thBt of combining his exertione 
with those of his fellow creatures snd of Beting in coiaon with them." 
"The right of sBsoclatlon therefors sppesrs to ae," continued 
de Toqueville, "alnoet bb InalleneblB in ItB nBturs ee the right of 
personal liberty. "2 

Aa with all rights, however, the danger of ebuee looas. ThB 
right of asBoclstlon "aay ba perverted or carried to sxcesB by o there, 
end froa sn eleaent of life aay ba changed Into a cause of dsBtruc- 
tion."3 Ths f set ions llzBt ion of politics aay prevent a governaent 
froa staying in powar long enough, or if it staya, froa austerlng ths 
aajorlty aupport neceaBary, to aalntaln political order. In European 
countries, this problea is addressed in the tendency of alnorlty 
partlea of fora coalitian governments, snd by procedural bsrrlerB to 
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fr»qu.nt ch.ng.. of .ov.rnaent. In Chi United St.te., f.ction.l- 
^^H° n l,™ I Pr °5 1,! " " th ' P" 11 ' 1 " 1 P»"y Wl .inc. vi.bl. 
»^urS" r ^;r ^ b " n S ° T " 1,Mt - 0,t of th » t-ntieth 

fTZXt ! I non-«i.t.nt. Howev.r, ,o«rn«.n t .l p.r.ly.i. 

poiuic. 1 i*p" J :y or bo"d u : r s:. c : u " f ' cti °~ ii » ti ° n «■« 

This 1b thB BBcond context in which plurslisa aay.be dlacuaaed: 
thst of non-politicsl psrty orgsnizstiona which influsncs politicsl 
tecisicn-aaking diractly. Thaaa are ths ao-callad .peciel interest 
groups which use lobbying, financial contribution, la t tar-writing, 
a£3. to Anfluanee leglelatlva activity. Theee groupe ueuelly ere 
o^gsnizsd not only for poUtical purpoeee, elthough soae coae ao cloee 
that they alght be viewed ee politicel fectiona narely. But othare, 
such &* labor vniona, represent their aeabers' Interests on non- 
lsgislatxv* iztmm mm wall, snd ere organized priaerily for thess 
purnosBB. 

w Mrh F ^!^!iM y «n Ply ^ 11 , M, iB mom * timmm « cudled ^ relation to organisation 
which function .ntirely or elaost entirely outsids the politicel sphere. 
Rellgloue groups .re obvious exsaplss, slthough the overtly political 
ectivitiee of Mn y of disss rslse questions «. to whether eny rel.tively 
lerge voluntary ...ocietion of individuele csn be totelly epoliticel in 
ite functions. Thue, the dietinctione I heve made saoug the three con- 
texts of plurei/iea ere aost eeelly eupported in terae of the function* of 
orgenizetione rsthsr thsn thsir types. This, in itself, 1. . significant 
tect. It suggest* thet a glveu orgenizetion, though cepeble ot ditterent 
functione, nevertheleee 1. likely to coabine thea et leaet to eoae extent. 
Except for politicel p.rtiee end eoae lobby groupe, *oet orgsnizstlons 
win bti politicsl end non-political concurrently. Thie aeene thet ergu- 
aenta for plurellea which reet on defining orgenizetione ee one or the 
other will be preeentlng et beet en incoaplete picture of whet plurelisa 
iapliee, end purhapa e highly misleading one. I will be dlecueelng thie 
"part/whole" fellecy et eoae length below. 

I propoee to analyze the argument a for plurellea presented in the 
works of three authors operating froa three distinct points of view. My 
euthore srB Michael Welzer, Robert Dehl and Relf Dehrendorf, end they 
represent reapectivsly the epproacnee of politicsl philosophy, politicsl 
sclsncs, end sociology.* 

Whst do I Men by erguaent anelyele? Obviously, an snswer to this 
queetlon requlree firet, eoae notion of whet en erguaent le, and second, 
e notion of whet en erguaent doee. Juat aa obviously, I have insufficient 
apace to juatify ay enavere to thaaa questlonB. All I can do is state 
the*. For ay purpoeee sn srguaent 1b a foraal clala occurlng in s 
psrticulsr dlBcoursB. In this caae, I aa dlacuaalng foraal claims which 
support a concept dBflned bb plurBlisa. The discourses in which these 
clsims occur are acholarly etudlee, thBt la, books producsd by people 
eaploysd in scadeaic institutions , snd slacd priaerily et an audience of 
othere Blallarly sltusted, or with Biailsr lnterets. 

The neture of the dlecourBe I have selected relsee eone difficult 
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laauea ea to the queaClon of what an argument doaa. Tha aoat obvioua 
difficulty is vhathar acadealc arguaenta do anything at all of such 
importance. I aa talking hera of rhatorical af facta whi^FTextand 
beyond the walla of acadealc inatitutiona. Hera again, an extended 
diacueeion ia not poaaible, but I offer the following obaervatlona. 

I take tha poeition that acadaaic arguaenta for plurallaa era 
worthy of analyala ineofar aa they contribute significantly to tha 
reinforcement of liberal capitalist ideology; that ia, to the iapact 
thla ideology haa on the aaintenance of exiating power relatione in 
capitaliat aocietiea. I chooae to take aa given the laporcance of the 
ideolcgy/power relationship. * My project is to specify tha vaya in 
which particular academic arguaenta provide Ideological reaourcea for 
liberal capitaliaa. In other worda, I will attempt in s tentative and 
abbreviated way to aubalt acadealc arguaenta for plurallaa to an 
ideological critique. 

It la one thing* of course, to reveal the ideological eleaanta in 
a particular dlacourse. It ia another to determine tha extend to which 
a diacourae ralnforcea Ideology generally. Not aurpriaingly, aoat 
crltlca of arguaent and Indeed, aoat critlca of rhatorical forme of 
whatever kind , ere forced , by tha vaatnesa of thla latter teak, to confine 
themaelvee to the foruer. The queatlon of rhetorical effecta la either 
ignored or begged. Rayaond Williama' coaaent on how critica of culture 
uaually deal with effecta seeaa relevant hera. "Certain aociological 
facta and considerations are rather haatily admitted, uaually in a received 
ana well-worn torn, end aoae alitor place la reserved for thea. But then, 
we underatand, tha real work can begin; we go to 'the works of art 
thenselvea. M, 6 

A well-rounded critique of acadealc pluraliat Ideology efcould include 
analyala of the algnlflcanca of acadealc inatitutiona generally in the 
tranaalaalon of ideological aaasagee to that audlenca(a) whose acceptance 
of Ideology la important to the aelntenance of existing power relatione. 
Again, thla la a subject so large that I can do little more than aantlon 
aoae theoretical end empirical contributions which wight provide tha baala 
for an lnatitutional explanation of the impact of particular ideological 
arguaenta. 

Althuaaer'a analysis of "Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuaea" 
la a poaaible point of departure.' Ha identlflea the educational ays tea 
aa the primary aeana by which capitalist Ideology ia tranaaltted. The 
various other state apparatuaea ha 11a ta are leaa algnlf leant for two 
recsona. Firat, they do not involve the degree end Intanalty of Influence 
which an educational ayatea can exert. No other atate. agency haa acceaa 
to Ita aubjecta for several houra a day froa childhood through adolesence. 
Second, ell other atate apparatuaea have hiatorical equivalents in pra- 
idaological (that la; pre-capitaliat) parloda. Only coapuiaary, unlveraary, 
univeraal education la unique to capitalist aocietiea. 8 

Althuaaar la viewing the education system aa a whole. The arguaenta 
I with to critique are found in a part of that ayatea, higher education, 
which cover a only a portion of the population, end that portion in an 
unaystematic way. Yet its impact la likely to be much greater than theaa 
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quantltatlva factora auggeat. Thoae who teach in the educational ayatea 
at any level are theaselves producta of higher education. The ideolo- 
gical aeaaagaa coaaunlcated in Political Science 101 are bound *q ahow 
up in Social Studlea I, aapeclally In ita textbooke. 

We can make the caae even atrouger for the impact of higher 
education by combining "elite" Cheory with Althuaaer'a aaphaala on the 
educational ayatea. Following Pereto, Hoaca and Michela, and more 
recently C. Wright Milla,9 wa can hypo thee ire that the maintenance of 
exiating power relatione in liberal capitaliat aoclaty la dependent 
not ao much on an ideological conaenaua among tha general public, aa 
among a much aaallar group varioualy called opinion-leadera. the ruling 
claaa, or the power elite. Theaa are the very people who ere moat 
likely to have been expoaed to acadealc Ideological arguaenta. 

A number of empirical studies In tha laat ae/erel decadea have 
indicated that tha atrongaat commit toent to what are uaually defined aa 
democratic liberal valuaa in found among the aoat extanalvely educated 
groupa aa aeaaured by yeara of achooling.10 To tha axte nt that the aort 
of euthora I aa atudylng are among the chief purvayora of these valuea, 
their dlscouraa aaeaa worthy of careful analyala. 

I do not pretend that thla brief diacuaaion of the aociological 
algnlflcanca of acadealc inatitutiona aa they relate to the tranaalaalon 
of Ideology aattlea tha controvaralal quaatlona I have ralaad. I offer 
It only aa a tantative juatlflcatlon for the focua of thla paper; aa a 
sr.mll portion *f tha evidence which alght bo available to prove that 
ecedealca 1 ldeaa do Indeed have conaequencea. Now I turn to the apeclflc 
arguaenta I wiah to analyse, arguaenta in favor of plurallaa. 

There la a reason for auppoalng that among the myriad arguaenta 
acadaalca advance, pluralist arguaenta hold a place of apecial algnlf lcance 
Thla la tha fact that the vary organisation of acadealc Inatitutiona 
theaselves Is an example of pluralist philosophy. The tcra "unlveralty" 
auggeat* a conglomeration of dlaparata dlaclpllnea, each ruled by Ita own 
particular aethods and tradltlona, each relatively autonoaoua, all united 
only by tha dealra to dlacovar and tranaalt real knowledge. Within each 
dlaclpllne it la expected that "all major" polnta of view will be 
rapreaented, or at leeat not auppraaaed. Thus, In the act of preaentlng 
any arguaent, acadealce erv.ct on argument for plurallaa. Thla la juat aa 
true for the champion of faaclam aa it la for the advocate of liberal 
democracy. Tha unlveralty aeaaa tha perfect embodiment of Hill* a "market- 
place of ldeaa" whaee fell clalaa compete on equal ground for the adherence 
of audlancea.U The plurallaa exemplified In the atructure of acadealc 
Institutions may make morn potent the effect of explicit argumenta In ita 
favor. 

Tha arguments I will discuss come from authora who ahould not be con- 
aidered frlenda of liberal capitaliaa. Michael Walser and Robert Dehl 
have argued for decentralised aoclallaa in preference to existing 
political and economic arrangementa. 12 Half Dahrendorf'a diacuaaion of 
plurallaa Incorporataa a theory of claaa conflict within Induatrlal 
capitaliaa. 19 tfevarthaleaa, all three consider plurallaa compatible with 
tha political ayataaa they eapouaa, and, Indeed, necessary to thea. 
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I claim that In arguing for pluralism, theue acedemlce unintentionally 
uae ideological argument streteglea conalatant with tha maintenance 
of libaral cap it alia t hegemony. 

Thia la not to a ay that thaaa vorka conatltuta idaologlaa aa auch. 
I would prefer, with Anthony Glddena, to avoid tha quaatlon of what la 
an idaology by hyDotheaizing that all diacouraa la ideological to greater 
or leaaer degree. U The point la not to apeclfy aome arbitrary point at 
which a diacouraa becomea an Ideology inatead of merely ideological. 
Rather, I wlah to uncover what I believe are aignif leant ideological 
elementa with theae pertlcular dlecoureea. 

I will rely chiefly on a Marxian critique of Ideology in epecifying 
the character la t lea of ideological argument . Clddena haa summarized 
these aa follows: i. The rapreaentatlon of aectlonal intereata aa 
unlveraal onea; 2. The denial or tranaamtatlon of contradlctlona: and 
3. The naturalization of tha preeent. 15 

Pluralism aa a political phlloaophy la uniquely altuated to claim 
that it repreaenta unlveraal intereeta aa oppoaed to aectlcnel onea becauae 
by definition, it claima to repreaent all intereata. The only queetlou 
remaining la an empirical one; what political errangementa are naceaaary 
to guarantee that all intereata receive their "day in court7" Or, in 
other words, if aome Intereata are Inadequately repreaented, thin doee 
not indicate a conceptuel flaw in plurallam, but rather e falluie to 
arrive at the appropriate meana of implementing it. Plurallam can preaent 
ltaelr aa mnerently non-idaologicei — ideology being underatood aa the 
false claima of partial intereata to represent the whole. 

Thia la not quite aa clear ee it eeema, however. Even if all 
intereata are repreaented, thia doee not translate to the repreaentatlon 
of unlveraal Intereata. The letter impllea a alngle interest or sot of 
Intereata which every individual in aoclety aharea, while the former la 
merely a conglomeration of intereeta each one of which serves only a part 
of aoclety' e memberahlp. The parte do not add up to the whole. 

Or-do they? The problem for plurallat theory ia to discover aome 
unlveraal Interest which under liee the political eyatem while retaining 
the eaaentlal feature of the relative autonomy and freedom of partial 
Intereata. Michael Walzer'a aolutlon la fairly typical. "Every particular 
measure," he aay , "ia puahed through by aome coalition of particular 
intereata. But the ultimate appeal in theae conflicts la not to the 
particular Intereat, not even to a public Intereat conceived an their aum, 
but to collective valuea, ahared underatandlnga of memberahlp, health, food 
and ahelter, work and leleure. The confllcta themaelvea are often focuaed, 
at leaat overtly, on queatlona of fact; the underetandlnge ere assumed."* 6 

This statement la etr iking in that it describes £ process quite 
elmllar to one which might appaar in any Marxlat critique of ideology. 
Here we have the admlaalon that actlona motivated by partial Intereata 
are juatified in terms of unlveraal "valuea." He need only take the 
additional atep of expoelng theae valuea aa aham universale; that la, aa 
ideological toola which eerve the perpetuation of ruling claae domination 
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^ 1 n?.,^??« r * dl ?5 " ■• rvanC> of ch « ^ welfare. Clearly, defendera 

It^in" rSLTS -oV vold tbi " • xtencion of chRir — ^ 

!?" C ?J viou " ™ m 11 che argument that tha veluea which 
underlie pluralism really are unlveraal. They reelly do aerve everyone's 
ttulll .^ ? 8iVen -OCUCy - P*"" 1 *" —t advance ttZ .r Z 

ET^i y i WeV * r - If W bsiln Co look for unlveraal value, it will not 
U. Areata ■ " m "» *«* «™ «* -or. h^gene™. in 

eWlv ^Th!m V° rd "' lM " * nd le " Pl««"«tic, And the mora 

i! I ? ^ Min * our value concenaua, the cloaer we will come to aometlilnfi 
which look, au.piciou.ly lik. an "ideology," the vary re .ult plurals 
theory le supposed to avoid. "»»u*l F«r«wc 

Walzer reflecte thaaa concerna. Re acknowledgea that "the first 
oTmnLll^l P !; 1 ;i o ; opher *■ » diaplaya of hiatory, the world 

of appearances, and to search for aome underlying unity: A abort liat of 

c"terion'"l7 q y AmMcM C ° * ^ • ***** di.tributlve 

Having poaed tha problem, Walter find, hie aolutlon in a theory of 
Juatice. Hie book Sphere, of Justice la an attempt to construct a theory 
which allows for different distributive criterie in different •social 
apherea ror instance, criteria by which juatice la determined in the 
religioue sphere wiU be different from those in the political or economic 
epnere. Thia la an ingenious approach, but not really aatlafactory for 
two lesyuns. Thw first is chac ea a practical matter, apherea cannon be 
kept separate. Taxing policy regarding non-profit inctitutiona la bound 
to effect religious organizationa, for example. In which of theae two 
apherea, tha economic or the religioua, do we piece thle issue? Which 
set of distributive criteria do we apply? Or, if we attempt to combine 
trie two sets, on the baalo of what prineiplea do we do ao? 

Second, Walzer, in fact, doea propound a alngle general principle 
which cuta acroaa apherlcal boundarlea. Thia la tha principle of plura- 
liw itself. In his words, "when meanings are distinct, distributions 
must bo autonomous. Every social good or set of goods constitutes, aa it 
were, a diatributive sphere within which only certain criteria and errange- 
menta are appropriate. "18 l n other worda, apherea, to the extent they 
really are aeperate, ought to operate autonomously. Obviously, this begs 
the question of whether spheres can be separate, or how separation la to 
b !^! tralne ?" M° reov * r i Walzer enJa up arguing that all human beinga 
within a aoclety ahare an intuitive aenae of juitice, which though its 
manlfaatatlona change from social context to social context (and rightly 
eo since this le pert of the principle of Justice Itself), atill retains 
some consistent substance. The nature of thia aubatance la hinted at in 
hia aubtitle, "A Defense of Plurallam and Equality." Tat no formal 
principle of equality la defended becauae thle would violate the principle 
of autonomy of apherea. 

Walzer 'a argumenta are unaat la factory aa political phlloaophy, but I 
am intereated in them mainly for their ideological character, from an 
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Plur.li™ * "lid of univeraal intereet which do., not have to 
^AJ * " UX ! Chm Plu ™"«* «n deny that it represent, a 

lllA * J n ' er "' only beceuee by definition, it repre.enta the sum of 

- Jlven l!^r^ V ; r "\ inCer !" M Ch " t 11 1 lt n " d not de-on.tr.te that 
a given inter e.t i. univeraal, becauaa at the point « U ch proof a era 
demanded, it can claim to repreaent no intereata at all. Thia la the 
ideological aignificanca of Walzar'e attempte to deal with the part/whole 
Problem. It is a strategic advance over argument, which claim that a 
nT nnf ^"t! 8 univeraal . Such argumcnte at least involve a burder. 
of proof. Pluralism, in effect, theorizee away the univereal-intereet 
half of the pair. It then need show only that no Minority partial 
interest is allowed to predominate, a teak accomplished deMnitionally. 

My position ia that pluralism doea in fact represent a particular 
partial interest made to appear univeraal, however effectivaly thia fact 
ia disguised. p at interest la tha maintenance of existing power rela- 
tione in liberal capitalism. The second catergory of ideological argu- 
!J"5 1 ualn « ""vea ua toward an explication of thia ralationahip. In 
their denial and transmutation of contradictiona, advocatea of plurallam 
justify the statue quo . r 

Ralf Dahrendorf »a Claaa aud Claaa Conflict in Industrial Society is 
an analysis of what he calla post-Capitaliat Socle~ tiea. These are 
distinguished from capitaliat aocletlea in that in the latter "not only 
-utuoiity 4 nJ buci-1 »LaLus, bur, also induatrial end political conflict 
are superimposed one on the other. "19 In poat-capitalist aocletlea by 
S°CiJ a ?ii Ch "c la ' ^^nte-Porary Weatern induatrial countriea, "the 
subdividion of authority positiona stimulated by an Ideology of rational- 
ization in both enterprise and the state la an autonomous proceaa."20 
In short, in post-capitalist aociety, industry and aociety have, by 
contrast to capitaliat aociety, been disaaaociated." 2 ! 

Anthony Glddena arguaa that capltallam'a primary contradition la the 
coexistence of private appropriation and aoclallzed production, 22 a atate 
of affaira that forcea the interpenetratlon of aoclal, political, and 
economic concerna. By way of brief example, it ia clear that large i*Iua- 
trial corporations have enormoua public aignificanca for whole communltlea. 
No one from Pittsburgh could doubt thia in light of the current aituation 
of steelworkers. Yet the control of corporate policy and the dlapoaltlon 
of corporate profits are claimed to ba private matters properly outside 
the scope of public accountability. 

Argumenta which either deny thia contradiction or transmute it to 
a different argumentative context tand to obacure tha extant to which 
liberal capitalism ignorea the intaraata of induatrial wage vorkara, and, 
for that matter, all cmployeea. Dahrendorf'e book axlilblta both atrateglea. 
He, with many othera, no tea that induatrial wage workara coaprlaa a 
ateadily ahrinking percentage of the working population. Tha labor force 
has shifted to service and high technology employment, both more likely 
to involve "white - collar" work. Thia aort of work he clalma haa 
algnlficant consequences for the material and peychological well-being of 
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workera. On the ona hand it is wall-paid enough to obviate the need to 
be obseaaad with material concerna. On the other, it incorporatea a aet 
of aoclal atatua rewards not directly related to income. The general 
reault la a dive raif lea tion of the work force in aoclo-economlc terms, 
which reducea tha baaea for the recognition of common, economic claas 
Intereata. 

Dahrendorf wrote In 1959, and it la hard to deny tha general accuracy 
of hia daacrlptlon. Indeed, the workforce has become increasingly diver- 
sified (although mora in the direction of low-paid acrvlce employment 
than be forte aw) , and with tha decline of the organized labor move&ent, 
it la hard to find much evldanca of working claaa coherence. But theae 
developmenta do not deny tha Inherent contradiction of capitalism Glddens 
emphaalzes. They may almply make that contradiction eaaler to obscure 
through ideological argument. The issue la whether the aoclal existence*} 
of employeea are aignificantly leaa affected by the economic realities of 
capitalism than formerly, or, put another way, whether the degree of 
economic, political, and social Interpenetratlon la inalgnlflcant enough 
to juatlfy the plurallat deacrlplton of contemporary Weatern eorietiee. 

The "poat-capitaliat" thesis, whether we call ita referent the "poat- 
induatrial aociety" ?x the "new induatrial atate, "23 la a theory of 
aoclal harmony baaad on plurallat aaauaptlona. Dahrendorf argues that 
only when economic, political, and social confllcta are superimposed on 
one another; that la, when tha same people Una up on the same side of 
mora than ona type o,' conflict, la the aoclal fabric threatened. He 
takes as inevitable the existence ef conflict within eny given "inhere", 
in Walzer'a terms. Within each there will alwaya be two c)aeaea/one 
dominant and ona auppreaaed. But ao long aa a large group of people dots 
not find itself auppreaaed all or moat of the time In all or moat spheres, 
atablllty will ralgn. Plurallam la the term which describes thia state of 
affairs, a atate which Dahrendorf bellevea exlata In poat-capltallst 
aocletlea. 24 

Notice how affective thia line of argument la in preempting Its 
crltlca. Inatead of denying tha existence of conflict in society, this 
theory embracaa It. Dahrendorf acknowledgea the existence also of 
domination; In fact, he conaldera lt inherent. But he Is still able, 
thanka to plurallam, to arrive at an end point of aoclal equilibrium. So 
long aa conflict remains autonomous within spheres, thia ia possible. This 
meana that the spheres themaelvea muat be dlatlnct. What makes them so 
la the changing rolea of each Individual acroaa apherea. In one he will 
be dominant In anothar auppreaaed. There will be at least something for 
everyone ■ 

Even given thia dlatrlbutlon of rolea, however, the ubiquity of 
conflict in plurallatlc socletlaa la a problem. Within a sphere, conflict 
could wall become intanaa and violent. A auppreaaed group may forget, 
within tha context of a glvan conflict, the comforta of their dominant 
poaltlon within another. Dahrendorf, therefore, adda a concept which 
reducea tha dangara of conflict, and at the aame time, tr.'mamutes the 
conflict /harmony contradiction he haa created, Thia is hia theory of 
conflict regulation. 
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to fci» IJ^, ► J^/' 1 "" 1 • le ~ nt « °f Plurali.t .oci.ti.. which .ct 

IL lllftTd t "J thln * cc ?P t « bl « bound '- both p.rti.. to 

.St U .°Jon «S 7„ ^? C ° ,nl " • nd "."ty of th. conflict 

•itu.-ion, and. in thla s.n... th. fund Mental juetice of th. causa o" 
the opponent.-^ j^, ^ unt . to ^ 1 "us. o. 

' I'' 1 «»« J-- a»a position.* SeC ond. conf lie in."nt.r..t 

group, »,.t ba org.„ii.d.26 Organization, in Dahr.ndorf'a aanae. tepllaa 
Sr- "'„" nce of cert « ln bahavior.l nor., that exclud. "gu.rrm. var- 
fare. 11. ..„„. organiaation for the purpb.e of participating in 

"!?;„. Shird ^h "8«nia.tion tend, to preclud. int.n.a or violent 
Z , ' . °PP 01,ln « P« tles in aoclal conflict, have to agree 

rel.H™i "27 u "'a?" «— „ th " P»»«« the fr»owork of their 8 

a ?" " that rUleS ° f the " n ■«**■ thelr function 

°" ^ " • nd " 1 ™« a V th °y P ut ^th p.rtie. on an equal footing and do 

c:nfUcc y grou y p:»« t • ntlV • 8tlpulStl0n ' di " blln « "ne or the other 

r. i^. 1 " ^P""^ to realiaa that Dehrendorf »a theory of conflict 
ITrll tu Vlrtu * lly th. .ignifienc. of conflict fro- hi. 

confiw ™ 0r ? V, •° Cl " y - Thl ' *' tru * b,c * u " on " condition, of 
conflict regulation ar. pre.ant. it 1. difficult to ... how conflict can 
ever .ub.t.ntially alter the atatu. quo. In th. fir.t place, a r.cogni? 
no»?« 0 „ the ""•'•J 1 ', ''conflict .nd of the ju.ticc of one', opponent.' 
ro?e nl«^. n ! P l y i"P* Mloned advocacy . but r.th.r. aelf-con.ciou. 
role playing in ouch the aua way aa doea participation in a debating 
-!!«;"!• °" ona ' taM •«■« °i fo"«l organization for the purpoa. ot 
P""^P;^?" ^fSa^g^ £2!™!* preclude, th. .oTt oTl^e^r.lri/or 
violent action which appear, to ba a prerequisite of change. Perhaps 

£ S MuT£rL' CCeP , t * nC V^ rUl " ° f the 8 — Mhlch P 1,ce both on 
aa equal footing aerely reinforcea preexiating advantagea of dominant 
groupa over auppreaaed ones. 

„,„..n!! h \ t ?? nr,nd ? rf h " don « *• Mt > «>n the one hand, that aocletal 
EE t, k * • lven 1 . cc(eext »«ve inherently contr.dict.ry mtere.t. both 
sets of which cannot ba .erved .laultaneoualy, whil. on the other, haa 
constructed a nodel of conflict regulation baaed on a..u.ptiou. of 
™i«? r !! V " decl « lon — k^g via par.ua.lon. If conflict 1. re.l. and If 
conflicting group, recognize thi. f then per.uaalon will hardly do. If 
however, conflict, c.n be regul.t.d by the.e ne.n.. than it mu,t «e.n 
auppreaaed group, do not take the. .11 that seriou.ly to begin with. or. 
■ore to th. point, can b. pareueded not to do «o in contradiction with 
their real lntereata. 

Plurolia. com. to th. rescue in both the.e latter caaea. If .roup, 
can be do.in.nt in oom, areaa. they don't .lnd ao mch being .upprei.ed in 
t^^nMoS „?" "I ^a *" ,r } Mnc ^ to « n ideological critique, however. 1. 

°P"°" of P«"u..ion. What 1. it that .ight per.uad. auppreaaed group, 
that their intere.t. have boon dealt with adequately even if they go 
uMn^ iw^w' *! the P rocedur " °f conflict regulation thauelve. 

rh « torl c«l -ir.cl.. The attention of .u PP r...ed 
group, i. diverted fro. their intere.t. in a particular conflict to the 

^ 8a " e y " hlch that conflict 1. conducted and controll.d. 
Procedure become. • .ub.titute for aub.t.nce. 
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Thie form of ideologicel ergument 1. so cown in liberal cepiteliet 
•ocletle. that U „ight w .ll qu .lify .. . . ep . r . t . ; . te|ory . " 
it h.r. b.c.u.. it .eea. to b. a clear c.e of th. tr.nlwt.tion of. 
contradiction. When attention c.n b. focu.ad on the nil., of . ..»., 
th.r. 1. . t.ndjncy to forget the function .erved by the game it.elf In 
MrlZlSl con ' lic 'V f in^araat within c.pit.li. C .ocietie., . tent ion i. 
directed to oatanaibly fo ir procedures within the 8aW5 of public debate 
«rl v^!n ° 0 5! CUr V the Co P«ticip. 8 tion in ae£at« prlcl^e. 

«M J a ?t °f ! n ! fOF Chan8e • and ob « cur " we" the waye in which 
public debet, legltiaet.. exi.ting politic.l .tructuree. 

. When anti-war protaat group, in the I960', organized teech-ine they 
h.d already opted for a for. of prote.t well within the ability of exi.t- 
iU5 JSS^'S /° ?° ntMin ' Teach-ina required open, fo«.l organization 
and thoee .ctlv. in th... organization, w.r. ..Idoa involved in .ore 
violent activities. Moreover, teach-ine i.pliad acceptance of deliberetive, 
per.ue.ive .od.l. of .oci.l ch.nge. Thi. concee.ion iorced other.. Te.c^ 
in leadere preferred to include only anti-war epeekere. Many univer.itiee^ 
S^^jr^ 6 ' vlew P olnt • ,, repreoented. Hy ^ocu^e^.d ^ 

•u.picion in that where univereitiee hed their way, the effect of te.ch-in. 
w.. to increaee faith in the exletlng .y 6t ea> of government even ae it may 
have decreaeed eupport for the Vletnaa War. Incofar ee one of the aajor 
rhetorical objectivee of .on .nti-war group, wae to etiemlate e eyetoaic 
tllm%* A * erlcin locl * t y- chl teach-ine amy have been counterproduc- 

Ciddcr.=' third catergory of ideological argument is tlic natuvaliz-tio,, 
ot the present. Thie deflnee argument, which i«ply the inevitability or 
inherent deeirability of exletlng power relatione beeed on allegedly 
unchangeable clrcuaetancee. Theee argument e are eubject to two poeelble 
criticiema. riret, the clrcumicencee may indeed be changeable; that ie, 
they may be the reeult of a particular .tag. of historical development, 
rather than "the way thing, ere." Second, the implication, of these circum- 
etancee may be lnvalldly drawn. 

Robert A. Dahl'e Dilemma, of Plurallet Democracy open, with the 
following argument: ~~ 

" the most powerful ldeologlee of our ege ell euffer from having 

acquired their ehepe end eubstance in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuriee, or very Mich earlier, before the world in which we live hed come 
fully into view.... libereliem, coneervetlem, cepltellsm, .oclallsm, marxism 
corporatism, anstchlsm, . V en democretlc ideae, all face a world that in ite 
form and thruet confounds the cruclel assumption. , requirements , deecrip- 
tlone, predlctlone, hopes, or prsscrlptlons they express. "30 

Studente of religious rhetoric will recognize in thie peeeege en 
argument similar to thoee edvenced by foundere of new religions j "A new 
faith le needed becauee all of the old felthe ere wrong." Of course, in 
religioue arguments old falthe seldom its indlctsd on grounds of fslllng 
to take account of hietorical chenge. Ueuelly, the converee la true. But 
the appeal of new religions le often beeed at leaet implicitly, on ths fit 
between religioue principlee and the lives people lead in the world ae it ie 
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For Dahl, the moat important fact about tha political world of today 
ia ita acale. We live in nationa of Hill lone of citizens. Thla Mine 
that traditional democratic rlghta, even if unlveraally extended , "would 
only mean that every citizen * cot merely aome citizens would exerclae an 
infinltealmally amall amount of influence over the government. "31 This 
menaa that for democrecy in large eyatema to be meaningful, It muet 
operate not on a maaa baals for thie ia only eham democrecy, but on a 
small-scale model. How can thia be done in a lerge ayatam? Pluralism 
la the anawer. Democracy muet find ita true realization in small-group 
activity in the workplace, in the church, and in the neighborhood. 
Decentralization of control in all thaae areaa le therefore deelrable. 

The unalterable facte which Dahl aaaumee are the exlatence of the 
large nation-state, and the political arrangements appropriate to it. 
One could argue, of couree that nation-states are a feature only of a 
particular hletorical period, but even if thla le conceded, the argument 
of ecele le persuaalve since hletorical trende appear to move in the 
direction of larger and larger ayateme. The problem le that thla la no 
leaa true in non-political arenas, particularly the economic, than in 
political onea. Why le it that the brute fact of ecale makee democracy 
impoeelble on a natlonel political beala, and yet decentrellzatlon of 
power le a viable aolutlon in other realma? Either the acale of political 
unite le not an Inherent problem, or more likely, tha acale of economic 
units la. Dahl 'a argument along with thoae of other advocetee of Indue trial 
democracy tenda to obacure thla "fact." 

Rousseau 1 a argument tor rendering partial aocieciea narmleae, you will 
recall, waa to multiply their number and aafeguard thler equality. Thla 
aounda very like what Dahl claima hes happened to the individual citizen. 
Thla relaea the queatlon of whether decentralized and fragmented groupa 
are conalatent with the real decentralization of power which la the theore- 
tical result of pluralism. Thla seema particularly relevant in the 
economic shpere in which the international organization of capltallam ralaea 
lasuee of scale which go vaatly beyond r.he boundaries even of large nation- 
states. 

My purpoee in thla eaaay haa been to identify ideological elementa 
in academic arguments for political plurallam. Obviously, I have not 
presented a coaprehenalve discussion of thla political theory or even of 
the authors' worka I have dlacusaed. I mean thla eaaay aa a preliminary 
investigation into waya in which plurallat argumenta may operate ideolog- 
ically to legitimate existing power re let ions in liberal capital let 
societies. I believe that aubaequent efforta In thla direction would, be 
a worthwhile occupation for argumentation scholars, as they have been in 
the recent past. 
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REAGAN'S FIRST STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS: 
A CASE STUDY IN LANGUAGE, ARGUMENT AND CULTURE 



Kenneth R. Chase 
University of Illinois 
at Urbana -Champaign 



The popular press viewed the 1984 Presidential campaign 
with an eye toward the phenomenon of Ronald Reagan's 
popularity. Until the Democratic convention, Reagan 'a 
stronghold on the political terrain seemed impenetrable. 
Only after the convention did the popularity gap between 
Reagan and Walter Mondale close somewhat; yet Reagan quickly 
regained his massive lead in the polls. [1] 

Explanations for Reagan's apparent mastery of the 
political field are not hard to come by. Speech 
communication scholars focus primarily on the heroic 
dimensions of the Reagan presidency, using the theoretical 
foundations of myth and archetype. 1 2 J The popular press 
provides similar accounts of a mythic Presidency. [ 3 J Yet, 
overall, the press has been satisfied with marvelling at the 
Reagan phenomenon and offering only a limited analysis of 
Reagan's political supremacy . [ 4 J Newsweek 's August 1984 cover 
story offered a typical portrayal of Reagan: "His mastery of 
the form {presidential politics J has a power of its own— and 
there is simply no question that Reagan has radically altered 
the nation's political dialogue. "1 5 J This assertion seems to 
be a result of a common observation during the '84 campaign: 
thG Democratic candidates were hard-pressed to find a 
weakness in Reagan's political armor. Reagan forced the 
Democrats to fight on his own turf using weapons of his own 
choosing. 

I intend to provide another explanation for Reagan 's 
unique position in the political arena. Specifically, I 
offer a partial account of how Reagan's political discourse 
has constrained the political opposition, and how it is that 
Reagan has "radically altered" political discourse in this 
country. Whereas other accounts of Reagan's rhetoric usually 
cover a cross-section of his public argument, 1 6 ) I provide a 
comprehensive textual reading of a single Reagan speech? 
Reagan s first State of the Union address in 1982 is both a 
significant and representative sample of Reagan rhetoric. 
The organization of the address, the nature of its appeals, 
the thematic development, and the overall tone mark this text 
as a typical Reagan production. Therefore, it can be 
analyzed for its cluss to the Reagan rhetorical mastery even 
though the media construction of the Reagan phenomenon did 
not blossom until the spring of 1984. 
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Moreover, the State of the Union is always a significant 
address for a President. The 1982 address became his first 
opportunity to consolidate the policy victories of 1981 and 
set the agenda for the future. Rhetorically, Reagan is in 
full stride in this speech, laying out the positions which 
would allow him to take credit for the economic recovery of 
1983 and propel him to victory in 1984. Reagan's 1982 State 
of the Union address is a particularly impressive instance of 
the argument techniques that remain constant throughout the 
adjustments, successes, and failureiin domestic and foreign 
policies during Reagan's first term. 

My analysis is also theoretically distinct from previous 
examinations of Reagan rhetoric in that it is based upon 
particular assumptions about the relationship between a text 
and culture. I understand a particular text, whether oral or 
written, to be embedded in culture? thus, it can be 
interpreted within the encompassing social realm. This 
assumption is not unique to the study of Reagan, nor is it 
unique in the field of political criticism. 1 7 J However, two 
differences distinguish the particular kind of text-culture 
relationship suggested in this essay from other essays on 
Reagan. 

First, a text is a production of signs dependent upon a 
pre-given system of codes. The study of a text will 
therefore entail an examination of both signification (the 
codes) and communication (the production of signs). Umberto 
Eco s work develops the theoretical description of 
signification and communication. [% ) The first section of this 
essay will be devoted to the signification in Reagan's State 
of the Union addreso, using Eco 's semiotic meta-language to 
explicate the cultural codes responsible for the production 
of meaning in Reagan's message. The second section of the 
study will be an attempt to analyze the organization of 
meaning in Reagan's address, developing the way the meaning 
is applied in Reagan's text. This second section emphasizes 
the rhetorical function of Reagan's signifying practice, 
relying upon Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca 's 
formulation of argument. 

Second, systems of signification are linked to cultural 
struggles for dominance and authority. 1 10 J Specifically, the 
struggle for political and social dominance involves the 
struggle over cultural codes. For instance, in the 1984 
Democratic convention keynote address, Mario Cuomo associated 
the sign-vehicle /family/ with a diversity of social 
collectivities, such as the population of New York, social 
service recipients, and Democratic party Members. Cuomo 's 
associations are an attempt to alter the usual association of 
/family/ with the cultural content <<nuclear family unit>>. 
According to Stuart Hall's conception of political discourse 
in culture, the objective of Cuomo 's code-changing is not 
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merely to provide an attractive image or vision of government 
and society but to intervene into Reagan's dominant discourse 
with the ultimate hope of providing an alternative way for 
Americans to live their relation to economic and state 
institutions, that is, as a nurturing and caring family unit 
which is based on mutual dependency. [11) Therefore, Cuomo's 
speech is a part of a struggle, albeit a losing one, for the 
cultural authority to describe and define how individuals 
experience and live their position in society. 

Reagan's 1982 State of the Union address is a suitable 
example of his own struggle for cultural authority. 
Therefore, the use of a semiotic meta-language to describe 
Reagan s discourse indicates not only the cultural context in 
which the speech can be interpreted, but also, and more 
specifically, the realm of an ideological struggle for 
dominance. These assumptions provide a framework for 
exploring Reagan's visible but little understood alteration 
of the "nation's political dialogue. "{ 12) 



Codes 

I have divided Reagan's text into five major divisions: 
(1) Introductory remarks and review of the accomplishment of 
his first year in office; (2) preview of the 1983 Federal 
budgetj (3) articulation of the New Federalism (the most 
controversial section of the speech); [13) (4) survey of 
foreign policyj (5) peroration filled with heroism and 
patriotism. [14] Owing to the unlimited terrain of the 
cultural semantic field, [15), I will limit my "field" of 
study by tracing three major clusters of oppositions which 
pervade and animate the text: <<superf icial/foundational>>, 
<<past government/present governments, and <<undeserving/ 
deserving». These oppositions were discovered by tracing 
nountand adjectives throughout the address and linking these 
sign-vehicles with their coded connotations in the cultural 
semantic field. Since the cultural units are meaningful by 
virtue of their opposition to other units, the tracing of 
connotations identifies intersecting semantic axes. For 
example, the sign-vehicle /artificial/ is coded to the 
content unit <<artif icial>>, which is in opposition to 
<<natural». This semantic axis, <<artif icial/natural>> , can 
be connected with or intersected by other cultural units 
depending on the speaker's adjustment of sign-vehicles. For 
the purpose of clarity, I will analyze each of the manor 
oppositions separately. 



<<Superf icial/Foundational>> 

The first clear hint of the <<superf icial/foundational>> 
opposition is found early in the speech. After the initial 
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greetings and introductory preview, Reagan briefly reviews 
the failures of past government programs and the actions of 
the present go"ernment. Between this opposition of past and 
present government, which will be discussed later in this 
essay, are oppositions which can be grouped under the 
<<superf icial/foundational>> opposition. Reagan states, "We 
have an economic program in place completely different from 
the artificial quick fixes of the past." Reagan identifies 
how the audience is to interpret "program" by opposing it 
with "artificial quick fix." The negative connotations that 
result from the combination of an <<artif icial/natural» 
semantic axis with a <<quick fix/stable improvements 
semantic axis are subsequently reinforced by Reagan's 
metaphor for "program." In the introductory preview, he 
speaks of the program as a "foundation we've carefully laid 
for our economic recovery." The use of "foundation" and 

laid" places "program" in the semantic field of 
<<construction» . As opposed to "artificial quick fix," 
"foundation" in <<construction>> is interpreted as the 
necessary first step for producing a building that is stable 
and will meet desired expectations . 

A foundation is a beginning, and Reagan further enhances 
the interpretation of "program" by proclaiming, "Together we 
have made a new beginning, but we have only begun." 
Characteristic of beginnings as foundations, as opposed to 
beginnings as quick-fixes, the text continues: "No one 
pretends that the way ahead will be easy . . . The economy 
will face difficult moments in the months ahead. But, the 
program ... will .. . put us on the road to prosperity and 
stable growth." Reagan valorizes a program of stable growth 
as opposed to a quick-fix (a superficial solution) j a program 
that is a beginning # a foundation, a road to prosperity. 

Reagan proceeds in the second major section of the 
speech to invoke other semantic fields for the purpose of 
strengthening the < <superf icial/foundational» semantic 
opposition. He claims the economic problems "will not 
respond to quick political fixes." Instead, he states, "we 
must stick to our carefully integrated plan for recovery." 
The sign-vehicle /political/ can connote the cultural units 
<<partisan>> and < <e lection-mi nded>> . when combined with the 
previously mentioned connotations of "quick fix," the 
sign-vehicle /political/ portrays the Democratic plan as a 
carelessly developed program to gain political advantage. 
The opposite of this scheme is Reagan's own intergrated 
plan. "Integrated" is used to place the plan on the axis of 
<<simple/complex» , an opposition Reagan connotes in a prior 
sentence by metaphorically describing the economic problems 
as "deeply rooted." 

Reagan describes the basils of this integration as 
'"common sense" whereas a "quick political fix" is described 
in the next paragraphs as H the only alternative" and as 
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-turning back the clock." The text therefore relies on 
cultural codes which associate /economic program/ with 

l;2 t ^!^???- CO ?? on Se ? Se P lan>> /the only alternative/ 
with <<politically motivated regressions This opposition 
is also reaffirmed in the concluding paragraphs of the 
message. Reagan affirms economic problems and denies any 

quicK fix ... to instantly end the tragic pain of 
unemployment, "but suggests "the process has already begun 
and we 11 see its effect as the year goes on." Reagan's 
description of his solution as a "process" and the 
implication that its effects are inevitable ("as the year 
goes on ) further connotes <<progress». The development of 

^ egreS3/pr ? gress>> 0 PP<>sition is therefore combined 
with the <<superficial/foundational>> opposition, a 
combination which is articulated in the two remaininq 
sections of the address. 

^ In the third major section Reagan promotes th& 
essentials of that f economic) program" with tha Mew 
federalism. He continues the opposition of <<regress/ 
progress>> to emphasize the desirability of the suggested 
change." Moreover, he adds to the meaning of "program" by 

SJJEiSSn^ i /?° different semantic axes: <<timid/bold» and 
«conventional/innovative». As Reagan claims, -Our next 
EES J^e^aking must be a program-just as bold, just as 
innovative." This intersection of <<boldness>> and 
«innovation» connotes a program of <<strenqth and 
courage>>. This connotation is particularly desirable in 
light of the fourth section dealing with foreign affairs. 

Twice Reagan refers to the "progress" of American 
foreign policy: once in the introduction to the nddrew in 
the context of /foundation/ and /spirited initiative/ f and a 
second time in the opening section of the fourth section of 
the speech. Reagan clearly US es the positively coded 
connotations of /progress/ to characterize his proposals. in 
the next few paragraphs Reagan speaks of the "program" as a 
sound strategy" to deal with foreign "instability." Building 
on the <<regress/progress» and <<superf icial/foundational » 
3E 0 S-«° n8i Re u 9an Classifies American response as making 
violence?" 6 " 06 ^ ce£ul and "disorder and 

Thus, Reagan's State of the Union address haa been 
produced by a reliance upon the historical-cultural coding 
practices familiar to many Americans: the expressions of 
/^T\ r itl*/Z /P^gram/, /strategy/, /innovative/, /bold/, and 
/realism/ have been associated in contrast to the expressions 
/quick fi X / /turn back the clock/, /naivete/, and XpreSS1 ° nS 
/sel f -de luaion/ . 
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<<Past Government/Present Governments 



A second opposition appearing throughout the tsxt is 
<<past government/present government». Every section of the 
address is implicitly marked by this distinction. in an 
introductory paragraph, Reagan outlines the opposition to be 
developed within the text: "When I visited this chamber last 
year as a newcomer to Washington, critical of past policies 
which I believed had failed, I proposed a new spirit of 
partnership between this Congress and this Administration and 
between Washington and our state and local governments ♦ 55 At 
this early point in the speech, Reagan draws the lins between 

past policies which ... had failed" and "a new spirit of 
partnership." Reagan refers again to the <<past/present» 
opposition a few paragraphs later. He explains: "To 
understand the state of the Onion, must look not only at 
where we are and where we're going but where we've been. The 
situation a t this time last year was truly ominous." He adds 
to the already proposed <<past failings/new partnership» 
opposition the expression /truly ominous/. 

Reagan continues to identify the <<past» by associating 
it with the economic evils of society: "inflation, taxes, and 
interest rates would all be higher" if the present proposals 
had not been adopted. The suggestion is also made within the 
text that domestic affairs were "uncontrollable" prior to the 
present Administrative actions. 

The association of /past policies/ with /failure/, 
/truly ominous/, /inflation, taxes, interest rates/, and 
/uncontrollable/ is strongly contrasted with the concluding 
paragraphs of the first section. Reagan metonymically 
replaces references to "Administration and Congress" with 
"Together, we"; references to <<past governments are 
expressed by "Government." In seven brief paragraphs, 
"Together, we" introduces differences between <<present>> and 
<<past».tl6) For instance, "tax reductions" are a product of 
"Together, we," whereas "built-in profit" and "hidden 
incentives" are a characteristic of "Government." "Saving the 
taxpayers $2 billion" is a product of "Together, we," whereas 
"waste and fraud" are a characteristic of "Government." 

This distinction is continued in the next two sections 
of the speech. Reagan once again places all responsibility 
for economic programs on "the inheritance of decades of tax 
and tax and spend and spend." <<Tax and spend>> is 
repeatedly affirmed as the nature of <<past policies>>. The 
repetition of "tax" and "spend" clearly connotes 
<<irresponsible governments, a connotation subsequently 
emphasized by Reagan's description of government entitlement 
programs as characterized by "spiral ing costs" and 
■uncontrollable expenditures." The taxpayers are being 
"defrauded," announces Reagan, but present efforts by 
Congress and the Administration will serve to "control" such 
"corruption. " 
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Within the foreign affairs section <<present 
governments is described by "strength" and "negotiations." 
Conversely, <<past policies>> are described by "restraint" 
and "accommodation," which led to an "unrelenting buildup of 
[Soviet) military forces." <<Present government» is 
therefore associated to <<strength>> and <<Soviet weakness», 
whereas <<past government>> is linked with < Accommodations 
and «Soviet strengths. 

Similar to the «superf icial/foundational» opposition, 
then, the development of <<past government/present 
governments is a hierarchical combination of different 
semantic axes. The adjustment of sign-vehicles in the text 
results in the coded message that Reagan's Administration 
will produce a controlled, responsible, strong government. 
This government is in marked contrast to the previous 
administration which, while in the process of strengthening 
the Soviets, managed to present themselves as irresponsible, 
uncontrolled, weak, and accommodating. 



«Undeservinq/DeservinqS 

Like the other two oppositions, <<superf icial/ 
foundationals and <<past government/present governments, 
the final opposition is difficult to untangle from the 
context. This opposition i s also particularly difficult to 
express, but there is a clear distinction drawn within the 
text between Americans who are able and willing to contribute 
to their country and those who detract from the ideals of the 
country. 

A sample of the numerous references connoting these 
oppositions is found in the introductory section. Reagan 
invokes the familiar political sentiment to make government 
the "servant of the people." But Reagan extends these usual 
rhetorical tokens by prolonging his emphasis on the American 
people. He devotes a paragraph to listing various 
workers— auto workers, lumberjacks, steelworkers, farmers, 
etc. — to whom the American government should "make all the 
difference." He concludes the paragraph with a reference to 
everyday Americans who harbor the simple wish of a safe and 
financially secure future for their children." In this 
description of "Americans" as "everyday" with a "simple 
wish," the connotation is that these people are not asking 
for much. And since the motivation of this "wish" is for 
their "children," the content focus is not on <<self>>, but 
«others». Everyday Americans are <<unself ish». 

The <<deserving AmericansS are also very 
<<responsible». Reagan announces his implicit faith in 
citizens toward the end of the introduction: "Together, after 
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fifty years of taking power away from the hands of the people 
in their states and local communities we have started 
returning power and resources to them." He later stresses 
the need to "mobilize the private sector" so that Americans 
can be brought "into a volunteer effort to help solve many of 
America s social problems." This relationship between 
«power>> and <<solvency», usually coded by politicians as 
connotations of /government/, is reversed by Reagan. This is 
one of the unique marks of Reagan's rhetoric. Whereas most 
politicans refer to the dependency of government on the 
people, few have stated the ideal as actively as Reagan. 

The opposition is drawn most directly with the 
discussion of entitlement programs in section two. Here 
Reagan argues that "waste and fraud" are present in such 
programs. The argument is developed, however, in terms of 
the American people. Reagan describes those people involved 
in the fraud as "cheating the system," and also as those who 
were very confident that nothing was going to happen to 
them. " Then Reagan boldly proclaims! "Well, something is 
going to happen. Not only the tarr-payers are defrauded— the 
people with real dependency on these programs are deprived . 
• . ." This passage clearly connotes the 

<<undeserving/deserving>> opposition which began in Reagan's 
introduction. Reagan e-«n strengthens the opposition by 
contrasting the "needy" with the "greedy." 

The third section of the address continues the 
affirmation of Americans' <<unself ishnessS. a& Reagan 
states, "We also believe in the integrity, decency and sound 
good sense of grass roots Americans." "Grass roots" is a 
metaphor for "everyday," once again connoting a <<lack of 
selfish ambitions. /Grass roots/ is also a culturally coded 
expression used in political discourse to emphasize the 
interests of the people rather than the bureaucrats. Thus 
the cultural unit «non-political>> would be part of the 
semantic field, which would also invoke the axis of 
<<partisan/non-partisan», again connoting the <<selfish/ 
unselfishs axis. Reagan's next paragraphs further serve to 
link the various desirable qualities of humanity to American 
people. He speaks of community service groups "that help 
community needs. Such groups," Reagan claims, "are almost 
invariably far more efficient than government in running 
social programs." 

The final section of the address most strongly affirms 
Reagan s support of unselfish, deserving Americans. 
Characteristic of this rhetoric, Reagan uses a specific 
incident combined with a formal name to emphasize the 
accuracy of his observation. He supports his belief in "the 
integrity, decency and uound good sense" of Americans through 
reference to Jeremiah Denton and Lenny Skutnik; tvo 
individuals characterized as "heroes." He also refers to 
"parents who sacrifice long and hard," "volunteers" who help 
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the "needy," and the millions of "unsung heroes who may not 
have realized their own dreams," 

The unselfishness that characterizes all these Americans 
is contrasted to those who slight the American spirit. 
Reagan warns: "Don't let anyone tell you that America's best 
days are behind her . . . .We've seen it triumph too often 
in our lives to stop believing in it now," In opposition to 
the heroes and the volunteers are those who refuse to 
believe, the pessimists. Thus, the <<pessimist/optimist» 
axis is linked with the other axes to portray two very 
different types of Americans. 



SIGN PRODUCTION 

The small portion of Reagan's textual semantic field 
displayed in the previous section is sufficient to show how 
the cultural code permits an explication of the meaning In 
Reagan's text. I have synchronically divided the text into 
three major oppositions, yet the key to the Reagan message is 
the hierarchical combination of these oppositions: the 
development of each opposition is blended into one 
overarching structure of meaning. All of the links from 
<<deserving» , e.g., unselfish, volunteer, heroic, and common 
sense, are connected with the semantic associations of 
<<foundation», e.g., progress, bold, realism, and 
prosperity. These correlations are brought to bear on, and 
articulated with, the development of <<present governments, 
which is linked with partnership, tax reductions, strength, 
Soviet weakness, etc. 

In contrast to these positive connections is the 
development of <<past government >> . The negatively valued 
semantic units associated with <<superf icial» and 
<<undeserving>> are in turn associated with the past policies 
of "Government." Therefore, the opponents of Reagan's 
proposals are pessimists, politically motivated, naive 
supporters of taxes and uncontrolled spending, selfish, 
willing to turn back the clock, supporters of waste and 
fraud, and responsible for high interest rate*. 

Provided with this semiotic understanding of the text's 
signification, what can we say about Reagan's mastery of the 
nation's political discourse? First, we must understand the 
strategy of the text and then consider that strategy in light 
of a theory of culture. Eco describes the labor of 
constructing and interpreting a text as "sign production." 
Rhetorical labor involves adjusting the code through 
manipulating sign vehicles. Eco suggests that rhetoric 
"represents one of the more complex manifestations of sign 
production. [ 17 } Eco does not develop the possible avenues for 
manipulating expressions, but he does say that Perelman 's 
rhetoric can be assimilated into semiotics. Thus, we can 
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understand Perelman 's description of argument techniques as a 
description of textual operations, taking it as a guide to 
describe the coding adjustments in Reagan's text. < 

The most obvious observation about Reagan's sign 
production is his use of dissociation. An audience's 
conflicting conceptions of reality is the key to the argument 
technique of dissociation. [18] Reagan spoke in the face of 
such conflict. His constituency applauded his successful 
first year, yet much of his audience held to a conception of 
socio-economic policy shaped by the New Deal and the Great 
Society. Similarly, Reagan's "talk-tough" foreign policy 
clashed sharply with Carter's emphasis on human rights/ 
Reagan works his dissociations against these views of Federal 
reality by skillfully splitting each of the concepts of 
government, economy, and foreign policy. The result is an 
appearance and a reality: Reagan's "new partnership" is 
deeply rooted in the historical ideal of American democracy, 
undeterred by an ultimately unrealistic alternative. "In 
forging this new partnership for America," Reagan announces, 
"we could achieve the oldest hopes for our republic; 
prosperity for our nation, peace for the world, and the 
blessings of individual liberty for our children and, 
someday, for all of humanity." Reagan's implicit description 
of his statecraft as the true, fundamental, and essential 
form of American Government is made explicit in his 
conclusion to the fourth section of the address: "Our foreign 
policy must be rooted in realism, not naivete or 
self-delusion. " 

This central dissociation of past government from 
Reagan's "new partnership" is developed through the contrasts 
of artificial and natural, weak and strong, violent and 
peaceful, etc. Thus, the semantic axes discovered through an 
analysis of codes are recognized strategically as the 
f leshing-out of the appearance/reality pair. Perelman argues 
that oppositional pairs are connected with the philosophical 
pair so that the privileged term of the philosophical pair 
(Reagan's "new partnership") is linked with positive 
qualities, and the negative qualities are linked with the 
discredited terms (the political philosophy of Reagan's 
opponents). [19] Reagan's text is strategically developed by 
dividing the conflicting picture of reality into negative and 
positive portraits. 

Furthermore, the process of dissociation as an argument 
technique requires a consideration of its starting points. 
Perelman explains that philosophical pairs frequently 
correspond to "two human fundamental tendencies: the 
classical and the romantic spirit." [20] To promote audience 
adherence to a particular view of reality, a speaker relies 
on values and loci (common places) to enhance the 
acceptability of ths dissociation. These classical and 
romantic tendencies illuminate Reagan's sign production, 
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leading into an account of the Reagan phenomenon. 

In Reagan's text, sign-vehicles are syntactically 
connected in order to associate Reagan 's domestic and foreign 
policies with both classical and romantic cultural values: 
the past government/present government opposition relies 
mainly upon classical connotations for its development, e.g. 
partnership, control, and responsibility. However, the other 
major oppositions rely upon a combination of classical and 
romantic values: the development of the superficial/ 
foundational opposition relies upon the romantic values of 
naturalness, boldness, and courage, as well as the classical 
values of integration, foundation, and stabilitv; the 
undeserving/deserving semantic axis is connected to the 
classical values of non-partisanship and common sense and the 
romantic values of optimism, charity (unselfishness), and the 
concern for others. Therefore, Reagan's dissociation of his 
programs from alternative proposals incorporates values from 
a wide spectrum of the cultural semantic field. [21 J 

This survey of Reagan's values is not intended to 
exhaust the starting points of argument in Reagan's text. 
Perelman's description of tendencies is a reduction of a 
complex network of loci, beliefs, truths, etc. These 
descriptions are handy characterizations which can be used to 
emphasize Reagan's ability to bring the contradictory 
dimensions of American experience together in support of his 
proposals. Yet this essay suggests the values are used not 
only as starting points in support of Reagan's 
administration, but are applied via dissociation as the 
antitheses of Reagan's political opposition. [22] Thus, 
opponents of his speech face not only the task of using 
American values as skillfully as Reagan, but must do so while 
denying the characterization of their own position as naive, 
selfish, pessimistic, responsible for Russian strength, etc. 

The dilemma faced by Reagan's political opponents tends 
to bear out the political aphorism that "the person who can 
set the terms of the debate has the power to win it. "[23] 
This bit of political wisdom even comes close to the Newsweek 
quote testifying to Reagan's political mastery. Yet we are 
still far from accounting for the ability of Reagan to alter 
the nation's political discourse. The analysis of his 
argumentation in the State of the Union address is only one 
piece of a complex puzzle; nevertheless, it is an important 
piece. The relationship of this argumentation to the Reagan 
phenomenon can be approached through a consideration of 
Reagan's text as part of a political struggle for hegemony. 

As indicated earlier, I fellow Hall in describing 
culture as composed of social struggles and contradictions. 
Any text, therefore, will be determined by and determining of 
several of these social fissures. This view of the text 
builds upon a seniotic conception of meaning: the power, to 
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adjust the cultural code is a power to influence the verbal 
resources people use to define, describe, and live their 
position in the social sphere. Reagan's text is not excluded 
from this practice. The State of the Union address is one 
text among many that combine to create an ideological 
authority of Reagan's political discourse. The struggle in 
which Reagan is engaged is a struggle over the "common sense* 
thinking and living of the American voting public. (24] 
Reagan's production of signs is designed to bring the 
contradictory and historically-based values of American 
culture together into a new relationship. The public would 
no longer think primarily of the Federal Government as the 
guarantor of public services, but as the protector of a 
progressive, equitable and inspirational free market. 
Individuals would live in relation to market structures as if 
they were living out the very potential of the American 
dream. For an individual to deny Reagan's overall sense of 
American life is to deny their own experience as an 
unselfish, courageous, heroic, optimistic, and responsible 
citizen. 

Hall's research into British politics of the later 
1970 s and early 1980 's is instructive here. He describes 
the authority and domination of the Thatcher government as 
hegemony. [25] "Hegemony, " Hall writes, "is always the 
(temporary) mastery of a particular theatre of struggle. It 
marks a shift in the dispositions of contending forces of 
struggle and the articulation of that field into a tendency. 
Such tendencies , , , create the conditions whereby society 
and the state may be conformed in a larger sense to certain 
formative national-historical tasks. "[26] The Reagan 
phenomenon is similar to Thatcher's hegemony in this respect: 
both leaders are able to orient the society and the state 
toward their own particular domestic and foreign tasks, 
Reagan's discourse is one means of developing the cultural 
tendenci.es leading to this hegemonic formation. When 
Newsweek describes Reagan's alteration of political discourse 
it is noticing the Reagan hegemony and the function of 
Reagan's discourse in constructing and containing the 
argumentative appeals made throughout culture. 

Reagan's first State of the Union displays an early 
effort to secure hegemony. His associations and 
dissociations play equally upon the values of political 
friends and enemies. A political opponent attempting to gain 
the adherence of an audience to a contrary proposal will 
probably rely on the classical and romantic values associated 
with Reaganism. In this sense, Reagan has altered the 
political dialogue of the nation, creating a new articulation 
of common sense with which oppositional rhetoric must 
struggle. Criticisms of Reagan's policy seem to be 
criticisms of fundamental, common- sens ical American values. 
Alternative policies necessarily rely on values already 
instantiated in the Reagan policies. In short, Reagan 
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controls the semantic bases. His unique ability to subsume 
the privileged positions in the cultural field to his own 
political policies apparently leaves critics and opponents 
scrambling to find a place to stand in the political arena. 



CONCLUSION 

I have outlined one determining moment in Reagan's 
struggle for hegemony; and this has involved a theoretical 
articulation of language , argument and culture. I now offer 
an underview of the theoretical practice in this essay as 
well as the implications for rhetorical practice. Eco 
argues: "all theoretical research must . . . have the courage 
to specify its own contradictions, and should make them 
obvious where they are not apparent. 1 * [27] Since my analysis ^ 
of Reagan s State of the Union address involves theoretical 
claims , the presence of two theoretical contradictions in the 
analysis can be briefly noted. 

First, Eco's seraiotic meta-language is designed to 
provide a formal and theoretical constraint on the analysis 
of culture. Indeed, the reliance on slashes, guillemets, and 
oppositions in this essay might present an appearance of a 
systematic and objective method. However, the experience of 
culling useful material from Eco and the subsequent (or even 
prior) application of that material to Reagan's text is as 
much the result of a critic's unique placement within the 
cultural semantic field as it is the result of systematically 
considering the cultural units invoked by Reagan's text. The 
critic's observations are, on the one hand, constrained by 
the connotational range of American political discourse and, 
on the other hand, always and necessarily escaping the 
theoretical framework of semiotics. Nevertheless, the 
reading of Reagan's text I offer should be recognizable and 
defensible as a reliable description of the cultural code. 

Second, and perhaps not as obvious as the first, is the 
contradiction created by combining the theoretical stances of 
Eco, Perelman ditd Hall. I am convinced that Perelman is 
useful and necessary as a link between Eco and Hall: 
Perelman 's insights into the strategic value of argument are 
a significant aspect of semiotics, an aspect in which Eco 
makes few contributions. Perelman 's insights also allow for 
the specific analysis of a text, and thus provide the 
strategic detail missing from Hall's cultural analysis. Vet, 
some potentially interesting theoretical conflicts are 
created by using Perelman to bring Eco and Hall together. 
Foremost among these is Perelman 's reliance on a traditional 
humanistic conception of the human subject as rationally and 
reflectively present-to-self , one who is the locus of 
decision making and persuasive experience. [28] Conversely, 
Eco's reliance on the boundaries of semiotics leads him to 
avoid any claims about the nature of the human subject; and 
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Hall s strategic reliance on Althusser's structural-marxism 
is design^ precisely to rethink human experience as an 
ideological construction. [ 29] 

I have detailed these particular contradictions because 
the relationship between them displays some fundamental 
issues in the analysis of argument and culture. The 
experience of the critic in working through a particular text 
is similar to the experience of the advocate intervening into 
culture. Both activities seem to require « reflective and 
conscious attempt to discriminate among competing discou rses: 
the critic must select a framework suitable tor the task and 
reconstruct the text accordingly while the advocate must 
select the fundamental aspects suitable for the task and 
reconstruct the cultural code accordingly. [ 30] 

This common experience pervades our cultural existence. 
The assumption that humans selectively produce and respond to 
discourse is powerful, intuitive, and "common-sensical . " 
However, Hall's cultural theory contains a substantive 
reworking of the notion of "common sense." Hall's motivation 
for redescribing human experience stems from his attempt to 
explain and influence social organization. Therefore, one 
task for the argument theorist-critic who seeks to think 
through the relationship of argument and culture is to 
critically consider the humanistic presuppositions pervading 
most contemporary research on argument. 

The critique of human experience in the name of cultural 
theory also raises another fundamental issue for the argument 
critic. The conceptualization of the human subject in terms 
of culturally determined meanings casts doubt upon the 
assumed value of the critic's self-appointed task: the 
description and, perhaps, prescription of rationality. 
Specifically, the question is raised concerning the role of 
rationality in social change. The following formula for a 
better society is often assumed by argument criticism: public 
issues + rationality - public knowledge (wise decisions). 
Culture theory provides a critique of this formula through 
the demonstration that public issues and public knowledge are 
saturated with history, complexity, and struggle. [ 31 ] where 
is the place for rationality? In this essay, the already 
tenuous connection between Perelman 's argumentation 
techniques and his defense of rationality is sacrificed in 
order to appropriate the techniques for the analysis of 
political struggle. Indeed, Hall ignores the place of 
rationality in any formula for social change. Certainly, one 
task for the critic, suggested by this essay, is to secure a 
theoretical place for rationality in the description of 
social change. 

Along \*ith raising some theoretical issues concerning 
argument and culture, the research offered here can also 
enhance rhetorical practice, i.e, the actual practice of 
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intervention into the struggle for hegemony. The analysis of 
the State of the Union address is an example of how an 
advocate might survey the cultural terrain in order to find 
the strategic place of attack (or defense). 

Due to the complexity of hegemonic formation, potential 
places for intervention are numerous. However, a tentative 
site of struggle can be located based on the research 
presented here. Generally, one wishing to break into the 
Reagan hegemony must attempt to disarticulate, or dissociate, 
Reagan's association of classical and romantic places. One 
need not forsake American values. Instead, one can use the 
values in the same oppositional manner as Reagan yet reverse 
their application. For instance, Reagan's use of the 
romantic opposition "artificial/natural" can be turned 
against him by appealing to an equally strong classical 
opposition, "chaos/order. "[32 J Thus, one can argue: "We 
cannot allow the Reagan administration, or any 
administration, to let its citizens be subject to the 
inconsistencies and injustices of marketplace barons who are 
free to benefit some and, tragically, betray others. The 
shifting winds of high finance should not prevail against the 
reasonable order provided by our democratically selected 
governing body." This bit of political prose, although 
admittedly overdone, is saturated with classical values 
centering around the N chaos/order" pair. The oppositional 
structure is typically Reagan, yet the classical values are 
used to dissociate Reagan^ view of government from the 
advocate's view of government. 

Based on the analysis of Reagan's first State of the 
Union address, the advocate could prepare an overall message 
in which the central opposition would be "Reagan 
Administration/Propcsed Administration," and this opposition 
should be essentially articulated with romantic values. The 
support of the opposition, however, should not be limited to 
romantic values but rely heavily on classical values as 
well. Notice that this message strategy is the exact 
opposite of Reagan's argumentative structure in the State of 
the Union address. His basic opposition between past 
government and present government is essentially a classical 
opposition (an emphasis on partnership, control, etc.), yet 
this opposition is combined with the romantic values 
supporting the other major oppositions. By selecting 
romantic values to characterize the central opposition, the 
advocate's intervention provides both an alternative to 
Reagan's vision of government and an opportunity to 
dissociate Reagan's vision from several American values. [33] 
Further analyses of Reagan's language and argument might 
serve to modify or extend this strategy of advocacy. The 
particular synthesis of semiotics, argument, and cultural 
analysis presented here can be a useful guide in such 
endeavors. 
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l\ The essays by Rushing, Hankins, and Fisher are examples of 
how a relationship between text and culture can be 
considered in criticism. Philip Wander's essay on 
rhetorical criticism and ideology has perhaps engendered 
the most response to the text-culture connection. See: 
Philip K. Wander, "The Ideological Turn in Modern 
Criticism, " Central States Speech Journal , 34 (1983), 
1-18; "Special Reports: Responses to Wander," Central 
States Speech Journal , 34 (1983), 114-127 and Central 
States Speech Journal , 35 (1984), 43-56, 

8. Eco states the act of producing a linguistic message is 
dependent upon a system of codes shared between members 
of a culture. The code is the cultural convention which 
connects the verbal expressions with culturally shared 
content, or meanings. Each verbal expression, or sign 
vehicle, is recognizable via its placement in relation 
to, or in opposition to, other sign vehicles. For 
example, /rat/ is phonemically different from /cat/. 
Similarly, the shared content, or cultural unit, is 
meaningful due to its placement in opposition to other 
cultural units; e.g., we understand <<rat>> because of 
its opposition to <<cat>>, or «dog» , or <<mouse>>. The 
code provides the correlational rule which connects the 
sign-vehicle /cat/ and the cultural unit «cat». To 
analyze a message in teitts of the cultural units 
denotated and connoted through the use of sign-vehicles 
is to analyze the signification of the message. I 
follow Eco in using slashes to identify a sign-vehicle 
and guillemets to indicate a cultural unit. I will use 
quotation marks to emphasize the attribution of an 
expression to a source. Umber to Eco, A Theory o f 
Semiotics ( Blooming ton x Indiana University Press, 1976). 

10. Stuart Hall, "Cultural Studies and the Centre: Some 

Problematics and Problems," in Culture, Media, Language , 
ed. Stuart Hall, et al . (London: Hutchinson, 1980), 
pp. 15-47, develops this view of culture in more 
detail. I rely upon his conclusions in this essay. 
Also see: Stuart Hall, "The Problem of Ideology — Marxism 
Without Guarantees," in Marx 100 Years On . ed. Betty 
Matthews (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1983), pp. 
57-85. Hall frequently relies on the definition of 
ideology offered by Louis Althusser in "Marxism and 
Humanism, H in Althusser 's For Marx , trans. Ben Brewster 
(London: Verso, 1979): "ideology is a matter of the 
lived relation between men fsicj and their world" (p. 
233) . This view of ideology underlies the analysis in my 
essay as well . 
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The term "intervene" is used here to indicate the active 
quality of Cuomo 's alternative picture of government and 
society. Thus, his speech is not merely providing an 
alternative picture, rather it is an attempt to break 
i nto Reagan's political discourse. I borrow the term 
from Hall's work, yet it is also used by Eco (p. 29). 

A note of caution is necessary here in order to 
underscore the claim of this essay. I do not intend 
this exploration to uncover the sole cause or reason for 
the Reagan phenomenon. Neither should this essay be 
read as necessarily offering an account of Reagan which 
is incompatible with other explanations offered by 
speech communication scholars. Rather, the analysis 
herein is in interpretation of one moment in American 
culture in which Reagan's popularity is currently 
paramount. Following Louis Althusser 's conception of 
"overdeterminism, " I understand the innumerable moments 
of culture to be interrelated, mutually determining, and 
necessarily effective: Louis Althusser, "Contradiction 
and Overdetermination," in his For Marx , pp. 89-116; 
Also see Stuart Hall, "Cultural Studies," pp. 32-34. 
Thus, any one act of Reagan is interpreted as an effect 
of other cultural acts as well as a locus for the 
production of further effects. A particular cultural 
act is always in a complex relationship with other 
cultural phenomena. Therefore, the various explanations 
of the Reagan phenomenon are not merely different 
interpretations of the same phenomenon, but are accounts 
which vary by virtue of their selection of different 
determinations within culture. The differing 
explanatory accounts of Reagan 's 's political mastery 
should be seen as pointing to different stands of 
determination in the cultural fabric. In this essay I 
attempt to pull out only one strand — Reagan's 
argumentation in his first State of the Union 
address — and suggest how it contributes to an 
understanding of Reagan's political mastery. 

Newspaper editorials focused primarily on this section of 
the speech. See Editorials on F ile, 13 (16-31 Jan. 
1982), 64-75. 

I used the transcript from Vital Speeches of the Day , 15 
(15 Feb. 1982), 258-62. Examination of the text in 
relation to an audio-cassette recording of the speech 
reveals some minor differences (disf luencies , applause 
interruptions) and a major organizational error in the 
printing of the text. My divisions of the speech are 
based on the corrected text. .Ml quotations from the 
speech are taken from this transcript; the minor errors 
do not affect any of the quotations in this analysis. 
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15. Eco, pp. 121-29. 

16. The second paragraph in this series of seven does not 

begin with "Together, we." Instead, "Together H and "we" 
are emphasized by their separation. The mediating words 
describe a characteristic of <<past governments . 

17. Eco, p. 278. 

18. Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca , The New Rhetoric: 

A Treatise on Argument , trans. John Wilkinson and 
Pur ceil Weaver (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1969), p. 412. 

19. Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, p. 422. 

20. Chaim Perelman, "Classicism and Romanticism in 

Argumentation," in The New Rhetoric and the Humanities t 
Essays on Rhetoric and Its Applications , trans. William 
Kluback (Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel, 1979), p. 159. 

21. The nature of this argumentative technique can be further 

illustrated with the help of Rieke and Sillar's 
discussion of American values in Argumentation and the 
Decision Making Process , 2nd ed. (Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman, 1984), pp. 118-24. They identify six 
broad categories or systems of values which may help 
students of argument to classify and thereby better 
understand the use of value appeals in American 
discourse. The remarkable quality of Reagan rhetoric is 
its string of associations extending into all six 
categories. For example, Reagan's State of the Union 
falls primarily into three systems: the "progressive," 
the "collectivist," and the "personal success" systems* 
Yet Reagan's connotational field also taps into the 
other three systems: the undeserving/deserving 
opposition extends into the "puritan-pioneer-peasant" 
value system as well as the "transcendental" value 
system, and the past government/present government 
opposition connotes the "englightenment" system. 
Reagan's combination of conflicting values is also 
pointed out by Gary Woodward in an examination of 
Reagan's use of populist political appeals. Woodward's 
claim seems similar to mine in this respect: Reagan's 
messager collects and associates competing political 
values into a unique political message. The first three 
characteristics of populist rhetoric, as described by 
Woodward (pp. 47-49), are consistent with the romantic 
values and loci as described by Perelman. 

22. Henry Z. Scheele also identifies Reagan's ability to 
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connect the negative values with the political 
opponents; yet Scheele does not include an analysis of 
argument technique, nor does he consider the cultural 
significance of Reagan's reliance on values. 

23. I am quoting Zarefsky, Miller-Tutzauer and Tutzauer (p. 

119), who include this aphorism to illustrate the 
effectiveness of Reagan's dissociation of "safety net." 

24. For further discussion of "common sense" and culture, ae e 

Errol Lawrence, "Just Plain Common Sense: The 'Roots' of 
Racism," in Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, 
The Empire S trikes Back: Race and Racism in 70s Br itain 
(London s Hutchinson, 1983), pp. 47-94. Ivie also relies 
on common sense" as a phrase to indicate the 
acceptableness of Reagan's discourse, yet Ivie does not 
place "common sense" in the context of cultural 
struggle. 

25. Stuart Hall, "The Great Moving Right Show," in The 

Politics of Thatcherism . ed. Stuart Hall and Martin 
19°39 e ^ London 1 Lawrence and Wishart, 1983). pp. 

26. Stuart Hall, "cultural Studies," p. 36. 

27. Eco, p. 7. 

28. Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, pp. 14-17. 

29. Eco, pp. 314-17; Hall, "Cultural Studies," pp. 31-35. 

30. The relation between argument and criticism is 

effectively stated by Wayne Brockriede, "Rhetorical 
Criticism as Argument," Quarterly Journal of Speech , 60 
( 174 ) , 165—74 ■ 

31. Michael Calvin McGee has been a frequent opponent of 

rationality as a necessary consideration in the analysis 
of public argument. However, he opposes it from a 
similar but significantly different theoretical 
viewpoint than what I have argued in this essay. First, 
McGee relies on a conception of ideology as "false 
consciousness," a position which is the repudiated 
precursor to the conception of ideology informing this 
essay (See: McGee, "In Search of 'The People': A 
Rhetorical Alternative," Quarterly Journal of Speech , 61 
(1975), pp. 243-47). Second, McGee s position on 
ideology seems to lead him to a point of inaction: The 
scholar, he claims, should not venture into the 
political arena without risking damage to his or her 
academic calling (McGee, "Social Movements as Meaning," 
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i Central States Speech Journa l , 34 (1983), p. 76). Hall, 
on the other hand, understands academic discourse as the 
means to identify possible avenues for political 
intervention. This essay is produced in agreement with 
Hall's Interest in the value of theoretical discourse. 
However, I do not share Hall's political investment in 
socialism. The insights offered through semiotics and 
cultural theory can be useful in the development of a 
representative democracy. 

32. See Perelman, "Classicism and Romanticism, " pp. 164-165, 

for a helpful listing of romantic and classical pairs. 
Also see The New Rhetoric , pp. 426-2E, for the 
description of how to overturn a dissociation. 

33. This proposed strategy is very similar to Cuomo 'o 

strategy at the Democratic convention. Cuomo presented 
a view of government that is fundamentally 
romantic — government involved with the unique needs and 
concerns of individuals — yet he developed this view by 
using classical values: the "family* metaphor » to which 
I referred earlier, relies on the classical values of 
social organization. Although the strategy of Cuomo 's 
keynote address was not sustained throughout the 
Democratic campaign, his approach seems to be the best 
possible option against Reagan's ideological authority. 
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ARGUMENT AND CONSCIOUSNESS IN LABOR HISTORY: 
A CASE STUDY OF THE GASTONIA STRIKE 
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The story of the strike itself is rsther bizsrre. Whether one resds it 
as on example of the perfidy of intemstionsl Communism, the trsgic spirit 
of Southern culture, the beginnings of "socislist feminism," or an unfor- 
tunste episode on the wsy to More civilized labor-management relstions 
under capitaliam, the story is worth telling, both on its own tens and 
sa the site of s continuing Interpretive struggle over the "meaning" of 
American radicalism. Although this paper is Isrgely descriptive, I v iew 
it as a contribution to the larger problem of the textuelity of Marxism. 



The Gastonis Strike 

Before 1929, Gastonis, North Carolins, wis one of the nsjor textile 
centers of the South. Lsbor wjs cheap and productive, and the industry 
had been relatively free of conflict which had marked it in the Northeast. 
The Southern ruling clsss hsd done their best to sttract Northern capital, 
end, so Irving Bernstein writes, "felt it their sscred duty to protect the 
industry sgslnst outside encroachments in such matters as foreign competi- 
tion, the child labor amendment, and federal lnveatigatlon of working 
conditions. » Even in the South, however, the industry wss increasingly 
plsgued by overproduction, speculation in the price of rsw cotton, end 
competition by other fibers such ss silk and rsyon. i0 The response to 
these market factors at the Loray Mill, the largest «ill in Gastonia, 
owned by the Northern Manville-Jenckea corporation, was the "stretch-out " 
a modern management" technique used to incresse productivity end to 
discipline the lsbor force— s technique more recently described in the 
film Norms Rae. Although the Lorey Mill was perhaps the most profitsble 
unit in the corporation, F.L. Jenckes, the owner, hsd foreseen s further 
drop in demand for cotton fsbric resulting from the shift from cord to 
balloon tires, and in 1927 ordered the superintendent of the Loray Mill, 
G.A. Johnstone, to reduce costs of production st least half-a-million 
dollars s year. Johnstone srbitrsrily incressed work losds, st times 
doubling them. Within fifteen months the superintendent reduced the number 
of worker^ from about 3500 to 2200, while keeping production at previous 
levels. Most writers consider the stretchout to hsve been the lamedlste 
cause of the strike. W.J. Csah, in his inimitable style, finds a larger 
lesslon about Southern ideology about work in the response to the stretch- 
out: 



To be wrenched out of the old, easy-going wsy so long native to the 
country, to be required to exhibit more energy than the climate 
allowed for— that was in itself bsd enough. But to be deprived of 
one s dignity ss an individual and made into a aort of automaton; 
to be stood over by s taskmaster with s stop-watch in hla hand 
(a taskmaster who himself would have sn "efficiency expert," ueuslly 
s Yankee, st his elbow), snd checked on st esch visit to the water- 
cooler or toilet; to be everlsstingly urged onto grester exertion 
by curt commands and sneers, snd to hsve to stand periodically and 
take a dressing down with a white face, just ss though one were s 
nigger, under the ever present threat of being summarily dismissed— 
for this people 80 immensely proud in its curious wsy, bred tc the 
snclet Southern notion that each was a white man like any other, 
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thst esch in some fundamental fasion was ss good sa sny white man 
who walked the earth and entitled to be treated with respect and 
considerstion; bred, too, to the herltsge of knowing the masters 
of the mills on ths old caaually intimate terms— for auch a people, 
that was well-nigh or wholly intolersble. 12 



Caah a comment, aa is characteristic of most "readers" of the strike 
probably ssys more about hla own ideology than it does about the workers. 
A number of other fsctors contributed to socisl unrest in the mill. Wages 
for instance, were incredibly low. In 1926, a southern textile worker 
earned si .yersge of $ {5M for , 55 . hour week conpared to $J n 49 for a 
48 hour week esrned by her or his New Englsnd counterpert. « This 
average, however, masks the fsct that at the Loray Mill the work week 
often waa extended aa long as 72 hours. U Night wrk for WOfien and 
children slso waa common. It la important to remember that the unit of 
employment in the milla waa the family rather than the individual. >i 
Bernatain writea, "From the employer'a stsndpoint, the family was more 
C r^ e !! C ' 1 Job- required nlmbleneas of finger and keenness of eye- 
sight, hence the employer's Interest was in the young rather than the 

^fSiIKN'to ■ m ' " 8UMed che obllg ' tlon to *»w ***** - 

The control of the millownera over the work force was enhsnced 
ismedistely by the act that they provided houses, stores, schools, 
and even churchea for the workers in the "mill villages," snd in s larger 
sense by the chronic oversupply of labor caused by the depletion of 
sgricultural Isnd. The stretch-out, however, seems to hsve broken this 
control. On Msrch 5, 1928, weave-room workera at the Loray Mill stsged a 
brief walkout to proteat the stretch-out and wsge cuts. The ectusl cauae 
c ™V ltaelf • however, seem, to have been the rhetorical efforts 

of Fred Beal. rred Deal, who recounta hla life in his book Proletarisn 
Journejr, waa a veteran of the great Lawrence atrlke of 1912, and more 
recently had been a leader of the New Bedford strike, which hsd aoved him 
rspidly from sn I.W.W. syndicallat to a member of the Communlat Party. 16 
!? \ „ \ h !' revolutionary rhetoric, waa at heart a pragmatic trade 
« « CCm * t0 GMtonln ln ■"-March 1929, under ordera of the 

\ Tex 5 lle Worke " Union (NTWU), one of the so-cslled "dual unions" 
oo«rWH y f ?T:rJ at c PartV - "* hld ln ««diataly formed . tecret union, 
comprised of s hsndful of workera at the Loray Mill. Company spies found 
out sbout the union, and in late March aeversl union members were dismissed. 
Beal then called s public meeting of .11 Loray worker, for March 30. Seversl 
hundred worker. Joined the union zfter the meeting, and Beal waa authorized 
to cell a atrike, despite his objections to the timing. On April 1 
virtuslly the whole work force on both shifts walked out. The demands 
presented to management on the third day of the atrlke seem, in retrospect, 
rsther modest: r • 



1. Eliminstion of all piece work, hank or cloth systems, snd sub- 
stltulon of s standard wage scale. 

2. A minimum standsrd weekly wsge of $20. 

3. Forty-hour, five-day week. 

4. Abolition of ell speeding snd doubling up of work. 

5. Equsl psy for equsl work for wom*n * n d youth. 
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6. Decent and aaaltary working and houalng conditions: 

(a) Immediate inatallation of baths without extra charge to workera. 

(b) Screening of ill homes without extrs chsrge to workers. 
<c) Repair of toilets In the sill. 

7. Reduction by 50 per cent of rent end light chsrges. 
0* Recognition of the union. 



The response to the walkout was swift and shrill. On April 4, Governor 
0. Nsx Gsrdner ordered the Nstlonsl Gusrd to Lorsy Village. The conservative 
AFL denounced the strike. The rhetorlcsl tone of the aftermath of the 
strike was aet by circulars distributed by the mlllownera: 

Our Religion, Our Morals, Our Coonon Decency, Our Government, and 
the very foundations of Modern Civilization, sll thst we sre now 
and sll thst we plan for our children IS IN DANGER. Coamunlsa will 
destroy the efforts of Christians of 2,000 years. Do we went it? 
Will we hsve it? NO! ! It must Go from the Southland. 18 



A cartoon In the Gaatonia Gazette depicted a anake wrapped around the base 
of a flagpole bearing the American flag, with the caption, "Communis* in 
the South. Kill It!" Advertisements in the paper, psld for, ss it nsld, 
by "Cltlzena of Gsston County," read: "RED RUSSIANISM LIFTS ITS ODKY 
HANDS RIGHT HERE IN GASTONIA." They deacrlbed the Coammnlst Psrty ss s 
"psrty thst seeks the overthrow of cspltsl, business, and sll of the estab- 
lished soclsl order. World Order is its ultimate gosl. It hss no religion, 
it has no color line, It believes in free love— it sdvocstes (.the 
destruction of — lines unfortunstely left out in the sctusl advertisement! 
sll those things which the people of the South and of the United Ststes 
Uold sacred." l * 

The Party rushed representatives of Worker's International Relief, 
fie Internstlonsl Labor Defense, the Young Communist League, the Young 
Pioneers, and the Daily Worker to Gaatonia. Control of the Strike ahlfted 
from Real to the leadera of theae organize tlona who, among other things, 
sr ranged for delegations of emaciated workera to viait New York and other 
Northern cltlea to ralac money. Albert Welabord of the HTWU ordered Beal 
to wake racial equality a central laaua in the atrlke, deaplte the fact 
that the Loray Mill had only two black employeea. Beal 'a more pragmatic 
strategy yielded to orthodoxy. 20 

Reportera from the Nation , the New Republic , and many othar periodicala 
alap descended on Gaatonia. Protests were staged by Comaunlata in England, 
Germany, Denmark, and elsewhere. As Theodore Drsper writes, "For s few 
months, Gsstonls wss lifted out of mill-town obscurity and msde into s 
symbol of sll that wss wrong with the capltallat ayatein," 21 

The atrlke itaelf, however, waa nearly broken by April 15, when atrlke 
breakers had brought the mills bsck to normal production. On April 18, s 
band of masked Men, singing "Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow," 
wrecked the union hesdqusrters snd destroyed their store of food by dousing 
it with kerosene snd setting it sfire. On April 20, Governor Gsrdner ordered 
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^ "d-d tne eviction 
"The Mil l Hogher'a Song"? ™ ■°" ~- 0 " ble *■ ***** 



We leave our home in the morning, 
We klaa our children goodbye, 
While we alave for the bosses, 
Our children scrsam and cry. 

And when we draw our money, 
Our grocery bills to pay, 
Not a cent to apend for clothing, 
Not a cent to lay away. 

And on that very evening, 

Our little aon will aay, 

"I need acme ahoea, dear Mother, 

And io don alater May." 

How it grlevea the heart of the mother, 
You every one muat know, 
But we can't buy for our children, 
Our wagea are too low," 22 



Siif"! "i t irrLV h Y trlk "? S rB " ted " n ««■'««"«■. On June 7, Police 
anorcxy .ftervard.. There i. „„ evidence that Beal hiaaelf waa armed. 23 



- * "° b descended on the tent colony and deatroyed it. Beal fled to 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, but waa l.ter arre.teS and charged, .Ion. with 
aixteen other., including three woaen, with conapiracy to "«U .order 

pre.a 1,e be«n 1, .£.r h . W "i! """^ "'""^ ln ^ n " tl0nal " nd i="«nation.l 
SSSit; J Chan f e ° f J VenUe ' ° n AugU " t »■ 1929 ' ln Ch.rlotte. 

■mS^X th. AttU IZl ? L f° n J °' e P h '° n f "» '"e ILD, John Bandolph 

!!"! "V™ AC ^ U ' wh ° h,d Pravioualy been on the defenae teaai for the 
Scopea trial, and Arthur Garfield Hayea, , 1<0 frOB the ACLU Att „" 
the proaecution included John C. C^t,!, lo^i h * Effi_£f 

I I 'IJ&VX* G ". rdn r ? nd Ut " govern ° ; of "°» h cSrolin. hi^elf Z 
A.L. Bulwinckle, the loci attorney for H.nville-Jencke.. l.ter «e.ber T 
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fengreas, who allegedly had led tha vigilante, in their deetruction of 
triai en 24 C ° governor chose Judge M.V. Barnhill to conduct the 

A rather bizarre Move by Carpenter reaulted in a Biatrial. Caroenter 
ended hia ceae for conspiracy by introducing a device he had aeen la a 

"J" °f the day The Trial of Mary Du R an. Carpenter had con.tructed 
!»5 In? t 9 1 f ?;°i Zed 6tamy ° f Ad "holt, bullet-holeo, bloodet.ine, 

uL ll: ?E ? r VCil ! d thC " urdered and daughter wept. 

Just after the judge ordered the duaaiy removed, one juror, Joseph C. 
Campbell, became terror-etricken and vent mad. Thia led Barnhill to call 
a mistrial on September 9. Several jurora told reporter, that on the 
basis of the case thus far presented they would have voted for acquittal. " 

H.rn,,ih r p i8 !! ° f ^"25 J fo } lowed in Caetonie. Hundreda of Pen roamed 
^rr±l u5?i° B "!! C0untie8 » ^"roying NTWU anJ ILD property. 

To lllntl\l «! * r ^ a*™ 1 "' by a mob. Fie wa. later a£le 

to identify five of his ...allanta, who were tried but not convicted 

/<? U °l t " ti - on y 2 y- ruled inadmiasible on the ground th-t he 

did not believe in Cod. 26 ^ Saturd Septfillber u ^ ^ • 

d" D ?te th f e f^/JH 6 ^^ m ? "*Weea. They al.owere acquired, 
despite the fact that the murder hod been committed in broad daylight in 
the preaence of more than fifty people. 27 oay^gnc in 

n„ eJ? 8 ! trl ~ h i2 bCCn cnlled off co-Pletely when the aecond trial opened 
Tf tTT^c 30 ' ^ ILD ' ln * tactlcal blunder ' d *«i..ed Hay. and NeaT 
nr^nHn*^ °? defen8e » chefl y becauae they refused to follow the 
/r^ n i7 to™" 1 *' } iM th " the waa a frameup* Carpenter ahrewdly 

dropped charges against nine defendanta* including the three women, and 
reduced the chargea against the other aeven from first to aecond-degree 
murder, carpenter alao magged to get a jury more aympathetlc to the 
proaecutor. Although Seal and hla codefendanta confined theit testimony 
vlnS% ° Ct V w thC CMe ' Chelr ■"»"■•*■ permitted Edith Miller of the 
tZ litZHT i ! t S^ST t0 »™ clmim revolution and denounce reUgion from 
!5 J? « I atand. The result was, a. Liaton Pope writea, that "he trial 
of the Castonia defendant, turned into a hereay trial. John G. Carpenter 
focused he.vily on religious theme, in hi. final summation, a speech whose 
spaciousness Richard Weaver no doubt would have admired. 

h-nH^^T?^? 61 ^^^" th * 3ury> lf mt Aderholt'a death bed. He 
handed the bullet-riddled coat of Aderholt to hla weeping widow, tellinc 

o^™*,, " h0rae " " e t0ld ° f 8CCnM ° f frailty at tha union head" 8 
quarters. He even gave an encomium to the yarn made in Gaatonla: 

Why, you could wrap it around the fl un sixteen timea, around the 
moon thirteen times, sroimd Mercury, Venus, snd Sstum, stretch 
it from San Francisco to southernmost Afrlcs snd right back to 
Castonia. ZB 

He concluded: 

Do you believe in the flag of your country, floating in the breeze, 
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klaalng tha aunllght, alnglng the aong of freedom? Do you believe 
in North Carolina? Do you believe in good roada, the good roada of 
North Carolina on which the heaven-bannered hosts could walk ss 
fsr ss Ssn Frsnclsco? . . . Gaatonla— into which the union organizers 
came, flenda Incarnate, atrlpped of their hoofa and homa u bearing 
guna instead of pitchforka. . . . They came into peaceful, contented 
Gastonia, with ita flowers, birds, snd churches . . . sweeping 
like s cyclone and tornado to alnk damnable fanga into the heart 
and lifeblood of my community .... They stood it until the 
grest God looked down from the very bsttlements of hesven snd 
broke the chslns snd trsces of their pstlence snd csused then to 
call the officera to the lot and atop the infernal acenes thst 
came awaeplng down from the wild plains of Soviet Ruaala into the 
peeceful community of Gsstonla, bringing bloodahed and* death, 
creeping Uka the helliah aerpent into the Garden of Eden. 2 * 

Judga Barnhill denied all but one objection by the defenae to this aumma- 
tion. Court wss receaaed for the weakend aa aoon aa tha animation was 
finished. The jury wss sent out on Monday, October 21, and returned in 
leaa than an hour with a verdict of guilty. The judge sentenced Beal and 
the four other Northern defendants to seventeen snd twenty yesrs in the 
stste prison, Imposed sentences of twelve to fifteen yesrs on two others, 
snd a aentence of five td aeven yeara on the remaining one. 

Counsel for the defenae had taken a total of 159 exceptions to the 
trial, and filed an appeal to the North Carolina Supreme Court. The Court 
handed down ita decision in Auguat 1930, finding no error. Responding 
to objections sgslnst the sdmlsslon of religious issues in the trial, 
the Court concluded, "Ours is s religious people. This is historically 
true. American life everywhere, as expressed by its laws, its business, 
its cuatoma, ita aociety, gives sbundant recognition snd proof of the 
fact. -™ 

T j| e «ub«equent story of whst happened to Fred Beal and the other six 
defendants is perhsps even strsnger then the trisl itself. They sll jumped 
ball and fled to the Soviet Union, where Besl and some of the others 
rapidly became disillusioned. Beal saw that Soviet workers, under pressure 
from Stslln s demsnd for rapid induatrialization, themselves were subjected 
to the stretch-out. He slso saw firsthand the famines thst were csused by 
Stalin a agricultural policiea. Real secretly returned to the United Stotea, 
where he wrote Proletarian Journey , which waa aerlallzed in the Hesrst 
J??™! Eroicterlsn Journey is an eloquent and bitter book which attacka 
Stailnlam, the Amerlcsn Communist Psrty, snd liberal fellow- travelera who 
refuaed to listen to hla revelations sbout the truth of the Soviet system, 
a system which had even jailed hla fellow defendant, Louis McLaughlin, for 

I^W^JHa 5 ° f S r " d u ln J to8CW becau " he WM hwn ***' wss arreated 

f J2?S 2 "turned to North Carolina to serve his sentence. He wss psrdoned 
a« i u * UCh ■* ltatlon b y liberals and labor groupa, including the 
ATL, and he spent the rest of his life in poverty snd isolstion, returning 
to public view only to testify briefly ss -friendly witneaa before the House 
Un-American Activitiee Committee in 1947. 34 
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"Reading" the Strike 



The narrative of Gastonia can be told in many ways. I ended the 
previous aection of thia paper with the death of Fred Beal Mainly, I 
suspect, because for me Beal ia a tragically heroic figure. Soon after the 
end of the strike, many other writers Bought to impose a narrative line 
on the events. Of all the readera ot the Gaatonia text, only Fred Beal 
and the workers themselves failed to find what they expected. 

The Gaatonia eventa, in a senae, ajark the beginning of what Rene 
Glrard calls a "sacrificis! criaK?," or Kenneth Burke calle a ritual^ 
drama," culminating in a aearch for a aurrogate victim or ecapegoet. 
The pagea upon pagee of commentary on Gaatonia, even in their moat eelf- 
effacing acholarly momenta, all take aldea in one way or another, praiaiog 
heroea and blading villaina. The commentaries ofteo tell us more about the 
writera themselves than they do about the Uvea of the illiterate 
mountain folk, the "lintheada," who for one brief momeot acted heroically 
in the face of brutal oppreaalon. 

The Comauniat Party, for example, immediately reacted againer. its 
own failures iln Gastonia by expelling the other major leadera of the 
strike from the NTVU in 1929. J 3 In an Orwellian way, William Z. Foster 
rewrote the history of the strike in his 1937 book From Bryan to f,talln 
by giving credit for leadarahip of the atrika to William Dunne aod by 
calling Beal a "defendant who later turned traitor." 3 * Carl Reeve, who 
represented the Party'a International Labor Defenae at the trial, redreaaea 
ao*e of the official CPUSA injuatice to Beal in two poathumouely publiahed 
essay published in the Party' a theoretical journal Political Affaire 
in 1984. Reeve reatorea Real'a place in the hiatory of the atrlke but 
accuaea Beal. and othera of being "weak and faiothearfced" for not ataylng 
the courae that would lead to the triumph of aoclallam. Reeve comparea 
the Gaatonia atrlke to the J. P. Stevens organizing campaign of the 
1970' a and the campaign to free the Wilmington Ten, concluding: 

Thoae who do not turn away have the knowledge and aatiafaction 
that they are going forward with hiatory and that a better and 
fuller life for all la ahead, without exploitatioo, without 
racism, in a peaceful world, where aoclallam ia a fact of life. 

Another aet of readera have used the atrlke to extract leaaons 
about the evila of Communlam. Irving Howe and Lewia Coaer, for exaaple, 
take thia stance in their history of the Communist Party. They conclude, 

The streaa muat be placed upon the profound irresponsibility with 
which the Communists seized upon the desperation of the Gaatonia 
mill hands inorder to make political capital; the cynlciam that 
lay hidden like a canker in their idealiatic readineaa to auffer 
so long as it was "their" atrlke; the indifference to the dignity 
and needs of the human beings who* they involved and then manipulated 
in the interests of Ideology. In the Gaatonia atrlke, aa in ao many 
other situations, the Coamunlsta committed the greateat of all 
alns in their treatment of the workera': they used them. 36 

Howe and Cooer'a argument ia characteristic of the ao-called "ineti rational" 
view of American Communlam, which assume a that Comrnuniat policy waa always 
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directed from the top down. The argument makaa sense in terms of the conduct 
of the trial, but not in terms of the strike Itself, when one considers 
that it waa the workere, not Beal, who wanted the etrlke in the first 
place. One vondera, too, about thz "cynicism" of the many Communlata who 
rlaked their Uvea during the atrlke. W.J. Cash la perhapa more accurate 
in hla conclusion that the Southern reaerve army of aurplua labor and 
a constraining Southern Ideology were reaponalble for the atrike'a failure. 37 
The failure of the AFL-led textile rtrlke in Danville, Virginia, in 1930, 
and virtually all other Southern textile atrikea until the 1970'a are 
further evidence for Cash's position. 38 

Perhsps the itoat intereatlng aapect of the representation of the 
strike is its fictional depiction. Five of the novela written about Gastonia 
were by Party members or fellow- traveler! : Mary Heaton Vorse's Strike! . 
Grsce Lumpkin' a To Hake My Bread— which waa later made into a popular 
Broadway play, Let Freedom Ring !. William Rollins' The Shadow Before . 
Myra Page's The Gathering Storm , and Fielding Burke 'a Call Home the Heart . 
The penchant of proletarian novelists for writing about failed atrikes 
la a rather strange one. In Burke'a caae, the only novel to riae above 
the turgid vonvcntlona of proletarian literature, her deep interest in 
women' e conaclouaneaa reveala profound tensions in Communist Ideology. 
Her heroine, Xahma (a aort of Southern Emma Bovary) la really interesting 
to the reader, svao todey, but Only when aha la dealing with more peraonal 
concerns, such aa birth control, than with the atrlke itself. Burke 
locatea the failure if Comrnuniat Ideology to persuede her heroine in 
lahma'a phyalcsl eocounter with a black woman* after Iatima hea saved 
the life of the woman' a husband. The black woman'a embrace ao nauaeatea 
Ishma that ahe runs away Into the the mountains* back to the huaband 
she had deaerted to aeek her fortune in the world outside. There have 
been few serious readera of theae novela alnce the 1930'a, and all of 
them read the novela with differing ideological purpoaaa. Sylvia Jenklna 
Cook, for example, in her maglaterlel study, From Tobacco Road to Route 66 , 
retells the story aa an eplaode in the recurring American cultural atruggle 
to define the character of the Southern poor white. 39 Alice Keaaler-ttarrla 
and Paul Lauter, however, cell for a retelling of the atory, and the 
atory of the women writers who first told it, in order to reconstruct 
the history of American "aoclallst fettlnlam," to reexamine queatlona about 
the role of art in a revolutionary movement, and to "provide another piece 
of the puzzle that llluatratea how women have come to conaclouaneaa over 
the years." *0 

In contrast, Draper takea a mandarin atance of worldwearlneaa at 
revolutionary hubrla in his 1971 esssy, ''Gastonia Re vie i ted": 

In the American annala of the Third Period and the revolutionary 
upaurgc, Gaatonia cane flrat. It took place before the Wall Street 
craah and in aa unlikely a place aa one could have imagined. Little 
or no attention haa been paid to it in the recent books on the 
depraaalon. Yet it may hold a apaclal intereat for the preaent 
revolutionary generation— not becauae it auggeata how almllar a 
previous revolutionary generation waa but rather how different 
it waa. For ona generation, revolution may mean a change in 
"conaclousnesa"| for another, it meant going to Gaatonia or ita 
equlvalenta. The atory la worth telling both for ita own aake and 
for what it telle about the difference between yesterday and today. ** 
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The liberal sociologists of the 1930' a including Lie ton Pope, 
Jennings J. Rhyne, and othera tended to view Gaatonla a^ a "prize laboratory" 
to teat sociological theorlea, theorlea which themaelves no doubt could 
take a herlolc role in reforming rather than revolutionising aoclety. 2 
The characterlatlc liberal theme of reform la beat captured by Irving 
Bernstein's conclusion to the Gaatonla atory in hla hlatory of American 
labor, The Lean Yesrs'i 

A careful aearch of the wreckage reveals that not quite all was 
loat. There waa aome Improvement in working conditions. The ml 11 a 
in Gaaton County, for example, reduced the work week from alxty 
to fifty-five houra with the aame take-home; at Marlon houra were 
shortened by alx per week, wagea roae five per cent, and welfare 
waa liberalized. At ita 1930' a convention the Cotton Textile 
Institute voted to abollah night work for women and minors under 
eighteen. More Important than economic change, however, waa 
a stirring in men' a mlnda. Tha decent people of the aouth 
were profoundly dlaturbed by the rot expoaed when the atone was 
rolled over by the Piedmont revolt. Rellgloua bodiea began 
seriously to study and debate what might be done to better the 
lot of the mlllhand. The universities, notably North Carolina, 
undertook systematic investigation of the textile industry and 
the mill-village system. Finally, the atrlkea left nuclei of 
workmen, though bitter in defeat, determined to do battle again 
for their unlona when the time waa ripe. 43 

Bemsteln'a optimism la hardly borne out by aubaequent Southern labor 
hlatory. The aucceaa of the J. P. Stevena organizing effort in the 1970! a 
la largely attributable to the Influx of black workers into the textile 
Industry who lacked the traditional mill village psychology of the poor 
whltea. Further, even the Stevena contract aeems a largely hollow 
victory in light of capital flight from the South to the Third World. The 
Southern textile induatry loat aome 28,000 joba in 1984 alone. * 5 

The textile mllla In Gastonla today remain largely unorganized. Fred 
Rstchford, executive aecretary of the Gaatonla Chamber of Commerce In tha 
1970'a, and hlnaelf a longtime employee of Burlington Industries, the world's 
largest textile company, aald of the 1929 atrlke in Lor ay: 

One good thing about it la that there have been aeveral efforts to 
organize here in the planta and not one haa been successful. Some 
of the old folka in the planta remember that earlier time. ™ 

A larger study of the strike and Ita repreaentatlon might focua on 
what llayden White calla modes of emplotment uaed by hlatorlans of the 
atrlke. *' One could aay that the Communlata wrote the hlatory of the 
strike aa a romance, leading to an ultimate triumph of light over darkneaa. 
Liberals such aa Pope or Bernateln wrote the history In a comic mode, 
stressing the limited victories of reform. The antl-communlata auch as 
Howe end Coser or Draper vacillate between tragedy and aatlre. 

It would be all too easy to conclude s study of the various arguments- 
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tlve strategies Involved In representing the strike by making some 
fsshlonably post-8 tructursllst pronouncement that hlatory is ultimately 
an unallowable text. If no one 'a "consciousness" in the strike was 
exsctly correct , it does not follow that everyone's waa false . The 
Gaatonla atrlke and the aubaequent history of Southern textile workers 
largely aupporta Mcrxlat hypotheaea about the Importance of claaa 
atruggle In hlatory, the role of Ideology (particularly religion) In 
repreaalng workera, the doomed character of revolutionary efforts that 
do not or cannot aelze the atate apparatua, and the continuing problem 
of capital flight. The problem then, as slwsys In Marxian, la the once 
and future role of the Party'a rhetoric as the joker in the dialectical 
pack, 4* 
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THE PLACE OF MORALITY IN THE MODERN WORLD 



Philip Wander 
San Jose State University 



An ethics . . . , based largely on opposition 
to clericalism and dogmatic religion, ia 
confronted with the problem of an attitude to 
the compelling moral values that religion 
sometimes embodies. Naturalists have been 
inclined to feel secure in their 
methodological warfare with revelation, 
miracle, and rationalistic proofs of diety, 
but a little uncomfortable before the 
injunctions of humility and love. ... One 
wishes that Russell, immune to the emotional 
aura of Christianity and extraordinarily 
perceptive of the nuances of conduct, could 
have translated systematically the empirical 
import and application of the old concepts and 
demonstrated their greater felicity in a 
better philosophic environment. 1 
Justus Buchler 

One measure of tue power of religion at the turn of the 
century, and the change which has taken place, lies in the 
ferocity of the attacks leveled against it by those who spoke in 
favor of a modern world. For those who called for a society 
guided by the precepts of science and shaped by the miracles of 
technology, the modern world did not exist. It was a kind of 
dream, the future they were working to create. For those of us 
now living in advanced, industrialized societies, the "modern 
world is the one in which we live. All that remained, until 
recently, of the great struggle between science and religion was 
an allusion to Bishop usher's date of creation and the testimony 
of William Jennings Bryan in "Inherit the Wind." 

However secure the modern world may seem, however 
progressive, sophisticated, and free thinking one has become, 
there remains one area, staked out by the religionists in the 
great debate, that remains troubling, and this, as Buchler's note 
indicates, concerns the place of ethics and morality in the modern 
w0 u Ci Reliaiou » faith, whether Eastern or western', Protestant or 
Catholic, fixes on the realm of ends, visions called upon to 
orient judgment and guide action. Where, in our world, with its 
faith in science, evolution, mathematical physics, and technology, 
do we address the questions of how people ought to think and act? 
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The development of academic philosophy in the 20th century 
may be interpreted as an effort to answer this question. The 
specialisation taking this as its object of study is called 

ethics." The ways in which professional philosophers have 
? fc ^"Pu ea fc ? come t0 9 ri P* witn ethics in the last seventy years, 
both through what they have and have not said, is, I think, 
illuminating. The study of ethics in England and the United 
States, over this period, focused on the meaning of "good," 

ought, and "is"j rejected the worth of propositions associated 
with theology and metaphysics; and tried to transform the study of 
morality into a descriptive science. In the early 20th century, 

Sfi.'""! 1 !:! E ' Moore » ■« influential Cambridge philosopher and 
editor of Mind in the 1920s, in his book, Princlgia Ethica l 
attended to the "non-natural" properties of moral and ethical 
terms, meditated on examples drawn from the perception of colors 
and physical presence, all in an effort to "clarify" ordinary 
language. A. J. Ay re, in the early 1930s, introduced logical 
positivism to the English speaking world. In his book. Language. 
T.gpMU-flPfl I«oqlc, 3 Ayre divided intellectual activity into' the 
study of empirical propositions (the domain of science) and 
analytic propositions (the domain of logic and mathematics). 
Propositions associated with ethics, aesthetics, and theology he 
dismissed as nonsense. Metaphysics he equated with meaningless- 
ness, a way of talking filled with "emotive" terms. 

The study of ethics in England and the United States became, 
on the one hand, expositions on how people who actually debated 
moral issues used language, and, on .the other, following Charles 
L. Stevenson's Ethics and Language. 4 in the 1940s, an inquiry into 
the emotions associated with the use of moral terms. But whether 
the turn was toward linguistics or psychology, what is most 
striking about such work concerns the examples. The crises and 
confusions encountered by real people— cheating in business, 
capital punishment, bombing defenseless cities— were not taken 
seriously, were not, in fact, the sort of examples provided. By 
I960, Mary Warnock, in her survey. Ethics Since 19nn , denounced 
the trivialization of the subject, including the refusal of moral 
philosophers (she confined herself to England) to commit 
themselves to moral opinions, a problem arising out of the 
positivist distinction between moral philosophers who analyze the 
logic of moral discourse, and moralists who practice it. She 
looked forward to discussions containing long, complicated, more 
realistic examples, "i think," she concluded, "that the days of 
shouting to revive the fainting man, and the days of grading 
apples, are over." 5 

It is not as though philosophers were caught unawares. Of 
Moore and the ordinary language philosophers, R„ 6, CollingvooG, 
an Oxford philosopher and archeologist, wrote in his 
AtftpEiographv, in 1939, they have "destroyed everything in the way 
of positive doctrine they had ever possessed. Once more, I am 
concerned only with the effect on their pupils, it was . . . to 
convince them that philosophy was a silly and trifling game, and 
to give them a life-long contempt for the subject."' A decade 
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after Nary Warnock's hopeful prediction, Ernest Gellner, an 
English philosopher and anthropologist , commented on the state of 
1 professional philosophy in the United States. Re noted t*«* 
avoidance of real issues and a preoccupation with methcu as an end 
in itself i 

A heavily professionalised, routinized profession is 
tackling an issue which, precisely, is about the 
relation of the technical-professional to the personal, 
individual, and ultimate; and in as far as it tries to 
satisfy some non-professional style of life, it tends to 
be alien models which alone have glamour for it. The 
result — an unconvincing, tedious, largely irrelevant 
technicality, and a sad dependency on foreign ■odes, an 
absence of local roots. 7 

Alasdair Maclntyre's recent book, After Virtue . 8 with its 
excoriation of modern academic philosophy, is part of an ongoing 
indictment. * * 

The attack, and it is occurring in a number of fields of 
study, focuses primarily on the impact of logical positivism, but 
it expands to include any philosophy (realism, naturalism, 
behaviorism, pragmatism, etc.) which share the following 
assumptions; (1) A distrust in or repudiation of the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual potential of ordinary people; 
(2) A belief in the privileged insights of a technically trained 
scientific elite; (3) A rejection of idealism, metaphysics, and 
the subordination of moral and ethical questions to science; (4) 
An uncritical faith in the progressive nature of Science, 
Technology, or the Scientific Method. Pursued in a variety of 
ways, the critique questions the equation of Science with Reason, 
to be precise the assumption that anything not sanctioned by 
science, scientific method, or scientists is either non-rational 
or irrational, "whatever knowledge is attainable," Russell once 
stated, "must be attained by scientific methods; and what science 
cannot discover, mankind cannot know." 9 It is this attitude, the 
assertion of the epistemological primacy of science and the 
scientific method, which is nov being disputed. 

Taken in isolation this attitude and the assumptions it makes 
are striking in their familiarity. It is odd to think that they 
were once radical propositions. To understand the historical 
origins of these themes, the problems to which they formed 
strategic answers, the attractions they had for real audiences is 
to understand a world in which science and technology held some 
hope for the future, but were being held back by a different faith 
and obscured by a different sort of common sense. In an effort to 
get at these origins, it might prove useful to examine one text 
which various schools in academic philosophy recognize as seminal, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein's Trac tatus Log^co-Philosophicus . 10 Logical 
positivists and analytic or common language philosophers alike 
point to the Tractatus as a founding document. 
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Acknowledged as a source of inspiration, its arguments 
engaged, redefined, corrected, and refuted, the Tract ates has, 
nevertheless, remained isolated in the hypothetical space of 
propositional logic. That is to say the historical context in 
which it was written, itc appeal to and interpretation by 
different audiences has, until recently, played little ? it in the 
professional dialogue over it. Burdoned by formal analysis and 
systems of logical notation the text itself helped to encourage, 
both substantively and stylistically, the human voice, speaking 
through the Tract atus . was stilled. H One of the many virtues of 
Allan Janik and Stephen Toulmin*s book, Wittgenstein' m v| enna f 12 
is the recovery of the rhetc leal dimension in the explication of 
philosophical texts, the Tractatus in particular. This work along 
with masterful treatment of politics and culture in Carl 
Schorske's Fin-De-Siecle Vienna * 3 not only burst through the 
remarkably persuasive limitations placed on the meaningful by 
modern philosophy, but manage to explore the reasons for and 
attractions of modernism itself. 

The Tractatus , as the product of an actual author, 
constructed in a particular time and place, was culled by 
Wittgenstein from notebooks he had been keeping while a member of 
an artillery regiment in the Austrian army during the Great war. 
In an Italian prisoner of war camp, in 1918 he brought together 
several propositions about language and logic on which he had been 
working, established an order for them, producing a manuscript 
which was smuggled out of the camp by a friend of John Maynard 
Keyens and delivered to Wittgenstein's teacher and friend at 
Cambridge, Bertrand Russell. Translated by C. K. Ogden from the 
German, it appeared in English in 1922 with an introduction by 
Russell. Some eighty pages long, containing a series of numbered 
propositions, ranging from common sense definitions, to 
technically drawn deductions, to the most sibylline comments on 
death, ethics, and silence, the Trac tatus remains a remarkable and 
varied document. 

Because of the hermetic nature of the text, it is virtually 
impossible to infer the historical context surrounding the 
production of the Tractatus and its early reception. There is no 
mention of the Habsburg Empire or the Vienna where Wittgenstein 
grew up. There is only one reference to an Austrian, Fritz 
Hauthner, and that a repudiation. References to Russell and 
Gotfried Frege exist, passing mention made of whitehead and Moore. 
These references are brief, often technical allusions not 
involving quotations. 

It is, therefore, necessary to go beyond the text to fathom 
the historical context in which it was produced and interpreted. 
The Vienna in which Wittgenstein grew up was a cultural center. 
It was the Vienna of Ernst Mach, Karl Kraus, Gustav Klimpt, Oscar 
Kokoska, Gustav Malher, and Arnold Schoenberg among others. 
Brahms was a visitor in the Wittgenstein home as was the young 
Bruno Walter. This was the Vienna of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
an aggregate of warring nationalities held together by a central 
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government dominated by a Monarchy. For the state to survive, for 
government to function, no one group of subjects could be favored 
at the expense of another. As a consequence, the ruling elite 
encouraged in the arts, architecture, literary, and intellectual 
life an ftvant guajde. whose work was not merely abstract, but also, 
and this was its political import, non-par ticularist* a style 
detached from national, local, ethnic, racial, religious, in brief 
historical associations. Such a style reduced the likelihood of 
conflict and, at the same time, favored, ironically enough, the 
rise of cosmopolitanism. Thus, during the final stages of a 
reactionary state, conditions were such that it encouraged, among 
others, artists, free-thinking intellectuals, and Jews. 

Stylistically, the Tractatu s is of a piece with other forms 
of cultural expression in pre-war Vienna in its disengagement from 
history and from forms of expression associated with ordinary 
existence (i.e. conversation, poetry, plays, speeches, etc.). 
When examples do appear, and they rarely do, they are taken from 
music, mathematics, and logic. Mathematical notation 
predominates. The sense of coherence that comes from integrating 
the comments of others, drawing from many different groups or 
schools, fashioning transitions relating, through words, cultural 
variety and historical complexity is absent in the Tractatus . In 
its place exists a much tighter and, in our world, a mora 
persuasive organizational strategy, the consecutive numbering of 
sentences or propositions. Quite apart from the logical 
entailments actually displayed and recommended, the appearance of 
order in the Tractatus gained from the use of numerical sequencing 
imposes itself at a glance. The withdrawal from everyday life, or 
at least everyday life as Wittgenstein might have recollected it 
during the war, was a conscious one, and it related to the 
overwhelming complexity examples from that sphere were bound to 
introduce. Colloquial language, he writes, is part of the human 
organism and no less complicated than it, but "it is humanly 
impossible to gather immediately the logic of language from 
it • . . the silent adjustments to understand colloquial language 
are enormously complicated" (4.002). Stylistically, in relation 
to everyday life, history, and ethical and moral issues, 
Wittgensteins treatise is to the essays of Kraus and Preud, the 
latter with its clearly drawn characters with their animality 
contained in classical Greek drama, as the art nouveau paintings 
of Gustav Klimpt are to the Cubism of Picasso and Braque. 

Just as the Tractatus , philosophically, repudiated the 
historical, anecdotal, sensuous, and the emotional, restricting 
its subject matter to still life, so does Cubism in art. 
Rejecting impressionism, they verge on quasi-geometric forms. 
True, the T£ac£atus i 8 influenced by, takes up the major themes in 
Russell and whitehead's Princ iple Hajjgmatjca r but the break 
stylistically between the Pr incjpla and the work of P. H. Bradley, 
for example, is enough to indicate a generic difference and to 
reflect on the nature of its appeal and audience. 
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Not only are the examples, style, and logic in the Tractatus 
divorced from the everyday world, but so also, and quite 
explicitly, is the persona it commends— the "philosophical I"i 

The philosophical I is not the man, not the human body 
or the human soul of which psychology treats, but the 
metaphysical subject, the limit— not part of the world 



The boundless translucence which is the "philosophical I," is not 
an actor but a species of Ideal Observer* Action, the rational 
deliberation of policy, has nothing to do with logic in the 
Tractatus : 

The world is independent of my will (6.373). Even if 
everything we wished were to happen, this would only be, 
so to speak, a favour of fate, for there is no logical 
connexion between will and world, which would guarantee 
this . . . (6.374). 

In the absence of an existential I, one who can act in the here 
and now with the aim of changing the world, there is no need, nor 
can there be any justification for talk about morality and ethics. 

Of the will as the subject of the ethical we cannot 
speak (6.423). 

There is no way to talk meaningfully about such things, because in 
this world. 

All propositions are of equal value (6.4). 

There can be no ethical propositions because propositions cannot 
express anything higher (6.42). 

This is not to say that, for Wittgenstein, whose learning and 
sensibilities moved through every cultural sphere in old Vienna, 
moral, ethical, and aesthetic concerns were meaningless. They 
were not pertinent to the logic worked out in the Tract atus ; 

It is clear that ethics cannot be expressed. Ethics is 
transcendental. (Ethics and Aesthetics are one). 
(6.421). 

After the war, Wittgenstein's brother who had been a concert 
pianist and lost an arm in the war, commissioned a piano concerto 
for the left hand, by a Prench composer, Maurice Ravel. Ludwig 
himself was a fine amateur musician. I mark this, as do Janik and 
Toulmin, to indicate something of the class, the Wittgensteins 
wore quite wealthy, and the culture, especially the richness of 
the culture, within which his comments about music and aesthetics, 
and by implication ethics, may be interpreted. 
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While the Tractatus, through its author, nay be aituated in 
the context of pre-war Vienna, its reception by the members of the 
Vienna Circle, founded by Moritz Schlick in 1924, occura in a 
radically altered hiatorical context. I dc not wish to deny the 
intellectual continuities which occur, a continuing interest in 
the works of Mach and Frege for example, or a commitment to using 
science and mathematics as a model for knowledge, but to emphasize 
a change which had occurred in the socio-political and cultural 
context. The Empire was destroyed. Austria had a population of 
some seven millions after the war, compared with seventy-millions 
under the Monarchy. A state of civil war now existed between 
Red Vienna and the outlying areas. Even nationhood stood in 
doubt, as the middle-classes were bent of joining Austria with 
Germany, and the themes of racial purity and anti-Semitism were 
becoming viable politically. For the academics, Schlick, Carnap, 
Goedel, Waismann, Bergmann, and the others who met after the war, 
the old culture was dead. Religion, government, politics, simple 
forms of civility had failed. The old order could not be revived. 
Amidst the collapse, they looked about them for something 
promising a more coherent future. They placed their faith in 
science and mathematics 5 in the methods used in these areas which 
had proved so powerful and exciting, methods which work even when 
all else passes into irrationality and despair. However quaint 
Wittgenstein may have appeared to them in Spring, 1927, at their 
first meeting, as he read aloud the poems of the Indian mystic, 
Rabindrath Tagore, they had found in the Tract atus an approach to 
language confining it to what to them made sense. They could 
retrieve language from the madness of politics and place it at the 
service of science and mathematics. The logic which came to be 
associated with the Vienna Circle divided the world into 
propositions of fact and propositions of definition. All other 
propositions become meaningless not because of their 
transcendental status, but meaningless because they could not be 
transformed into questions of fact or elemental definitions. 

Science and mathematics are progressive; the applications of 
science have enormous potential in helping mankind; therefore, the 
logic of science should be applied to language itself in a world 
where irrationality and illogic pass for reason. Wittgenstein 
dissociated himself from the positivist program in the early 
1930s. Otner philosophers unconvinced by the "logic" attributed 
to mathematical physics, the paradigmatic science in the 
positivist critique (the effort to show one logic underlying all 
the sciences was ongoing), argued for a different approach to 
logic. The issue was framed by Collingwood. He objected to 
"propositional logic"* 

According to propositional logic • • . truth or 
falsehood . . . belongs to propositions as such. . . . 
It seemed to me that this doctrine was a mistake due to 
the early partnership between logic and grammar. The 
logician's propositions seemed to me a kind of ghostly 
double of the grammarian's sentence. 
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There is, he argues, a different way of understanding logic in 
relation to propositions: 

This attempt to correlate the logical proposition with 
the grammatical indicative sentence has never been 
altogether satisfactory. There have always been people 
who saw that the true 'unit of thought' was not the 
proposition but something more complex in which the 
proposition serves as answer to a question." 

A logic of question and answer breaks out of the bounds of 
psychology and method and comes to grips with actual people in 
real situations. Collingwood's most famous work is The Id ea of 
liStfiJtfr it is a logic enabling us to fathom the action making 
up an historical event that he has in mind. This is a logic which 
can cope with a range of allusions and concerns encompassing what 
•n observer might call history or culture, a logic which does 
justice to the ongoing flow, the reality of history and culture 
found in the eternal present of dialogue and purposeful activity. 

This is the logic underlying Janik and Toulmin's treatment of 
Wittgenstein. Through a logic of question and answer, the 
Tractatus becomes, more than a text or a philosophical position, a 
response to issues, part of an ongoing dialogue. Responds to the 
Tractatug, its reception by different audienceu at dif f Aitht 
times, become not only ideas about or rejoinders to the aractatus, 
but interpretations of the text in the context of different sorts 
of questions. 

A question posed in and through the Tractatus was how is it 
possible to make sense through language during a period of 
economic, political, and social disintegration. This was, in the 
postwar period, roughly the question asked by members of the 
Vienna Circle. Whether or not they actually articulated the 
question, it is a question which makes sense of their project, 
gives it purpose. The persona embedded in the answer, the 

philosophical I, M the commitment to the natural sciences, to a 
world of colorless, isolated, anticeptic "facts," to the 
hypothetical space of mathematics, to symbolic forms detached from 
politics and culture, from history itself, the resort to method or 
technique as a way of stipulating what is and what is not 
meaningful, all this can be understood not only as a brilliant and 
complex idea, but also as a strategic response to the problems 
facing the Empire as well as the needs of rebuilding after the 
war. 

The psychology implied in an Ideal Observer, the doing away 
with subjectivity, making one perfectly responsive to the findings 
of science, the work of technically trained people in positions of 
power and influence (i.e. scientists, applied scientists, and 
expertise) fits the needs of a central government in a society 
where hope for stability lies in effacing all signs of localism, 
that is ways of understanding, seeing, and acting one grows up 
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with, learns from the family, at church, or from one's immediate 
friends. 

As industrialized nations after the Great War consolidated 
the powers granted the state to prosecute a world war, as the huge 
corporations emerged and the agrarian areas emptied into the 
worker's enclaves we call metropolitan areas, the prestige of 
science and technology grew. It is in this new world that the 
logic embedded in the Trac tatus and amended by logical positivism 
ceased being a revolutionary challenge and became more a natter of 
common sense. 

An uncritical celebration of the ideals of science, a belief 
in mathematics and science as a guarantee of progress, these 
themes merge in positivism, so that, in the way Comte envisioned 
it, positivism expanded in the public space to become a secular 
religion or what we now call "Scientism." The point here, 
however, is the degree to which positivism, as a world view, 
accords with the needs of government bureaucracies and a corporate 
state for unattached and "objective" expertise. Scientism, 
operating through structures evolved during two world wars, 
encourages a persona which uproots the subject/ severs, in the 
name of professionalism, all links to the subject's life world, 
reduces ethics and morality (in contrast to "professional 
standards and commitment") to nonsense, and calls for the removal 
of important decisions from the public space and places them in 
the hands of expertise. Having constructed an Ideal Observer, 
ScKntism further subordinates the subject, this time the subjects 
to be described, experimented on, or otherwise acted on, through 
its procedures for knowing. Through the "scientific method" 
people become objects (i.e. objects of study) and masses (i.e. 
aggreg tea to be studied and described rather than individuals or 
groups to be consulted with or understood on their own terms). 
Through the logic attributed to mathematical physics are methods 
secured arbitrarily repudiating, as unscientific, ways of knowing 
based on egalitarian relationships between the knower and the 
known. It is faith in instruments — which are simply assumed to be 
neutral and wielded by ideal observers— and the "findings" made 
possible by their application which disengage the practice of 
science from questions about meaning and purpose. Questions about 
purpose, the moral implications of objectif ication, the ethical 
basis of the structure employing people to use such instruments 
are, in Scientism, not merely evaded but transformed into evidence 
of irrationality or auti-intellectualism. 

At the heart of Scientism is an uncritical acceptance of the 
goal of prediction and control, to the harnessing of nature (i.e. 
the goal of natural science) and, when the objects to be studied, 
classified, or experimented on are people, to the imposition of 
order on even unwilling subjects. The fact that people have to be 
required, either by government, the corporation, or the 
university, to become "subjects," because of the nature of the 
methods employed (often statistical requirements), is not a 
Problem but rather a given in Scientism. 
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While Scientism may usefully be understood as the religion of 
technocracy, its historic reluctance to allow personal experience 
or the life-world to determine what is logical, rational, or moral 
has provided points of resistance in the struggle between 
progressive centralists and proto-f ascistic localists. Such a 
conflict took place toward the end of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
in post-war Austria, and during the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic in Germany. In the United States elements of positivism, 
pragmaticism, and realism ("realistic" policies becoming the 
byword for reasonable) informed the Progressive movement and 
Roosevelt's Mew Deal in the 1930s and 40s. Throughout this period 
technically trained expertise grew in prominance in the national 
government and worked closely with other progressive forces 
against local bastions of racism, authoritarianism, and greed. 

Scientism, wedded to liberal, progressive politics can, and 
did in the 1950s and early 60s, lay claim to a vision and methods 
for realizing it superior to other groups in the political sphere. 
In the struggle to make progress, people who are not objective, 
who are biased, unscientific, outmoded become obstacles. 
Religious groups had been accused of being superstitious, 
metaphysical, and anti-intellectual in the 19th and early 20th 
century; political groups were characterised as inefficient, 
unprogressive, and Ideological in the period following the Second 
World War in the United States. The incarnation of Scientism I 
refer to here was called the "end of ideology movement" associated 
with social scientists such as Daniel Bell, Edward Shi lis, Seymore 
Martin Lipoet, Irving Kristol, and Richard Hofstadter. 1 * They did 
not call for an end to ideological disputes. Ideological struggle 
was over* Political debate, class conflict, protest movements 
were no longer necessary, had become obstacles to efficient 
government. Experts in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations in 
the 1960s announced that they were poised not only to win the war 
on poverty, ignorance, and disease at home (completely eliminate 
them), but also to begin the task of nation-building abroad. 17 

Scientism, joined with central governments trying to stave 
off civil war, fight fascism, promote racial equality, and 
eliminate poverty, etc., can ignore the theoretical problems 
concerning the place of ethics and morality in its world view. 
Richard Hofstadter, in his apologia for liberal Scientism, noted 
its rise during the Progressive era and its precipitous fall after 
the war. One reason for this fall, he wrote in Anti-Intellec- 
tual Ism i n American Life , was that the "intellectuals" may have, 
in the words of Walter Lippman, "supplied the Battalion of Death 
with too much ammunition. "i & But with the re-emergence of 
intellectuals— technically trained "experts"— during the New Deal 
and then, what to Hofstadter in the early 1960s, looked like their 
ultimate vindication in the Kennedy administration, liberal 
Scientism, in its triumph over fundamentalism's revolt against 
modernity, became equated with "political intelligence" t 

Characteristically, the political intelligence, if it is 
to operate at all qb a kind of civic force rather than 
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3 * . as a mere aet of maneuvers bo advance thia or that 

special interest, must have ita own way of handling the 
facts of life and of forning strategies. It accepts 
conflict aa a central and enduring reality and 
understands hunan society as a form of equipoise based 
upon the continuing process of compromise. It shuns 
ultimate showdowns and looks upon the idea of total 
partisan victory aa unattainable, aa merely another 
variety of threat to the kind of balance with which it 
is familiar. It is sensitive to nuances and sees things 
in degrees. It is essentially relativist and skeptical, 
but at the same time circumspect and humane (pp. 134- 



What carries the weight in Bofstadter's celebration of political 
intelligence, from the standpoint of ethics and morality, is the 
term "humane." while it is possible to impute to expertise or 
technocracy humane beliefs as an act of faith, there is also the 
matter of the policies actually promoted. 

Put simply, when conflict is not between progressive 
centralists and fascistic or racist localists, but between 
emperial and pro-nuclear centralists and anti-emperial and 
anti-nuclear localists, a commitment to silencing or effacing 
local commitments may be called into doubt. In his rejoinder to 
the end of ideology movement, Michael Novak, in 1968, noted that 
the war in Vietnam was a liberal, a pragmatists 1 war. Opposition 
to it encounters a "vast consensus, a tradition that has been 
appropriated with growing extension and solidity since at least 
the first days of the New Deal. That tradition is anti-meta- 
physical f it values compromise and- adjustment; it prides itself 
upon its diagnosis of 'real 1 interests and its estimate of 
immediate 'realizable 1 possibilities! it thinks itself, in a word, 
unusually • realistic. 1 "19 m his view, the anti-ideologues were 
simply blind to their own ideology. They too had interests. 
Their own "subjectivity," their value judgments, predilected 
standards (like "quantification"), and political preferences, all 
evidence choice and, therefore, responsibility. This they conceal 
in the white light of their suppressed ideals. The partiality of 
these ideals, along with the consequences of acting on them, 
becomes mystified. The American intellectual community, Novak 
declares, mystifies such issues in its uncritical preference for 
"how to questions" and its mindless commitment to "prediction and 
control": 

Such questions demand as much quantification as the 
material will bear ('and then some'). Effectively, this 
preference removes the intellectual community from 
facing value questions and questions of ends — these are 
'soft' questions and those who deal with them are 
considered unprofessional. Rewards go to hard-nosed 
analysts who provide the power of prediction and control 
(p. 391). 
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Government experts, during the war in Vietnam, employed .£he 
rhetoric of science, as well as the methods, in support of 
American policy. Actions were measured through tonnage dropped, 
acres defoliated, and body counts, progress assured through 
infra-red detection on the ground and precision bombing from the 
air. Through the rhetoric of science, the language of Sclent ism 
used to legitimize government actions, the victims of the war were 
imprisoned in the hypothetical space of mathematical symbols, 
their cries muffled by the massive walls of descriptive 
statistics, their ordeal intensified by the miracles of military 
science and technology. 

This may be too complex an argument for an approach to 
language built on examples such as "here now is a brown patch" and 
"a bachelor is an unmarried man," but I do not want irony to cloud 
the issue. The official use of statistics (i.e. body counts) 
referring to physical objects (i.e. bodies) legitimized the war in 
Vietnam by offering an "objective" index of progress and by 
neutralising victimage. This use of language conforms to the 
strictures laid down by various forms of Scientism. Methods can 
be and were, in fact, established to verify body counts. The 
claims were, in a word, falsifiable. New techniques were employed 
to test hypotheses about more efficient ways to establish more 
favorable ratios. The "data" were, of course, embedded in larger 
issues having to do with official policies and the value of 
American and Vietnamese lives. Insofar as the sciences are 
content to describe, to accept the world as given without 
inquiring into who gave it, why it is given, and what occurs when 
it is "found" through scientific methods, they contain nothing 
enabling one to evaluate the "facts" or to determine the most 
"humane" to treat them (whether, in the case of Vietnam, it was 
better to call the stuff of body-counts "murders," "unnecessary or 
meaningless deaths," "slaughter," "patriotic sacrifice," 
"corpses," or to render them numerically). 

Science stands mute before the stuff observed. It has no 
obligation to examine the consequences following on the use of 
scientific procedures. The degree to which stuff is legitimized 
in the act of being observed and recorded in prescribed ways, the 
degree to which the symbolic transformation of unnecessary 
suffering into brute fact contributes to the policies continuing 
the suffering lies beyond the realm Science, unless contracted to 
look into such matters. In the absence of support, however, such 
questions are concealed not only in the "givens," but also in the 
"findingSf" terms relieving those who accept what is in the 
attitude of an explorer in an alien country of all responsibility 
save for following the proper steps and keeping accurate records. 

In the broader political context in American society, the 
language of science is associated with technocracy} the language 
of morality with religious groups; and the language of ideology 
with leftist political parties. However crude, these associations 
do clarify socio-political struggle. The technocratic party's 
effort at totalization, at de-legitimizing its rivals through the 
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end-of-ideology movement in the eas:V/ Sundered not on the 

influence of the opposition, but on tho aUlance between Scientism 
and government policy in Vietnam. With the appropriation of the 
rhetoric of science by representatives of the military-industrial- 
educational complex to legitimize this construction of multi- 
billion dollar weapons systems, there is no reason to believe that 
a new end-of -ideology movement will appear, at l&aot not one aimed 
with a sincere belief that science and scientifically trained 
expertise should be the makers of our destiny, 

Even if progressive centralists begin to see the light, 
Scientism offers little hope. The assumption that the good, the 
true, and the humane will once again be embraced by a unified, 
self-correcting scientific "community* and, through its 
representatives (experts, consultants, advisors), impress itself 
on decision makers, in the way that Fabian socialism was supposed 
to work in England, seems hopelessly naive, the sort of naivete 
which can, however, protect itself through a firm resolve to 
remove science from history and, in the case of Vietnam and the 
war industries, from living memory. 

In the absence of a constituency able to influence decision 
making, the scientist who would oppose government or corporate 
policy can no longer lay claim to being an agent for progress. 
Calling someone an "expert" or a "scientist" does not tell us 
anything about his or her politics or morality, nothing at all. 
This is because neither Science nor a technical education can be 
pointed to as a unambiguous instrument for human progress. A 
scientist in opposition is simply one wore individual in a society 
so confused about democracy that it equates the opinions of 
publics with the findings of public opinion polls. What happens 
when scientists disagree? Debates take place over the nature of 
research, research methods, the interpretation of findings. 
Inquiries are made into the shape given scientific knowledge 
through the system paying for it. when experts disagree, the 
issues fall back into common language, a medium wherein "facts" 
can be debated, "methods" cross-examined, and "findings" 
scrutinized over their moral, ethical, and political implications. 

What then is the place of morality in the modern vorld? I do 
not believe the question is equivalent to asking vh«t is the place 
of religion in the modern world, though there is considerable 
overlap. Frederick Copleston, an historian of philosophy, puzzled 
over the metoric rise of logical positivism. One o2 the urgent 
problems of our times lies in reconciling technical industrialized 
civilization with religious faith, artistic sensibility, and the 
perception of moral values. But while there is no real conflict 
between scientific theory and revealed dogma, the empirical 
sciences, he notes, have fostered an outlook unfavorable to 
metaphysics and religion. The cause is not, however, to be found 
academic philosophy, but rather in the c type of mind" produced by 
an industrialized, technical civilization, governed predominantly 
by economic values. The materialism of commerce and worship of 
efficiency in the here and now of digital clock time produce a 
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consciousness "naturally" closed to the Transcendent, to 
metaphysics, and to theology, in my opinion, writes Copleston, 

i£ i 8 , th ? e * i8tence °* this type of mind, or of this mentality, 
which is largely responsible for the influence of posltivist 
philosophy in such countries as England, Sweden, and the United 
States. * u We are, in the modern world, persuaded to reject not 
only the past, RO st especially the "pre-scientif ic era," but also 
everything hostile to the ideology of corporate capitalism, in 
other parts of the world, state socialism. 

How does this relate to the question of morality? Morality 
concerns individual conduct ("how ought I act") and the standards 
for the evaluation of conduct in actual communities ("what is the 
good by which I should guide my actions"), when the individual is 
taken in isolation, crisis requiring him or her to examine conduct 
and evaluate courses of action make themselves felt. This is the 

felt need" pragmatists talk about when pushed to define a 
problem, and the powerful sense of ethical issues positivists 
concede when they Identify an emotive dimension in moral and 
ethical definitions. But the place of morality, the origins of 
the idiom, images, rules, stories, arguments, and feelings called 
upon in the here and now to clarify what one is doing or about to 
do lies in the space provided by traditional groups (family, 
church, professions) and voluntary associations (friendships, 
action groups, unions, movements) to which individuals refer when 
taking stock of who they are or ought to be. 

The question linking political, religious, and professional 
groups in the modern world concerns their continued existence in 
the great metropolises dominated by the corporate state 
communicating day after day, year after year, an ideology of 
consumerism, promoting tin subtle terrors of not possessing 
consumer products in and through a "popular" culture filled with 
stories about the threat oi physical violence and the joys and 
perils of recreational sex. The continuation of mass based 
political movements and the emergence of both the Catholic church 
and Protestant fundamentalists into the political sphere are 
symptoms of a growing disenchantment with the modern world. The 
issues raised, ranging from abortion to nuclear weapons, signals 
an unwillingness on the part of many to contain moral and ethical 
issues in the silence of individual choice, the vagaries of 
professional codes, or the results of scientific research. 

CONCLUS ION! 



Religious communities in the United States, most recently the 
Catholic church, political groups, communities of artists, 
writers, and intellectuals, people who get together and talk over 
real issues are approaching a common vision on the dangers of the 
war industry and its impact on the political process. Within the 
scientific community are those, one can read their work in the 
Bulje^ijTi^of the_ Atomi c Scien tists, who also stand in opposition. 
Increasingly scientists, in various fields, have assumed 



leadership in this opposition. Leas than a quarter of a century 
*0Q»» vhile American social scientists were proclaiming the end of 
ideology, Bertrand Russell called for a radical change in the 
scientists* conception of duty. Scientists the world over, he 
said, should join in enlightening nan kind as to the perils of a 
great war and in devising methods for its prevention. Such action 
would entail personal dangers. "But after all," he argued, "it is 
the labours of scientists which have caused the danger and on this 
account, if on no other, scientists nust do everything in their 
power to save mankind from the madness which they have made 
possible. "21 
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Argument from history is common in deliberative debate; political 
advocates routinely look to the "lessons of history"— legal precedents, 
rerallel scenarios, or traditional wisdom— to guide docision-nckinq and to 
justify policies. Perhaps, as Ernest liay suggests, looking to the past is 
human nature— a habit of thinking/ Put wliatever die cause, looking to 
history for answers gives historiography on-going political relevance. 
Historiography, when evoked in debate over contemporary issues, functions 
rhetorically to constrain interpretations of current events and to lhnit 
consideration of policy options. 

Historians often write with an eye toward influencing political 
decision-making. And not surprisingly, they disagree on tlve proper point of 
view and on the "lessons" of history. Few still insist that historiocreihy 
must be "complete" and "objective" if it is to provide lessons for 
policymakers. Historians generally recognize that political and social 
processes are complex, multi-faceted phenomena which cannot possibly bp 
described exhaustively. They know they must inevitably report only a trail 
slice of past reality, and that their data may be selectively preserved or 
otherwise sketchy. Moreover, historians recognize that their own beliefs ant' 
values inevitably color their interpretations of historical evidence- ttius, 
modern historians strive, not so much for objectivity, but for 
persuasiveness. All historiography is partial and subjective. Some accounts 
are just more believable than others. 

this essay examines two competing frameworks for describincj anti 
interpreting American foreign policy in the historiography of the Vietnam 
era. Ihe first, which may be called the "traditional" perspective, includes 
both official" interpretations developed in the accounts of those involved 
in policymaking in the Cold War era, and a "liberal-realist" criticjue by 
professional historians. ahe second perspective, now heft revisionism, 
gained popularity in the mid-1960's through the early l<)70's. It reflected 
tlio beliefs and values undergirding radical protest against the war in 
Vietnam. 

ahese differing porsi>ectives on history are contrasted most strikingly 
in two areas of disagreement. Hie two schools clashed most vigorously over 
the question of responsibility for the Cold War. Traditional writers placcu 
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blame for world tensions squarely on the Soviets, while New Left revisionists 
placed ■ varying degrees of blame on ftnerican policymakers. Second, 
traditional and revisionist historians differed theoretically on the nature 
of domestic influences on American foreign policy. More conventional writers 
attributed significant powers to public opinion; they treated it as a 
dominant influence. In dissent, the revisionists highlighted the interests 
of a ruling economic elite. Obey attributed much decision-making to the 
desire to protect corporate America's interests overseas, while they 
described a disinterested general public stupified by a rhetoric of illusion 
and myth. 

Doth historical perspectives contributed to our understanding of 
post-war American foreign policy. While New Left revisionists employed 
questionable methods and doubtful theoretical premises, and while their 
writings were irritatingly polemical, they did force more traditional 
historians to rethink their own overly simplistic interpretations of American 
foreign policy. In the end, the result may be a synthesis superior to both 
traditional and revisionist historiography. Through a synthesis of the two 
perspectives, a more complete view of post-war diplomatic history emerges, 
along with a more sophisticated theoretical understanding of the forces 
shaping American foreign policy. 



The Origins of the Gold War 



Otoe history of the Cold War, especially the question of its origins, has 
been perhaps the most controversial topic in all of American diplomatic 
history. The debate became particularly heated in the mid-1960' s, as young 
New teft historians challenged the "official" interpretation found in the 
memoirs, diaries, and travelogues of American politicians and diplomats, 
along with the "liberal-realist" critiques of professional historians. One 
more radical of the New Leftists, or the so-called "Wisconsin School," 
provoked the most vigorous controversies over American foreign policy since 
World War n. ait questions about their scholarly practices and their 
theoretical assumptions detracted from tf 3 persuasiveness of their case. 

The primary target of the revisionists was the "official" history of the 
Cold War, Identified most frequently with the memoirs of Harry S. Truman. 
Published in 1955, Truman's memoirs held the Soviets entirely responsible for 
the rapid deterioration of relations following World War II. In witnessing 
the Russians at Potsdam, Truman learned that the Soviets were not "earnest 
about peace" and that they hoped to exploit post-war chaos to spread 
coimunist ideology. This led him to conclude that this "new menace" was 
every bit as grave as Nazi Germany and her allies." ahe Russians, according 
to Truman, "were coldly determined to exploit the helpless condition of 
Europe to further Communism rather than cooperate with the rest of the 
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world."' 



The "official" interpretation contrasted this aggressive, expansionist 
portrait of the Soviets with a portrayal of America as unselfish and 
idealistic. "For the first time in the history of the world," Truman wrote, 
a victor was willing to restore the vanquished as well as to help its 
allies. According to Truman, containment was defensive, altruistic, and 
dictated by America's historic ideals: "The ideal3 and traditions of our 
nation demanded that we come to the aid of Greece and Turkey and that we put 
the world on notice that it would, be our policy to support the cause of 
freedom wherever it was threatened." 

Oie did not need to probe deeply to find the "lessons of history" in 
Truman's memoirs. Recalling America's past mistakes, the former president 
urged Americans to avoid again retreating into isolationism. Times had 
changed, and the nation could no longer turn its back on its international 
duties. In summarizing the "lesson" of the Cold War, Truman wrote: 

Throughout my years in the Senate I listened each year as one of the 
senators would read Washington's Farewell Address. It served little 
purpose to point out to the isolationists that Washington had advised a 
method suitable under the conditions of Ma day . . .and that although 
conditions and our international position has changed, the objectives 
of cur policy— peace and security— were still the same. For the 
isolationists this address was like a biblical text. • • • 

I had a very good picture of what a revival of American isolationism 
would mean for the world. After World War II it was clear that without 
American participation there was no power capable of meeting Russia as 
an equal. If we were to turn our back on the world, areas such as 
Greece, weakened and divided as a result of the war, would fall into 
the Soviet orbit without much effort on the part of the Russians. The 
success of Russia in such areas and our avowed lack of interest would 
lead to the growth of domestic Conmunist parties in such European 
countries as France and Italy, where they were already significant 
threats. Inaction, withdrawal, "Fortress America" notions could only 
result in handing to the Russians vast areas of the globe now denied to 
them. 

Truman claimed that the case for resisting world-wide communist 
aggression persuaded even those who "had, not so long ago, been outspoken 
isolationists." When he announced the policy to Congress, "the congressmen 
rose as one man and applauded." He boasted that "all over the world voices 
of approval made themselves heard,,, while Communists and their follow 
travelers struck out at me savagely." 3 And in the beginning, the historical 
establishment joined Truman in proclaiming that Russia had shattered 
"America's wartime vision of a peaceful and progressive postwar world by 
aiming to forment revolution and conquest on behalf of communism's cause." 5 
Like Truman, most historians contrasted an aggressive and expansionist Russia 
with a "virtuous, restrained, and almost passive" America. While Russia's 
post-war internationalism was deemed an attempt to enslave the world, 
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American internationalism "represented her assumption of leadership among the 
•peace-loving' peoples of a the world in defense of self-determination and 
other 'democratic 1 values." 

put uncritical acceptance of the "official" view was short-lived within 
the historical establishment. Indeed, as Robert Tucker has noted, the view 
that eventually became the "dominant post-war interpretation of American 
diplomacy"— a liberal-realist" perspective— was pervasively critical* "In 
this historiography," Tucker wrote, "the American diplomatic record is marked 
by confusion and uncertainty over the ends and means of foreign policy, 
indeed, over the very nature and meaning of foreign policy." But the 
"liberal- realists" stopped short of morally condemning American 
policymakers. As Tucker explained, the liberal-realist critique was critical 
of strategy, but not of basic aims in American Cold War policy: 

Gut if American policy has been misguided, this is not to say that it 
has been malevolent. A conventional historiography nay find our 
perceptions faulty, but it does not identify our perceptions with our 
intentions. It may find our judepnent wanting, but our motives cannot 
be gainsaid; if we have misused our power, it is not through the desire 
to exploit others. The failure of American foreign policy is a failure 
compounded of sentimentality and intellectual error. ... Although a 
policy of misplaced altruism nay lead to disaster, particularly when 
recipients are determined to resist American benevolence, it is still 
somehow redeemable precisely because of its essentially disinterested 
character. 

The liberal-realist critique became a target along with the "official" 
interpretation when William Appleman Williams led a wave of New Left 
revisionism in the 1960's. Inspired by Williams' writings and seminars at the 
University of Wisconsin, the revisionists completely overturned the official 
interpretation, laying blone for the Cold War squarely on U.S. officials bent 
on promoting the interests of an economic elite. Die Wisconsin revisionists 
wrote an advocacy history, defending it as a remedial measure to balance 
government propaganda and the writings of the gullibile liberal-realists, 
ihe revisionists sparked an uproar within the historical profession. But 
much to the chagrin of their critics, the controversy only served to 
spotlight their challenge. 

Williams acheived notoriety with his "Open Door" thesis: the argument 
that American foreign policy throughout the twentieth century has 
aggressively and belligerently promoted American business penetration into 
new foreign markets. He dismissed as un persuasive the argument that American 
Cold War policy was defensive, for "a nation with the great relative 
supremacy enjoyed by the united States between 1944 and 1962 cannot with any 
real warrant or meanipg claim that it has been foxoeil to follow a certain 
approach or policy." Nonetheless, Williams was relatively charitable to 
American policymakers. Denying that American policy was the product of 
"purposeful malice, callous indifference, or ruthless and predatory 
exploitation," he granted that American leaders "believed deeply in the 
ideals they proclaimed"; they had "internalized, and had come to boll eve the 
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theory, the necessity, and the morality of open door expansionism." He 
refused to say that America "started or caused the cold war" or that American 
policymakers were "evil men."** As the title of his most famous book 
suggested, he considered the Cold War a "tragedy of Anerican diplomacy," not 
a crime. 

As passions rose in the Vietnam era, younger revisionists increasingly 
viewed Williams as overly conservative. Indeed, the Founding Father of the 
"Wisconsin School" ^eventually became "a constant embarrassment to the younger 
radical scholars." Intent on strongly indicting American policymakers for 
the war in Southeast Asia, the younger radicals were chagrined by Williams' 
emphathy for the motives of American policymakers T and by the "old-fashioned 
philosophical idealism" of some of his writings. * Thus, writers such as 
Gabriel Kolko, Gar Alperovitz, David Horowitz, and Lloyd C. Garfrer adopted 
Williams' "Open Door thesis," but they infused it with a moral indictment of 
American policymakers and strong sympathy for Soviet motives. Uke Williams, 
Gabriel Kolko blamed the Cold War on America's "militant intervention into 
the affairs of literally every area of the world." while Russia followed a 
conservative policy" in the post-war world, the U.S. blamed "all the world's 
social and economic ills" on "a Russian plot" and made Russia the scapegoat 
for the collapse of capitalism."* Ihe younger revisionists thus went well 
beyond saying America caused the Cold War to saying they did it for selfish 
economic reasons. And then, in effect, they lied to the American people 
about those motives. 

Uilike Williams, the younger revisionists displayed a relentless 
economic determinism, while Williams described a moralistic as well as 
economic Weltanschauung behind American foreign policy, Gabriel Kolko led the 
radicals in portraying American international interventionism as strictly a 
business proposition, in 3bft Rata o£ American Eoxeian Ealicy, Kolko wrote: 

She dominant interest of the United States is in world economic 
stability, and anything that undermines that condition presents a 
danger to its present hegemony. ... in today's context, we should 
regard United States political and strategic intervention as a rational 
overhead charge for its present and future freedom to act and expand. 
One must also point out that however high that cost may appear today, 
in the history of United States diplomacy specific American economic 
interests • • • have often defined the national interest on the 
assumption that the nation can identify its welfare with the profits of 
some of its citizens. . • • The costs to the state as a whole are less 
consequential than the desires and profits of specific class strata and 
their need to operate everywhere in a manner that, collectively, brings 
vast prosperity to the united States and its rulers/ 6 

One young revisionists were also harsher and more strident than Williams 
in their moral critique of American policymakers. Rather than grant American 
policymakers the sincerity of their principled rhetoric, the younger radicals 
deemed than cynical and hypocritical. Obey argued that moralistic rhetoric 
only masked the true forces behind American foreign policy— acquisitiveness 
and greed— and duped the American people into blind quiescence. Gabriel 
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Kolko warned readers not "to confuse the Anerican rhetoric and descriptions 
pf intentions with the realities and purposes of operational power." 
Ihe" reality" for "many decades" was that American foreign policy pursued "the 
domestic and international objectives of private American business 
interests," and that American policymakers often did not "truly" believe 
"their moralistic contentions." 1 Similarly, David Horowitz called "the 
rhetoric of opposition to (conmunist] aggression" a "mere cover for 
containing internal change" in foreign nations. Perhaps Lloyd Gardner put 
the revisionist thesis best, labeling American policymakers "architects of 
illusion." According to Gardner, American officials masked their true 
motives with a "series of rationales, expedients, and explanations which grew 
into the myths and illusions of the Cold war." 

In its harshest form, the revisionist critique even dismissed America's 
rationale for dropping the atomic bcmb as myth or illusion. Arguing that the 
U.S. really sought to intimidate Russia with the bomb, Gar Alperovitz issued 
a profound moral indictment: "Uhe camion belief is that the question is 
closed, and that President Truman's explanation is correct: 'The dropping of 
the [atomic] bombs stopped the war, saved millions of lives.' My own view is 
that presently available evidence shows the atomic bomb was not needed to end 
the war or Jf> save lives— and tliat this was understood by American leaders at 
the time."** Revisionism thus saddled American officials with the moral 
responsibility for using the bcmb on Japan as a symbolic act. And this they 
did, presumably, for narrowly selfish motives. 

Alperovitz's thesis proved too much for more traditional historians. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. declared it "time to blow the whistle" -on New Left 
revisionism in a letter to the 33i£ He* Xork BevifiU Of Books.. Later, in 
Eoxeign Affairs, Schlesinger conceded that one should not necessarily 
"deplore the rise of Cold War revisionism." But he warned that "all of these 
books, in spite of their ostentatious display of scholarly apparatus, must be 
used with caution." Others, like John Gaddis, argued that the revisionists 
comnitted the same sin as the "official" histories criticized by William 
Appleman Williams: regarding history "as a stockpile of facts to be 
requisitioned onJfre basis of what is needed to prove a conclusion decided 
upon in advance." 

By far the most serious challenge to New Left revisionism came in 1973, 
when Robert riaddox mblished the first detailed and systematic evaluation of 
revisionist scholarship. In his analysis of seven major revisionist books, 
Maddox concluded that all were "without exception based upon pervasive 
misusages of the source materials." According to Maddox, "the most striking 
characteristic of revisionist historiography" was. "the extent to which Mew 
Left authors have revised the evidence itself." Critics of the New Left, 
such as George Kennan, hailed Maddox's book for exposing "the liberties taken 
with historical evidence in much recent literature about the origins of the 
Cold War." Calling the abuses "quite shocking," Kennan claimed that Maddox 
"performed a needed service" in bringing revisionist sins "to public 
attention." Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. agreed, commenting that "Professor 
Maddox' 8 meticulous examination of the Cold War controversy raises the most 
serious questions about revisionist scholarship." Schlesinger even expanded 
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the dispute by raising questions about the revisionists' political loyalties: 
"The fact that in some aspects the revisionist thesis parallels the official 
Soviet argument must not, of course, prevent consideration of the case on its 
merits, nor raise questions about the motives ofJthe writers, all of whom, so 
far as I know, are incependent-minded scholars." ' 

David Horowitz responded for the revisionists, attacking Princeton 
University Press for publishing the "spurious and defamatory" book. 
According to Horowitz, the publisher was influenced most "by the favorable 
reconinendations of the late Professor Feio, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., George 
Kennan and Eugene Rostow, who are either principals in the historical debate 
over the cold war, or have been associated with the making of the foreign 
policy under review." Hiis fact, in Horowitz's opinion, raised "the most 
serious questions about the standards of, publication, review, and scholarly 
discourse in the historical profession."* 0 

Wie revisionists had long been arguing that there was some sort of 
conspiracy against their work within the historical establishment. In the 
revised edition of Xte &£& l&rld COllosus P published in 1971, David Horowitz 
wrote of this alleged suppression of radical thought and of the connection 
between his work and the anti-war movement: 

3te Erefi World Colossus was written in the winter of 1962-3, but first 
appeared only in 1965, having languished for more than a year on the 
desks of various editors. At that time the cold war was still regarded 
as America's holy crusade to save the world from Conmunist 
totalitarianism, and it was not easy to find a publisher in the United 
States ready to print such a book. One intellectual atmosphere was 
frigid, both on and off campus, and remained so until the birth of a 
mass anti-war movement created a new climate in which dissenting theory 
and analysis could begin to develop with some self-confidence. Ob the 
extent that She EC££t i&rld Colossus . . . assisted the growth of this 
movement by advancing a new understanding of cold war history, I am 
satisfied q that the effort put into research and writing was not wholly 
in vain. 

Horowitz may have been right that "the historical establishment . . . 
for two decades promulgated and inculcated a propagandist! c view of. the 
history of the post-war years under the guise of academic scholarship. mSV But 
as Horowitz '8 own words reveal, the revisionists were even more explicit in 
their political advocacy. And their conspiracy logic notwithstanding, they 
were blessed with more than ample opportunity to participate in the scholarly 
dialogue. Books by Williams and his students flooded the market for nearly a 
decade. Revisionist books were repeatedly reprinted and revised, and they 
bore the stamp of such "establishment" publishing houses as Simon and 
Schuster, Random House, and Hill and Wang. New Left revisionists enjoyed all 
the attention, prestige, and creature comforts of academic "stars." For 
portraying Truman as perhaps the greatest war criminal in all of history, Gar 
Alperovitz was rewarded with fellowships at both the John P. Kennedy 
Institute at Harvard and the Brookings Institution. In 1965 NDC even hired 
Alperovitz as a "Special Consultant" for the White Paper, "One Decision to 
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Drop the Atomic Comb." Such v;os the "repression" of "all critical thought." 
Such were the "tremendous obstacles" placed before the revisionists by "the 
guardians of the intellectual status quo-" 

Claims that revisionism was suppressed were also belied by the fact that 
"radical criticism came to exert . • • an unexpected influence, particularly 
among the younger generation." Ihat the revisionists significantly 
"influenced the thoughf: of a generation of students," as Tucker has observed, 
cannot be doubted."^ Even grown-ups who should have known better, such as 
rhetorical critics, embraced the revisionist perspective wholesale and 
without reservation. Karlyn Campbell, for instance i fell victim to the 
illusion that revisionism was beyond argument in her critique of Richard 
Nixon's "Vietnamization" address of November 3, 1969. Ujpholding an 
unsubstantiated revisionist interpretation of America's early involvement in 
Vietnam as a standard of "truth," Camdbell proclaimed Nixon's traditional 
interpretation a "misrepresentation."^ of course, theorists of argument 
might demand that the revisionist shoulder a burden of proof in debate with a 
traditionalist. And the ordinary citizen might demand at least cane proof 
that the President a liar. Put Karlyn Campbell would have none of that; 
revisionism presumably was "the truth" and required no evidence. 

Such was the impact of the New Left revisionists; they received 
extraordinary attention and exercised considerable influence, yet in the 
final analysis, they contributed little to our understanding of American 
foreign policy. Even if their evidence had been sound and their partisanship 
restrained, the revisionists failed to offer a useful way of looking at the 
forces that shape decision-making in American foreign policy. They offered 
an overly simplistic, single cause interpretation of human behavior. "None 
of them . . . analyzed I the J internal determinants of policy in terras of 
their full diversity and relative signif icanco," as John Gaddis argued, and 
their wholesale acceptance of the Open Door thesis constituted "ao old 
methodological fallacy: the single-cause interpretation of history." 33 Ohe 
revisionists ignored the multiplicity of motives evident in the rhetoric of 
policymaking officials. In effect, as Gaotfis argued, they dismissed all 
rhetoric not expressing economic motives and took very seriously all rhetoric 
that did: 

Fublic and private statements made by policymakers at the time . . . 
indicate that they did not accord the Open Door the importance 
revisionist historians have given it. ... Washington officials 
articulated with at least equal emphasis such other goals as 
unconditional surrender, the disarmament of defeated enemies, 
self-determination, and the establishment of a new collective security 
organization. 

Hie revisionists are no doubt aware of thesj other war aims, which 
figure so prominently in the statements of ftnerican policymakers at the 
time, but they pay little attention to them, lhey seem to assume that 
government officials exposed their true motives only when they 
discussed economics— all the rest was rhetoric. It is unclear what 
grounds the revisionists have for making this assumption. 5 
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New I^ft revisionism did not come labeled "advocacy history." just as 
an earlier generation of students and casual readers may have unquestioningly 
accepted "official" historiography, some people undoubtedly swallowed Hew 
Left revisionism under the illusion that historiography is factual narrative 
rather than political rhetoric. How many casual readers recognized that the 
revisionists, like the traditionalists criticized by Horowitz, presented 
their own "propaganda" under "the guise of academic scholarship"? How many 
readers were aware of the questionable uses of evidence in revisionist 
scholarship? How many questioned the assumption of economic determinism 
undergirding revisionist scholarship? If trained scholars like Karlyn 
Campbell seemed oblivious to these questions, one hardly could have expected 
the casual reader to raise them. 



Trust the People? 



For many years, diplomatic historians simply assumed that public opinion 
basically determined American foreign policy. For instance, Thomas Bailey, 
in & P l flfln a t i c fllatay- of. Jtbfi American EeostLe, concluded that "the American 
people, exercising their democratic privilege and enjoying freedom of speech 
and press, have shaped their own foreign policies. m * r Even critics of foreign 
policies shaped by public opinion, such as Hans tforgenthau and George Kennan, 
always assumed that American foreign policy did reflect "the will of the 
people." What they said, as Ernest Hay has noted, was that "this should not 
be so— that policy should come to a larger extent from calculation by 
experts. " JU 

Traditional historians always had problems explaining the many 
exceptions to their rule that the public dictates American foreign policy. 
Robert Browder once wrote, for instance, that FDR "was remarkably sensitive 
to public opinion and throughout his tenure as Chief Executive seldom moved 
politically or diplomatically until he was sure that the majority of his 
countrymen would follow either from previous conviction or, otu occasion, 
because they were fascinated by the boldness "of his actions. " 3J In other 
words, FDR always followed or moved with public opinion except, of course, on 
those occasions when he did not. 

Traditionalists also failed to elucidate hew. policymakers came to "know" 
public opinion. For the most part, traditional historians assessed 
"objective" public opinion with such imperfect measures as polls or electoral 
behavior, and then assumed, that policymakers perceived public opinion in 
precisely the same fashion. Ihey failed to consider in any practical sense 
the mechanisms or processes by which policymakers themselves measured the 
public will. Obey seemed to assume, in Bernard Cohen's words, that accurate 
portraits of objective public opinion were "absorbed, by osmosis, into the 



political bloodstream."' 



\ Above all, the traditional assumption that "the people" fulfilled the 
role prescribed by democratic theory seemed devastated by the first 
generation of empirical survey research. Indeed, survey research in the 
1950* as summarized in the classic study, 2he. American Voter f suggested 
that the American people were simply incapable of fulfilling such a role* 

We have, then, the portrait of an electorate almost wholly without 
detailed information about decision making in government. A 
substantial port-ion of the public is able to respond in a discrete 
manner to issues that might be the eubiect of legislative or 
administrative action. Yet it Knows little about what government has 
done on these issues or what the parties propose to do. it is almost 
completely unable to judge the rationality of government actions; 
knowing little of particular policies and what has led to them, the 
mass electorate is not able to appraise either its goals or the 
appropriateness of the means chosen to serve thesejjoals. 

At first glance, the New Left revisionists seemed more in touch with 
empirical reality. Rejecting the traditional assumption that "the people" 
shaped American foreign policy, they argued that "the close and serious 
student of modern rtnerican foreign relations" could "rarely, If ever, find an 
instance of an important: decision made with any reference to the alleged 
general rublic desires or opinions."** "The fact that a ruling class makes 
its policies operate, even when the mass of society ceases to endorse them," 
Gabriel Kolko argued, was "a central reality most analysts jjerpetually 
exclude from a descriptive explanation of American society. ™ And, of 
course, the war in Vietnam presumably proved such contentions. According to 
Kolko, Vietnam proved beyond all doubt that the ruling elite will continue a 
policy that serves, its interests even while "mass agreement withers away and 
even disappears." 

One can only speculate about how the revisionists came to their 
conclusion that support for governmental policy in Vietnam had "disappeared" 
by the late 1960's. Some of the explanation may lie in the mutual 
reinforcement of like-minded thinkers— in the parochialism of America's elite 
college campuses. Or perhaps the radicals were deluded by a mass media that 
declared quiet support for the government less newsworthy tiian noisy 
dissent, But whatever the cause, the result was ar. illusion. Indeed, the 
case of Vietnam demonstrated, if anything, the responsiveness of policymakers 
to public opinion and the public's fundamental distaste for the radical 
critique. 

Contrary to radical rhetoric, very few Americans supported withdrawal 
from Vietnam before the government itself was pursuing such a policy. From 
late 1964 until late 1968, Fublic support for withdrawal never exceeded 20 
percent^ those who wexfi dissatisfied wittb the sJtatua quo. were far more likely 
to support escalation than withdrawal. 3 As late as 1967, those favoring 
escalation outnumbered those favoring withdrawal by the striking margin of 
58% to 6%. And while it was true that support for withdrawal increased 
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"P^y after the 1968 elections, it is also true that withdrawal (albeit 
5™?fi f* d t*"*™* **e governments policy. Ironically-, as Lunch and 
Sperlich have commented, the radical critique actually nay have redjoed 
support for the government's program of gradual withdrawal by generating 
resistence from those "who considered themselves loyal and patriotic' s 
"Antiwar demonstrations had not convinced most citizens that the United 
States was morally wrong in being in Vietnam and may have even slowed the 
development of withdrawal sentiment by acting as a negative reference point. 
... By 1969 or 1970, such views certainly found more support and 
encouragement from more traditionally acceptable opinion leaders than in 
earlier years, and so identification with tha disliked •protestors 1 did not 
pose such a problem for the average citizen." 47 

Ho add insult to injury, the radicals even failed to win substantial 
support from American young people. One of the recurring images of the war 
in Vietnam, of course, was "that of youthful protestors picketing in massive 
numbers, singing, chanting, and venting their anger at continuing ftnerican 
involvement there. "*° vfe heard in radical rhetoric of a new generation of 
students.qrejecting "the whole thrust and direction of ftnerican foreign 
policy," But survey research suggests the opposite. Throughout the Vietnam 
era; younger people were far less supoortive of withdrawal and far more 
supportive of escalation than were older respondents. As Lunch and Sperlich 
summarize the findings: "One striking fact is that the younger a person cwas 
during the Vietnam era, the more likely he or she was to support the war." 

The New Left revisionists tried to have it both ways. Pointing to elite 
college campuses and media images, they argued that support for America's 
Vietnam policy had withered away or even disappeared, when confronted with 
polls showing continued public support for the government, however, they 
evoked a theory of "false consciousness"; they wrote of an indifferent public 
duped into quiescence by appeals to "a broader social welfare and erstwhile 
consensus." 

One argument of "false consciousness" may have beer, warranted by survey 
research in the 1950's. As Ernest May has written, the first generation of 
survey research was indeed "fertile with new suggestions for possible 
manipulation of public opinion." * But survey research in the 1960's and 
1970's painted a different portrait of the American people. The public 
apparently had become more aware, concerned, and politically active than they 
had been in previous years. At the very time surveys shewed widespread 
support for America's presence in Vietnam, they also showed it was a more 
informed support than migfat have been found in the 7.950's. Moreover, the 
dissent that uaft found in data on Vietnam reflected, not so much the 
revisionist critique, as the critique of America's c no win" policy by 
conservative ideologues. Most Americans did not agree with the radicals, 
ait neither did they all unqueationingly tow the governmental line. 

"False consciousness" was just another myth of revisionist theory that 
detracted from the persuasiveness of their case. Indeed, neither their 
claims that "the people" were duped, nor their claims that "the people" 
supported their viewpoint, rested on anything more than impassioned 
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assertion. As in their writings on the Cold War, the revisionists simply 
ignored contrary evidence. Again, the revisionists were not about to let the 
facts interfere with ttieir holy crusade. 

Nonetheless, many casual readers again embraced the radical perspective 
without significant demurral. And again, rhetorical scholars were among the 
worst offenders. Hauser and Blair swallowed revisionism wholesale, for 
instance, calling "the liberal democratic conception of the public . . . only 
an. ideal, a fiction at best." In a major theoretical essay on public 
opinion, they argued that we have a "government of, by, and for special 
interests," while "the people" are but a "depoliticized estate" that renders 
"mass loyalty to a government which does not include them in its 
decision-making process.* J * Like Campbells revisionist history of Vietnam, 
Ilauser and Blair's characterization of "the people" as "fiction" went 
unargued, as if proponents of revisionism bear no burden of proof in 
challenging traditional democratic theory. Again, intelligent poople fell 
victim to the illusion than revisionism was self- evidently true and that 
traditional notions could simply be dismissed. 



Howard a Synthesis 



As the passions of the Vietnam era subsided, a more mature perspective 
began to emerge in American diplomatic historiography. More recent writings 
on the origins of the Cold War have synthesized traditional and revisionist 
perspectives, producing a more complete view of history. And while 
historians have yet to complete a similar synthesis of perspectives on public 
opinion, the rationale for such a synthesis has become increasingly 
apparent. In closing, this essay articulates that rationale by describing a 
situational theory of public opinion. 

One synthesis of traditional and revisionist historiography on the Cold 
War first began to appear in the writings of the original combatants. 
Without abandoning his view that revisionist historiography should "be used 
with caution," Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. admitted that he had spoken "somewhat 
intemperatively" in earlier critiques and conceded that "revisionism is an 
essential part of the process Uf which history • • enlarges its perspectives 
and enriches its insights." But more important, the substance of 
traditional and revisionist interpretations began to merge, producing a more 
sophisticated, dispassionate historiography on both sides. One editors of a 
book including new writings by representatives of both schools made tnis 
point in introducing the essays: 

Each of the essays is rooted in one of the "schools" of interpretation 
. . , , yet they are characterized by the refinement and sophistication 
which those interpretations have acquired with the passage of time. • 
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. . Significant differences still exist, for example, between Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., often considered a spokesman for the Liberal 
Establishment, and Lloyd C. Gardner, a member of the "Wisconsin 
School," yet their differences are not argued in the simplistic terms 
that most likely would have obtained in an ealier time. Some may 
conclude that the general movement seems to be away fronvaxtreme 
polarization of attitudes and toward come middle point."** 

The label "post-revisionism" has since emerged to describe a new 
generation of historians who embrace the synthesis. As Martin HcCauley 
writes, post-revisionists seek "to avoid the polarities of 
blame-it-all-on-the-Soviets or blame-it-aU-on-the-Americans." Instead, they 
recognize that the situation was "so infinitely complex that no 
generalizations about who was to blame will suffice." Ohe post-revisionists 
acknowledge the weaknesses of both traditional and revisionist accounts: "the 
former pays little attention to the legitimate security needs of the USSR, 
while the latter ignores Soviet behaviour which gave rise to shifts in 
American policy." And above all, they try "to stand back from the battle, 
avoid blatant partisanship and at the remove of a generation or more to pass 
a cold, critical eye over the 'sins' of all participants." 57 

John Gaddis* 2t£ Origins of ih£ £ol£ Wax was among the best of the early 
post-revisionist studies. First published in 1972 and winner of the Bancroft 
Prize, the book praised the revisionists for emphasizing domestic influences 
upon American foreign policy, yet it reflected the traditional assumption 
that policymakers could be taken at their word when they articulated 
non-economic motives. By "focusing so heavily on economics," Gaddis argued, 
the revisionists failed to fully explain most major U.S. policy initiatives, 
all of which could be explained "far more plausibly by citing the 
Adninistration's need to maintain popular support foe, its policies than by 
dwelling upon requirements of the economic order. " 3 ° Recognizing economic 
interests as sEUXOd the interests given expression in the demands of "the 
public and its representatives on Capitol Hill," Gaddis acknowledged the 
importance of economic motives on at least some occasions. But unlike the 
revisionists, he also recognized that other concerns— even moral 
concerns — imposed "definate limitations on how far policy-makers could go" by 
defining eAheir "range of acceptable options" in particular political 
climates. 

Historians have not been so adept at synthesizing theoretical 
perspectives on public opinion, despite the fact that traditional and 
revisionist perspectives are not as different as they nay seem. In 
describing the public generally as either conforming or not conforming with 
the role of the public in democratic theory, both treated public opinion as a 
"stable entity that changes little in composition or state of consciousness 
from one situation to another." And both treated the responsiveness of 
policymakers to public opinion as a stable relationship. Hence, it made 
sense from either perspective to ask such questions as : Is the public 
informed? Does the public influence political leaders? And given the 
assumption of both that the relationship between public opinion and 
policymaking was fixed and unchanging, one was forced to conclude that the 
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traditionalists or the revisionists could not both be right. 

The changing portraits of public opinion in survey research challenge 
the assumption thor public opinion exists in a fixed state of consciousness. 
The data reveal that citizens are not alway s uninformed, apathetic, and 
ncnipulated or akiam informed, interested, and influential. Instead, survey 
research suggests that the level of public knowledge and interest in 
political affairs is linked to the political environment: to the issues at 
hand and to the nature and appeals of political leadership. In other words, 
the nature and role of the public varies by historical context and is shaped 
by changing political stimuli. A3 Gerald Fomper explains, "the particular 
conclusion of low ideological awareness . . . during the Eisenhower period 
may l*ave resulted from the generally low level of ideological stimulation 
curing this period.""* By contrast, the portrait of the aware, interested 
citizen arose out of the more stimulating political climate of the 1960 's. 

The responsiveness of policymakers to public opinion also varies 
situationally. Theories of the public-as-fiction correctly maintain that 
public opinion can have no Impact on policymaking independent of hoi* it is 
perceived by political leaders. As Michael C. ttoGee has argued, politically 
relevant public opinion is discovered, not through survey research, but 
through analysis of rhetorical gdpcuments containing history as "mediated or 
filtered" by political leaders. Such analysis, us I have argued at greater 
length elsewhere, reveals that policymakers in America are indeed sensitive 
to public opinion. But they often do not obey it, consciously or 
unconsciously, for ideological and empirical reasons. Our political 
philosophy is ambivalent, allowing policymakers to justify the "national 
interest" taking precedence over public opinion in certain situations. Anc 
the empirical problems of "knowing" public opinion may bedevil even those 
policymakers intent on obeying its dictates. American policymakers routinely 
assume that "the will of the people" may be discerned through "scientific" 
polling, yet the conceptual and technical limitations of polls call this 
assumption into question. Polls typically do not distinguish between strong 
and weak opinions, between rational and irrational opinions, or among shades 
of opinion on particular issues. Even slight differences in sampling, data 
collection or question-wording can make enormous differences in findings. 
And once statistics are gathered they still may be interpreted in very 
different ways, especially be politicians with partisan concerns. 

A situational theory of public opinion recognizes that the relationship 
between the public and policymakers sometimes resembles the traditional model 
and sometimes the revisionist model. In some situations, political rhetoric 
may afford audiences the opportunity to arrive at reasoned opinions and may 
inspire political expression and activity. In other situations, the 
citizen '8 best efforts to participate may be thwarted by a lack of 
information or perceived motivations for political activity. In some 
situations, policymakers may uphold "the people's" sovereignty and 
intelligence and defer to an accurate perception of public opinion. In other 
situations, policymakers may deem the public too uninformed or emotional to 
dictate foreign policy, or they may defer to an inaccurate perception of "the 
people's" will. 
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A realistic theory of public opinion recognizes that the Interaction 
between "the people" and policymakers is a complicated and ever-changing 
relationship. Rhetorial scholars can contribute significantly to our 
understanding of that relationship by elucidating ha/ ideological and 
empirical arguments shape policymakers' perceptions. Beyond that, empirical 
survey research affords the opportunity to evaluate the arguments and 
perceptions of key policymakers. Although no single poll reveals the 
reality" of public opinion in all its complexity, one at least may surmise 
now well a particular conception conforms to the thrust of all available 
empirical data. 

For a number of years, political scientists have told us that the 
influence of public opinion on policymaking can be described only in 
particular historical contexts or with reference to the changing national 
agenda and political dialogue, yet many scholars persist in overgeneralizing 
about the public's impact on foreign policies and in deriving political 
lessons from their mistake. Olie time has come to bury ideological hatchets 
and to acknowledge the lessons of empirical research. One relationship 
between the public and policymaking is a complex and ever-changing process 
that defies the simplistic explanations of ideological crusaders. 



Conclusion 



Traditional historiography in the Vietnam era acknittedly left a lot to be 
desired. As a description of the Gold War's origins, it resembled the plot 
line of an old-time Western: the Americans wore white hats and the Russians 
wore black. As a description of the forces shaping American foreign policy, 
traditionalism was even more naive. As Thomas McCormick has argued, too many 
traditionalists assumed that foreign policies were "the end product of elite 
decision-makers, operating in a relative social vacuum, intereacting with 
other nations 1 elite decision-makers." 03 And when tiiey did attend to domestic 
influences, they engaged in an ideological celebration of public opinion; 
they simply assumed that "the people" fulfilled the duties prescribed by 
democratic theory. 

'She tact that the traditionalists may have been wrong, however, does not 
mean that the revisionists were right. The revisionists painted an equally 
bl ack-and-whi te picture of the Cold War 1 s or igins , and they too 
overgeneralized about the impact of public opinion. Like the 
traditionalists, the revisionists had political goalst By portraying the 
Cold War as American aggression and by downplaying the Impact of public 
opinion, aiey hoped to strip the policymaking elite of its political 
legitimacy. In passionate times, one hardly could have expected 
dispassionate historiography. But excuses only highlight the need for more 
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mature understandings. 



Rhetorical scholars should be particularly sympathetic to synthesizing 
the polarized histories of the 1960*8. Ohey should recognize political 
posturing when they see it, and they should be sensitive to the logic of 
competing points of view. Like debate in many contexts, historiographical 
debate is a clash of partial realities; each side may present a different, 
but equally true "slice" of a "reality" in dispute. In effect, debate 
between traditional sad revisionist historians constituted the defense and 
the prosecution of American foreign policy. It remains for the "jury" of all 
interested scholars to finish synthesizing the truth. 
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ARGUMENT AND IDEOLOGY: A POSTSCRIPT 



Bruce E. Gronbeck 
University of Iowa 

[Editors 1 Note: This commentary Is a response to the papers by J. 
Michael Hogan, James Arnt Aune, and Phillip C. Wander] 

As the person charged with replying to the panel on "Argument and 
Ideology/ I face some duties I know I don't have time to complete. To do 
an adequate job of critique, I would have to make more explicit than any 
of these gentlemen have done connections between argument and Ideology. 
And, 2 might add, were I In fact to seek those connections in these three 
papers, I think I would find myself forced to change the title of the 
panel to "Argument, Narrative , and Ideology." 

As I read these papers, I became struck by the fact that all three are 
both analyzing and telling stories. Professor Hogan *s ^aper very directly 
retells the story of three hlstorlographlcal perspectives on Vietnam. 
That Is, he arranges the works of traditionalists, the Wisconsin School 
revisionists, and some later synthesizers Into a story of his own. 
Professor Hogan' s story Is a melodrama, wherein historians are depicted as 
almost victimized by the Demon Ideology, either haplessly, as In the case 
of the traditionalists, or self-consciously, as In the case of the 
revisionists. I say "almost victimized," because of course Professor 
Hogan s story has a happy ending; In the final tableau, we see Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., admitting his Intemperateness, shaking hands with Lloyd 
C. Gardner, while Professor Hogan looks over their shoulders, 
pralslngthelr moves toward synthesis, drawing out as the moral of his 
story The time has come to bury Ideological hatchets and to acknowledge 
the lessons of empirical research" and admonishing "rhetorical scholars" 
to join In on the work of synthesis because, "Like debate In many 
contexts, hlstorlographlcal debate Is a clash of partial realities." That 
tableau floats slowly Into the sunset, with Professor Hogan telling us 
that "It remains for the 'jury' of all Interested scholars to finish 
synthesizing the truth." 

Professor Aune's approach to narrative likewise exists on two, or 
perhaps three, levels. Level One Is the story of Gastonla he himself 
constructs, as his notes Indicate, and he'll tell you If you ask him, out 
of the histories of others, some original research he did In the New York 
Times, and some other original research done by a person named Robin Hood 
Toran M.A. thesis. At Level Two Is the story of how others Interpreted 
the Gastonla strike within the webs of their own Ideological agenda and 
aesthetic Impulses. Then, If I Mere to posit a Level Three In this 
paper— and I think I can even If It Is not developed fully by Professor 
Aune— It would Include his synthesis of Level One and Level Two stories 
Into another: the story of both the failures of radicalism in the United 
States and the failure of scholars to penetrate the popular consciousness 
with historical and socially sensitive stories about labor and working 
conditions in this country. 
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, . If Professor Hogan offers us melodrama, and Professor Aune, tragedy, 
then Professor Wander tells stories, as he Is wont to do, In an Ironic 
node. Professor Wander's world Is one filled with dialectical 
contradictions striding through the history of the life-world; 
thosecontradlctlons have a tendency In Wander's world to periodically 
replace each other, as that which was positive for a while soon becomes 
negative, as each new credo of salvation becomes perverted when It Is 
lived to an extreme, and, as always for Professor Wander, as his world Is 
threatened with nuclear destruction. Yet, Interestingly, Wander's world 
has never blown up, so his storJes are not tragedies; rather, I think, as 
I said, they're studies In the Ironies of social existence. In his paper, 
those Ironies are seen In Wittgenstein's Vienna. In Wittgenstein's own 
logical abilities In times of personal stress, In Wittgenstein's 
redirection of his own thinking, as Wander discusses It late In his paper, 
away "from positivism and the empiricist eplstemology of Moore and 
Russell" and toward what Wittgenstein himself later referred to "the true 
problems of philosophy, which we are to feel 'on our own pulses' and In 
our .own experience." 

In Professor Wander's story, thus, Intellectual polarities constantly 
reverse themselves In often Immoral ways, while life goes on~and on, one 
hopes, even In an age threatened by the holocaust. 

Now, I asked to have the papers on this panel rearranged a bit because 
I think they are now In order so far as their narrative approaches to 
matters of argument and Ideology are concerned. Professor Hogan retells 
the story of Vietnam historiography so as to eliminate Ideological 
contamination from the process of history writing. In the sentences I 
quoted, he certainly is suggesting something akin to the objectlvlstlc 
philosophical goals for historians that were so heavily discussed In 
posltlvlst debates of the 1950s and early 1960s by the likes of Ha del , 
Passmore, Popper, Bergmand, Handelbaum, Dray, and the others offering 
philosophical analyses of history writing as an Intellectual endeavor. He 
eyen goes on as to suggest that there is a "logic of competing points of 
view" so far as historical writing is concerned. 

I asked to have Professor Aune's paper second because he explicitly 
moves beyond his colleague's posltivlst impulses. Though he suggests that 
The purpose of this paper is to analyze the argumentative strategies of 
writers, he In fact does not discuss arguments as arguments whatsoever. 
Rather, he catches us up in the stories others are telling; he strives to 
make sense in an Implicit way of the ideological mindset— yea and Indeed, 
even the "consciousness "--of various kinds of storytellers. There Is no 
search for the truth" in much of this paper (unless we consider Professor 
Aune s own version of the story as such an attempt at Truth). Rather, 
there Is a deliberate and provocative effort to counterpoise the 
historical and artistic narratives, not to destroy Ideol ogy but merely to 
correct false consciousness . As Professor Aune suggests, while historian's 

"° •PP^porapproi^hes to Truth, and while they certainly do work 
within the blinders of personal and professional perspectivlsm, historians 
can be expected to detail (argumentatlvely, perhaps?) the relationships 
between Ideological consciousness and "the facts" of the persons, objects, 
and events being discussed. To Aune, the struggle over meaning referred 
to early on his paper Is one of somehow fitting ideological presuppositions 
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accurately to those facts. The relationship between Ideology and the 
life-world ultimately is an attributive one. 

Professor Wander's papet* Is properly considered third on this panel 
because, as usual, he brings up the Left In conceptual discussions of 
Ideology and argument. Those of you who have followed the exchange over 
Wander's views on Ideology and criticism being printed In the Central 
States Speech Journal know rather clearly that he would accuse Professor 
Hogan of naivete. To Wander, we cannot escape our Ideologies; we only can 
substitute one for another. To Wander, no facts exist outside of our 
Ideological postures toward them; facts Indeed are not facts, but, rather, 
materializations useful to a testing of an Ideology's moral code. Even as 
Wander, thus, writes history, he bends It to his own Ideological 
purpose— and, I should add for those who have not read his work, he does 
that bending consciously. As he Is arguing In the Central States Speech 
Journal series, a rhetorical critic without moral and Ideological 
goals— and for Wander those terms are almost equivalent— Is a critic 
Ignoring his or her obligation to both society and the profession. 

Had I time and some resources, I now would be ready to offer a 
critique of these three papers within the frameworks I have just 
reconstructed. In a critique or Professor Hogan's conceptualizations, I 
would chide him a bit for confusing masters of hlstorlographlcal Interest 
with questions concerning the craft of history writing. I would suggest 
th#.t It Is Impossible for history writing to avoid the evils of 
perspective-taking, that Is, Ideological assumption; the human being by 
nature sees the world from somewhere, from some vantage, from a vantage 
determined by our own purposes, by our socialization IntoTweb of ways 
for seeing, and by the limitations of language as a medium of 
communication. This Is not to say that Professor Hogan's concern for the 
facts" surrounding some person, object, or event 1s not a proper and even 
a primary concern for historians. It Is, but at the level of craft or 
techne. Before writing history, historians of necessity must find ways to 
(with some accuracy) reconstruct the past. That reconstruction, though, 
to my view precedes the writing of history, just as It does for Hayden 
White s historian. To White, as he wrote In the Autumn 1980 Issue of 
Critical Inquiry , the historian Is a different kind ef storyteller than 
either the annalist or the chronicler. The annalist arranges facts, the 
chronicler sees that they are coherent, but the historian Interprets them 
perspectlvally. I would ask, had I time, that Professor Hogan rethink his 
Ideas on synthesis, truth-finding, and even argument In light of 
contemporary narrative theory. 

With more time, I would suggest that Professor Aune do a couple of 
things In the project of which this paper Is a part. For one thing, he 
needs to engage in self-critique. Even as he exposes the Ideological 
limits of the stories of others, he Ignores his own. He certainly 
suggests his own Ideological posture In sentences such as the following: 
"The commentaries [of others] often tell us more about the writers 
themselves than they do about the lives of the Illiterate mountain folks, 
the 'llntheads,' who for one brief moment acted heroically In the face of 
brutal oppression." what we get In this analysis, were I to categorize 
Aune s views generally, Is a near-classic Romantic vision of antlherolsm. 
At least I am convinced he Is writing social history within a web of 
romantic notions— notions of the little people with their folklsh wisdom 
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of the virtues which reside In lower-class citizens, of heroism 
borhunconsclously of sweat and self-protection rather than Ideologies, and 
of, as I said earlier, perspectives as human mechanisms for attributing 
meanlngfulness to facts. Until Aune engages In * self-critique of these 
notions, he will only be toying with his hearer and reader, pretending to 
be investigating the Ideologically determined shortcomings of others from 
the vantage of a "neutral" narrative he himself has constructed, when In 
fact that narrative he himself has constructed, when In fact that 
^^"] s governed by an Ideological posture every kit as Interested or 
prejudicial as those of others. 

Finally, I suppose I would critique Professor Wander, though I 

M^«? a Stlll t Ifnn?« 1r1 *- In I!l e ? a *r offered *> this conference 
.ie has overstated In significant ways the lack of moral discourse in this 

country during the twentieth century. Many of those discourses-coming 

from Intuitive, rationalist, empirical, and situational theories of 

eth1cs--I review jd seventeen years ago In an essay on the " Ms '-ought* 

gap, so I certainly won't rehash them. I think, too, especially, he 

underestimates scientists 1 abilities to deal with the moral dimensions of 

science. Russell was not the only analytical ^llosopher to be ■ 

pacifist: The International peace organizations formed after World Mar II 

were heavily populated by scientists and other poritlvlsts; Robert 

Oppeiilielmer's arguments with Edward Teller made front-page news; 

Shockley s research on race and I.Q. did not go unexamined morally; recent 

work by the Association of Concerned Scientists Is constantly before the 

public eye. Sclentlsm In Wander Is depicted as the debilitating 

collective mindset of anonymous white-coated scientists plotting the 

£22? f ?! ? f the WOrld " When we actually »«ter1al1ze sclentlsm! 
however. It becomes more variegated morally. Professor Wander, I think, 
must rather more fully engage In factual materialization than he Is n 
this paper if he Is to retain the title of "scholar." And he. too, ouaht 
to In a more self-reflexive fashion consider his own use of storytelling 
an argSe? fpnMt " AS * stor * teller ' he becomes more a persuader than 

But, as I said, I don't have time to do these critiques. So. I 
won t. Besides, I promised a "postscript," not a "critique," In my 
title, fly postscript Is a simple one: Like everything elsi recently, or 
so it feels, the relationship between "argument" and "ideology" Is 
becoming complicated by narrative forms with this moral -political 
purposes. We must continue our work on that three-way rather than a 

^«oX 1 !! t ^nJ lOT -M T0 ^ at end ' stari1n 9 1 * ear f ™ I will be 
n^w? 9 ™ IKS* dE 0 ^ 1 ?" °l W own scholarly work to a collaborative 
Sl^n J i ™? R ^ t0r ! C 0f H1stor1cal Narrative" with Professor Allan 
SSlSte ^rtment of History. I suggest others take up similar 
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STORYTELLING AND PUBLIC MORAL ARGUMENT: THE CASE OP MEDICINE* 



Michael J. Hyde 
Northwestern University 



To be the subject of s narrative that runs from one's 
birth to one's death is „ . » to be accountable for the actions 
and experiences which compose s narra table life. It is, that 
is, to be open to being caked to give s certsln kind of account 
of what one did or what happened to one or what one witnessed 
st any earlier point in one 'a life the tine at which the 
question is posed. 

Alaatair Maclntyre* 



Walter Flaher recently asked his fellow critics to tell "stories" that 
may Inform his conception of "the narrative paradigm." In the following 
essay I will reapond to this request by telling a story about a professional 
community whose very axistence has always depended on the ability of its 
members to recognize and appreciate the importance of storytelling as s 
llfe-proaot^ng activity. The community I have in mind is that of medicine. 
Today, this community is being confronted by moral dllemmaa that are 
threatening its reputation. As will be detailed below, these dilemmas are 
due to the aclentlflc and technological capabllltlea of medicine, 
capabilities that have enabled the members of the medical community to 
Increase their technical expertise when telling e^ch other stories about the 
dlaeaaes that plague their patlenta 1 Uvea. These stories are constructed 
primarily for the purpoaea of making a medical diagnosis and prescribing 
treatments; their narratlvlty must therefore subscribe to the dlctstes of 
what Plaher terms "the rational world paradigm." Due to the dilemmas now 
confronting it, however, the medical community is being challenged by its 
critics to engage in public moral argument and thus to expand its 
appreciation of the scope « n d function of storytelling. 

By offering an accouu*- of how the medical community is responding to 
this challenge, I will attempt not only to show the heuristic value of 
Fisher's thinking on narration, but also to suggest how his narrative 
paradigm can be expanded such that it3 relevance as a rhetorical/critical 
tool la further enhanced. My account begins with an examination of both the 
moral dilemmas that are confronting the medical community and the situation 
thst has come to take form because of this confrontation. Here I comment on 
the way physicians typically use storiea in the performance of their duties. 
I next provide sn analyals of a atory that was told by a phyalclan and that 
exemplifies whst Fisher describes ss "narrative rationality." A concluding 
discussion is then offered to suggest some of the implications that follow 
from my account. 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY AND ITS DILEMMAS 



Throughout the twentieth century, and in response to the public's 
Increased appetite for a prolonged Ufa, medical science haa developed 
technologies that have greatly expanded the concept of health care. 
Respirators, bypass surgery, dialysis Machines, CT scanners, pacemakera, 
chemotherapy, organ transplsnta, snd artificial hearts are aome of the 
better known technologies? ad vane 2 m that have enabled medic ibe to Intensify 
Its legendsry "war" against life-threatening disease. The war, we are told, 
Is being won; snd the expectations ft both the Medical community snd those 
whon It serves continue to grow. But this aucceso and Its attending 
expectations have created dilemmas regarding life and death that the siedical 
comounjfty is hard-pressed to resolve. A story can help illustrate this 
point: 

In May, 1980, Mr. Howard F. Hubbs suffered complete kidney failure. 
For the rest of his life he would have to live with the help of a dlalyals 
machine. His life was sustained but its quality watt tragic: He lost his 
job, he lost his capacity to function sexuslly, he abandoned his religious 
faith, he developed severe neurotic behaviors.... Staring at his blood 
moving through a machine, he continued to ask: "What la going on here?" 
'What is happening to ay life?" Alone in his house he wrote in a diary that 
he kept to document personal responses to his deteriorating condition: "I 
can't die becauae I must *tay to keep up with the ' Jonea. 1 I can't die 
because I have traditiona to carry on. I can't die bacause I am afraid 
too." In the next entry he wrote: "Everyone calls, the phone ringa and 
rings with questions and professional advice. But it's too too betd that 
they can't help — becauae they don't know my pain — Nor Do I." On 20 
February, 1984, due to complications aasociated with his illness*, Mr. Hubbf 
died. 

A success of medical science had enabled Mr. Hubbs to live, but it was 
s living heJl, evidencing how sophisticsted medical cere csn increase levels 
of pain and suffering (i.e., norbidity). Thousands of patients whose lives 
are sustained by the technological capabilities of medicine are experiencing 
this fate everyday. The ir^ry here la discomforting. And thn discomfort 
grows >,&en one realizes that the aucceaa of medical aclence in developing 
its technologies is aiso related to skyrocketing health care expenditures, 
accusations of iuperecSial medical care, and ethical queatlona concerning the 
proper and timely use of life-support systems. Dr. Willsrd Gsylin 
summarizes the irony of the situation quite vtsll when he notea that "it ia 
not the deficiencies of medicine that present the medical community with 
dilemmas, but the successes. '* 

More than ever before in its recent history, medicine Is being required 
to resolve this ironic situation. Its chief benefactor (and persistent 
critic) is demanding an immediate reply. And who Is this benefactor? Dr. 
Lawrence Altman supplies his colleagues with the answer to this question: 

Let me remind you that in thia post-World War II era, the 
taxpayer, the public, hae become the chief benefactor of 
medicine. Medicine is now a public institution becauie it 
is the taxpayer who is paying for the bulk of the costs of 
patient care, medical reaearch, and medical education. 
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Membera of the medical profession have become public 

aarvanta. And fchey are accountable to .the public in the 
aama way that other public aervants ara. 

Such accountability create!/ a difficult problem for the medical community. 

Aa I will now attempt to rhew, thi^ problem haa much to do with the way in 

which the members of this community have been conditioned to use stories in 
the performance of their duties. 



Public Moral Argument: Telling Stories about Life and Death 

In being accountable to the public about th* dilemmas fostered by its 
technological successes, the medics! community ia forced to engage in what 
Fiaher deaciTaes as "public moral argument." Such argument, according to 
Planer, 

is to be distinguished from ressoned discourse in 
Interpersonal interactions snd arguments occurring in 
spsclalized communltlea, such aa theological disputes, 
academic debatea, and argument a before £ha Supreme Court. 
The features dif f erentisting public moral argument from 
audi encountera are: (1) It ia publicized, made available 
for conaumptlon and perauaslon of the polity at large; and 
(2) it la aimed at what Ariatotle called "untrsined 
thinkers," or, to be effective, it should be.... Most 
Important public morsl argument ia a form of controversy 
that Inherently crosses flslda. It la not contained in the 
way that l?gal„ acientific, or theological argument? are by 
subject mstter, particular conception! of argumentative 
competence, and well recognized rules of advocacy. 

One reason why the medlcsl community hss s difficult time engaging in such 
argument can he illustrated by the following story. 

I recently had the opportunity to dlacuss with twelve, fourth-year 
medical students ray current reaearch on how the intensification of medical 
technology la affecting doctor-patient relationships. Seeking to determine 
how these students felt sbout the dilemmas jnder considerstion here, I began 
the discussion by telling them the story of Mr. Hubbs. Neither the story 
nor the rationale for telling it were well received. Objections centered on 
the "subjective" snd "unscientific" nature of the story. Why this defensive 
leaponse to s story that most certainly was true? 

One must understand that medical atudentr are not adverse to being told 
atorles about esses that are relevant to their professional livelihood. As 
Dr. Eric Csssell points out, "the recitstion of caaea— telling atorles— hss 
been s wsy r.o teach medicine thstghae survived through the ages becsuse 
nothing else does the job as well." Oftentimes the esses thst are recited 
by physicians ore explicsticns of "illness stories" thst were told to a 
physician by a patient during a history-taking session. Such stories, 
according to Cas&zll, "are different from other stories becsuse they almost 
alt-ays hsve at leset two char Vetera to whom things happen. They always have 
at least a person and that person's body ." Pstlents are under no 
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professional obligation to make this distinction vhsn telling the story of 
their Illness, when trying to reverter ell that has bssn happening to then 
because of aome bodily disorder thac they believe l?i indicative of sone 
disease. Physicians, on the other hand, do hove a professional obligation 
to make the distinction; for only than can they properly dlagnoae and 
perhapa cure the diseases afflicting their patients. Thus, of tha two 
characters that motivate the patient* a Illness story, It Is the body, the 
place where a disease unfolds, that oust assume priority ss a matter of 
Interest for the physician. 

In explicating a patient's story to their students and colleagues, 
physicians are expected to offer a narrative that reflects an understanding 
of this priority and that doss so with as much prec.'sloi: and accuracy as 
possible. The scientific and technological c&pabilitiea of medicine prove 
Invaluable to the phyaiclan who must perform this task. By greatly 
enhancing the physician's ability to discover, diagnose, snd then decide 
what cu do about a patient's illness, these capabilities enable a physician 
to construct a story that, in Fishsr's terms, abides by the precspts of "the 
rational world paradigm" and thereby enables the physician's peers to 
determine whether or not the story reflects an argument that is empirically 
verifiable and thus scientifically competent. In short, whsn physicians 
recite cases for the purposes of instructing their associates about the 
practice of medicine, they do so within a community whose members require 
from their teachers an ability to tell a certain kind of story— one whose 
narrative probability and narrative fidelity reflect an expert appreciation 
of how science and technology can disclose the workings of the body. 

One perhaps can now understand why the medical students reacted 
defensively when asked to comment on the story of Mr. Hubbs. As told, the 
story was about a person, not sbout his body; it emphasized how the 
scientific and technological abilities of medicine adversely affected this 
person, not how they helped to sustain his bodily functions; it intimated 
that medical technology may prolong death, not life; It revealed moral 
dilemmas, not medical solutions. The story, in other words, did not 
coincide with the expectations md requirements that have long guided 
medicine in its telling of illness stories. Rather, it challenged the 
medical students with a difficult task: it asked them to step outside the 
boundaries of their training, their expertise, their traditional 
rationality, and to understand and accept as true a narrative that 
questioned the capabilities that sake possible the students' professional 
existence. Who, one might ask, would not become somewhat defensive if their 
livelihood wss so questioned? 

Importantly, what is being suggested here should not be interpreted as 
but an attempt to Justify the medical students' behavior. Their story was 
told because it helps to Illustrate why the issue of accountability poses a 
problem for the medical community when it is forced to engage In public 
moral argument over cases like those of Mr. Hubbs (cases that remind the 
medical community not only about the successes of its scientific and 
technological capabilities but also about certain moral dilemmas that, as 
indicated earlier, are likewise made possible by these capabilities). It 
should now be clear that rhe exiatence of this problem has aonething to do 
with the way the medical jommunity typically usea stories in the performance 
of its duties. This use of stories Is motivated by the need to be 
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interested in "the dlsesse in the body in the bed." Wi^ respect to the 
requirements of public metal srgument noted earlier, howevt , this Interest 
proves deficient; for the itorles it motivates are not directed toward the 
public of "untrained thinkers." It would seem, then, that if it Is to be 
account sble to this audience about the dilemmas arising from its 
technological successes, the medical community must expand its appreciation 
of the scope and function of a jory telling. Turning or.ce agsln to the 
narrative perspective offered by F'sher will be helpful in determining what 
the medical community must do to perform this task. 



MEDICINE'S MOVE TO NARRATIVE RATIONALITY 
According to Fisher, 

the proper role of the expert in public moral argument is 
thst of a counselor, which is, as [Walter] Benjamin ... 
notes, the true function of the storyteller. His 
contribution to public dialogue Is to Impart knowledge, 
like a teacher, or wisdom, like a sage. It is not to 
pronounce a story thst ends all storytelling. The expert 
assumes the role of public counselor whenever she or he 
crosses the boundary of technical knowledge into the 
territory of life as It ought to be lived. Once this 
invasion Is made, ths public, which then Includes the 
expert, has Its own criteria for determining whose atory is 
most coherent and reliable as a guide to belief and action. 
The expert, in other words, then, becomes subject to the 
demands of narrative rationality. 

As uaed here, the term "narrative rationality" points to that which is at 
work in all forms of storytelling. As Fisher puts it, this ontological 
sense of "rationality is determined by the nsture of persons aa narrative 
beings — their Inherent awareness of narrative probability , what constitutes 
a coherent story, snd their constant habit of testing na rrative fidelity , 
whether the stories they experience ring true with the stories they know to 

be true in their lives " Narrative rationality thus makes room for 

those stories that may not meet all the requirement a of argumentative 
competence dictated by the rational world paradigm but that atill warrant 
oerious attention because of the values they express — values that oftentimes 
offer people moral guidance when they are forced to confront the ultimate 
questions "of life and death, of how persons should be defined and treated, 
of preferred patterns of living." 

We have already seen that within the medical community the demands of 
nsrrative rationality require a physician to toll a story wherein the 
"body," and not the "parson," assumes priority as s matter of interest. For 
the public, I would argue, the priority ia different. Becauae of ita lack 
of technical expertise and becauae of the way it hss been Influenced by the 
media to understand and appreciate the worklnga of medicine, the public 
expects physicians to tell it stories that are person-oriented Instructed 
by this orientation, the public can more readily determine whether or not 
the stories it is hearing from file medical community contain values and 
attltudea that the public deem Important for its health care. 
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Is sll of this to any that If physician- are to ■■suae "ths proper rols 
of the expert In public morsl argument" rbout the dilemmas fostered by 
medicine 1 s technological successes, they must expend the narrative 
rationality of their illness stories such that priority is givsn to the 
"person" (or persons)? Froa ths stsndpolnt of what Flshsr has told his 
fellow critics so far sbout the teachings of the nsrrative paradigm, sn 
affirmative answer to this question would have to be nslntalned. In theory, 
the answer is sound. But how are physicians supposed to Apply thia 
theoretical answer to their world of prsctice? Should phyalclans tell 
stories about people who, like Mr. Hubba, have suffered from medicine's 
scientific end technological successes? Must they make sure that when 
telling such stories they at the ssme time promote those values (e.g., 
truth, harmony, equillty, a oneness with the Cosmos) that. - Fisher haa 
constantly emphasized as being "relevant to the good life?" Which of 
these values, for example, would help solve the problem about whether or not 
physicians are obligated to confer "technological immortality on dehumanized 
patients?" 

As best 9a I can der-rmine, the only suggestion that Fisher hac offered 
for answering such practical questions is this: "... good storiss junction 
in two way s: to justify (or mystify) decisions or action* already -adc or 
performed, and to determine future decisions or actions. *' This suggestion 
still falls short of providing specific answers to the question*, just 
raised. I do believe, however, that the suggestion desa offer an important 
directive for the critic who is interested in determining how physicians are 
attempting to expand the narrative rationality of their illness storiss such 
that they can engage in public moral argument about the dilemmas under 
consideration here. As a wiy of demonstrating this belief, 1 now will offer 
a brief ansl>sls of a story that recently appeared in Harper's magszlns. 
Written by Dr. David HilfiLer. the story is entitled "Making Medical 
Mistakes: How Doctors Harm Patients —and Themselves." 



Narrative Rationality: Is it EnouRh? 

As its title suggests, Dr. Hllflker's story is an expose, a public 
rev* jtion of something discreditable happening within the medical 
community. Sevan different cases punctuats the narrative, each detailing 
how the author Ukz contributed to the occurrence of iatrogenic disease 
(i.e., doctor-inflicted injuries). * All the cases arc person-oriented; 
there is no attempt to mystify the moral dilemmas raised b? the cases by 
disguising them in esoteric medical jargon. The matter of interest here is 
not the dlsejse in the body in the bed. 

In the first recited case, for example, the reader is told about a 
woman who comes to see Dr. Hilfiker for a prenatal examination: 

At her appointment that afternoon, Barb seems to be in 
good health, with all the signs and symptoms of pregnancy: 
slight nausea, some soreness in her breasts, a little 
weight gain. But when the nurse tests Barb's urine to 
determine if she is pregnant, the result is negative. The 
test measures the level of a hormone that is produced by a 
woman und shows up in her urine when she is pregnant. But 
occasionally it fails to detect the low levels of the 
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hormone during esrly pregnancy. I reassure Bsrb thst si 
is fins and schedule snother test for the following week. 



Once again the tsst proves negative. 

I am troubled. Perhaps she isn't pregnant. Her missed 
menstrual period and her other symptoms could be a result 
of a minor hormonal imbalance. Maybe the embryo hss died 
within ths uterus snd a miscarriage is soon to take place. 
I could find out by ordering an ultrasound examination. 
This procedure would give me a "picture" of ths uterus and 
of the embryo. But Barb would have to go to Duluth, HO 
miles from our village in northern Minnesota, for the 
examination. The procedure is alao expensive. I know the 
Dallys well enough to know they havs a modsst Income. 
Besides, by waiting a few weeks, I should be able to find 
out for sure without the ultrasound: Either the urine test 
will be positive or Barb will havs s nlacarrlage. I call 
her and tell her about the negative test result, sbout the 
possibility of s miscarriage, and ebout the necessity .of 
seeing me again if she misses hsir next menstrual period. 

An examination one month later shows no chsngea: No menstruel period, 
no miscarriage, and still another urine test proves negative. A "missed 
abortion" is of feted as a reason for the patient's complications. Ttvs 
reader hears how Dr. Hilfiker explains to the patient what this term means 
and how such an ailment can result in a woman becoming sterile if a 
mlacarrlsgs does not occur or if the dead embryo is not removed by "a 
dilation and curettage procedure to clean out the uterus." This procedure 
is explained to ths patient. Another examination two weeks later sgaln 
shows no changes. A fourth urine tsst is negative. The emotional impact 
that all of this has on both the patient and the physician is shared with 
the reader. An operation must be performed: 

Things do not go easily this morning. There is 
considerably mors blood than ususl, and it is only with 
great difficulty that I sm ab'i to extract anything. What 
should taks ten or fifteen minutes stretches out into a 
half-hour. The body parts I rcmovs are much larger than I 
expected, considering when the embryo died. They are not 
bits of decomposing tissue. These are parts of a body thst 
was recently alive!. .. Despite reassurances from a 
pathologist that it is "impossible" for a pregnant woman to 
have four consecutive negative pregnancy tests, the 
realization is growing that I have aborted Barb's living 
child. 

In an age where consumers ars becoming more aware of their social and 
political rights, such an admission of culpability on the part of a 
physician is eagerly welcomed by patients who feel that their expectations 
concerning ths treatment of their illness are not being properly fulfilled. 
"Improper medical care" is the accusation; malpractice litigation is often 
the result. In an unsolicited lsttsr sent to this researcher, one patient 
who was hospitalized in Chicago for cancer treatments states her case as 
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follows: "Amazingly enough I an beginning to hear about others who have 
sued, not Just for ths money or even for the Mistakes done to then, but 
because of the frustration and anger created by thoughtless wordfl or no 
words at all. It' s amazing how much patients can forgive in deeds, but 
cannot forgive in words or lack of then." 

All of the cases recited by Dr. Hllfllcer provide a response to this 
- _ patient's frustration and anger. The response is that of public noral 
argument. Thoughtful words are offered as Hilfiker transcends his 
community's boundary of technical knowledge, assumes the role of public 
counselor, and talks abcut medical nistskes that he knows are associated 
with occurrences of morbidity, burdening health care costs- accusations *>f 
impersonal medical cars, and ethical questions concerning the proper and 
timely use of life-support systems. But why has Hilfiker chosen the 
sensitive and embarrassing topic of mistakes to address such dllenmss? 

The topic of mistakes enables Hilfiker to place both the medical 
community and Its critics on common noral grounds: 

Mistakes are an inevitable part of everyone's life. 
They happen; they hurt — ourselves and others. They 
demonstrate our fallibility. Shown our mistakes and 
forgiven them, we can grow, perhaps in some snail way 
become better people. Mistake*, understood this way, are a 
process^a way ws connect with one another and our deepest 
selves. 

Hilfiker does not use this understanding of mistakes as an excuse for 
medical malfeasance. He does, however, allow it to play an important role 
in his argument. He notes, for example, that 

because of Its technological wonders and near-miraculous 
drugs, modern medicine has created for the physician an 
expectation o£ perfection. The technology seems so exact 
that error becomes almost unthinkable. We are not prepared 
for our jlstake^ and we don't know how to cope with then 
wl en they occur. 

And the situation becomes even more intolerable, he argues, when one 
realizes how the public also expects physicians to be perfect because of 
their scientific and technological capabilities. 

This perfection is a grand Illusion, of course, a gsne 
of mirrors that everyone plays. Doctors hide their 
mistakes from patients, from other doctors, even from 
themselves. Open discussion of mistakes is bsnlshed from 
the consultation room, from the operating room, from 
physicians' meetings. Mistakes become gossip, and are 
spoken of openly only in court. 

Unable to admit our mistakes, we physicians are cut 
off f rom healing. We cannot ask forgiveness, .and we geS 
none. We are thwarted, stunted; we do not grow. 
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This last poir.t is especially important to Hilfiker 's understanding of 
mistakes. For what is thwarted when physicians are unsble to admit mistakes 
is their capacity to deal with their emotions in a healthy manner. "Guilt," 
"angtr," and "anxiety" receive the most attention as Hilfiker shares with 
his resder what he did not shars with ths persons whose Illness stories are 
being told. One hears how these suppressed emotions inspire feelings of 
Incompetence and self-doubt and how such feelings are oftentimes disguised 
by an arrogant and all-knowing demeanor. "Little wonder," Hilfiker remarks, 
'thst physicians are accused of playing God. Little wonder thst we are 
defensive about our judgements, that we blsme the patient or the previous 
physician when things go wrong, that we yell at nurses for their mistakes* 
that we have such high rates of alcoholism, drug addiction, and suicide." 
Determined to put an end to these debilitating problems that adversely 
affect the doctor-pat vent relationship, Hilfiker concludes his story with 
the following prescription: 

At some point we must all bring medical mistakes cut 
of the closet. Tills will be difficult as long as both the 
profession and society continue to project their desires 
for perfection onto the doctor. Physician* need permission 
to admit errors. They need permission to share them with 
their patients. The practice of medicine is difficult 
enough without having to bear the yoke of perfection. 

Has Hilfaker told what Fisher would call a "good" story? I believe so. 
The story definitely seeks to justify decisions and actions already made snd 
performed, and to determine future decisions and actions. Furthermore, in 
telling the story, the physician did not use his expertise "to pronounce a 
story that ends all storytelling" about the dilemmas arising from medicine's 
scientific and technological successes. Rather, he engaged in public moral 
argument by telling an Illness story that allowed "persons" to be the 
primary matter of Interest. Guided by this Interest, the story offered an 
authentic response to the "demands of narrative rationality": it asked its 
readers (the public and members of the medical community) to acknowledge 
that they are fallible, that they thus will make mistakes, and that they 
must be willing to admit auch errors if they expect to maintain some 
semblance of well-being in their personal and professional lives. The value 
of this acknowledgement, it seems to ms, is undeniable. But is this value 
strong enough to bring together the medical community and its critics such 
that the practice of medicine will no longer be plagued by its own 
successes? 



CONCLUSION 

The case of medicine presented in this essay, and the way this case was 
conceptualized by turning to Fisher's narrative paradigm, requires one to 
ask this question. The idealism of Fisher's perspective — Its emphasis on 
how stories that spsak to the highest human values can lead people to the 
"good life" — would suggest that Dr. Hllflker's story should warrant serious 
consideration from - its audience. I hope this suggestion is correct, for 
then one could be somewhat confident thst a forthcoming answer to the 
question would be: "yes." At the present time, however, I am afraid that 
such confidence may be misleading* I say this for the following reason: 
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The dllsmmas confronting the medical community today are part of a 
dsnse aocial and technological fabric; to separata the dlleaaiaa fro* thla 
fabric la to obscure their r«al meaning: The fccientif ic-technical expertise 
of the medical community must be juxtaposed to tha psychological orientation 
of the patient (public); moral and legal questions ralaed by death cannot be 
separated from historical, .ocial, and economic issues; and In a democratic 
society none of theaa concerns can be separated from the political reality 
In which they occur. In thla reality many atorlas are being told sbout the 
dilemmas; they are all competing to bs hssrd. Flshex. tells us thst such 
competition Is nscssasry If the "truth" lo to prevail. But in the esse of 
medicine discussed here there sre many truths at work: those of doctors, 
patients, lawyers, theologiens, politicisns, snd so on. Not sll of these 
truths coincide, despite the fact thst they sre heard in "good" stories. 
How is the public to decide sbout which of these stories deserves the tost 
attention? Is the public competent enough to mske such s decision? Fisher 
expresses hope that such .competence exists. Public opinion polls susses t 
Chat this is not the esse. 

This discrepancy points to a problem in Fiahar'a positions it is too 
idealistic, too trustful of s public nentality that I fear would only 
perceive in Milfiker's story an sffirmation of its own bias against the 
medical community. Hilfiker's story deserves .ore credit than this; the 
narrative paradigm ssys so. Ths good life ought to prevail; I agree. 
Still, I worry about how auch idealism can play a role in the livaa of 
people who are caught up in the practical world of high tech Bsedicine and 
who are all struggling to have their individual expectatlona fulfilled aa 
they deal with matters of life snd desth. Professor Fisher's idess suggest 
that these people can find comfort in the power of the word. Let me say 
once again: I hope he is correct. 
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Everyone, these days, would agree on the importance of the 
enthymeme; but not everyone would agree on just what an enthy- 
o? m n^»LM ike Y ise ' within the study of argument, the problem 
of presumption is deceptively simple: to what, specifically, 
does "presumption" refer? Some have said "presumption" is- 

such a pre-occupation of the ground, i.s implies that it must 
stand good until some sufficient reason is adduced against it." 
Or some have said, "presumption" is: "a posture toward chance 
lull o? b ±n? S P£ rsont ? or » "e"^ attitude toward a proce? 
hSLlt ?Z ° - ? r a8 ? in ! H P« su "Ption is that tension 

between the premature denial of new knowledge, falsely retain- 
ing old knowledge, on the one hand (the 'conservative presump- 
A^Zdi a iA i he ? r « mature acceptance of new knowledge, falsely 
denying old knowledge on the other (the 'liberal presumption') ." 
But all three of these definitions differ from one which says 

presumption" is; one of the twelve "modal qualifiers" ("cer- 
tsxnly," "presumably," "for all that we can tell," etc.) any 
argument may have, indicating the kind of rational strength to 
be attributed to a "claim" on the basis of its relationship to 
"grounds," "warrant," and "backing. "2 What is presumption? 

Others, by-passing the labor of definition altogether, 
have simply situated presumption in a "location," such as: in 
a probability, in a tension with "burden of proof," within a 

ffiniiii'j r he > a fl b f lief » in an object of agreeminTirrmost 
idential^FTaTt, m "the normal or the likely," in a belief 
which is its own evidence, or in the property of the accused 
by the cliche "he/she who asserts must prove." There are still 
others, moreover, for whom the essential character of presump- 
tion is situated in a logical construct, an audience-conferred 
advantage, a conclusion drawn until the contrary is proven or, 
in three places at once--in an "objective" pre-occupation of 
the ground, in a circumstantial inference, and in the "realistic" 
interpretation of an audience. 3 where _is presumption? 

Such multiplicity of meanings in all the presumption-talk 
is probably its most intriguing feature. For it is even common 
for some" people to have multiple senses of presumption within 
a single work. In Willard's work there is presumption, (the 
psychological sense), and presiimption 2 (the sociological sense), 

Y n P resum C tion (sans subscripts) he says he shall mean 
both. Goodnight borrows Whately's first formulation of pre- 
sumption to use as his "conservative presumption," then posits 
the "liberal presumption" its mirror opposite (both senses 
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being sociological). Finally, as Gronbec* has pointed out long 
ago, eyen Whately had three versions of presumption-. one as a 
logical constant, one as a psychological construct, and the 
third a matter of inference. 4 Unfortunately, there are "others" 
as weil, I have in mind Stephen Toulmin and Richard Crable, who 
n?^?«r^ ?J e Se ? SCS ? f P resu »Ption, apparently without recog- 
nizing it themselves. 5 So things are at least conceptually di- 
verse in a number of ways, and maybe even mysterious. Yet, not 
to despair, a word that is very easy to define is a word we can 
well get along without. 

Actually, we can make sense out of the situation by know- 
ing that what "presumption" is for anybody depends on where 
1 nL are ^^ ng arguments. No single stasis exists iiong the 
conversationalists to the presumption- talk, so that it cannot 
be argued once and for all: "Resolved, presumption is 

♦ « £ t 1S Posit i°ns taken on presumption ought 

to be advanced as pertinent to a context for argument- -ethics , 
nni ™SKj;J& e laW> K cience » thr. public, or everyday discourse-- 
and understood as such. That they are not always so advanced 
goes without saying. 

inn Arguably the sense of presumptive ground will vary accord- 
ing to the particular issues in various contexts, and if we but 
lecognize it, the situation will make possible future studies 
in comparative, applied presumption. I can explain the first 
SfclLSfn* 1 - 18 P revlo VV entence by saying that what is true of 
rhetoric m general is a fortiori true of a rhetorical concept- 
tectoni^r;k a !J d r hetoric '.'MP"" as an overreaching or archi- 
llirl it ■ othod " ho 2 e s ^ e " flc form depends upon the context in 
f-5 ttl » " se ? and on the subject matter to which it is ap- 

k ,5 u V5? n C ° meS " tbe other shoeU to the waning in the 
second half ot the sentence. Here, what is true of siens in 
general may be true of the signs "rhetoric" and "presumption" 

i5»ST^i CUUrB T hat is to sav ' " Everv si K n arising out of a 
particular occasion will lose that particular reference in pro- 

Si'i ^i 3S ^?, fi ! d , lt can be used on other occasions, and so 
ii i SJ a? 111 8t last in their ind ividual capacity become gen- 

nrm<.»t4«^ ** Y *1*a*1 P r * s ? ntly ' there are various species of 
presumption, suited to their own ecological niches. So all 
things considered there seems a virtue in not pretending to 
have a 'science' of presumption yet, that does not pretend to 
nfinS «i? !?? rd .? n thc term - Ra^er, the virtue is in toler- 
lltiLt he nf am ^ ult y so that the word can stretch across great 
IPIZ iZLll"**' c ? ntex | s of knowledge. For what is true 
tLl le 2 2! a !?h 18U ^ tV of la nguage itself may be a fortiori 
true of a word; "Meanings are stable- -just stable eno ugh to 
make inference possible not so stable as to make irSXciS- 
Iround it!"8 nature s size ' language otherwise could not reach 

Why consider one meaning of presumption over another? Or 
why consider on* theoretical way over another way? What I wish 
to be inferred from the discussion so far is, that any way Into 
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presumption must lead us in a hapless direction which theorizes 
in this matter without inquiring: a)what actual phenomenon are 
to be explained, and b) to what arena of argumentation the phe- 
nomenon is pertinent. And if there be a fitting way into pre- 
sumption, it must be one that takes the inquiring direction in- 
dicated and furthermore, is fundamentally based upon a viable 
theory of language. I have labored in this different direction. 
And in what I desire to lay before the reader is the hope that 
1 may have a beginning which eventually will end in establish- 
ing the rhetoric of science on a soundly useful basis. 9 

The word "presumption" has not hitherto been recognized as 
a technical term of rhetoric and semiotic at once (this pair of 
roots has been neglected), and in proposing it as such I do so 
with a new conception to express (that of the presumptive in- 
ference as an abduction), so as to fit it for the rhetoric of 
science. Since no previous theories of presumption were ever 
t^l ne t 1° ap ? ly *2 the rhe toric of science; and since no pre- 
vious rhetorician of science has ever sought or developed a 
theory of presumption; therefore, for these and other reasons 
l arrived at the decision to use the word "presumption" to de- 
note the "abduction" of a scientific argument. Adapting Charles 
b. Peirce's philosophy of language and argument, I define "pre- 
sumption" in the sense of "abductive inference" as follows; 
Presumption, in rhetorical argument, the hypothesis that some 
very curious circumstance is a case of a certain general rule: 
amounting to all but proof, or, it may be all but baseless. 10 
Applying this definition to Darwin's actual arguments in the 
essays he wrote preceding the first publication of his "revo- 
lutionary" Origin of Species , we learn several things. First, 
we see the significance of presumption specifically and rhet- 
orical argument generally to Darwin's discovery of the path- 
breaking theory in science. So, a fortiori , I am suggesting 
that rhetoric makes an essential contribution to the acquisi- 
!i 0n ..°r knowledge in a science (though, by no means is rhetoric 
the whole story" any more than it is something "merely pejora- 
tive ). Secondly, applying this definition to the origin of 
species discovery can result in students of argument learning 
more about presumption as abduction from the very insightful 
way m which Darwin used it. 

To conclude the prolegomenon to the present essay, it is 
good to keep in mind our purpose. Let us say that presumption 
is such an important concept to study because conc eptual atten- 
tion and procedural assumptions about argument affect the poss i- 
hility of change resistance to change , and the possibility of 
understanding different positions between speakers and audiences, 
bo, our purpose is to study presumptions because presumptions 
attect how arguers interpret and investigate the rhetorical con- 
ditions for the possibility of thinking "otherwise" than an aud- 
ience already believes. To accomplish our declared purpose, 
Peirce is peerless. To start with his adumbrations on abduc- 
tion is to give a "significance" to presumption that no other 
system can share. 
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In this essay, my pvimary goal is to defend the possibil- 
ity of examining scientific argument using presumption as 
abduction as the key concept for analysis and criticism. 
The documents to be examined are the extant essays of Charles 
Darwin in which he made known, to himself, the arguments in 
biological thought that soon would be made known to others, 
beginning in 1959 with the first publication of the Origin of 
Species . In analyzing Darwin's discovery, however, I will not 
be simply a contemporary voice for the Peirce fragments on 
abduction. But in a second sense I will also be speaking for 
Peirce, filling out the skeletal references to Darwin's logic 
which were begun by Peirce, were never found, and perhaps were 
never finished. 

Peirce and Darwin were both scholars of the same century, 
read many of the same philosophical books, and Peirce 1 s first 
reaction to Darwin's famous text is even recorded. His ini- 
tial response was to say that "Mill's doctrine was nothing but 
a metaphysical point of view to which Darwin's, which was nour- 
ished by positive observation, must be deadly. "11 A scant few 
other reactious to Darwin's work occur in Peirce 1 s writings, 
such as one in which Peirce compares the role of abduction in 
logic to the role which reproduction plays in Darwin's origi- 
nal theory (to produce variations) . I 2 Then there is the pas- 
sage in which the American praises the Englishman for his hy- 
pothesis which is, "argued with a wealth of knowledge, a strength 
ot logic, a charm of rhetoric, and above all with a certain mag- 
netic genuineness that was almost irresistible."* 3 

But the most mysterious passage of all is set up in this 
way. In a fascinating chapter on "The Fixation of Belief," 
Peirce makes the bold claim that "every work of science great 
enough to be well remembered for a few generations affords 
some exemplification of the defective state of the art of rea- 
soning of the time when it was written; and each chief step in 
science has been a lesson in logic." 14 What follows this in- 
troduction is a unique paragraph on Darwin, describing the Dar- 
winian controversy as a lesson in logic. After the second sen- 
tence of the paragraph, Peirce closes the sublet witH a foot- 
note about Darwin's work: "What he did, a most instructive il- 
lustration of the logic of science, will be described in another 
chapter [where?]; and we now know what was authoritatively de- 
nied when I first suggested it, that he took a hint from Mal- 
tlius' book on Population. "15 The fragment of "what Darwin did", 
^cnu 1 ^^ proposed to study under the rubric of presumption 
as abduction, is apparently lost to this world. So 1 it remains 
for someone to act as Peirce's voice-to give a concrete, prac- 
tical application of the use of abduction, an d an application 
to a text which Peirce himself said he found genuine, charming, 
strong in logic, and wealthy in knowledge. 

*i„ v A comonplace in homiletics is to cite the text under scru- 
tiny, so as to delimit the passages considered and review their 
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content, before beginning an exegesis. I intend to follow a 
S i mi e ai \ procedur ? here by ^limiting the works of Darwin on 
which the analysis will be focused and reviewing the contents 
of the scientist's hypothesis for its central claim and pre- 
misses. Then I will develop the concept of presumption as 
abduction with its several implications, show how an under- 
standing of abduction can illuminate certain problems in the 
Darwin Industry^ of scholarship, and apply the method of ab- 

d 2 C 5i22«*? f irSt Pencil Sketch of 1842 " « nd the "fissay 

of 1844" in which Darwin developed the theory of the origin 
of species. fi 

Almost every story narrates the creation of The Origin 
ot Species as the culmination of a process of enlil^'ementTnd 
improvement that began approximately in 1837 after Darwin's 
return from a five-year, worldwide voyage aboard the H.M.S. 
Beagle. * p Invited aboard perhaps primarily for his gentle- 
manly spirit (for his status as naturalist was not yet con- 
firmed),*' Darwin spent most of his free time collecting geo- 
logical, zoological, and botanical specimens in South Ameri- 
C *\+l ter re ?" rnin « *° England, in 1837 Darwin began what 
might be considered the first of his four pocket notebooks 
?" 1 c species problem" which he would compile from 1837- 
1839 based on what he had collected and observed in South 
America. Speaking of the opening of the first notebook in 
his autobiography, Darwin wrote: "In July [1837] I opened 
my first notebook for facts in relation to the Origin of 
Species, about which I had long reflected, and never ceased 
working on for the next twenty years. "18 

Though perhaps the natural selection hypothesis was con- 
ceived in some sense of "form" by 1839 or so, Darwin's world- 
?^. COrres , pondence with a network of scientists in the 18WS, 
1840's, and 1850's reveals the frame of mind of an arguer 
searching to understand what he ought to believe about the 
origin of species. *y In 1842, the theorist penciled a thirty- 
five page sketch of an essay from the notes he had written in 
a hurried, fragmented style and kept in personal notebooks on 

the species problem." Struck down by illness, probably from 
a tropical disease acquired during the Beagle voyage and cer- 
tainly a disease that debilitated him f or the rest of his life, 
the author did not improve his first pencil sketch of the species 
theory until the writing of his 230-page "Essay of 1844 "20 l 0 f 
these two preliminary essays to the 1859 Origin , the late Sir 
Gavin de Beer, one of the foremost Darwin scholars, once said, 

They provide invaluable information on the way in which Darwin 
was led to his conclusions." 21 

Although the exact date of Darwin's process of discovery 
is unknown, but arguably falls somewhere between 1837 and 1845, 
the fixing of an exact date is of less importance than that the 
two essays were a part of his developing thought on "the species 
problem. Since the problem of examining the complete develop- 
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ment of Darwin's theory of species would include a period from 
1837-18S9, a partial study focusing on the role of the essays 
of 1842 and 1844 during the crucial period in the development 
of his thought has the advantage of testing out the method of 
approach I advocate before it is applied to such controversial 
aspects of his discovery as the extant fragments. I consider 
Darwin's unpublished essays on the origin of species hypothesis 
to be rough drafts which were "struggling for existence," and 
which can help investigators appreciate how a famous scientific 
argucr discovered a now generally accepted hypothesis. 

Now that the "text" under scrutiny has been delimited to 
the essays, a second promise to review the contents of the ori- 
gin of species theory needs to be fulfilled. This is an impor- 
tant matter since, as Morse Peckham observes, "Darwin complained 
often enough that few really understood the theory of Natural 
Selection, and were he to examine various cultural histories 
and even certain respected histories of science published since 
his death, he would still complain. . . ," 22 Every worthwhile 
hypothesis is in response to seme crucial problem. For Charles 
Darwin this problem was "the species problem" and might be stated 
as follows: How, and in what way, do species and varieties dif- 
fer from each other? Although his solution, the species hypoth- 
esis, was constructed over time from a complex nexus of experi- 
mentation, observation, and reasoning, it may be summarized by 
emphasizing three key notions. First, it became evident through 
observing surprising facts, that variation of animals and plants 
under domestication and nature could only be explained on the 
supposition that species gradually become modified. Second, 
once one supposes that the fact of variation of species has oc- 
curred, then some cause must be discovered which explains how 
species are slowly modified. Darwin perceived that selection 
was the keystone of human success in making useful varieties of 
animals and plants, thought that selection might also be the key 
to modifications in a state of nature, but was not sure how this 
applied. Thirdly, after reading "Malthus on Population"~the 
thought occurred to Darwin that, under the circumstances of the 
struggle for existence, favorable variations would tend to be 
preserved and unfavorable ones to be destroyed, rf the struggle 
for life which checks the number of progeny that live were sup- 
posed, the formation of new species would be the result. 

Stephen Toulmin wrote in The Uses of Argument that, "to 
make a new or better argument IF~any~7ieTd is to make an ad- 
vance in the substance of the field itself. "23 There can be 
no question that Charles Darwin's argument for the modification 
of species changed the substance of not just one field, but sev- 
eral—natural history, geology, zoology, botany, and maybe even 
philosophy. Ho did so by arguing for a hypothesis which went 
through all the degrees of confidence from "baselcss"--according 
Jo^!l! ms ^ lf ? s wel1 as °thers--to "generally admitted" in the 
1870 s despite the fact that the genetic processes his causal 
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argument presumed were not even proven to exist until 193*0 'ind 
after. " Anyone who studies the works of Darwii will find eve- 
ry evidence of an arguer attempting to argue, to himself and 
otters, what the most reasonable hypothesis might be to believe. 
My hypothesis to explain how he argues is that he did so pri- 
marily by using presumption in the sense of abduction--and in 
such an insightful way that even Peirce could not have foreseen. 

What the significance of Darwin's argument was, where it 
originated, and what structure of inference became the outstand- 
ing feature of its architecture, are questions which have not 
been satisfactorily answered either by the Darwin Industry of 
scholarship or by the misconceptions implicit in the prevail- 
ing theories regarding the logic of discovery. Ever since the 
late nineteenth century, it has been generally believed that, 
of his predecessors, Darwin alone understood the "significance" 
of evolution. Yet what problems do scholars pursue, what ques- 
tions do they ask, to arrive at an appreciation of such "sig- 
nificance?" Scholars studying Darwin ask, for example: Why 
did he delay publication of The Origin ? Why did he study bar- 
nacles so long? When did the reading of Malthus' doctrine af- 
fect his theory? Why was it Charles Darwin, rather than Alfred 
Wallace, who is credited with "the discovery?"26 

Even if these questions were answered adequately, and many 
of them often are, it would still be necessary to explain what 
method of argument figured in the development of his conclu- 
sions, with but one exception, which I will discuss, the study 
of argument does not occupy a central place in the Darwin In- 
dustry, and whether the following is a reason for that, or just 
part of the disappointment of it, also clear is the fact that 

rhetoric" has been given no place of any substance within the 
Darwin Industry.*' As long as "rhetoric" is thought of in only 
the narrowest weanings--as mere persuasion, as pretty language, 
as figures of speech, as something "extra-scientific," as se- 
duction (which is the case in the Industry), then "rhetorical 
argument" will suffer a similar fate. And by implication, "rhet- 
orical argument" will have no place in a study of the "signifi- 
cance" of Darwin's discovery. Reflecting years later upon his 
own discovery, Darwin wrote: ". . .my success as a man of sci- 
ence, whatever this may amount to, has been determined as far 
as I can judge, by complex and diversified mental qualities 
and conditions. Of these, the most important have been-- the 
love of science — unbounded patience in long reflecting over any 
subject—industry in observing and collecting facts--and a fair 
share of invention as well as of common sense." 28 Just what 
can be said of his "fair share of invention" can be derived in 
part by a study of the role of presumption as abduction in his 
logic of discovery and by the existing evidence of its use. I 
suggest that concentrating on Darwin's discovery of his species 
theory as a vivid instance of the use of presumption as abduc- 
tion leads to several conclusions quite different from those now 
generally held regarding Darwin and his hypothesis. 
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Where the study of argument might conceivably be said to 
have gained some attention among those in the Industry, it 
has done so in what might be referred to as "the hypothetico- 
deductxve model" controversy. Here, the question has been: 
Oid.Darwin's arguments regarding natural selection fit the 
logical empiricist hypothetico-deductive model?^ since the 
hypothetico-deductive rcodel is directly derived from the log- 
ic ot deduction, and whereas many of the disputants to the 
controversy who answer "no" to the question supply induction 
as the chosen model, the controversy might more appropriately 
be said to revolve about the question: What structure of in- 
ference best captures the method of argument by which Darwin 
was led to his discovery? The available answers we have to 
choose from would then include deduction, induction, abduc- 
tion, and, of course, seduction. 

One reason which might account for the ability of the hy- 
pothetico-deductive model to compel attention in the Darwin 
Industry as the "approved" model of the argument is due to the 
Jarger influence historians and philosophers of science have 
had with the hypothetico-deductive method in the logic of sci- 
entific argument. Here, Popper, Reichenbach, and Braithwaite 
S^SniS 8 ™P°sing figures. Because of their influence, 

Norwood Hanson reports, the "approved" answer to the question, 

Is there a logic of scientific discovery?" is "No." Hanson 
writes : 

Thus Popper argues: "The initial stage, the 
act of conceiving or inventing a theory, seems to 
me neither to call for logical analysis nor to be 
susceptible of it." Again, "There is no such thing 
as a logical method of having new ideas, or a log- 
ical reconstruction of the process." Reichenbach 
writes that philosophy of science "cannot be con- 
cerned with [reasons for suggesting hypotheses], 
but only with [reasons for accepting hypotheses]." 
Braithwaite elaborates: "The solution of these 
historical problems involves the individual psy- 
chology of thinking and the sociology of thought. 
None of these questions are our business here. "30 

On this view, the discovery of the hypothesis can only be ex- 
plained by individual psychology, unusual sociological circum- 
stances, or by a disciplinary explanation from psychology or 
sociology Nonetheless, despite Popper's, Reichenbach'* and 
Braithwaite^s intention that the hypothetico-deductive model 
be used for analyzing the arguments supporting already invented 

il P ?l °l* S l in the , h ? nds of the hypothetico-deductive theorists 
in the history and philosophy of science, the model is put to 
use as an analysis of the structure of inference in discovery. 

If such propositions as Popper et al . advance and as are 
used by hypothetico-deductive theorists in the Darwin Industry 
are to be accepted, then my theory must be abandoned. However, 
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if the hypothetico-deductive theorists were to use the model 
of Popper et al. for the purpose it is appropriate--for the 
analysis of arguments supporting already invented hypotheses-- 
then there would be no quarrel. My objection is that using 
the hypothetico-deductive method to explain the logic of dis- 
covery in Darwin's arguments is an ad hoc way of bringing de- 
duction to bear on a question that uTdGcTion cannot answer. 
Popper et al. are right: the hypothetico-deductive structure 
of inference is a model which illuminates the testing of an 
argument, not the reasons which led an arguer to produce the 
hypothesis in the first place. But Popper et al. are incor- 
rect to further claim as a result that there can be no logic 
of discovery. Advised by Peirce, what Holmquest advocates 
is that deduction and induction both are useful for examin- 
ing how Darwin tested his hypothesis, but that the logic of 
presumption as abduction (which presupposes rhetoric and semi- 
otlcj is most useful for analyzing and criticizing how Darwin 
arrived at his hypothesis in a reasonable way. The evidence 
trom his essays and notebooks suggests that he used abduction 
to reason toward the possibility of the hypothesis, while he 
used deduction and induction to test its probability . 31 

On the view of "rhetoric" implied by the controversies in 
the Darwin Industry, one might expect a study of how Charles 
Darwin seduced the creationists by persuasion, of how charm- 
* n S Wfl s the domestic breeder analogy he used, how the points 
in The Origin were arranged, or how the scientist decided to 
communicate his theory once he had its substance. 32 Yet, only 
an appreciation for the artistic sense of "rhetoric" can give 
it a place greater than something "extra-scientific" in this 
literature. So, departing from the definition of "rhetoric" 
as persuasion" or "figures of speech," we arrive at the fol- 
lowing definition. Of all the available definitions of "rhet- 
oric, this one stands out as most appropriate in a study of 
the logic of discovery in the the context of scientific areu- 
ment. * 

According to Michael Hyde and Craig Smith, "rhetoric" is: 
not primarily a theory of forms, speeches, and persuasion: 
rather, it is the •practical mastery 1 that people have for mak- 
ing known to others that which is understood." 33 In other 
words, they mean, "Rhetoric is the process of making-known 
meaning both to oneself and others through the interpretive 
understanding of reality." 34 To the extent that the latter 
is an accurate restatement of their definition, I endorse it 
with an amendment. For I hope to improve upon its presupposi- 
tions by pointing out other presuppositions which the defini- 
tion should presuppose. With the substitution I have in mind 
the resulting definition would read: Rhetoric is the process 
of making-known something as something for somebody through 
the interpretive understanding of reality. Why has such a move 
been suggested? Because Hyde and Smiths definition lacks a 
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recognition of the role of signs as mediators when something 
is made known as something for somebody. Despite the inele- 
gance, I make this suggestion in order to define a special 
province for rhetoric and semiotic to explain how change oc- 
curs in the linguistic possibilities of a scientific practice. 

Together with the suggested definition, I would also as- 
sert that the function of rhetoric isto provide advice in 
the formation of ideas in a context. 3* r„ addition, rhetoric 
as a process with a primary function has two ends: (the in- 
terpretive understanding of reality) for oneself is the first 
end, invention; and (the interpretive understanding of reality) 
for others is the second end, judgment. Now that a perspective 
cm "rhetoric" has been established for the are^a to be studied, 
it is time tc connect that perspective to an analysis of pre- 
sumption in scientific argument. 

It is impossible within the limits of a study to develop 
the complete philosophy of the structure of inference I wish 
to emphasize—presumption as abduction. Instead, a series 
of already carefully investigated postulates, which at least 
can be checked against the evidence, is advanced. According 

nL^ iS T man I ,S r i ? t '/ ,presuMptionU in scientific argument shall 
mean. In rhetorical argument, the hypothesis that some very 
curious circumstance is a case of a certain general rule- a- 
mounting to all but proof, or, it may be all but baseless. To 
summarize j, consider the concept in Peirce f s own words: 

Presumption, or, more precisely, abduction 
(which the present writer believes to have been 
what Aristotle^ twenty fifth chapter of the sec- 
ond Prior Analytics imperfectly described under 
the name (UreekJdjUj^jX' , until Apellicon substi- 
tuted a single wrong word and thus disturbed the 
sense of the whole), furnishes the reasoner with 
the problematic theory which induction verifies. 
Upon finding himself confronted with a phenomenon 
unlike what he would have expected under the cir- 
cumstances, he looks over its features and notices 
some remarkahle character or relation among them, 
which he at once recognizes as being characteris- 
tic of some conception with which his mind is al- 
ready stored, so that a theory is suggested which 
would explain (that is, render necessary) that 
which is surprising in the phenomena. 

^L a n^J I 0 "/ 0 , this summation, two other comments from Peirce 
are particularly telling. First, he says, "Presumption is 
the only kind of reasoning which supplies new ideas, the only 
bo?dlv h 1S '* in S^V 8 " 50 ' ^nthetic. "3V Nex t. and mo?e 
boldly, he writes, "All the ideas of science come to it by 
way of Abduction. Ahduction consists in studying facts and 
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fc^K 1 ? 8 ? the ° ry to ex P lai " them. Its only justification 
be' iUlhat wly?"$8 eVCr t0 understand things Yt all, it must 

e^-.I 3 ^ '5° P ur P° sc of Presumption as abduction to be to 
start inquiry: to start with facts, and proceed to initiate 
an account for the facts, which will lead to the end of the 
!^f riS ?V an l the be 8 innin 8 °* an expectation by which one 
will not be disappointed for a time. 59 As Pe irco said the 
purpose of the process of explanation is to shol that the hy- 
Enotniu W ^ ht haVe been «P«cted, had the facts been full? 
ifiX a sp^?a n i 8 ^ m n . thC PUrP ° SC ° f thC abduction 

e«„ il° underst and abduction as a form of non-necessary rea- 
soning one must become familiar with "the case" as the un- 
known which is inferred, and "the hypothesis" which brings 
this about. Consulting Peirce, we learn: 8 

Long before I first classed abduction as an in- 
ference it was recognized by logicians that the oper- 
t^c?" ul* ?S ?f an explanatory hypothesis-which is 
just what abduction is--was subject to certain condi- 
tions. Namely, the hypothesis cannot be admitted, 
even as a hypothesis, unless it be supposed that it 
would account for the facts or some of them. The 
form of inference, therefore, is this: 

The surprising fact, C, is observed; 

But if A were true, C would be a matter of course, 
Ullc "fnce, there is reason to suspect that A is true. 
Ihus A cannot be abduct ively inferred, or if you pre- 
fer the expression, cannot be abductively conjectured 
until its entire content is already present in the pre- 
miss, 'If A were true, C would be a matter of course." 41 

A^ini;? ? £ 3 2 abductive inference consists of three premisses 
Next P I hvnLK aC - (s) ; C ! is observed - and begs for explanation 
su™;ici^ P 2 t S r ?' h - S P r °P° sed that would account for the 
surprising fact(s), if it were true. Finally, an areuer sun- 
poses that there is reason to suspect that the hypothesis p?o- 

SorhlLl. i rUC A ^'SS believed that we commonly say the hy- 
pothesis is adopted "for the sake of explanation. "42 Yet a 
lltTtui misco n ce Ption that occurs is to take Peirce to mean 
that the hypothesis explains only the surprising fact when 
ItTt^l i V Xpla S nS ,, more - When we understand what Peirce 

Ml Sa ^ d ' ° Very abductive inference is thought, at 

the time of drawing it* as one of a possible class of infer- 
U^lll V hen tfe " nd " s tand the hypothesis A in abduction is 
inferred as a single conclusion, yes, but yet as "a case. "43 

*« ?^cn f ^ th Ji fr i indispe [5 sable elewent s of the form of abduction 
to grasp is "the case" as a particular which allows general- 
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ities to be inferred. According to our understanding, once 
one argues, "Presumably, hypothesis A," that arguer means 
hypothesis A explains the surprising circumstance, C; but 
he/she also speaks as if A were a fortiori true of a phe- 
nomenon of which C is potentially only a part. The infer- 
ence of "the case" must be construed in this broad way be- 
cause Peirce was of the opinion that scientific reasoning 
is always about a phenomenon not an isolated fact. For 
time and again, in various ways, he says: "An isolated 
fact is precisely what a demand for an explanation never 
refers to; it always applies to some fact connected to oth- 
er facts which seem to render it improbable. Abduction 
starts with an event, a circumstance, a result, a fact. 
But it uses the present result to make an argument about 
an absent, but future phenomenon. For a pragmatist, a 
phenomenon refers to facts at our fingertips and facts 
that aro conceivable and possible in the future. Since 
a phenomenon does not refer to any single event in the 
past, abduction can hardly be an inference about a sin R le, 
particular instance. 5 s 

Notice, too, how Peirce's deflation of a hypothesis is 
compatible with the action of the case" I have described. 
Here Peirce affirms how the entertaining of a hypothesis 
creates the movement of thought that alone leads to C enu- 
inely new knowledge: 

Any proposition added to observed facts, tending 
to make them applicable in any way to other circum- 
stances than those under which they were observed, 
may be called a hypothesis. . . .The first starting 
of a hypothesis and the entertaining of it, whether 
as a simple interrogation or with any degree of con- 
fidence, is an inferential step which I propose to 
call abduction. 45 

With this last definition, therefore, we have now explicated 
the associations of all the key terms in the definition of 
presumption. Presumption: in rhetorical argument, the hy- 
pothesis that some very c urious circumstance is a case ofa 
certain general rule , amounting to ail but proof7 oFTt may 
be all nut baseless. 

Abduction also must be distinguished from deduction and 
induction to be understood, but that does not mean that ab- 
duction is incompatible with these logical inferences? Ab- 
duction haying provided a thinker with a suggested theory, 

, C ^f !! reasonable guess, he/she proceeds to the Sec- 
ond and Third Stages of Inquiry. 46 As a second stage in 
the reasoning, one may use deduction by deducing from the 

to th^ e fl^ e0 .!:^^; P^OnlSCU , OUS,, Vari ^ tV of consequences 
to the effect that if we perform a certain act we shall find 
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ourselves confronted with certain experiences. Continuine 
with the reasoning process, induction occurs in the third 
stage of inquiry. Induction is an operation of experimen- 
tally testing a hypothesis which consists in remarking that 
if the hypothesis is rational, observations made under par- 
ticular conditions ought to have particular results. Peirce 
Yn S °t 'S 6 / 1 !? tha J ? hen a hypothesis has sustained a test- 
ing--by deduction, induction, or both--as severe as the pre- 
sent state of knowledge in the particular discipline undeT" 
investigation will allow, the hypothesis will be admitted 
provisionally into the record of achievements, subject to 
reconsideration along with all the other achievements when 
the discipline is in a position to insist upon another grade 
of security.47 Thus> inference of the nresumptive> abd {j c . 

tive kind includes those arguments in which (l)the facts as- 
serted in the premisses do not compel the truth of the fact 
concluded but instead suggest its possibility, and (2)where 
the significant" observations are actually additions to di- 
rectly observed facts. Since the purpose is to start in- 
quiry, and the probative strength is judged by application 
using other logics, any one abductive argument can register 
degrees of confidence ranging from a naive expression in the 
interrogative mood, to a fair guess, to a question meriting 
attention by others, up through the appraisal of Dlausibility , 
even to an uncontrollable inclination to believe. 1 * 8 

Given the preceding analysis of abduction, I would ex- 
tend four conclusions as postulates: (l)Since an abduction 
amounts to an addition to observed facts, characters cannot 
be counted as things but must be estimated according to their 
significances (2)"Signif icance" specifically means substitu- 
ting a general expression for particular characters (and gen- 
erally means something is taken as a sign for something else); 
(3)Presumption as abduction replaces a "tangle of predicates" 
about facts with a general expression , thereby inviting a 
crucial role for language in discovery; (4) Language is not 
secondary to logic nor is language secondary to empirical ob- 
servation—the language of rhetorical argument respects both 
logic and observation but does not admit either to be primary 
when accompanying it. qy 

Arguably, the "highest powers" of reasoning are needed 
to conclude the "significance" of an event when an interpre- 
tation actually may not exist yet but rather may be in the 
future, as what would be "the case. "SO To evoke the non . 
existent which, for all. we know may be, implies vision or in- 
sight. Concerning the form of abduction specifically, the 
conclusion of the argument which is inferred through the for- 
mation of an interpretation is something previously unknown-- 
the minor premiss, or "the case," Reasoning by abduction, 
an arguer realizes the significance of something he/she did 
not so realize before, and sets forth a new way of paying at- 
tention that previously did not exist. Hence, the arguer 
communicates something as something for somebody- -communi- 
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<;ates an interpretation to oneself and others. This is dis- 
covery, understood through rhetoric and semiotic 



The task of rhetoric, Peirce believed, is to offer ad- 
vice for administering the conditions by which, even in a 
scientific intelligence, one sign creates another sign and 
especially one thought -is created on the basis of another 
thought.** Unfortunately, though, he did not deal with ab- 
duction insofar as it bears a particular relevancy to a spe- 
cific endeavor, ubviously, then, the whole point of study- 
ing Charles Darwin as a "revolutionary" scientific thinker 
is to investigate whether signs arcd thoughts create other 
signs and thoughts in such a way that a doctrine of rhetoric 
and semiotic--focused on presumption as abduction--can be 
said to explain the scientist's argumentation as a process 
of rhetorical change. My argument is that nothing but ab- 
duction would so much contribute to an understanding of "rhet- 
oric as it functions in the production of knowledge by "the 
logic of discovery," and provide an explanation of the "sig- 
nificance" of Darwin's arguments. 

« ♦K If v Dar ?£ l \- tar ! e( ! reasonin 8 with a hypothesis not a fact, 
as the hypothetico-deductive theorists are wont to believe it 
S^iV"? ol £ h yP° thesis not a new one for when he went to 
South America Darwin was a creationist. In 1834 at Valparai- 
v^?- Y r ° : 1 nave alreadv *>"nd beds of recent shells yet 
Inltu "2 their colour at an elevation of 1300 feet, and be- 
neath, the level country is strewn with them. It seems not 
a ™ry i«P™bable conjecture that the ™nt of animals may be 
r^2Si f none K havi ng been created since this country was 
raised from the sea. "52 And yo t, slowly Darwin began to col- 
lect too many facts which were unexpected on the creationist 
view. A useful summary of the lacTswHTch surprised him to 
think otherwise are contained in his autobiography, but ap- 
peared before that in the "Essay of 1844": P 

During the voyage of the Beagle I had been 
deeply impressed by discovering in the Pampean 
formation great fossil animals covered with ar- 
mour like that on the existing armadillos; sec- 
ondly by the manner in which closely allied ani- 
mals replace one another in proceeding south- 
wards over the Continent; and thirdly, by the 
South American character of most of the produc- 
tions of the Galapagos archipelago, and more 
especially by the manner in which they differ 
slightly on each island of the group; none of 
the islands appearing to be very ancient in a 
geological sense. 53 

These are the facts he was struck with, but what form 
did he use to hypothesize about them? He continues: 
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It was evident that such facts as these, as 
well as many others, could only be explained on 
the supposition that species gradually become 
modified; and the subject haunted me. But it 
was equally evident that neither the action of 
the surrounding conditions, nor the will of the 
organisms (especially in the case of plants), 
could account for the innumberable cases in which 
organisms of every kind are beautifully adapted 
to their habits of life. . . , s « 

If Darwin went aboard the Beagle as a creationist, even a 
budding Cambridge clergyman, how did he arrive at the di- 
rectly opposite conclusion? 

Evidence indicates that he did so by proposing a new 
hypothesis upon being confronted with the observation of 
surprising facts (and armed with an available hypothesis 
that did not explain the surprise). Consider this: 

To be brief, I assume that species nrise 
like our domestic varieties with much extinc- 
tion; and then test this hypothesTTTy compar- 
ison with as many general and pretty well-estab- 
lished propositions as I can find made out, --in 
geographical distribution, geological history, 
affinities, etc. And it seems to me that, sup- 
posin g that such hypothesis wer<* to explain" such 
general propositions, we ought, in accordance with 
the common way of following all sciences, to ad- 
mit it till some better hypothesis be found out. 
. . . I do not much underrate the many huge diffi- 
culties on this view, but vet it seems' to me to 
explain-too much, otherwise inexplicable, to be 
false. " 

Through the surprise of facts followed by the positioning of 
a new hypothesis to explain the surprise, thereby belief was 
disturbed, doubt was created, and Darwin was led to consider 
a new belief in regard to species: "These facts [species of 
a larger genera in each country would often present more var 
ities than the species of a smaller genera] are of plain sic 
niflcation on tho view that species are only strongly-marked 
and permanent vanties."" Consider also that the same abduc 
tive pattern seems to appear whether his aim is to explain 
a small set of surprising facts or to explain a whole class 
of facts as "the case." First notice the former from the 
essay of 1842: "Now this wonderful fact of hand, hoof, wing 
paddle and claw being the same, is at once explicable on the 
principle of some parent-forms. . .becoming through infinite 
number of small selections adapted to various conditions ."57 
While in the "Essay of 1844" he expects the hypothesis to ex 
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plain an entire class of facts: 

It is evident that when in each species of a 
group its organs consist of some other part meta- 
morphosed, that there must also be a "unity of 
type" in such a group. And in the cases as that 
above given in which the foot, hand, wing, and pad- 
dle are said to be constructed on a uniform type, 
if we could perceive in such parts or organs traces 
of an apparent change from some other use or func- 
tion, we should strictly include such parts or or- 
gans in the department of morphology, , , ,58 

Numuerous diverse examples could be adduced to show that Dar- 
win reasoned to his hypothesis by the method of abduction: 

All of what you kindly say about my species work," he wrote 
to Joseph Hooker, "does not alter one iota my long self-ac- 
knowledged presumption in accumulating facts and speculating 
on the subject of variation, without having worked out my 
due share of species." 5 * 

Without having demonstrated for the audience my due 
share of examples of abduction, the probability of my hy- 
pothesis cannot be said to be established. Throughout this 
essay, however, my concern has been to establish a possibil- 
ity—the possibility of having a theoretical reason for en- 
tering a scientific controversy, for entering one particu- 
lar Darwinian controversy, and the possibility of applying 
presumption as ahduction to scientific arguments. So I will 
conclude this essay by offering what can be gained by such a 
study as I advocate if my theory be true. To borrow Darwin's 
line, «it seems to explain too much, otherwise inexplicable, 
to be false." 60 F 

What we gain if presumption as abduction be applied as 
a tool of criticism to the essays of 1842 andl844 is an ap- 
preciation for the insightful way in which Darwin reasoned 
that the creationist explanation must be superseded. The ba- 
sic pattern of abductive inference he used many times: a sur- 
prising fact, C, occurs; if A were true, C would be a matter 
of course; suppose A is true. By 1842 and 1844 though, Dar- 
win had complicated this pattern in two important ways as he 
sought to discover the most reasonahle position to take on 
"the species problem." 

In the first place, he expressed an essential disagree- 
ment between he and the creationists about what represented 
a surprising fact" in nature (an anomaly). Facts which re- 
ceived no explanation, or else a miraculous one, were surpri- 
sing to Darwin and became expected on his view of species, 
Likewise, facts which were seen as surprising to the crea- 
tionists were considered common happenings in nature on the 
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interpretation of Darwin's theory* And he explicitly pointed 
>ut this tension between the views about what counts as a sur- 
lrising fact. In a sense, then, Charles Darwin provided the 
stimulus of interpreting something as a surprise for somebody 
whe 'lid not "see" that, implied that since there was a surprise 
then a causal explanation was needed, and finally solved a proh 
lem others were content to forever relegate to the unknown. 

Consider the following passages where Darwin starts by 
arguing that what appears wonderful — the fact of extinction- 
is to be expected: 

The extinction of the larger quadrupeds. . . 
has been thought little less wonderful than the ap- 
pearance of new species; and has, I think, chiefly 
led to the belief of universal catastrophes. . . , 
I£ the rule is that organisms become extinct by be- 
coming rarer and rarer, we ought not to view their 
extinction, even in the case of the larger quadru- 
peds, as anything wonderful and out of the common 
course of evfints. For no naturalist thinks it won- 
derful that one species of a genus should be rare 
and another abundant, notwithstanding he bo quite 
incapable of explaining the causes of the compara- 
tive rareness, ... No doubt there are in each 
case good causes: but they are unknown and unper- 
ceived by us. May we not then safely infer that as 
certain causes are acting unperceived around us, 
and are making one species to be common and another 
exceedingly rare, that they might equally well cause 
the final extinction of some species without hein<» 
perceived by us? OA 

Contrast the above with Darwin's view about what ought to be 
considered "wonderful" instead: "In a future part of this 
work [Bssay of 1844] we shall show that, as a general rule, 
groups of allied species gradually apppear and disappear, 
one after the other, on the fact of the earth, like the in- 
dividuals of the same species: and wo shall then endeavor 
to show the probable cause of this remarkable fact." 62 Time 
atcer time, Darwin argued that what creationists marvelled afr 
were common events in nature; for unlike them, he invented 
causes in nature to explain anything he marvelled at, imply- 
ing any scientist should do the same. 

In the process of trying to conclude for himself the 
possibility of the introduction of fresh species being a 
natural in opposition to a miraculous or perhaps unknown 
ovont, Darwin also suggested that the causal argument for 
transmutation of species used observation and reasoning to 
actually explain nature whereas the creationist account a- 
mounted to sometimes restating a fact, sometimes begging 
the question, and even sometimes invoking an "empty metaphor" 
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where-plain signification- was needed. 63 For instance he 
says ? 

Now these several facts, though connected to- 
gether, must by the creationist (though the geol- 
ogist may explain some of the anomalies) be con- 
sidered as so many ultimate facts. But it is ab- 
solutely opposed to every analogy, drawn from the 
laws imposed by the Creator on inorganic matter, 
that facts, when connected, should be considered 
as ultimate and not the direct consequences of 
more general laws. 6 * 

oif!? , * he SayS ' "I repeat, these wondrous facts, of parts cre- 
ated for no use in past and present time, all can by my the- 

m;st r brPon^n? Pl ?^ Xplanati0n; ° r the r receive „on£ and we 
doll* who 1 With S0 "V»P*y metaphor, as that of de Can- 
fhor.lJ compares creation to a well-covered table, and says 
2«J ? i 0r8 5 nS may be co *V* Te A to the dishes (some should be 
InnnTLS 1 ^^ symmetrically . "65 So Darwin was an arguer who 
supplied both the interpretation for what represented a sur- 
prising fact, and the interpretation for what causal hypothe- 
ie^ted P J-n S ?r t th ? ex P lanati ? n - Thus, if any opponent ob- 
jected to the first premiss of abduction (a surprising fact, 
C, is observed and begs for explantion), he had already made 
the acceptance of it part of his discovery. alread y nade 

Hac A f P art of * he argument for the natural selection of spe- 
cies, he focused on the representation of surprises in nature 

lihll %o° V^t th S* thC cause he foresaw was " leas? pos! 

f°i " l h ?Ji rst P lace » ? a rwin»s leap of abductive in- 
nifJn !k"J S i. M b °i d becm,se a ^uing for the possibility im- 
rlulL tu „ ^Preferred to feason on the basis of unknown 

ol ••crel5io„S 1 ^ e . r a t ° rCSt ^ e belief of the creationists 
ot creation" as "a process he [the zoologist] knows not what "6< 
or to say with Whewell that "the beginnings of all ?hinps sur- 
pass the comprehension of man."*" tnings sur 

«i«i^^iJ he u SeCOnd P lace » 1 thin * Darwin used abduction in- 
tha nit \l k™n. h ? Sh °" ed that s ™*^& ™ unknown more 
no? left t in P^ in e Present belief should be disturbed, 

n 1 «S f* r * st ): Considering the second premiss of abduc- 
tion (if hypothesis A were the case, surprising fact C would 
be explained*), he proposed a causal 'hypothesises a suggestion 
but at the same time proposed that a path to ereater knowledge 

»i KhS 1 ^?! 0 !!* V boid h yp°thesisf r 7u: r in?::uor 

was to enliven people to the possibility that organisms varv 
s^ir^c lit* *5?S va riation is unlimited; and^ence IIH' 
sibly, species modify and are not independently created." 

The way he accomplished such a feat was in large part 
through an a fortiori argument from the known practice of 
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domestic breeding to produce variation in agriculture and 
horticulture. The distinguishing feature of the do£es?ic 
breeder argument is the a fortiori nature, not the super- 
Hnn a L a ^° g i- al cha racter of it, and a focus on presump- 
tion as abduction leads us to this appreciation. Areuablv 
where Darwin distinguished himself f?om all ^ious^he-' 
onsts of evolution rests in the power of the a fortiori 
argument of domestic breeding. £ 

ing: ^ 3 nutshell » here is the argument from domestic breed 

It is wonderful what the principle of Sel- 
ection by Man, that is the picking out of indi- 
viduals with any desired quality, and breeding 
from them, and again picking out, can do. Even 
breeders have been astonished at their own re- 
sults. They can act on differences inappreciable 
Irn?? "^V 031 "* ^ Selection has been method- 
ic al *y followed in Europe for only the las t half 
century. But it has been occasionally, and even 
in some degree methodically, been followed in the 
most ancient times. There must have been also a 
kind of unconscious selection from the most an- 
eS| na »ely. in the preservation of the 
individual animals. . . MO st useful to each race 
of man in his particular circumstances. . . . 
I am convinced that intentional and occasional 
selection has been the main agent in making our 
domestic races. Now suppose there was a beinc. 
who did not judge by mere external appearance? 
but could study the whole internal organisation-- 
who never was capricious--who should go on select- 
ing for one end during millions of generations, 
who will, say what he might not effect. M 

?h a \ Darwin di * was J° set up an a fortiori argument through 
M?^v°o? P ra( ^ ce of domestic breeding to show the possi-1 
rilllLl V ?J iatl °?- * £ visibl «. external variations are 
created by "intentional selection," he crgued, all the more 

n^i?H nSCi ° l 1 se l ectio "" Produce slight variations^- 
perceived by us, In the state of nature. He writes: "This 
kind of insensible selection. . .we may feel nearly sure, 
«In«^ "? S !» has b f? n done by the more direct method of 
InuiA In s * lectlon wi * hin the last fifty years in England, 

V.%S h V°l!. rSe of some 1,000 years produce a marked 
effect. "69 Furthermore, "If man were during 10,000 years to 
be able to select, far more diverse animals from horse or 

th! , v L! h ° Uld CXP 5 C ^ there would H far less differences in 
the very young and foetal state." 7 " 

rnnr1 J!, n ba f* s °J the essays of 1842 and 1844, one could 
conclude that the domestic breeder argument was used because 
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(l)time was such an unknown variable to selection (we can- 
not perceive the intermediate steps between forms even in 
intentional selections); (2)if domestic effects can be se- 
lected in a short time, possibly natural effects have taken 
place during the long duration of life on earth; '3)if fa- 
vorable conditions for variation under domestication have 
made efficient changes, then less favorable conditions in 
nature might produce slight variations and (4)knowledge 
of domestic breeding is greater than naturalists 1 knowledge 
of the definition and classification of natural species and 
varieties* 1 

Due to these advantages, Darwin invoked the practice 
of domestic breeding as a "constant" for scientific research 
and the basis for an a fortiori argument. By himself, in- 
valid or not, he could not study experimentally everything 
he needod to know. So he hypothesized about nature from 
what he could show happened domestically. In effect, he 
was claiming more than he knew in order to know something 
new. What made his abduction unbelievable also allowed for 
foresight. When pressed by objections the only other rea- 
sons he com Id bring forth to show that the unknown is great- 
er than the known and that unlimited variation is possible 
were: (l)variations are so slowly accumulated as to be un- 
perceived (2)"Nature doesn't make leaps," and (3) the imper- 
fection of the geological record. And yet, with only a few 
exceptions says Ernst Mayr and others, modern biology has 
proven his foresight true. 71 In a slightly different way, 
I think Peirce would have found Darwin's epistemological 
stance, especially about the unknown, to be proven true al- 
so. Peirce writes: "Notwithstanding all that has been dis- 
covered since Newton's time, his saying that we are little 
children picking up pretty pebbles on the beach while the 
ocean lies before us unexplored remains substantially as 
true as ever, and will do so though we shovel up the pebbles 
by steam shovels and carry them off in carloads. "72 "pre- 
sumably" means "for all we know; "for all we know," "pre- 
sumably. " 1 

The skillful use of knowledge of domestic breeding as 
an a fortiori argument, the insightful handling of the repre- 
sentation of surprising facts, the act of beginning to rea- 
son with a surprise then making a leap into the unknown-- 
these features cannot be explained on a hypothetico-deductive 
account of argument. Rather, they appear as "ultimate facts." 
But on the view of presumption as abduction these features 
ot argument are connected to one another as well as to other 
facts, and are explicable. A complete demonstration of their 
possibility and probability may well provide the basis for a 
new interpretaiton of Darwin, presumption, and rhetoric in 
the future. 
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PUNCTUATED EQUILIBRIA! A CASE STUDY IN SCIENTIFIC 
AND PARA-SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT 



JOHN LYNE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



Readers of popular magazines, having recently sisen articles 
with titles such as "Darwin's Mistake," "Darwin On The Run 
Again," and " Science Contra Darwin, "Sight suspect that some 
major upheaval is in progress within the scientific community 
concerning the status of evolutionary theory* The indications 
come from mainstream sources, such as the "Science" section of 
HevaveeKf which even if not an impeccable scientific source in 
its own right, is a reasonably good barometer of what is 
publicly sayable about science* The specter of evolution under 
attack is in itself nothing new, of course, as Darwin-baiting has 
long been a favored cultural pastime of our more flamboyant 
preachers, textbook critics, and other guardians of public 
morals* But such exercises, at least since the time of Darwin's 
triumph, were generally attacks from the outside — rear guard 
actions from those who did not know or did not accept the 
authority of science in questions considered a part of the moral 
domain* The difference in this case is that the purported attacks 
come from within the scientific establishment and thus turn the 
received authority of science against itself. 

One might speculate on how this news would resonate for the 
typical reader— the reader who has little background in biology 
beyond that one high school course (with the textbook that 
ventured a few cautious paragraphs about the theory of 
evolution). Might it for instance confirm a secret suspicion 
that, after all, humankind arose from more dignified origins than 
the primordial slime? Might it strike a ready nerve, calling up a 
reflexive assurance that there are indeed chinks in the armor of 
science? Might it help to revive the sense of mysti xy about the 
universe that science seems forever conspiring to quash? Such 
questions probe some of the pychological consequences of the way 
scientific authority is constructed and reconstructed, and at 
some point I hope to return to them* For present purposes, 
however, my point of entry is a more structural question* I want 
to understand how, in a case such as this, a movement among 
different audiences can transform an argument* For a scientific 
specialist to move to broader audiences is a high-risk game, but 
one for which the potential payoff can be great. It can on the 
one hand enhance the practical potency of a theory by concealing 
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its vulnerabilities, but it can also expose the theorist to new 
threats. The game itself, however, is in the end not one of the 
theorist's own making. It is, rather, a game of intersecting and 
overlapping communities, each of which might either stimulate or 
provide a check on the others. 

The word "game" can mislead, however. More is at stake here 
than strategies of subterfuge and contrivances for winning. The 
regulative ideals of the scientific community need to be 
recognized, even when they are not fully controlling. But a 
rational account of a many-sided controversy also requires a 
conception of rationality liberal enough to admit the different 
knowledge frames in which the controversialists participate* In 
order to do justice to the rational content of the arguments one 
must not fall prey to that caricature of rationality which 
presumes that to join in argument all participants must share the 
same assumptive frames, standards of evidence, and rules of 
inference. Arguments that matter do not occur in such a "flat" 
world* If they did, they would press out conclusions 
mechanically— a task for which the computer might be better 
suited than people. Because what is interesting, argumentatively, 
is not mechanical, a rational account of arguing must tell of 
those shifting, vital formations that kfcep issues alive and 
unsettled, or simply, arguable, A genuinely rational account of 
an argument should not leave its pragmatic value a mystery. 

This biological debate is not the product of arguers who 
share the same assumptive frames, standards of evidence, and 
rules of inference* In fact not all who participate in it even 
have scientific purposes* At best, within the narrowest scope of 
the technical debate, the standards and purposes heavily overlap. 
At trorst, within the broadest scope of the public controversy, as 
when the creationists appropriate Stephen Jay Gould's words to 
make their case against Darwin, they are irremediably different. 
Even within the strictly scientific literature, however, this is 
not a controversy in which the participants share a common 
disciplinary matrix, but one in which the gaps between different 
knowledge bases make an essential contribution to the dynamics of 
the argument. Different people get into this fray for difference 
reasons, and they do so with different predispositions and 
resources. The same may be said of the multiple audiences for 
this debate, some of whom are active participants and some of 
whom participate only from the armchair. The controversy 
functions in different ways for different people, but it is 
possible to trace a general trajectory of its evolution, 

THE FIRST AUDIENCE ENGAGED 

The story I am telling begins with a 1972 essay entitled , 
"Punctuated Equilibria! An Alternative to Phyletic Gradualism." 
Paleontologists Niles Eldredge, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and Stephen Jay Gould, of Harvard, collaborated there in 
an effort to explain what paleontologists since before Darwin had 
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considered a problem the gaps in the fossU record. Darwin 
himself had offered various reasons why we should not expect to 
find a complete record of the transition among life forms. These 
included the tendency of nature to cover its own tracks ("Nature 
may almost be said to have guarded against the frequent discovery 
of her transitional or linking forms,"), and science's still 
very spotty knowledge of the fossils. His metaphor is worth 
extended quotation: 



••• I look at the natural geological record, as a 
history of the world imperfectly kept, and 
written in a changing dialect; of this history we 
possess the last volume alone, relating only to 
two or three countries. Of this volume, only here 
and there a short chapter has been preserved; and 
of each page, only here and there a few lines. 
Each word of the slowly-changing language, in 
which the history is supposed to be written, 
being more or less different in the interrupted 
succession of chapters, may represent the 
apparently abruptly changed forms of life, 
entombed in our consecutive, but widely 
separated, formations. 

In speaking here of the "apparently abruptly changed forms of 
life, Darwin seemed to think the abruptness only apparent, for 
it was an essential tenet of his theory that nature does not make 
jump» ("Natura non facit saltum"). Indeed, so central to his 
theoiry was this premise, or so he believed, that he reckoned any 
documented jump in organic evolution would count as what we in 
the post-Popperian era would call the falsifying conditions of 
his theoryi "If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ 
existed, which could not possibly have been formed by numerous, 
successive, flight modifications, my theory would absolutely 
break down." And this war because the very notion of natural 
selection, or so he believed, depended on gradualism. "Why should 
not Nature have taken a leap from structure to structure ?" he 
asks the readers of On Tht* nr lain of gggslgfl. "On the theory of 
natural selection," he answers, "we can clearly understand why 
she should not; for natural selection can act only by taking 
advantage of slight successive variations; she can never take a 
leap, but must advance by the shortest and slowest steps." 9 All 
the while, Darwin noted the great difficulty in finding complete 
transitional evidence within the existing record, _a difficulty, 
he wrote, that "pressed so hardly" on his theory. 

The difficulty of filling the gaps in the fossil record has 
remained a challenge to paleontologists, and it has continued to 
pose theoretical questions. To the anti-evolutionist preachers, 
these gaps are a rhetorical playground, on which has been created 
a veritable genre of discourses on the "holes" in evolutionary 
theory. To much of the general public, continued news of these 
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gaps helps to keep evolution in a status of being "only a theory" 
(where theory" is taken as roughly equivalent to "hypo thesis"). 
To scientists, the gaps take on variable theoretical 
significance, depending in part on their disciplinary 
specialties. For paleontologists, Bldredge and Gould offered a 
"f?-^?"?* 0 ? 1 ?* on the iommil record, which had certain 
methodological implications, e.g. for how an evolutionary curve 
is plotted out over time. But what of the theoretical purport? 

fc I?? M i 0Z t y Vf B fc ? beco » e * ore tangled and complicated, as the 
theoretical implications of the "punctuated equilibria" notion 
have been pushed rather boldly by Gould beyond the more cautious 
position taken by Eldredge and Gould in 1972. 



THE GRADUALIST PICTURE FRAMED 

The original piece by Eldredge and Gould was as much a 
meta-theoretical as a theoretical statement, concerned with the 
relationship between theories and data. Their general point was 
that one's theoretical models will shape the process of data 
collection and will even determine what counts as data . They 
took this as relatively well established in the philosophy of 
science but insufficiently appreciated among practicing 
scientists. "Inductivist notions continue to control the 
methodology and ethic of practicing scientists raised in the 
tradition of British empiricism, ""they observed, and this 
produced a kind of naivete about the way information is 
accumulated. Host paleontologists, they found, were held captive 
to a picture" of evolution as a steady, gradual process. 
According to this picture, the fossil record would ideally 
consist of a long sequence of continuous, finely graded 
intermediate forms linking ancestors to descendants. Any break in 
that sequence would be taken as an imperfection in the 
record— it could not be seen as a possible jump in the 
evolutionary sequence itself. The expectation of a faulty record 
generated a kind of institutionalised response to discontinuities 
in the fossils. Eldredge and Gould found "a nearly-ritualized 
invocation of the inadequacy of the fossil record," whenever a 
graded continuum could not be documented (p. 97). They wished to 
awaken their fellow paleontologists to the presence of these 
theoretical blinders. 

The bias toward gradualism had discernible historical roots. 
In Darwin's time, the anti-evolutionists aligned with the 

castrophist" doctrine, which held that geological change had 
always geen abrupt, and that the creation of species too had been 
abrupt. Although organic evolution could be conceived as either 
a continuous or a discontinuous process, the opponents of 
evolution of course held that species were created in a divine 
instant. Perhaps this led Darwin to see the fate of his theory as 
bound up inseparably with the gradualist position. In the modern 

synthesis," the evident power of a reductive method further 
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helped to institutionalize gradualism, when the various sciences 
of genetics, natural history, paleontology, morphology, and 
botany were brought together under an inclusive set of Darwinian 
principles in the 1930*8 and 40 9 s, this "synthesis" had a 
unifying power that, according to Gould, became increasingly 
rigid. what began as "expansive, generous, and pluralistic," 
he contends, hardened into an insistence upon genetic 
micromutation and.aradual selection under natural selection. In 
their 1977 paper, Gould and Eldredge would also observe the 
suspicious compatibility of gradualism with a Western ideological 
commitment to gradual, "progressive" change. Thus, it was not in 
scientific theory alone that the roots of the gradualist bias 
would be fount*. 

By the same token? it may not be in scientific theory alone 
that the roots of punctuated equilibria can be found. As one 

picture" offered in replacement of another, Eldredge and Gould 
held in the 1972 essay, punctuated equilibria will rot be proved 
or disproved "in the rocks" (fiacft Dr. Johnson); rather, it will 
provide a better way of interpreting fossil data* At stake, they 
seemed to be saying, is a kind of imagery. On the side of 
phyletic gradualism is the image of a "stately unfolding" in the 
history of evolution — a branching tree. On the side of 
punctuated equilibria is a more artificial looking, constructed 
graph, modelling long periods of stability, occasionally and 
abruptly interrupted by short bursts of speciation. But each 
picture prescribes a methodological preference, so the issue is 
not simply an aesthetic one. For phyletic gradualism, the picture 
prescribes treating discontinuities as mere absences in the 
record. For punctuated equilibria, such gaps become presences. As 
Gould and Eldredge would put it in 1977, their model authorizes 
"treating stasis as data." 

What had suggested this revised picture to Eldredge and Gould 
was a theory of speciation found in biology and authoritatively 
formulated by Ernst Mayr in 1563. 4 This theory of how new 
species arise, the theory of allotropic speciation, had become 
thfi theory of speciation among biologists, according to Eldredge 
and Gould; and yet it did not seem to be fully appreciated by 
paleontologists. They thus presented themselves as interpreters 
of the theory to paleontology. "Since paleontology has always 
taken its conceptual lead from biology (with practical guidance 
from geology)," they wrote," it was inevitable that 
paleontologists should try to discover the meaning of the 
biospecies for their own science" (p. 92). The theory seemed to 
hold significant implications not only for understanding the 
origins of species, but for where and how one should expect to 
find fossil evidence of speciation. One section from the 197a 
essay provides an especially good summary of these implications: 

The central concept of allopatric speciation is 
that new species can arise only when a small 
local population becomes isolated at the margin 
of the geographic range of its parent species. 
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Such local populations are termed peripheral 
iOOlflteB. A peripheral isolate develops into a 
new species if isolating m»ch»ni«»« evolve that 
will prevent the re-initiation of gene flow if 
the new form re-encounters its ancestors at some 
future time. As a consequence of the allopatric 
theory, new fossil species do not originate in 
the place where their ancestors lived. It is 
extremely improbable that we shall be able to 
trace the gradual splitting of a lineage merely 
by following a certain species up through a local 
rock column. 



Moreover t 

...Most morphological divergence of a descendant 
species occurs very early in its differentiation, 
when the population is small and still adjusting 
more precisely to local conditions. After it is 
fully established, a descendant species is as 
unlikaly to show gradual, progressive change as 
is the parental species. Thus, in the fossil 
record, we should not expect to find gradual 
divergence between two species in an 
ancestral-descendant relationship. Most 
evolutionary changes in morphology occur in a 
short period of time, relative to the total 
duration of species. 

Taken together, these points argued for treating the fossil 
record within a regional rather than a single-location framework, 
and for expecting na pattern of constant change at a given 
location. 

DIALECTIC SEPARATION 

As responses to Eldredge and Gould began to appear, it was 
suggested by some that the originality of the proposed model was 
overstated; that its boldness resulted largely from its posing 
against each other only the extreme alternatives in what might be 
seen as a continuum of possible positions. The terms "phyletic 
gradualism " and "punctuated equilibria" had after all both been 
created by Jjje same authors in order to pose a contrast. Writing 
in Science r for instance, Charles Harper congratulated Eldredge 
and Gould for introducing the theory of rapid isolation in small 
peripheral isolates to the great majority of English-speaking 
paleontologists and for calling attention to its implications. 
But he found them posing the alternatives too starkly: few 
paleontologists would rule out the possibility of rapid 
speciation in small peripheral isolates, on the one hand, while 
few biologists would rule out occasional phyletic evolution 
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within established species. Be took; to task a prominent ally of 
Eldrfcdge and Gould, paleontologist Steven Stanley, who had 
proposed some tests for evaluating the two rival hypotheses, on 
grounds that Stanley had forced a choice between extremes* "His 
argument is analogous to a defense of laissez-faire capitalism by 
saying but surely you don't prefer Maoist communism 1 "(p. 48). 
il i 9 -.°2 t ££ e " e * tr eme" versions of the two viewpoints, Harper 
concluded, the issue would be the relative frequency of species 
origination by gradual changes; and this, he admonished, would be 
for the determination of population geneticists. a 

When Gould and Kldredge wrote again in 1977, they seemed wary 
of empirical tests of their "picture," emphasizing the character 
of gradualism as a bias. Many of the examples brought forward to 
refute their model, they said, had been mere reflections of the 
gradualist bias. They wanted the new model to remain in 
unblurred contrast to the old. And yet they also seemed to be 
throwing water on the notion that this was something 
revolutionary! "Por all the hubbub it engendered, the model of 
punctuated equilibria is scarcely a revolutionary proposal. As 
Simpson (1976, p. 5), with his unfailing insight, recognized in 
three lines (where others have misunderstood in entire papers), 
our model tries to % clarify and emphasize ideas nascent in 
previous studies. 1 We merely urged our colleagues to consider 
seriously the implications for the fossil record a theory of 
speciation upheld by nearly all of us...". 10 

Stephen Toulmin has observed that theoretical controversies 
in science often move from the positing of false dichotomies to 
the progressive reconciling of the apparent extremes. 7 In the 
great nineteenth century controversy between geological 
catastrophists" and "gradualists," for instance, further 
investigation revealed less catastrophic catastropies and less 
gradual graduations, to the point where the two camps were 
eventually divided more by their different rhetorics than by 
different factual accounts. This makes an instructive example, 
as it is the very tension between the catastrophists and the 
gradualists which not only sets the stage for Darwin's thinking, 
but which echoes mightily through the current debate over 
punctuated equilibria. The rhetoric of theoretical dichotomies 
and thsir possible reconciliation is a part of this echo, and 
though it would be a prejudgment to speak here of "false" 
dichotomies, one finds already such indications as one might 
expect if this episode were true to the pattern described by 
Toulmin. Consider the 1982 testimony of George Gaylord Simpson 

unfailin9 inBi 9hf)i "The authors lof punctuated 
equilibria) ... have created a dichotomy which, like most 
dichotomies, is merely the dialectic separation of the two 
extremes of a continuum. Slow evolutionary change or no change 
at all in a span of geological time has certainly occurred and so 
has exceptionally rapid change in a usually shorter span, but so 
have all the intermediate; fi between those extremes and all (the 
combinations of the two." AO 
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OPPING THE ANTE 



The controversy might have long since run its course toward 
some reconciliation between the extremes had Gould not caught his 
second wind and written in 1980 what appeared to be a manifesto 
for a new general theory of evolution, while working as 
co-authors, Eldredge and Gould had spoken of incorporating data 
about evolutionary tfifflBfl into the record* and from the 

S! i0 V f t«»PO« ; they were led to "strong inferences" 
^VM^i"?*? of « v0 } uti °n- On his own, Gould would push more 
?n i« ?SSi y i " to 1 thco j} z } n9 5 bout tne ^neraL modes of evolution. 
In an 1980 article entitled "is a new and general theory of 
evolution emerging?"** he boldy announced that the modern 
neo-Darwinist synthesis had broken down on its fundamental 
claims. These claims were those of extrapolationism (deriving 
macroevolutionary explanation by extrapolating from 
microeyolutionary changes), and exclusive reliance on natural 
selection leading to adaptation. Evolution, he postulated, was 
heirarchically organized, with different modes operating at each 
lllfh th 2* "? kin 9 ifc i»P°««ible to extrapolate from one level to 
another. Furthermore, macroevolution was governed by higher-order 
?!i? C ^° n ; °P er f ti0R on groups of species, and not subject to 
individual adaptation. "A new and general evolutionary thaory," 
he wrote, • will embody this notion of hierarchy and stress a 
variety of themes either ignored or explicitly rejected by the 
modern synthesis* punctuational change at all levels, important 
non-adaptive change at all levels, control of evolution not only 
by selection, but equally by constraints of history, development 
of organism C "^ e "" thU8 re,t0rin9 t0 evolutionary theory a concept 

Read as a manifesto, Gould's 1980 essay is a rhetorical 
feast. He positions himself against the "orthodoxy," "dogma," 
and unwarranted "faith" in the old order, whose death he 
pronounces. He couches the account in terms of a historical 
n ?? r f fc U ' reconstructing the inherently corrupt foundations on 
which the old synthesis rested, and revealing the strategies by 
which its proprietors maintained their power ("...A synthesist 
could always deny a charge of rigidity by invoking ...official 
exceptions, even though their circumscription, both in frequency 
and effect, actually guaranteed the hegemony of the two cardinal 
principles ). The exclusive dependence on adapation had "infected 
our language" and become "virtually impossible to dislodge 
because the failure of one story leads to invention of another 
rather than abandonment of the enterprise." He gives personal 
testimony on how in his days as a graduate student the synthetic 
theory had "beguiled" him with its power. Then he had watched as 
its intellectual justification slowly unraveled, leaving it to be 
carried on by an orthodoxy. He reveals that the orthodoxy is 
saturated with Lamarckian error and Western themes of "ranking by 
intrinsic merit." He tells of the excitements of the new 
punctuational approach, and offers appealing new imagery 0 /: 
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organic, non-deterministic processes. "Organisms are not billiard 
balls, struck in deterministic fashion by the cue of natural 
selection, and rolling to optimal positions on life's table," he 
concludes. "They influence their own destiny in interesting, 
complex, and comprehensible ways. He must put this concept of 
organism back into evolutionary biology.* Even for the layman, 
this is stirring prose. 

THE SECOND AUDIENCE PROVOKED 

But now Gould was no longer speaking just to paleontologists 
and to the followers of his brilliant and popular essays in 
Natural History. No longer just an intepreter of biology, 
extracting its methodological implications, he now seemed to be 
calling for a new genetics. He was pushing onto the turf of the 
geneticists and population biologists, and for this he would make 
himself newly vulnerable and a target for attack. Most important 
of these attacks, perhaps, was that of distinguished geneticists 
G.L. Stebbins and F.J. Ayala in a 1981 article in Science . 21 
Stebbins and Ayala accused Gould of erecting a straw man in his 
version of the fundamental claims of the modern synthesis. And 
more damaging, perhaps, they found that he had misunderstandings 
about genetics — here is where Gould would pay for the sin of 
crossing disciplinary bounds. Rather than resting exclusively on 
natural selection, as Gould had suggested, geneticists describe 
gene change through four processes! mutation, gene flow, random 
drift, and natural selection. It is simply incorrect, they 
charged, to say as Gould did that in the synthetic theory all 
genetic change is adaptive? for there has from the beginning been 
major controversy concerning the relative importance of random 
drift and natural selection. 

Other misunderstandings, they found, arose from applying the 
paleontologist's perspective to microbiological processes. The 
first of these was a result of the fact that, unlike the 
geneticists, paleontologists recognize species on the basis of 
observable, morphological, differences* Hence the paleontologist 
will see speciation as involving substantial morphological 
change, " because only when auch change h«n occurred im. frh« 
Paleontologist able to recog nize thm pr»«i»nce of a n»w 
S Pec i ea 'Cp. 968) This would presumably guarantee "gaps" in the 
fossil record, whether of not speciation had occurred suddenly. A 
second misunderstanding concerned time scale. When the 
punctuationalists speak of an "instant," they are thinking in 
geological time. A thousand years is a mere instant on that 
scale, but it is a long time from the microevolutionary 
perspective of the population biologist. The question of "how 
gradual is gradual?* might arguably be akin to "Is the glass half 
full or half empty?" The problem posed here for Gould, however, is 
that whatever scale one wants to use, a thousand years or so 
might be plenty of time for species change to occur according to 
the modes of evolution postulated by the modern theory. So while 
there is again something to be said for the role of different 
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pictures, there is more to it in this case than the choice of how 
to represent time. For according to Stebbins and Ayala, Gould 
had been enticed by his picture of instantaneous change to 
suppose that something more than tempo had to be at issue— that 
there must be a different node of change to explain such 
abruptness. 

All was not bad news for Gould in this landmark response, 
however. Stebbins and Ayala went on to argue that the principles 
of microevolution cannot be deduced from those of macroevolution, 
and this would seem to be consistent with a hierarchically 
arranged theory. In exploring the senses in wi«ich the micro and 
macro levels of evolution might be "decoupled," they argued that 
prevailing principles of microevolution are compatible with both 
gradualist and punctiutionalist models of macroevolutioni and so 
long as this remains the case, it is not the place of 
microevolution to adjudicate between the rival hypotheses of 
macroevolution. Thus there was hope for the punctuational 
account, even if it had been based on misunderstandings, and even 
if what was promising about it was not revolutionary, but quite 
consistent with previous theory. After this, Gould's work 
continued to clarify his hierarchical theory, but it lost much 
of its power as an unsettling challenge within the scientific 
literature. Ironically, however, it is in this period that the 
public impact of his work became most visible. Having weathered 
battles within the scientific literature, he would now find his 
expertise functioning in new and different ways. 

ORIGIN OP THE SPECIOUS 

I have argued elsewhere that expertise can function according 
to three general frames, depending largely upon the audience's 
relationship to the original context of investigation. Held 
nearest to the original context of investigation, expertise plays 
a role that can be called epistemologicalf for here is where it 
is intended as a contribution to a rational enterprise. Here too 
is where it is most subject to qualified peer evaluation. A 
paleontologist, speaking to colleagues in the context of what 
Kuhn would call normal science, is bound in by the norms of 
inquiry for that discipline. Once the expert gains the attention 
of other disciplinary groups, the epistemic impact of his or her 
expertise is largely a function of how well the assumptions and 
procedures of the interacting disciplines can be made known to 
each other. There is thus a task of interpretive understanding, 
or if you will, a hermeneutical task, at the heart of this 
process. Such is the case when paleontologist Gould becomes 
involved in a controversy with population geneticists over time 
scales, for instance. If the interdisciplinary or hermeneutical 
frame permits what from the epistemological perspective would 
appear as distortion, there is at least in that case an 
interaction of disciplinary standards which set the parameters of 
the discussion. 
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f Now when Gould reaches out to a lay public, or when his work 
is appropriated by those trying to influence the public, the 
discourse has reached a third frame, where the original 
disciplinary assumptions are lost, leaving it mora or less wide 
open as to what Interpretive conventions will be used to make 
meaning of his texts. The argument, one might say, becomes 

para-scientific." The Investigative goals of paleontology might 
be distorted or lost altogether in thic frame, in those cases 
where scientific talk catches the ear of the laity, the impact of 
expertise becomes a matter of rhetoric, in a very traditional 
sense of that term. In this frame, the words of the expert will 
often resound in ways that will astound their author. Stephen 
Gould has no doubt been dismayed to see some of the contexts in 
which his word3 have been put to use. who would foresee that the 
words of a leading evolutionary scientist would become ammunition 
for those seeking to discredit the very notion of evolution? And 5 
yet this is just what has come to pass, as the advocates of a 
position called "scientific creationism" have Appropriated the 
expertise of Gould to further their own ends. 

In a widely distributed book by creation science 'a- leading 
spokesman, Duane Gish, Evolution? The VnauiMi fij. Y Nftl r Gould is 
made to play the creationists* game by criticising the received 
theory of evolution. By a logic of "if they're wrong, we must be 
right, the creationists are able to put the critique of phyletic 
gradualism to good use. Consider the following examples of Gish* s 
quotations from Gould, followed by his interpretations 

Goulds All paleontologists know that the 
fossil record contains precious little in the way 
of intermediate forms; transitions between major 
groups are characteristically abrupt. 



Gish i Gould is thus arguing that the fossil 
record, . . » does not produce evidence of the 
gradual change of one plant or animal form into 
another and that, again, . . . each kind appeared 
abruptly (p. 172). 

Or again z 

Goulds Even though we have no direct evidence 
for smooth transitions, can we invent a 
reasonable sequence of intermediate forms, that 
is, viable, functioning organisms, between 
ancestors and descendants? Of what possible use 
are the imperfect incipient stages of useful 
structures? what good is half a jaw or half a 
wing? 

Gishs The argument here, that gradual 
evolutionary change of one form into another is 
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impossible because tha transitional forms, being 
incomplete, could not function, is an argument 
172-73)* l0n9 bee " 8u " e8ted by creationists (pp. 

And again s 

Goulds There has been no steady progress in 
the higher development of organic design. We 
have had, instead, vast stretches of little or no 
change and one evolutionary burst that created 
the whole system. 

Gishs Eliminate the words "evolutionary 
burst" and substitute the words "burst of 
creation" and one would think he was reading an 
article by a creationist (p. 177). 

Indeed, played in this context, Gould's words sound as if 
they might have come from the sermons of Herbert W Armstrong. The 
fact that he has written a series of essays disputing the basis 
of creationist claims seems no impediment whatsoevi* to the 
creationists' purposes. His credibility for their targeted 
audience derives less from his overall position within the 
scientific firmament than from his saying what serves the 
rhetorical purpose at hand—that being to weaken the authority of 
the scientific consensus by showing evidence of dissent from 
within. There is a paradox at work here, of course, in that 
Gould's credibility ss an evolutionary scientist is invoked in 
order to weaken the credibility of evolutionary science; but this 
is really nothing more remarkable than the time-honored 
rhetorical device of turning the tables. As evidence of the very 
arguability of prevailing scientific views- .punctuated equilibria 
is fair game for the creationist rhetoric. 4 

THE GAME OP DARWIN 

Positioned by the popular press as a would-be falsifier of 
Darwin, Gould has responded by portraying himself as 
"essentially" a good Darwinian despite the differences that he 
wishes to make so much of. He finds himself in something of a 
rhetorical bind insofar as his celebrity as a theoretical 
innovator rests on his dissent from the "Darwinian synthesis," 
and yet his scientific self-respect (as contra the creationists) 
derives from his being a part of that very tradition. One rallies 
around Darwin" in declaring against the anti-scientific forces 
of ignorance, it is thus a curiously fine line that his different 
purposes have forced him to walks For one purpose he must reject 
the basic tenets of the Darwinian synthesis, but for another, he 
must remain a theorist working in the spirit of The Pounder. 
However much distance Gould may need to put between himself and 
Darwin in order to clear a space for himself in history, he 
cannot afford to lose access to the considerable cultural capital 
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invested in Darwin. Theories may cows and go, but Darwin is the 
sign under which business in the evolutionary sciences is 
conducted, the eponym for an age. We are all "Darwinians" now. 

So how does Gould maintain his tenuous position? Be does so 
partly by way of a "loose constructionist" strategy, whereby the 
strict tenets of Darwinism (the letter) are transcended in order 
to remain true to the basic program (the spirit). Oddly enough, 
the "vision" is upheld despite a challenge to what he calls "the 
essence of Darwinism" i the claim that natural selection is a 
creative force, and the reductionist assertion that selection 
upon individual organisms is the locus of evolutionary change, 6 
Gould calls for a theory that departs from the received 
synthesis, but one, he says, which "would embody, in abstract 
form, the essence of Darwin's argument expanded to work at each 
level (p. 386)." This hierarchically restructured theory of 
evolution might th*is be seen as a "higher Darwinism." 27 

The aspiration to be, in effect, a better Darwinian than 
Darwin, makes most sense if one thinks of Darwinism more as a 
philosophy of inquiry than a theory of specific mechanisms in 
evolution. Gould argues that a "larger theme" than the two 
rejected tenets can be found in Darwin a s works an attempt to 
establish principles of reasoning for the historical sciences. 
"ThuB," he writes, " we should not claim that all Darwin's books 
are about evolution. Rather, they are all about the methodology 
of historical science" (p. 386). This, rather than gradualism, 
is the key to the vision* Darwin may have placed great emphasis 
on gradualism, but even this could from the right perspective be 
seen simply as an uncharacteristic mistake. Gould quotes T.B. 
Buxley, ? too wrote to Darwin on the day before the publication of 
Origin oi fipgci#at "y 0 u load yourself with an unnecessary 
difficulty in adopting Hafcura non facifc aaltUB so 
unreservedly. " The hierarchical theory would take that onus off 
evolutionary science. 

To whatever degree Gould may be seen as a good Darwinian, he 
does take Darwin as a venerated figure — perhaps even as a role 
model. Like Darwin, he Immerses himself in the gathering of data 
from nature and crafts his theories with that in mind. Like 
Darwin, he addresses a broad audience in addition to a circle of 
scientific experts, always with eloquence and force. And like 
Darwin, he cuts across disciplinary barriers to attempt a new 
synthesis. Be is forced, like Darwin, to respond to a variety of 
criticisms. But unlike Darwin, he lives in a time when it is 
impossible to have mastery of all the sciences of natural when 
even the most brilliant of scientists must press against the 
weight of a vast establishment of compartmentalised research 
specialties and defer to their respective experts! when the 
machinery of proof is ponderous and bureaucratic. In the news 
weeklies there may be the appearance of upheaval $ and the 
rhetorical influence on the public may be considerable. Even 
within the sciences, there may be adjustments in understanding} 
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but revolutions in knowledge waged by single thinkers seem almost 
a part of the romantic past. Science, for better and for worse, 
seems much too institutional for that now. Perhaps there could 
not be a Darwin now. SclttiHn PQO-fagli saltum. 
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RHETORICAL GROUNDS K>R DETERMINING WHAT IS 
FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE t THE CASE OF SPACE EXPLORATION 

Gonzslo Munevar 
Unlvsrslty of Nibriski at Omaha 



In ■ recent report entitled "Faith in Science," publi sited by the Center 
for Philosophy and Publlo Policy, we are told that "America is in love with 
scientists," and that "The Apollo program remains, for stany, the crowning 
American schievement, the standard of success against which other aspects 
of American life are judged—and found wanting." 1 I mention this report 
not because I am going to discuss its subatancs, but because I find curious 
its identification of the Apollo program with sciencs. I myself would tend 
to make that identification, even though—and tills is the reason why I find 
the whole thing curious— the scientific establishment fought the Apollo 
program on the grounds that it was political showbiz and not science. 

I do not wish to rshaeh old fights in great dstall, but I would like to 
pursus, in this paper, the general Issue of ths justification of space 
explorstion. I am not going to ssttle the issue hers, for that requires s 
much longer work, but I will provide a skstch of how it can be Battled. 2 
My purpose In providing this sketch is to show how rhstorlcal considerations 
can be crucial to disputes sbout what constitutes fundamental science. 

Space exploration Is a particularly good subject for this purpose, since 
It has been attacked ss an unwarranted extsnelon of science at ths expense 
of mors pressing human nesds, snd also as lacking enough scientific merit 
to deserve all the talsnt and money that goes into It. Thus to defend 
space exploration one needs to give a gensral case for why science ought to 
be supported, and then argue that space exploration Is scientific enough to 
be included. 

The cass for space exploration must be made within a rhetorical context 
created by ths critics 1 objections to the enterprise as a whole. There are 
two main klnls of critics. The social critics often object on humanitarian 
grounds. They worry that while snormous amounts of money sre spent in 
spacs, people go hungry and without shelter here on Earth. We are beselged 
by illness and povsrty, Ignorance and hopslessness. Should we not try to 
put our own house in order before sticking our noses in other corners of the 
universe? These critics may even agree that space exploration Is a good 
thing. But just as well they may also agree that opers is a good thing. 
In both cases they would balk at expenditures in the billions of dollars a 
year while pressing human problems go unsolved. 

The second main kind of critics — which one may call ideological — do not 
think that space exploration is a good thing. They view space research as 
a continuation or extsnslon of big science j and science as a basically 
unwise activity, for science leads us to interfere with nsture Instead of 
trying to live in harmony with it. As they see it, this massive inter- 
ference has brought the world to the brink of catastrophe. Only a change 
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of Ideology, or perhaps of Moral outlook, can give us hope. The promise 
of space, as described in the standard case for It, Is than a siren song 
that diverts our attention at a crucial Moment In our history. 3 

Mow, proponents of space exploration often present an argument based on 
the many benefits that we derive from the space programs weather satellites 
save lives and crops, communication aatelltes bring about an economic 
expansion, land sat el 11 tee help us manage our resources and protect and 
monitor the environment, and epece technology in general spine off 
valuable products into our llvee. 

But the social critics are not likely to be persuaded by this standard 
argument. For It Is not obvious how a probe of Jupiter, a mission to a 
comet, let alone the planning for an Interstellar flight have such tangible 
benefits. What the standard argument leaves out Is precisely the heart of 
space explorations those very thlnge that bring to It an air of excitement 
and adventure, those elements of discovery and satisfaction of curiosity 
that fuel the Imagination and the enthuslesm of Its advocates. The 
Ideological critics , for their own part, may look upon the environmental 
benefits of epace exploration as a case of using science and technology to 
touch up the mess caused by science and technology. 

I suggest a different approach. To begin with, if we reflect on the 
matter we will realise that the dispute about space exploration Involvee 
assumptions about the nature of eclence. For example, the social critics 
would find the value of scientific knowledge — ss obtained through space 
sciences—not large enough to justify the money that it presumably takee 
away from attending to other human needs. But to eetlmate the value of 
eclentlflc knowledge in any fruitful way one should have some Ides of what 
science Is like and of what it has to offer. The Ideological critics for 
their part hold that eclence is unwise. But what insights about science 
have led them to such conclusion? Sometimes disputes of this sort are 
presented as conflicts of vslues. And conflicts of values are presumed to 
be unsolvable. But as we can see, In this case at least, assumptions about 
the nature of science enter into the estimates of value. And thus an 
intelligent discussion of the eubject should require an examination of 
those assumptions. In this manner what begins as a dispute about sooial 
policy becomee in part a problem about the nature of science. And since 
the nature of eclence is the main concern of the philosophy of science, 
our problem falls within the province of philosophy of science. 

Since there are many possible objections to space exploration, trying 
to identify all the corresponding assumptions about the nature of science 
would soon become an unwieldy task. It seems more fruitful to present what 
I think is an appropriate way of looking at scientific knowledge, see how 
well this view fits space science, and then make e proper estimate of the 
value of space science. The idea le that if we understand the nature of 
space acience, we will readily see Its significance! and if we see its 
significance the objections will be untenable. By proceeding in this 
manner some specific assumptions will be unmasked and refuted, while other e 
will fall by the wayside, anonymous victims in the defeat of the views to 
which they gave rise. 

What is the appropriate way of looking at scientific knowledge in general 
and space science in particular? Let me sketch it by drawing a contrast 
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to a rather typical way of looking at science. 

Scientific knowledge Is supposed to be objective. This is often tiken 
to mean that scientific knowledge is factual, that even lawa and ther^iea 
can be trusted only because they ajre aummarlea of facts or are der' J 
from the facts in some fashior. Scientific knowledge Is thus ult -ately 
a body, a collection of facts, and science le an agency for collecting 
facts about the universe. With this view of science, justification is an 
uphill battle for a proponent of apace exploration. For example, why is it 
urgent to place X-ray teleecopes in orbit to observe radiation that has 
been coming for millions of years and will be coming for millions of years 
more? Why couldn't we wait one ,»r two centuries, or at least until some 
of our problems down here are more tractable? 

Nevertheless there Is reason to suspect that the emphasis on facts is 
very misleading, strong currents in contemporary philosophy of science 
suggest that it le more fruitful to think of science as specteclee through 
which we look at the universe. Indeed, without the eclentlflc views that 
we have and the waye in which they permit ue to interact with the universe, 
there are many aspects of nature to which we would simply be blind. When 
we put on our scientific spectacles we can see those aepecte of nature. 
But we do more than that. Because based on our views of the world we make 
eetimates of what problems we face and of what opportunities we can take 
advantage. And as I will argue, the solutions to many problems, the 
awareness of other problems of which we are ignorant, as well es the 
bringing about of new opportunity require the refinement, the modification, 
and sometimes the replacement of our scientific spectacles, m the long 
view of thinge, there are practical as well as scientific reasons for 
preeerving the dynamic character of science. 

This philosophical position .Is buttressed by the history of science. 
Indeed, many examples from the history of science Illustrate how our 
scientific vlewe Influence which experlencee (observations) we are to 
count as "facts." 4 The distinction hetween theory and fact is then in 
question. And thus we may suspect that there Is more to the satisfaction 
of scientific curiosity than the collection of facte. Ae e result, our 
problem of the justification of space exploration takes on an entirely 
new light. 

(aice we place emphael* on the eesentlal transformations of science and 
their consequences we gain a new point of attack. A scientific view le, 
then, very much a way of viewing the world. But scientific views are etill 
our creations and thus Imperfect. They are always in need of refinement, 
modification, o* replacement altogether. The pressure for euch changes 
come from the douole exposure to unusual circumstances (which force us to 
stretch our views) and to competing ideas (which are often developed to 
account for a few of those unusual circumstances, and then claim the right 
to extend to the entire field of the discipline). From these considerations 
follow two important consequences for the problem of the justification of 
the exploration of space. 

The first is that what is at issue for science Itself le not merely the 
addition of a few, or even many, interesting facts but the transformation, 
perhaps radical, of our views of the world. As we will eee below, epace 
exploration provides a most extraordinary opportunity (and as I will argue, 
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an essential one as well) to sffsct the kinds of changes always needed by 
those spectacles through which we view the unlversa. To reject or to slow 
down that opportunity Is to rsjsot or to slow down the refinement and 
possible replacement of those spsctacles. 

This brings us to the second Important consequence: since our world 
views tell us what the world is like, they also determine ultimately what 
opportunities we can take advantage of and what dsngsrs we can be warned 
about. Thus with changes of world view comss the realisation of many new 
opportunities and dangers. Moreover, many problems cannot be solved 
unless a different point of view comes Into play. Therefore to reject or 
slow down the process by which science grows, by which we reflns and 
replace our communal spectacles, amounts to a decision to deprive ourselves 
of much that Is good and to continue to expose ourselves unnecessarily to 
who knows what dangers. 

These rather abstract considerations can be Illustrated by concrete 
examples. Einstein began his career by asking "useless 1 * theoretical 
questions such as "What would the universe look like If I wera traveling 
on a light ray?" In trying to satisfy hie curiosity about this and other 
equally practical Issues he was led eventually to develop his theory of 
relativity and to take a most decisive role In pushing physics down the 
slope of the quantum. He changed several of our views of the world In 
profound ways. From eome of his more specific accomplishments several 
theoretical opportunities about light became possible. And some of thoss 
In turn led to the theory of lasers. Lasers In turn opened up many 
technological opportunities. It was not long before some researcher 
decided to apply them in medicine. Today lasers are used In extremely 
delicate surgicsl procedures that would not be possible with any other 
technology known to medical practitioners. And It all began with a change 
of world view In a field far removed from medicine at the time. 

In contrast imagine a crash program in Einstein's early days to have 
surgeons develop a surgicsl Instrument that could do the sorts of things 
that a laser can do today. Is it reasonable to suppose that the point 
would have come when the well -supported surgsons would have realized that 
their aim required the overthrow of the physics of their day? And would 
they have then laid out the steps necessary to replace that physics with a 
view that would lead them to lasers, and so on? I think not. But without 
the new physics, could the surgeons have developed the equivalent of lasers, 
or of Much other Western medical technology for that matter? Again I 
think not. 

The deep connection I have outlined between theory and practice in the 
lon 9 £un. can be store clearly seen If we approach science as a social 
product of our biological brains. A biological context can be most 
illuminating because the human brain Is a product of evolution, intelligence 
depends or. the brain, and science is a social means by which Intelligence 
Interacts with the universe at large. Although there Is much resistance in 
philosophical circles to this move, I think that much can be gained from 
investigating the nature of science in this manner. One of those gains is 
the realization that science allows us to manage in a diversity of 
environments, as well as to deal with a changing environment. And another 
gain is the understanding of Intellectual curiosity as rooted in our bio- 
logical nature, and thus connected with our sense of adventure and our 
inclination toward play. 
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These two gains will provide the basis for bringing together the 
motivation of science with Its justification. In particular they permit 
us to take care of objections to the effect that scientists uo not tabulate 
the practical benefits of a view before they accept Itj that they often do 
not have any inkling of the consequences of their vlewsi and that the*/ 
accapt the vlsws that best satisfy their intellectual curiosity. If y« see 
science as a natural social ability, we can remind ourselves that t'c* 
intsllsctual curiosity that motivates. science has its roots in an enuancad 
ability to survive. My biological account of science (developed at length 
in my Radical Knowledge ) thus explains why science is In a deep sense 
practical even though indiv* lual scientists may not be. 5 

Nevertheless we should not assume, that the general case I have sketched 
applies fully to specs science, let alone to the whole of space exploration. 
First we need to ovsrecne several objections about whether space science 
fits the pattern of the general case, and about whether space Science is 
fundamental science. To qualify as space science, a field normally has to 
be connected In a crucial sense with doing investigations from above the 
Earth's atmosphere. So understood, space science has roughly three main 
fleldst planetary ecience, physics and astrophysics, and space biology. 
All three present obstacles to my sketch. 

Of planetary astronomy (also called comparative planetology, which over- 
laps to a great extent with the exploration of the solar system) we must 
determine the following. Granted that by going into Earth orbit and 
looking down we can learn much about our own planet, but what can we learn 
about the Earth from looking at another planet? It would seem, as an early 
Greek might say, that If the other planet Is different we are not learning 
about the Earth, and If it is like the Earth we should not waste effort 
going there when we might as well look at the Earth Itself. 

As for specs physics and astrophysics, including space astronomy, how 
can that knowledge change our lives down here? It may be fascinating to 
find out what makee quasars burn, but fssclnatlon aside, will that feed 
hungry children or at least make automobiles run more efficiently? To be 
sure, I have given examples of how a change in scientific point of view 
brought about the realization of opportunities which may have otherwise 
been unthinkable. The use of lasers in surgery may even be a good 
illustration of why serendipity is a natural consequence of science. And 
elsewhere I have used the case of general relativity to show how space 
exploration may transform a very theoretical point of view, how it may 
force it to change our reckoning with the universe. 6 But are these 
examples truly relevant? 

We might think that lasers are built on fundamental principles of matter, 
on principles, furthermore, that apply right here on Earth. So there is no 
mystery why a revolution that gave us those principles had terrestrial 
applications. General relativity, on the other hand, seems very esoteric. 
Spacetime near the earth is almost flat, and so the (General Relativity) 
gravitational effects near the Earth are bound to be very small and 
probably of limited application. The rest of space physics and astronomy 
is not in any better position. By going out there, by placing telescopes 
in orbit and all that, we might challenge our points of view and force 
them to change. But they are points of view about what is up there, not 
about what is down here. 
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Space biology fares avan worse, alnce stany space scientists themselves 
see, little value in It, beyond the need to keep astronauts healthy. And 
elnre Mny of thoss scientists would prsfsr unmanned exploration, even 
this conditional value of space biology Is in question. Space biology 
can be roughly divided into two Main areas. Ths first investigate ■ the 
possibility of extraterres trial llfef It goes by the name of exobiology. 
The eecond lnveetlgates the behavior of terrestrial lifs in outsr space $ 
it corresponds to the idea aiost laymen have of specs biology. Thsse two 
areae are distinct and, not surprisingly, they present different problem* 
of justification. 

At first glance, the peculiar thing about exobiology as a science Is 
that it aay have no subject matter. That is, tsrrsstrlal life may be the 
only life in the universe. Or what Is practically the eame, even if there 
is l\fo somewhere else we may never find it. Or if we find it we may not 
recognise it for what it le. Part of the problem for the other branch of 
space biology Is one of image. For instance, NASA has placed great 
emphasis on vestibular research, for the function of the inner ear Is 
deeply connected with motor and perceptual systems. Since motion elcknese 
Is probably the result of vestibular disorientation, research in this area 
has shown great concern for the welfare and effectiveness of the astronauts. 
And thus people who want to turn down support for spscs biology often say 
that it is just more ressarch on why the astronaut e throw up. ' 

A proper defence of space science cannot be attempted in a conference 
paper. I will outline, however, some of the main elements of that defence 
for moat of the branches of space science; and I will discuss in some detail 
the reasons for inveetlgatlng the behavior of terrestrial life in outer 
space. The motivation for this last choice is that 1 have already discussed 
the other branches of space science at other conferences, and that I cannot 
help feeling a sweet, though perverse, satisfaction ±u trying to overturn 
ttie most unflattering verdict given by expert wisdom. 

For several decades, until the advent of the space age, the prestige 
of the planetary eclences was very low. With the progress of space 
exploration there has come a recognition that there are many interesting 
scientific questions to pursue in trying to understand not only the solar 
system but the processes leading to the formation and evolution of 
planetary eystem generally. As it turns out, these questions hold more 
than abstract scientific Interest. 

There is urgency in searching for answers to them, if nothing else 
because of the situation that the world faces for the remainder of this 
century and much of the next. Even if the often-predicted great catas- 
trophe caused by overpopulation and the extraordinary rate of exploitation 
of resources is avoidable, the fact of the matter le that we face some very 
serious problems. Moreover, these problsms cannot be tackled wieely unless 
we have a better understanding of the global relationships between the 
basic systems of ths earth's environment. Me need to know more about how 
the atmosphere is affected by the oceans-- which provide most of ths water 
vapor, absorb C02, and make a convenient sink for heat. He need to know 
how oceans and atmosphere interact with the geophysics of the planet. And 
we also need to know what part life has played in transforming all of these 
systems. That part, incidentally, may have been quite considerable. For 
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example, life helped break down the C02 in the atmosphere, thus possibly 
preventing a runaway green-house effect that would have made the Earth 
almost as hot as Venue. He used to think that Venus had no life because it 
was too hot, but some now quip that Venus is too hot because it never had 
any life. 

This last thought illustrated very vividly how our knowledge of the 
history of life may profoundly affect our understanding of the atmosphere 
of a planet. It also suggests thet some of the vital questions cannot be 
asked fruitfully unless we go into space. And not merely because from the 
high ground we can gain a global perspective, or because the Earth's 
environment extends to the osone layer and the magna tosphere. By comparing 
our planet with others we test our Ideas about weather, tectonics, and the 
origin of life. The study of the cosmos also yields an understanding of 
the evolution of planets and planetary systems that will help us determine 
what factors affect the long-term behavior of a planet (e.g., ice ages and 
extinction cycles) and of the solar system of which it Is a part. And 
from this determination we may judge far more precisely what we can do to 
our Earth, what we are doing to it, and what changes are required to meet 
our needs without sealing the fate of our descendents. This must be done 
in the decades to come. Since it cannot be done without a point of 
comparison, without being able to consider alternative scenarios, and eince 
only comparative planet ology can provide what is needei, the pursuit of 
this branch of apace science will remain urgent in the decadee to < »e. As 
for the long run, the lesue may well be extinction. 

The justification of exobiology proceeds among similar lines. The lack 
of extraterrestrial specimens is an objection to the pursuit of excbiology 
only if we accept a vary narrow definition of the field. For exobiology 
goee beyond the search for extraterrestrial life* it le largely the 
application of space eclence and technology to understand how life 
originated on this planet. Exobiology tries to determine, for example, 
what the Earth was like 3.5 - 4.5 billion years ago— what was the ultra- 
violet flux? What was the volcanic and other tectonic activity? How much 
molecular oxygen wae In the atmosphere? And how much osone? How much 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen ware "recycled" through the Earth' a crust 
and how much were brought to the Earth by asteroids and comete? To decide 
these issues we must go away frost the Earth to study the older surfaces of 
the Moon and Mars, the presumably still primordial atmosphere of Titan, and 
the largely untouched chemistry of comets. Exobiology is thus Inseparable 
from comparative planetology. 

Moreover, the very role of the imagination in trying to determine the 
range within which life can be born and the possible forms life may take 
provides a fruitful context in which to discuss questions of origin and 
evolution. For by the consideration of likely scenarios for life, and by 
the comparative examination of the planets in our solar system and of other 
planetary systems, we will be better able to understand not only how life 
came about but why it took the paths that it did when it apparently had 
others available. 

In its own ways, exobiology thus illustrates how space science preserves 
the dynamic character of science in general. The vigorous pursuit of 
exobiology would Inevitably lead to the profound transformation of our views 
of the living world. And since those views are linked to our understanding 
of the global environment, the resulting theoretical adjustment would be of 
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great magnitude—and so eventually would be the change In the way ve Inter* 
act with the universe. 

Space physics and astronomy also show Uhat space science Is particularly 
well suited to keep science under challenge, to rake It grow, to bring about 
the transformation of our panorama of problems and opportunities, close 
attention to the alms of particle physics (which for many amounts to 
fundamental physics) indicates that models of the very small have to be 
checked against our observations of the cosmos , particularly where 
Instances of extremely high gravitation Is Involved (the origin of the 
universe provides the favorite "testing" ground). That Is, the ultimate 
progress of fundamental physics requires a program of cosmologlcal observa- 
tion that cannot be carried out except by doing astronomy from space . The 
reason Is sinply that most of the relevant Information Is contained In 
X-rays and other frequencies of radiation that are absorbed by the Earth's 
atmosphere. Indeed, we are on the verge of an explosion In our cosmologlcal 
knowledge. 8 It Is clear, then, that the philosophical position that defends 
fundamental physics applies equally well to space physics and astronomy. 

And now I turn to the Investigation t of terrestrial life In apace. To 
those who are acquainted with It, tha remarket made ear liar are neither 
accurate nor fair. For in space we can ask questions about Ufa that are 
not possible otherwise. In particular we can study the role of gravity in 
the structure and the development of organisms. In a space station, for 
example, we may choose at will the amount of gravity to which plants and 
animals will be exposed. This can be done merely by the use of a centri- 
fuge, when the centrifuge Is off, the gravity Is close to zero. And when 
It Is on It aakes the container go In circles, subjecting the object under 
study to whatever acceleration we wish. To a plant or an animal such 
acceleration Is the equivalent of a gravitational force acting on It. Our 
main Interest lies in the range between 0 and 1 g, since there wa may study 
not only the perception of gravity but perhaps even the role that gravity 
has played In evolution. For by experimenting In that range we may be able 
to determine gravitational thresholds of biological importance) that la, we 
may determine the minimum level at which gravity can be detected and at 
which It becomes a significant factor In physlologloal or developmental 
functions. 

But are these Important questions? Are there any reasons to suspect 
that gravity will In fact turn out to be a significant biological factor? 
Many biologists believe that the biological research dona ir„ space is not 
of very high quality. And this low evaluation is reinforced by two further 
notions. The first is that all the abnormal effects of gravity take place 
at the systems level, not at the level of cells. Thus, for example, since 
we do not need the big bones for support we lose calcium* this loss may In 
turn have unusual effects on several physiological functions, and so on. 
But with appropriate exercise and diet we nay preserve our need for those 
bones* therefore the system Imbalance will be largely corrected and the 
unusual circumstances will be kept to a minimum. As a consequence, the 
biological significance of space will also be kept to a minimum. 

The correctness of this notion Is presumably buttressed by experimental 
and theoretical considerations. Most space biologists t hens elves have 
Interpreted the results of many cellular experiments as indications that 
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cells are largely unaffected by gravity. And this conclusion comes as no 
surprise, since it accords with what theory has led them to expect t cells 
are small enough that the force of gravity is of little strength' when com- 
pared to the electromagnetic forces so crucial to the chemical bonds of life. 

At the molecular level gravity should be even less significant. And 
this brings us to the second notion at play. Many biologists are inclined 
to believe that what really matters in biology takes piece at the mole- 
cular level or close to it* therefore, as far as they can tell, controlling 
gravity as a factor is not going to bring us great breakthroughs. 

It is true that in space biology, unlike space astronomy today, but like 
space astronomy not long ago, we cannot specify the great scientific 
rewards that await us. We know, however, that the gravity of the Earth has 
been a constant throughout the evolution of life. We also know that the 
more pervasive a constant the more difficult for us to determine its role, 
if any. That la exactly what happens with gravity. How are we to proceed, 
then? First of all, w« cannot resolve the matter by further standard 
biological analysis. For in analysis we use the tools of prevailing theory 
to investigate some phenomena. To discover that role by analysis is there- 
fore practically impossible, since nothing in our pravlous biology makes 
gravity a crucial element of the theory. What we need is either an alter- 
native theory in which gravity is assigned a specific role, or else the 
manipulation of gravity to make present theory fail. We can do both. 

These new theoretical and experimental directions are suggested in part 
by some of the early results of space biology, and in part by emphasizing 
some relevant aspects of standard theoretical biology. They will permit us 
to show the mistakes In the two notions that buttressed the general low 
estimate of the value of apace biology. The first notion, we may recall, 
was that mlcrogravlty affects organisms only at the systams level. Investi- 
gations then have the main purpose of determining just what systemic effects 
taka place and how they can be corrected. This clinical work has made its 
practlcloners confident that witSi appropriate compensation (diet, drugs, 
and exercise) men and women can survive in apace for long periods of time, 
perhaps indefinitely. 

But even If this Is true it takes away nothing from the promise of 
space biology. If we wish to determine the role of gravity as an all- 
pervasive factor in individual development and in patterns of evolution, the 
systems level is actually not a bad place to begin. The human body, for 
Instance, appears flna-tuned for the Earth's gravity. We might have 
expected to extrapolate our centrifuge studies here on Earth (with gravities 
above 1 g) to the mlcrogravlty of space. Thus if we lose body mass under an 
acceleration of several g's, have it normal at 1 g, then presumably we 
would gain mass at less than 1 g. But it turns out that we lose mass at 
less than 1 g. The body mass in question here is Intracellular mass (that 
is, it goes beyond the loss of fluids throughout the body and of calcium in 
the bones), similar reactions take place in mlcrogravlty with temperature 
control and other physiological functions. The explanation of some of these 
reactions seems to be that the sMft in body fluids that comes from changes 
in gravity affects the communication between cells. 

This fine-tuning of physiology to the Earth's gravity — which is seldom 
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emphasized if realised at all— should provide a fruitful theorstlcal 
perapafctivs to study ths rslationshlps between a variety of Intsrnal 
■y items and cycles in the human body. Why ars physiological functions 
maximized at 1 g? This lsads to qusstlons about why the body works as It 
doe a, queatione that would not occur that easily otherwlss. A preliminary 
answer la that gravity is use d to harmonize a variety of physiological 
systems, one way to think about this la that gravity Is like the glue 
that holds such systems togsther. ones the glua la gons, they do not quite 
work together. And from their failure we learn what makss them work 
correctly under terreatrial conditions. Another way to think about it is 
that those systems change their responses in order to adapt to the new 
conditions. That may also givs us significant cluss about their normal 
nodes of interaction with othsr systems or mechanisms . 

This fine-tuning to 1 g may beccaie acute in Issues of development. In 
microgravlty a human male excretes from 1.5 to 2 liters of body fluids, 
with pronounced reductions in the levels of sodium and potaalum. By 
contrast a pregnant human female Is expected, in 1 g, to show an Increase 
of 1.5 to 4 lit era over her pregnancy, with e marked retention of sodium. 
Since the development of the organism follows a strict sequence in which 
each event mist take place within a critical period, and since the availa- 
bility and compoeition of the body fluide Is essential to the proper 
environnent in the placenta, we can readily see that dieruptione at the 
system level affect physiological processes at lower levels. At the 
present tine it would be morally Impermissible to have pregnant women in 
space. 

The human body is reeourcefuli it may be ablo to compensate the effects 
of microgravity in a systematic fashion even d>iri;«, e pregnancy. But to 
determine whether it can, we muet reeort to experiments on animals. 10 By 
removing gravity, then, we can observa how the development comes ungluedf 
by -dialing- several degrees of gravity we can refino our examination. The 
mere fact that many eystems function optimally at 1 g provides warrant for 
designing experiments to determine how the timing and feedback controle of 
development operate. Thie, it teems to me, Is not a matter of small 
importance. 

"Mere- systemic effects can have profound repercuelone. A clever 
probing of them can reveal much not only about development but also about 
the operation of many physiological functions, including their coordination. 
This possible gain in knowledge may extend to the cellular level, in spite 
of the experiments on colls mentioned earlier. The celle of complex 
organisms are parts of cellular systems i for example, of specialised tissue. 
The role cells play in those systems affects in large part how the 
structural elemente of celle operate. Those structural elements (called 
cytoskeletal) are reeponslble for communication among celle, transportation 
of plasmas, and maintenance of the cells* compartments. Changes in the 
environment of the cell lead to cellular changes in shape, in ability to 
move, and in internal metabolism (i.e., polarity, secretion, hormone 
regulation, membrane flow, and energy balance). 11 Changes that take place 
at the systems level in the organism, such as body fluid shifts, are bound 
to affect several cellular systems, are going to change the cellular 
environment, and thus are going to affect cells themselves. 
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The sxpsriments that put our minds at ease with respect to the action 
of gravity on cells took place in cell cultures i they did not .examine cells 
that formed part of the complex wholes wich ars the cells 1 normal environ- 
ments. It is not surprising that such experiments could not expose the 
indirect action of gravity that starts at the systems level of the 
organism and works its way down into ths raalm of the small. 

Since genes contain the language of life, and since organisms are the 
books written in that language, we tend to think that significance in 
biology goes from the small to the big. But we have just seen that much 
of the small depends on the big, since the function of the small depends 
on the larger whole to which it belongs (and that whole often depends on an 
even larger one of which it le a part, and so on). It is true, however, 
that genee are in some eense euppoeed to be Independent of the organism's 
environment: thsory demands that genetic variation not be coupled to the 
mechanism of eelectlon (i.e., that ths environment cannot have a hand in 
inducing the variations that are compatible with it, otherwise it would be 
possible to inherit acquired characteristics). Nonetheless, even if this 
demand Is strictly interpreted, 12 many molecular processes may still be 
open to the Influence from above I have just discussed. 

It Is also true that, In many arsas of biology, real and fundamental 
progress Is achieved when a strong connection can finally be made to the 
genotype of the organism in quest ioni that is, when ws can finally explain 
how the genes give rise to the mechanism or function in question. Be that 
as it may, it is misleading to think of genes as the embodlement of some 
sort of archetype that the organism will grow into, barring acts of God and 
other misfortunes. Given a certain genotype — and the right circumstance 
at many different stages of development — e certain individual organism will 
result. But at many critical junctures within those stages of development 
things could go slightly dlf fsrently. The conssquence would be a different 
organism. 

The Important point for our Issue Is that at those critical junctures, 
genes and ths various structurss to which thsy give rise taks advantage of 
many environmental constants In order to keep their appointed rounds. 
Nature does not create everything answ and at once. It takes advantage of 
what Is already there, It builds on the structures It finds In place, it 
develops not by reaching for an Ideal but by a process beat described as 
gerrymandering . 

My suggestion Is, of course, that the fins-tuning of several physio- 
logical functions for 1 g indicates that gravity Is one of those constants 
that provide ths context In which the language of life comes to make sense. 
Without It the human genotype would be expressed very differently, If it 
could be expressed at all. If my suggestion is correct, the manipulation 
of gravity can be used to much theoretical profit In connection with the 
study of genetics. 

The reason comes from emphasizing some of the points already made. It 
is not easy to discover genes and then ask what they do. Often the ques- 
tion goes from the top downt given a certain function or structure, how 
do genes contribute to bring it about? This indicates that we need know- 
ledge of all the othsr levels in order to guide genetics. Moreover, It is 
not necessary that all the alignments and states of equilibrium that many 
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physiological lyittM reach be encoded in any one set of genes. Sows ganaa 
■ay have been selected because they lead to the conatruction of an organ or 
function that finda accommodation with earlier organa or functiona. And 
the genes that lead to those earlier organa or functiona are now preaerved 
because the new arrangement a are advantageous to the organism a a a whole. 

The point la thlai aven if we knew what genea brought about the newer 
organ or function, and even if we knew all the atepa in the conatruction, 
we still would not understand that aspect of physiology. For those genes 
and those steps M ke biological seme only against the background of the 
existence of those other organs or functions. Ana all these together make 
sense only in the context of whatever constants a form of life haa come to 
take for granted. Thue, for example, the pattern of a net of nerved may 
not be encoded in the genea. T1>e only "inatr^tion" may be for the nervea 
>v to keep growing, but since the tissue in which they grow does not permit 

easy penetration, the nerves have to work their way around. The result is 
a very specific kind of net, although nowhere in the genotype could we find 
the "blueprint" for such a net. 

The moral of this etory is that knowledge of one level— even if it is 
"fundamental"— la very limited without knowledge of the other levels. But 
this more complete knowledge can be gathered only to the extent that we 
grasp the context in which genes find ultimate expression. And that 
requires the manipulation of constants in order to determine their role. 

I have already suggested some reaoona why gravity is one of thoae 
relevant constanta. It may turn out, of course, that the actual threshold 
for the proper functioning of phyaiological and developmental !■ less than 
1 g, that as soon as a gravity vector, (direction and intensity of c jvity) 
is detected things will work normally or almost normally. Determining that 
threshold is one of the Important initial tasks of biology in space (that 
subdivision of the field is called "gravitational biology"), a task that 
finds no counterpart in doing centrifuge studies on the Earth. 

It may also turn out that we can diacover how to compensate for most of 
the systemic disturbances of the organism caused by microgravity over long 
periods of time. That would be ideal. Not only could we benefit from 
investigating the effects of microgravity on a variety of organisms, but 
we could do so without risking serious damage to the biologists carrying 
out those investigations in space. 

The experimental and theoretical promise of space biology is thus far 
greater than we may imagine from glancing at a few report ■ of the rather 
pedestrian biological experiments that have been done ao far. Two further 
consider at iona should give .olid anchor to this conclusion. The first is 
conceptual! the second is historical. In a recent paper, H. A. Lowenstam 
and Lynn Mar gulls have argued convincingly that the ability of eucaryote 
colls to modulate their Internal concentrations of calcium made poaalble 
the appearance of calcareous skeletons. 13 The appearance of such akeletona 
in turn nada possible, over 500 million years ago, the Cambrian Explosion, 
during which all the major divisions of life became established. The 
importance of this argument, for our purposes, is that caXclum metabolism 
is one of the first things affected by microgravity. 
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Calcium iona in solution are essential for many physiological functions, 
including call adhesion, muscle contraction, amoeboid cell movement, and— 
a a it la now acknowledged— they are also used to transmit information 
between cells. Not only is the intracellular regulation of calcium 
essential to the function of eucaryote cells, it la also important in the 
genesis of tissues and embryos. The regulation of calcium seems to be one 
of those physiological functiona on which nature has built a whole array of 
other functiona. Thie key evolutionary role apparently began, according to 
Lowenstam and Hargulia, whan "prey, forced to escape from more effective 
predatora, developed highly Integrated sensory and motor systems that must 
have Involved Increased coordination and speed of the muscle system." 1 * 
These two skills depend on muscle contraction. And muscle contraction 
"responds directly to calcium release. "IS 

Since the regulation of calcium may have been very instrumental in the 
evolution of complex organisms, and since life develops in a gerrymandering 
fashion, the biological Importance of calcium may go far beyond what 
standard theory assigns to it. Determining that importance la precisely 
one of the areas where experimentation in space can be of advantage. This 
consideration thus provides one more reason for thinking that in space 
biology, too, exposure to new circumstances may lead to the * ro found 
transformation of our ideas. 

The examination of the role of gravity in living thinga haa paid off 
from the beginning. It was Darwin himself who first noticed that the tips 
of growing roots and shoots were used to detect gravity. "*<e now know," he 
said, "that it la the tip alone which la acted on, and that this part 
transmits some Influence to adjoining parts, causing the latter to bend." 
The study of this influence, in a long series of experiments beginning with 
the publication of Darwin* a work in 1880, yielded the separation (1920* s) 
and chemical identification (1930* a) of the first hormone known to make 
plants grow. 1 ' Space biology seeks the opportunity to continue this history. 

This completes the sketch of the heart of my argument for space explora- 
tion. Although the argument Itself must tie many loose ends that I have not 
even mentioned, I must return now to my original purpose in discussing the 
matter. 18 We often think of science as a pristine discipline in which 
disputes are decided by more or less clear rules Interpreted by experts. 
This ideal suggests Itself when we look at scientific laws and theories in 
their mathematical expressions. He know, of course, that the actual practice 
of science la aesaler than that. And if we think carefully about it, we 
may also conclude that the actual practice of science has to Involve rhetoric. 
This may be a derogatory thing to say about the practice of science, but wo 
may tell ourselves that as science approximates its ideal it gets away from 
the rhetorical influences. 



I trust, however, that my discussion of space exploration shows that 
those rhetorical Influences are not the shortcomings of human nature but 
essential parts of science, seen now as an activity and not as a frozen 
picture of its end product. In the first place, questions of justification 
arise in a rhetorical context. This means that what counts as a reason for 
what research to undertake depends on that context. Among the contextual 
elements we may include political and philosophical objections, economic 
circumstances, and the state of technology. The manner in which our 
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reasons satisfy the requirements of the context, or In which they change 
the context, determines to a large extent which science can be justified 
and which not. In the eecond place, as tone of the examples make clear, 
often the testimony of experts about what is good, or even fundamental 
science, can be overthrown, at least in principle, by enlarging the 
discussion to include elements frost the rhetorical context which the 
expert is likely to ignore (cf . the cases of space astronomy and space 
biology). All this goes not to show that science is worth less but to 
make it appear more human. As it ought to be. 



Notes 



1. "Faith and Science," Report from the Center for Philosophy and 
Public Policy, vol. 5, No. 2, Spring 1985, p. 1. 

2. X have attempted a much longer treatment of the subject in my book 
in progress, The Dimming of Starlight t The Philosophy and Justification 
of Space Exploration. 

3. I do not mean to suggest that these two categcries of critics 
exhaust all the positions that can be taken against apace exploration. 
But I do think they are the most Important objection*. An extreme 
version of the ideological objection would hold that space technology makes 
nuclear war inevitable. For a full response to this and other objections 

I can only refer the reader to my upcoming book, for unfortunately I 
cannot deal with them here. 

4. See for example Paul Feyerabend's long discussion of Galileo's 
response to the Tower Argument, in his Against Method , NLB, 1975. 

5 - Radical Knowledge! A Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature and 
Limits of Science , Hackett, 1981. 

6. See my "Pecking Orders and Rhetoric in Science," upcoming in 
Explorations in Knowledge , Spring 1986. 

7. Scientists who oppose manned exploration on the grounds that it 
detracts from real space science often concentrate their fire on space 
biology. Writing in Nature , R. Jastrow said that the Space Station would 
be a tragedy, "...another two decades of original research on why astro- 
nauts vomit." (Quoted in Science Digest . Kay 1984, p. 142). 

0. See "Pecking Orders..., ■ oj>. clt . 

9. For thia gemral conclusion about the space environment, ice 
G. R. Taylor, "Cell Biology Experiments Conducted in Space," Bioscience , 
Vol. 27, p. 102. For an influential experiment on cultures of embryonic 
lung cells, see P. O'B. Montgomery jr., e t al, "The Response of Single 
Human Cells to Zero-Gravity, " in R. S. Johnston and L. F. Dietlin, eds., 
Biomedical Results from Sky lab , NASA SP-377, 1977, p. 221. 
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10. Of particular Interest would be animals who exhibit} a highly 
differentiated ability to distribute fluids (e.g., Ge r bill ine rodent a). 
"Final Report of the Developmental Biology working Group," unpublished 
(made available to me by courtesy, of Dr. Emily Ho It on) , p. 6. 

11. Ibid, p. 5. 

12. Every system of the organism tries to maintain homeostasis (a 
relatively stable state of equilibrium) against the next higher level, and 
the organism as a whole against the environment. Thus the genes benefit 
from many levels of homeostasis serving ss a buffer zone against the 
environment. Nonetheless it is clear that ths general environment some- 
times will affect the intracellular environment and thus may conceivably 
act as an agent of selection against some pieces of DNA and in favor of 
others (at the molecular level, that is). This is not to say that acquired 
characteristics can be passed on, since the features of the environment 
that will favor some traits at the level of the organism are not of a kind 
with those that would act on pieces of DNA within the cell. That is what 
happens, for example, whsn a change in the cellular environment may permit 
a mutation to survive which will later be considered a defect of the 
organism vis. a vis. the general environment* 

13. H. A. Lo wen st am and Lynn Margulis, "Evolutionary Prerequisites for 
Early Phanerozolc Calcareous Skeletons," BloSystems , 12, 1980, p. 27. 

14. Ibid , p. 36. 

15. Ibid , See also, S. J. Roux, ed., The Regulatory Functions 

of Calcium and the Potential Role of Calcium in Mediating Gravitational 
Responses in Cells and Tissues , NASA CP-2286, 1983. 

16. C Darwin, assisted by F. Darwin, The Power of Movement in Plants , 
John Murray, 1880, p. 593. 

17. Adapted from the Dedication to Charles Darwin in the Proceedings 

of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the I UPS Commission on Gravitational Biology , 
Supplement to the Physiologist , vol. 27, 1984. 

18. Among them, the connection between space science and exploration 
in general, the replies to different moves available to the Ideological 
critics, and the evaluation of my philosophical conclusions as guides to 
political decision. 
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THE SC1HCE OF VALUES AM3 HIE VALUES OF SC1QCE 
Charles Arthur WilUrd 
University of Louisville 



♦ u F° rty yeara aB ° thU wcek ' the B » u ^ Aw- »>« left in her wake 
the Nieleer Age, the Age of Anxiety, and the Age of Decision-Miking. 
Government, to recoin Frost, became "plsy for mortal stakes," with a new 
vocabulary studded with talk of "irreversibility," slippery alopea, H and 
the rights of the future." Tanks to memoirs and countless articlea, we 
know that the makers of the bomb developed by happenstance a discourse that 
made each step appear to be the logical outcome of previous ateps, a 
discourse that internalized value Jud^nents, making them ease-specific to 
the matter et hand, ihere was an air of inevitability: someone would 
eventually build and use s nuclear device, so it was s race; thousands of 
Aner leans would die in sn invasion of Japan, so the flight of the Enola Gay 
was s forgone conclusion. She apparently carried no regrets on her 
mani feat • 



Oie lesson to be learned from the decisions that led to the flight 
of the Enola Gay ia that methods and structures of discourse do not only 
use values, they create them. This is not s new lesson. Aristotle made the 
point that means create unintended as well as intended effects; he thus 
bound ethics, polities, and rhetoric together so that they might present a 
united front to problems, ihis ethical binding of rhetoric haa been the 
received wisdom among academics-- witness our current fssci nation with the 
socisl-psychologiesl side effects of mass persuasion. Nonetheless, our 
observance of this grim anniversary L a fitting occasion to csll attention 
to just how little effect Aristotle's lesson hss had outside scademe, to 
now coimonplace the decisions which launched the Enola Cfcy were. 



we do not debate about ends, Aristotle ssid, but about means. He 
rnesnt by that roughly what Hume meant by saying that reason always serves 
the passions, lnstrumentsl reasoning can be guided by valuea, but not vice 
versa, because there ia a difference in kind between reason and passion. 
Many otherwise differ-** explanations of valuea share thia view. 
Theologians hold value to be God 'a attitude toward objects, dimly sensed by 
man. lntui tionists aay that valuea inhere in objecta independent of our 
thinking. Analytic philosophers, e.g., Russell and Stevenson, see values ss 
expressions of attitudes and aa rhetorical instruments for tapping the 
attitudes of others. Hedonists equate value with feelings, e.g., plessure. 
As these views would have it, valuea cannot be justified by reason because 
they are not acquired by reason. The ordinary language philosophers view 
the matter differently. Valuoa are criticisms— prescriptions. 
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reeoimendstions, or spprsissls— justified by a field's conventions. As 
sociological fsets, values may well be the preunderstsndings of discourse, 
the dimly sensed, taken for granted assumptions which guide a field's tslk. 
Bit they are not beyond reason— and thus not beyond snalyaia and critique. 



Argumentation theoriats have appreciated this insight and put it to 
,n ' ™ y Durkhoira «w»W have approved of, a synergism has developed 
between thinking drawn from the sociology of knowledge, ordinary language 
philojophy, and Argumentation 'a traditional analytical and critical 
aims. Nowadays, it is standard practice to study valuea in terms of 
their organizing influence upon fields of discourse, their effects upon 
beliefs and their functiona aa premises in srguments. 



Hit one implication of this thinking has not been fully 
appreciated, vis., that Argumentation ia obliged by it. own analytic 
assumptions to turn its value analysis on itself. If valuea infuse the 
discourse of fields in general, we shouldn't suppose that Argumentation is 
exempt from this effect. If we believe that a field builda ita values when 
Its structures its discourse, we should be sttentive to the 
value-constitutive effects of our own discourse, we should pose such 
questions aa a matter of refleotive routine in a discipline. I wsnt to pose 
them, however, with regard to the contributions Argumentation might make to 
a Philosophy of the public sphere. Argument at ion 'a most profound 
contribution to such s philosophy may well conaiat of ita organized 
•knowledge about the atruoture of deliberative discourse and its effects 
upon outcomes. Hit our thinking about debate as a way of atructuring 
discourse haa not kept pace with our thinking about valuea in general. The 
ordinary language shift haa not been translsted into our thinking about 
debate, which ia still firmly rooted in the 18th century. 



The ains of fsthers sre oft visited on sons. Arguments t ion, evolving 
ss It did from 18th Century rhetorical and epiatemological theories, bears 
a strong family resemblance to the sharp value— reason distinctions of 
Mill, fame, and Den thorn and their more recent ancestors Sidgwick, Mx>re, 
and Koss. And debate bears the stamp of this anceatry. Weber would have 
called it the paradigm caae of inatrumental reason, a via ion we still esrry 
as intellectual baggage Into the contemporary dialogue concerning the place 
or argument in a publlo philosophy. Because we depend upon wholesale 
assessments of the public sphere's problems, we tend to think that public 
discourse is withering for the wsnt of sn argumentation theory. I believe 
that Just the opposite is true, or st least arguably so: the public sphere 
has an argumentation theory; that theory'a content closely resembles 
conventional thinking within the Argumentation disciplines and at least 
some of the most serious problems of the public aphere stem from its 
sssumptions about deliberative discourse. If the Argumentst ion discipline 
become more influential, its effect would be analogous to injecting the 
patient with cancer in order to cure a cancer. 
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^ . AS^umentition scholars will. I believe, better serve their 
discipline and the conmoowesl by building upon two closely related thanes. 

.I !f! concern » the ovils of treating discourse ss inat rumen tal 
rationality, a theme sstsblish by Weber, elaborated upon by Horkheimer and 
Adorno. and approached in a different way than I shall use here by 
Habermes. An argumentation theory baaed upon an instrumental view of 
deciaicn-making ja, the problem of the public sphara. Diaoourae preroiaed 
upon the instrumental view haa perpetuated tlie rigid diajunotion of fact 
end value that ia our Enlightenment heritage, it createa a mechanistic, 
teehnoorstieslly bissed mode of discourse that, aa Robert Sooolow ssys. 
cannot express the things we care moat about. The aecond theme growa from 
two different aourcea con a trued against tha backdrop of Kelly ■ a personal 
e ^ at t ^ t theory; J.L. Mackie'a belief that valuea are conatructa we invent 
and Robert Socolow and Uurence Tribe 1 a argument a that the public sphere's 
failurea of discourse stem from a fsilure to realize that we do— and mora 
important, can— construct valuea. 4 Discourse doesn't only use values 
it ereetes them. As Tribe says, we cannot measure only the outcomes of 
decision-msking. since the nature of the processes by which we reach 
deeieions shapes our experience and expectations, thus designing our future 
value preferences. 



Arguments ti on 1 a View of Science and Technology 



First I want to argue that the way we ordinarily describe the 
problem of the public sphere i. incomplete. Thie will allow me to work up 
to the claim which follows in the next section, that acme featurea of 
Argumentation itself sre part of the public sphere's problem. This first 
step will estsblish s context for the second. The trickiness of context is 
s well understood phenomenon In Argumentation. We sll know that debates 
haye. as physicists say. extreme sensitivity to stsrting conditions. Their 
out cornea can be changed by even very subtle shifts in their contexts. Out 
the shirt l want to make ian't subtle. I believe that an argumentation 
theory grounded in a facile contrast between orders of knowledge will 
j i not " n ? to ihe ■tructure of public discourse. If we persist 

in believing thst science cannot resesrch valuea, that it does not embody 
end create valuea. or that argumentation does not create values, we will 
set into concrete some already well entrenched prejudices. 



11 the I* 41080 !^ of science has become incressingly aocial. the 

social world, it seems, has become increasingly scientific. Since Dewey's 
, ? ^ lic >phere bef!n studied and analysed. Thia examination haa 

yie ded two very different diagnoses, lb state them bluntly imkes them 
carieaturea of acientific versus humnistic prejudices, but since that'a 
sll I think they amount to, 1 will riak the conaequences of putting th*n in 
blunt form: (l) the public aphere isn't scientific enough; and (2) the 
public sphere is too scientific. 
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Ii« (I) had IU B*™ 119 the debates among scientists and 
ftheir nonaeientifie advocates in the late 19th and early 20th Centuries 
concerning whether scientists should hsve-snd should setively seek-more 
influence upon public policy than they had hitherto been given. One 
conelueion of thia debate was that scientists were obliged to ensure that 
their hard-won knowledge wis not ignored end thus had a duty to seek 
^uence in the political sphere. A picture gradually evolved which 
emphasized the waya scientific evidence gets distorted in the thrust snd 
parry of dsily decision-making— the public aphere being a mudhole filled 
with unrecognizable facta. Scientific evidence can apeak for itself, all 
things being equal, until contaminated by the cupidity, credulity, 
obstinsey, vensllty, stupidity, snd sheer cussedness of political life. No 
one, leaat of sll Dewey, hss fully believed so extreme a contrast. 
Nonetheless, the problem of the public sphere hss Isrgely been thought to 
inhere in tho waya public decisionmaking falls short of science. This 
dUgnosis hss resulted in s remarkable unity among the remediea proposed: 

scientific inquir^! 8 ^ * S * WV * 8h ° Uld StrlVe t0 cmuUte 

Proposition (2) tenda to be framed in eseha to logical terms, and it 
is ^profoundly anti-technological, if not sntiseienti fie. We possess the 
technology to crush individual autonomy, to debaae traditional valuea, and 
to make irreveraibls decisions with incalculable consequences in matters of 
environment, energy, population policy, and global politics snd war. 
Technological achievements have created unparalleled wealth and comfort for 
L^^li i2 tha wor,d ' s Dilli ™--1*rhaps »t the expenae of the Third and 
Fourth Worlds; yet our political institutions, sll designed In the 18th 
Century, cannot keep pace with our problema. Low tech solutions In s high 
tech sge. The most poignant case in point haa been made by Goodnight— that 
the language of the public aphere haa diaappeared into the discourses of 
the specislized Helds. Thus, "issues of significant public consequence, 
what should present live possibilities for srgumentstion snd public choice, 
dissppesr into the government teehnocrscy or privste handa. As forms of 
decialonmaking proliferate, quest i on j of public significance themselves 
become increasingly difficult to recognize, much less address, because of 
the intricate rulea. procedures, and terminologies of the specislized 



Notice thst the values of scientific knowledge snd method are not 
st issue. Technology ian't equivalent to acience. and it is the former that 
is st issue, especially with the most famous esse in point, cost-benefit 
analysis, its proponents snd opponents often call it "acience" rather than 
s "technique." This is sometimes s rhetorical strategy, since wrapping 
oneself in the mantle of a legitimizing label is s powerful way of 
ingratiating oneself to decision-makers and of defending and commending 
one'a results to the public. The opponents of cost-benefit snalyais do the 
same thing in reverse, hoping to cspitslize upon anti-scientific sentiment, 
ftit when we boil their arguments down, the valuea of scientific knowledge 
snd method sre not, snd really never have been, at issue. 
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Aside fron such libelling problens, most of us, 1 think, would 
acknowledge an ambivalence toward these two claims. The problem of the 
public sphere aeems more complex than either claim implies, so neither 
claim can be swallowed whole. Respecting proposition (1), for instance, we 
should idoKMiajge the poaaibility that Mix Weber's famous claim that 
scientific inquiry cannot settle political diaputea la mlataken. Scientific 
"S *L solw Political disputes. Argumentation theorists have 

achieved conaiderable agreement around the proposition that the public 
sphere usea two major methods of problem-solving— the law and acience. 
Since the law uses scientific testimony in the ssma way political 
decision-makers do, we would be mistaken to assume that acience cannot 
solve political disputes. Science _ls the public sphere's evidentiary 
standard. The public sphere Ts utterly dependent upon the 
•rgument-frcm-suthority, and acience la ita paradigm case. Moreover, we csn 
scarcely dnubt that scientific inquiry is sppropriste to at least some 
politiesl issues. The testimony snd lesdership of scientists ehsnged public 
opinion aoout nutrition, population control, health care, and the 
environment. Scientists, in fset, have played a worthier role in 
environmental disputes than we sometimes give them credit for. And the 
fscts do count: we do not import psnels of humnists to test bridges or 
sssess nuclear engineering problems. The fact that political issues sre 
sometimes more complex than acientific ones, strictly speaking, or that 
science cannot definitively answer certain questions, doesn't remotely 
Impugn science or its plsce in politiesl discourse. It merely makes it s 
piece of s bigger picture. * 



We likewise must acknowledge the truth we see in (2). Our 
decision-making Institutions do seem to plod slong, panting in the wske of 
events. iXir horse -and -buggy public dlacourse, though occssionslly ehsimlng, 
scans a quaint throwback— In the very worst sense of that tenv. We are so 
thoroughly emeshed in the individualism inherited from the 18th Century 
that, as liabenros has read Weber to aay, our understanding of rationality 
seems inextriesbly tied to instruments! resson. the lsnguage of 
instrumental reason has proven too light to carry the weight of current 
dilemma. What passes for public discourse in Anerics is embodied in what 
Burke calls H s blunt quest of advantage. 1 * 



Their exaggerations sside, the defect of both clsims Inheres in our 
way of looking at them. We think like individualists when we define them. 
We thus Isck a language adequate for defining them in any other way. 
Science is or isn't an ogre depending upon its achievement of our wants. 
Proposition (1) ssys that science is the best Instrument for satisfying our 
wants; proposition (2) predicts that science will ride rough shod over our 
most basic wants. In either esse, the sat isfsct ion of human wanta-or 
nonhumn wants in the esse of the environmentsl movement— is our organizing 
paradigm. Since questions frame the horizons of their snswers, questions 
posed under the segls of indi vidusl ism so biss our thinking that s full 
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blown, distinctively public discourse seems Impossible. 



iof 7 8enola " e °neeptuallse the conflict between propositions (1) 

n.^n!! S !!! VerSUS values ' ProP™" 1 * 3 of (2) thus claim that 

the pub ic sphere reduces fragile values to quantities, distorting their 

of"? \T S J** ?r Whing th€m the weIgnt of nintoc "- Proponents 

hLi fiL-S? y ' ?5 J Z aame reaaonIn 8 to reach the opposite conclusion: 
deei.ion^ak ing guided by values is vague and intuitive: values are 
imprecise, idiosyncratic, end proportionately beyond critique. Both sides 
then, see values in terms of individual wants; both see values as a priori 

llllT f™°?. °Tl £ ' inf ? n ? 2ng {t \ to * aure > nonetheless 

■part from It. A higher synthesis of (i) snd (2), if it Isn't foreclosed by 
the nest of the rhetoric surrounding the two claims, starts with a 
recognition that the fact-value distinction In the policy resin. Is 
spur 1 ous . 



Making Values 



Values, 1 claim, are just like sny other beliefs, except that 
people seem more willing to kill or die for them. This speeisl quail ty 
doesn't mesn that valuea are God's A's, or thst they are soldered Into 
the essences of things by a craftsman- like Nsture and dimly perceived by 
intuition. It only means that values sre seme times sociological 
pathologies. It is all too easy for us to think that, while our values are 
rational contrivances, those of ordinary folk are pathological, like 
genetic disorders. Since values do seem to get transmitted by processes 
that, If we distort them enough, look like genetics, even In this 
enlightened sge, we still treat values as mystical glvens, on spar with 
demons and angels. 

Bit it seems obvious that we make values, just as we construct any 
beliefs. Consider Kabermas' development of a conception of freedom and Its 
relations to discourse, or Kant's cstegoricsl Imperative, or Rawls' 
exposition of justice as fairness, or the evolution of the containment 
doctrine. And it seems equslly obvious thst our methods of deliberating 
about beliefs affect our values. Habeitnas, Kant, and Rawls make strategic 
decisions in making their cases that frame our thinking about their 
results. Consider Tribe's argument: 

The fluid character of means-ends relationships has long been 
postulsted, and I have elsewhere argued that it ordinarily 
describes the actual situation not only during the process 
of choice but in its implementation as well. Indeed, I would 
hypothesize that most of the crucial environmental choices 
confronting industrialized nations in the last third of the 
twentieth century will be choices that significantly ahape 
and do not merely implement those nations 1 values with re- 
apect to nature and wilderness. Such choices will do more 
than generate a distribution of payoffs and penalties to the 
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%™!" l ?™ of thtir P^xiating yardsticks 

of coat and benefit. Cholcea of this typ« v»iil also treat lv 
alter the experience, available to thoaT.'JectSd! th? 

P^?^^f # deVel0p Tf nt of thtir P Mf «™c«j., attitudes, and 
coat-benefit concept iona over time, ind hei^e their 
character ee ■ ■ociety of persons interacting with one 
another and with the natural order. 5 

For instance, if we frame the environmental debate exclusively on ■ 
quantitative, want -centered calculus, this will gradually change our most 
basic way of valuing nature. Certainly nature can be discussed in 
coat-benefit terms, but ss Tribe saya, environmental tata feel diaingenuoua 
in doing so; they ere not saying quite what t hoy mean; they era merely 
adapting to what they take to be the formal requirement! of public debate. 
The danger is that pretty aoon, they won f t remenber what they meant. As 
their thinking collapses more and more to debating in the mode of human 
wanta, they lose their ability to expresa the idea that nature has 
inportsnce In Itself. They need not ignore human wanCa, but, aa Tribe aays, 
they must not Ignore what they care moat deeply about,, 



Wiy, we ■ erne timet ask, are debaters— in and out of academic 
life— such authority-mongers? The answer la that debate ia a way of 
atructuring diacourse which favora authoritarian aipeals. Valuea emanate 
fr^n practice and become aanotlfied with time. The more they recede into 
the background, the more taken for granted they become. Argumentation 
theoriea are. In a aense, nothing but amalgams of values. Consider, e.g., 
Robert Socolow'a argument that "public debate la cloaked in a formality 
that excludes a large part of what people most care about." current 
cost-benefit analyaia practicea, Socolow argues, are baaed upon golden 
rules, "preacrtptlons and routines that the analyat perceives to be a means 
of simplifying the tangle of options (and of at tying out of trouble), but 
that prevent the analyat from taking full advantage of the capabtlltlea the 
tools provide." Socolow cites aa caaea in point the perfunctory 
rejection of a proposal because it ia not a nulti purpose project and the 
ways numbers become lirmutable constants— Indeed, they ars acmetimea written 
into law— once we forgot how they are derived. Hla ccmlueion; "to hallow 
ww minimum flow is to akew the diacourse. Whenever a ground rule of 
diacussion la that acme standard or guideline la to be accepted aa an 
on-off number, above which there Is •safety 1 and below which there ia 
•peril, 1 two vital kinds of discourse become Illegitimate: dlscusalona of 
acceptable damage, and discussions of damage limitations." Let ua 
consider Socolow*s development of the flrat point in full: 

ait people prefer appearance to reality. There Is rarely any 
clamor to make trade-offa explicitly; it la enough for many 
that the compromlaea reached reflect profesalonal Jud0nent. 
Public dlscourae Is thus dominated by solutions of fered aa 
risk-free . . .(examplea are aviation aafety, for trhlch the 
acceptable fatalltlaa per year are never dlscuased publicly,, 
and military diacourse, in which acceptable losses are kept 
hidden!. Hit neither the Mayor whose town abuts the airport 
nor the President preparing the battle plan can use such 
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language with hia constituency. The larger the l.sue of 
pub lie accountability (a. oppoaed to professional account- 
ability .lone) loons In an official's mind, the less willing 
jJul^^V™ 1 to fo ">"»«te ■ Problem in terms of accept- 

And obviously. It Is impossible to diacuaa damage limitations unless one 
hss first discussed acceptable risks. The very structure of the debate, 
therefore, akews the diacourse in favor ruling the deeper argumenta out. 



Valuea and Science 



The false contrast of valuea with facts, of aclence with humane 
concerns, hss apawned the assumption that preaent analytic techniques 
cannot accomodate values. Both Socolow and Tribe, via different arguments, 
are concerned with claiming that auch an asaumption vaatly undervalues our 
analytic technique!, Wille abet ract iona are harder to expresa than 
quantities, "one must concede that there ia nothing in the structure of the 
technique a themselvea, or in the logical premiaes on which they reat, that 
inherently precludes their intelligent use by a public decisionmaker in 
the aervice of these intangible, or otherwiae 'fuzzy 1 concema." IU For 
instance. Argumentation theoriata, who think like utllltsrlana when they 
make judpnents of the outcomea of deliberative practices, nonetheleaa have 
eaaily and readily embraced liabermaa 1 idea that argumentation be redeemable 
through discourse. A value of conelderable abstraction has thus assumed 
center stage in a thoroughly utilitarian calculua. Another example. 
Tribe's, concerns the transference of distinctively human terms, the 
language of rights, to nonhuman entitles such ss animals. Ihia linguistic 
atrategy pavea the way for a strengthened empathy for animal a because it 
creates new possibilities for analogiea between human and animal 
experience. Stoch a development. Tribe thlnka, might further pave the way 
for a more sophisticated tranaference of right a to the environment 
Itaelf— a view which doesn't depend upon aeelng the environment solely in 
tenns of its capacity to aatlafy human wanta. "Wiat la crucial to recognize 
is that the human capacity for empathy and Identification la not static: 
the very process of recognizing rights In those higher vertebrates with 
whom we can already empathize could well pave the way for at 11 1 further 
extenalona aa we move upward along the apiral of moral evolution. 

The Kohlbergian tone to Tribe 'a argument ia doubtleas intentional. 
Analogiea between cognitive development and the evolution of Intellectual 
traditione a la Ibulmln's ecological model are cannon. But It is worth 
remembering occasionally that the atructure of dlacourae is not fixed and 
that we ahould tinker with it aa a matter of principle. If the atructure or 
debate ordinarily dlsprefera compromise, and puahea ua toward black-white, 
right-wrong decisions, thla needn't be taken aa proof that there is 
acmething aleazy, or at leaat too fuzzy, about compromiae. The fault may 
lie Inatead In a debate format invented for almpler iasuea than are our lot 
today. If questions atructurally prefer answers ahaped to match the 
assumptive world of the questions, thereby guaranteeing that questions 
dictate their answers, can we not redesign the contexts of 
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cross -examination to sccomodate to carpeting points of view? If we discover 
that the structure of deliberation leads us to conceptual ize time as s 
scsree ecmnodity, thus miking us bend to the pressure of events, the 
e cupelling demands of time, fir more than we really must, can we redesign 
discourse to incorporate the reelizstion that moat thinga are not as 
temporally urgent ss we may think? If we find that the very structure of 
discussion and debate lead ua unerringly to fasten upon the short run, thus 
muting the future's demands on our thinking, cannot our vocabulary be 
expanded, perhaps along the lines suggested by Tribe, to give the future s 
voice in present del iberst ions? The future, ss wenk haa raid, is not what 
it used to be. Qir vision of decisionmaking wss crested in an era for 
whieh the future existed as a vast expanse of possibilities; we now see the 
future in terms of constraints. 



GGNCUSIGN 

Moat fields, I suppose, occssionslly feel that the public sphere's 
fsi lings stem from the want of their subject matter or from s feilure to 
listen to their experts. But delusions of grsndeur shouldn't masquerade ss 
diagnoses. Most fields, srguably, could improve their collective mental 
health by occasionally acknowledging that i t might be s disaster if the 
public followed their advice. Argument acholsrs should begin every project 
by considering that possibility. The n e id cannot complain that the 
theories of debate which conpriae an important part of ita subject matter 
have found no audiencea outside the discipline's boundaries. 
Post-Jefferson, our public sphere is founded upon the 18th Century's model 
of debate. Important aspects of what we have taken to calling "the problem 
of the public sphere" may thus reside inside our discipline ss well ss 
outside; and perhaps steeping the public sphere even more in our doctrines 
would only intensify its problems. If we discover, ss I think we shall, 
that we structure our deliberative diacourae in auch a way as to keep ua 
pennonently in the atrategic, tactical, conflietive mode—and never in the 
contemplative mode— why ahouldn't we consider the sppropristeness of 
changing our wsy of tslking about at leaat some questions? 



At the very lesst, we have a glimnering of what it will take to 
disgnose the problem of the public sphere, while it is right to ssy that 
public discourse has dissppesred into the discourse of specislised fields 
snd that interfield relstivity has held the public hostsge to epistemio 
standards which are beyond public critique, these ere partial Uisgnoses. 
Field relstivity ia an obstscle (in psrticulsr contexts) to achieving 
consensus; but describing the obstacle doesn't fully expisin why we csnnot 
surmount it. Perhaps we need to adjust our thinking about what it would 
mean to "surmount" it. Relativity, e.g., needn't be pathological in a 
political system based upon compromise and whose discourse prsctices do not 
insist upon naming epiatemic winners snd losers. Societies esn, snd often 
have, aeeomnodated to and survived chasms tic internal differences. The 
reistivist's diagnosis, while right, doesn't completely describe whst is 
wrong with our public discourse. There is st lesst nothing wrong with 
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considering the possibility that our theoriea are what's wrong with public 
discourse. 
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Appellate courts working day-by-day to make Justice sensible or at 
least reckonable present a rich bod[y of discourse susceptible to analysis 

of Tt! 0n ir i; ^ lnwn notes that J«t1ce P 1s a prl^xa^le 
of a confused notion- which like other philosophical concepts, "cannot be 

rlcoSJse^o'lh - : 1 ^ 1 ^^ be1 " 9 ? 1st * rt * d - one cannot treat It wffit 
I t0 *5? r^ 011 ? ? f reasoning analyzed by the new rhetoric."' 



a «. B ?5 J just as J ust1ce 1s • confused notion that resists clear 

justice V2™J£?.!H!! Son1n9 th iV s used . t0 Justi ^ concepts of 
u«d in'.n^i?^ "*!* ° n ^search h « *««ght to set out the reasoning 
th. n^rlSf'i Ut t dec1s,on «5 1n 9' the need to consider the dynamics of 
i^*RI°Srf. S h f s h ? xm clMr * " is not enough to present an analysis 
iL? aITAI 9 1n S ne CiSe °T even ■ c «*<n«tl03 of cases on 11 i n l \l 
Issue. Analysis iiust now be directed it the process of Judicial decision 
Making over time on related Issues. ' , '™ 



The purpose of this study Is to suggest a theoretical ratlmala fnr 
the processual analysis of judicial reLonlng ana £K ?SmS£ 
seS dUcrtilnat^n ^ of Y™" ^ %E Si!?!. 

The ffiWM?; .tfi STEM » r ^SS5ffil,ttrt33 

discrimination to Illustrate the application of tKthod. 



obviSuI'" n^r^nTtl 1 b L st,te 2 even thou 9 h t^ will quickly become 
obvious. First, no single work can fully characterize legal reasoning 
There Is too much scope an d rapid change. Second, we .re tenUtivelv 

SS« wl y " "I*'"" 01 * 1 "V. If this first step seems to wke 
sense, we will go on to do analysis In greater depth. Finally" 5 da not 
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pretend to have exhausted case law on sex discrimination. We have 

se l'f!f, ! , few ?" es .. over . tim to trv out our analysis rather than perform 
a detailed legal study of the Issue.' ^ 

DYNAMICS OF APPELLATE DECISION MAKING 

. B0 .M2 1 2! < !? ,1t1V !5 t V l e \2 f W zoning restricts the dynamics of 
appellate decision making to the study of case-by-case differences. That 
Is. as long as legal philosophers held to the notion that the work of the 
courts could be circumscribed within the limits of formal deductive loglS 

L5.«.1 e ;r^!!« t !!? y , 0f the courts ^ °P 1n1ons M > centered on how 
nf Anl "]a?. re ?i ses of l«" "ere seen by courts to apply to the endless flow 
of fact situations. The dynamic was In "law" rather than logic which was 
2ST « S ;/ nd - chi T in the law came not from 'courts' creations but f « 
their "findings" as Constitutional, statutory, or cannon law malor 
premises were related to fact situation minor premises^ J 



A generation of legal realists came within a hair's breadth of making 
the dynamics of appellate decision making a function of the variation frL 

iSfliiii I"*?.?' ^ , " both liW " d 109^ asjdlosy^crat 2 to 
Individual decisionmakers or momentary coalitions. 6 



The application of argumentation theory to judicial decision making 
Sf^J?Vl2? P by siting that while the log" was not universal 
«i p!«7«ni ~ h °f y " cr !!" e - Us1ng P rt «r"y the theories of "Sulmlno 
fi«„ e r e l in * n ! , u schol ! rs have charted some of the typical lines of 
reasoning and warrants used In appellate opinions"'' 



r. u «i J-S studies have, to date, tended to focus upon single cases or a 

£ lEl*/'? CiS " ?" d hav S ? 0U9ht t0 descr1be the collection of warrants 
™Ji 1nes 2 f reasoning used by the courts. They have, therefore 

SmLS&r-SSSe^S, of ippe,,ate A-^'-WSuttjf 

the fonaallzed legal process. . . Is dynamic. . . it has a 
contemporary dimension since It occurs in space and tine: 
In»Jl S0 5 a L a historical dimension for it evolves through 
space and time. It can be thought of as a happening 9 

«£?Sf^!!! eS ,! an l fest l n9 sharp fe «tures and at other times a 
shading off of contours. . . .The dynamics of the legal 
process is such that, as it is directed by rules ,nd 
principles, it also creates and modifies the existing ones." 

2«JcesV2 na l T i!i' <, "" y °! le 9»! zoning depends on consequences, not 
?ng S l7w1 S ih chants SW^S* reiS ° n1n9 ^ 



Judges act within a process that Involves principles of reasonlna 
2? b IJ? h !!? f^ S J int1ve " d P^edural law. hJL and soc?.Wac?^ Tin* 
the ethical Ideals and moral practices of society.'* And, "each of 
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these fields Is to in appreciable degree open, fluid, and ambiguous, 
offering the judge roon to Maneuver. 15 The legal system Is not 
Insulated and rule-oriented, there are social reasons for formulating 
fresh law, and "the need for ease and flexibility of change. In a rapidly 
changing society. Is facilitated by severing Justification of the decision 
from Justification of the guiding rule of law."! 6 



To summarize, the application of argumentation theory to the study of 
legal decision making resolved many of the difficulties found In the 
posltlvlst and realist perspectives. Specifically, the argumentation 
perspective rejected the static Image of the posltlvlst and the chaotic 
image of the realist. However, the argumentation perspective has 
generated Its own difficulty In the Implication that judicial reasoning 
can be characterized as a rather stable field of argumentation through the 
Itemization of a body of warrants or lines of reasoning. The difficulty 
is this: decisions are In actuality merely frozen moments In an ongoing 

?n£2i s ff2 f il u 2] c1al de S 1s1on1n 9- To complete our theory of the field of 
appellate legal reasoning, we must develop some method to account for the 

oriSrre«SnlSg!° nS ° W m * t fin * ■« to chart the path 

APPELLATE COURTS AS SMALL GROUPS 

When appellate decision making is described as "rational. " the flow or 
evolution of the law Is charted on the basis of legal doctrine. Rational 
1".«^h "11" "!? ns ""f 0 " 11 ^ to the rules of logic, and in the clearly 
defined and routine decisions, courts remain quite able to state and 
follow doctrine. Rational behavior, says Perelman, is that which Is In: 

conformity to principles, to the spirit of system, behavior 
which chooses cmis through knowledge of cause. Bakes use of 
the most efficacious means, and makes action conform to the 
results of one s reflections and designs, not allowing 
oneself to be held or led astray by the emotions of passions."!? 

The rational represents "anchors" or points of general agreement which can 
a^umentJS* 0 " " relat1vel * solid warrants on which to base an 

By contrast. Perelman describes the "reasonable" as a function of 
common sense. The reasonable person 

Is guided by the search. . . for what is acceptable in his 
milieu and even beyond It. for what should be accepted by 

?I i/ ut JI ng fl" self 1n the Dlace of others he does not 
consider himself an exception but seeks to conform to 
principles of action which are acceptable to everyone. 19 

The reasonable represents "reach-tests" or conjectures beyond what is 
SlS!kW«fi5 ibl shed » nd •greed upon. Where the anchor rests upon 
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fr* 1 ?*" su 99 ests that the rational was. for centuries, associated 
with the idea of natural law: "the rational In law corresponds to adherence 
to an Immutable divine standard, or the spirit of the system, to logic and 
coherence, to conformity with precedents, to purposeful ness." 2 ' In 
contrast, the reasonable . . . characterizes the decision Itself, the 
fact that it Is acceptable or not by public opinion, that its consequences 
are socially useful or harmful, that It Is feft to be equitable*™ q 
biased. When decisions are both rational and reasonable, the system 
be!weeS n ?h^HlL? nd ?H| M9h Potability. When there Is a dialectic 
thought rational and the reasonable, there is a basis for movement of 



Mnv ? ™l! \2? Cls1 ?T coul ? ^/'tlonal and yet. in the view of some (or 
■Ivbe m „£w e A, ^f/Jj 10 " 11 Prt^M on which a decision Is based 
■ay be (1) unjust or iniquitous as In those supporting the decision to 

S!?H e u7l! e M? anS ^ f *P«*w i«Mitiy from their homes at the start of 
^iiiVLK* 10 " 1 was 1 sol1d rlt1onal Principle, but 

morally the action was challenged as unreasonable; (2) or they can be 

&I?! r T r r 1 ?" iS 1n waste d1s P° Sil Visions iolei; b«ed n on the 



«u ^hlf 1 "?" s f Wir,2 « his essay 6n the rational and the reasonable In a 

baS i 1S J° r °l! r su 99"t1on that grou? dec slon 
prw«se" V analytic scheme for judicial decision 

Thus, the idea of the reasonable In law corresponds to an 
!3i„5 a «J^ olut i°J'.l n the absence of all precise rules of 
adjudication. But It can be that recourse to the reason- 
able only gives a provisional solution, waiting for the 
sl?f?f ri ^ n ^S 11 construction which would be more 

™l!21 n 2- ? e reasonable guides this endeavor toward 
systematlzatlon. toward the rational systematic solution. 24 

ca^e^LTS! ?h!! geSt ?i d ' 1 COnCept ° f the rit1onil ind the reasonable 

tttST-TM of inchor po1nts " d 



They describe idea development in small group discussions In terms of 
a spiral : the group establishes anchor points represent nVagVeeUnTand 
more or less circles those points with reaffirming d1scu«lSn^m1l2?ly 
appellate courts set doctrine or legal principles i (the rational) l< ItZiZl 
points and then circle them by caseM c«e decided on^h^imSVaSis? 



In the spiral model, the group from time-to-time will advance a 
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reach-test representing the conjecture of an Idea not previously agreed 
upon or within the scope of existing knowledge. Sometimes* the group 
refuses to affirm the reach-test, and discussion returns to the anchor 
points. Or, the group may provide support for the reach-test with 
affirming discussion, and the level of agreement within the group will 
expand slightly. Then the former reach-test becomes a new anchor point 
and the circle has splraled. As the anchoring and reach-testing proceeds, 
the spiral enlarges, * y * 



In courts, from time-to-time a decision Is conjectured on bases other 

!5 a !L? st !? lis,ied d0 <: trine and str1ct Precedent, sometimes In a dissent 
representing a reach-test not accepted by the court, and sometimes In a 

^iVli °5l n1 ° n : the T? J ?I 11 t e 1 time of reaffirming decisions following 
It In an effort to solidify the new anchor and move the reasonable Into 
the rational. tfe would characterize the Judicial process Just as Fisher 
describes the spiral decision making process: "The spiral process Is 
cumulative and progressive, reflecting continuous modification of Ideas 

in^I a c k1 !I 9 l 2 a 9r?r upon 1deas J* " ,tt * ers reconfirm positions." 28 
As Justice Sandra Day O'Connor put the process: 

Changes In the courts 1 agenda are generally a delayed 
response to changes In the nation's agenda. . . . 
Justice moves slowly and the courts arrive on the 
scene late. But once there we must usually linger for 
a while, and It often takes a series of decisions to 
flesh out a new statute." 

anrEH 1 !?!!? °!! 1 ?.. tha L the courts stay to flesh out * nwly established 
anchor point whether It came from a new statute or a reach-test within 

aniarSS fiFSt f*™ 'J""!*! the dwl °P""* of re.soniM^ss 
standards by the Supreme Court of the United States and argues that such 

r S J??? a r? S r5f a ? apt ^ the y**»tic demands of a edible Jet 



mwJUXt^ ? ib0Ut the P° s,t1on be1n 9 taken. We are arguing that 
?K n J^n analys,s of !P"»"!«« d «d*1on making must Include attention 
to the ongoing, process nature of groups of Justices deciding various 
nl«?Z 2 f ? a ? es '*J° ac co»pHsh that task, we are suggesting that small 
BtoiM lrtC^? "? Tl^ we 9 2lll cf.lm th^ihe 

oSlSi Vn I^iS^U S 1ril theory of 1dea d evelopment can be used to 
guide an analysis of the reasoning appearing In appellate opinions In 
selected groups of related decisions appearing over time. M 



imrt?!!? a »#' >Ct rUl " f ^ rb ! d scholars from making even casual notes of 
?^l c ! a l conferences * and s,nce our focus Is not actually on the unolinned 

representations of the Interaction that appears In written opinions the 
application of group coaminlcatlon theory'Ennot be rtSftSiSS: Est 
often, opinions reflect the careful compromise of confllctlna Msitinn. 
and thus do not reveal the original dufeTSnc«rw1?h the eKlo!S Sf $ 
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dissents. For that reason, our claim that opinions reflect group 
Interaction Must not be taken literally. Instead, we propose using a 
small group metaphor to Justify a modification of that theory to the legal 



The metaphor Is not, however, totally strained. Remember, appellate 
courts typically work in banks of three to nine people who must generate 
Mf ast a J "fJ or, Jy consensus to reach a decision. Remember further that 
!!f wEE i!I S ,nclude tne «*Jor]ty, concurring, and dissenting points 
of view, and In one sense we can directly observe Justices "Interacting" 
with one "other. Most Important, remember that our claims will not 
relate ta the body of group communication data based on unplanned — 
Interactions directly observed. Rather we propose to generate a 
completely new body of group communication data: planned appellate 

^p n theor^ e^aCt10n, Andi We Pr0P ° Se t0 analy " U w1th "«"flcat1ons of 



f ™ ndat1o , n J ust la1d * can now rest the modified and 
simplified analytical framework we propose to use. First refWMnn 

2S«*1 ?« Sp1ral theor * ™ sugge5rih.t\ r welUte e S n?ons 

on cases Involving the same generic issues will o^iniuns 

(la) reveal clear anchor points In the form of doctrine 
or principles that will Justify most decisions; 

(lb) reveal reach-tests on a ^reasonable" basis when a 
challenge to anchor points emerges; 

(lc) reveal circling to reinforce majority accepted 
reach-tests so as to erect new anchor points and 
establish a new concept of what Is rational; 

lid) reveal a spiral pattern of decision that may move 
In more than one direction. 

«n* S l l ?V r ? c ! 8e def1n1t1on$ of these propositions In relation to 

tSkm thll^I^SJ? SSK*^ 6 " >de w1t !! out 9 reater testing, we propose to 
take the r general sense from group theory into an Inductive examination 
of decisions related to sex discrimination. As we compare the general 

SveV^ the °P 1n ^ s ' ^ wlfr'uggest 

tentative definitions. In final discussion, we will comment on the extent 

*r 5i C h h o t f h d e ec 9 ?rn!„r ePtS Pr ° Ved ,B Wk1ng ^ S 

SEX-BASED CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARDS OF REVIEW 

t....l** ? i S* r1 ? <Mt1on 1,w h,s » ch1eved Prominence as a constitutional 
Issue relatively recently. Prior to 1970, the Supreme Court dealt with the 

U?ute n w.s 0 usu. lv M u iU3 d 29 wh ? n ' healS. th. ^MitS? 

laws « Mlrhi«! llJ!tt?t. \ In J?r y J« d 9«»nts. the Court upheld such 
.! tVi5 T" ! t,tute wh1ch P roh1b,t *«< women from being bartenders.30 
and an Illinois statute which barred women fro. practicing law.5" In 
1971. however, the Court decided the case of Reed v. Reed? 3 * in holdlno 
as unconstitutional an Idaho law which gives automatic pre ference to mi?cs 
as administrators of descendent's estate, the court struck down a gender- 
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based classification for the first time In Its history. 



In the years since Reed , a large number of cases Involving 
gender-based discrimination have found their way onto the docket of the 
Court. Where the Warren Court decided many significant and pivotal cases 
dealing with racial discrimination between 1954 and 1970,33 the Burger 
Court has, from 1971 to the present, been the adjudicator of many disputes 
concerning challenges of sex discrimination. Unlike the Court's fairly 
well-defined stand on how to review cases dealing with race, a consistent 
standard of review and judgment for cases with sex-based discrimination 
claims has yet to be formulated. As Justice Rehnqulst, writing the 

FJ^a °l l h * Court 1n J he 1981 case of Hlchael H. v. Sonoma , noted: "As 
Is evident from our opinions, the Court has had some difficulty agreeing 

fn c "« I™ 1 ""* <*allenges * 



The lack of consensus on what the proper course of analysis should be 
remains a thorny problem for the Court. Though It has established a 
^H 1Cty °J ?? ns r mu " 0M l principles and procedural crlteTla which Lst be 
addressed, the Court has yet to Iron out a settlement on ho* tZl* ill to 
■VSt'S" h~ PS !«miy. however, tT^r^of'tS cSrt 
!3n??!ill en 5 ire 4 ; 9r ? ei,ent on the "suctions which underlie even these 
principles and criteria. Most prominent among the disputes surrounding 
the proper course of an alys1s Is the Issue over what standard ofS 2 
shou d be taken when dealing with a sex-based dlscrf mj nation claim 
Despite Intense efforts by equal rights organisations and womSn?s i-o-i 

classifications the same level of scrutiny afforded racial lv-based 



to JU^HfHi^JS; C S? rt t0 dev ? l0 P ■ ■t^JwJ of review to be applied 
to sex-based discrimination cases is Mrked by a historv of t»nt.tTw. 

nHim ! nd St T 9 Members of «« Court h.v*forw.?ded a 

nu »* er Approaches; some have been accepted, others relected InH .mi? 

or the standards Is that none have been embraced entirely hv th* 
Court. Yet, at each stage in the debate, Too"? of .X2rt " h ° le 

2tert™^2\!'!i T • , 5!5! ,,tad - ^ " thelSro of review 
„ ? What k l nds ° f conditions need to be satisfied In order for an 

to'thTr" 5 titU J e 5° be u P held ' the "«"»r poinirestabllshed and 
used by the Court control and confine the entire Judgment 



attempted to effect a change but were unsuccessful in garnering sufficient 
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support to establish a new anchor point. Attention Is paid to how th* 
Court attempts to overcome the rational (the sys ^ that was .nd^s) by 
recourse to the reasonable (the Ideas that arTiTJd-the system to be Bv 
examining the ines of reason advanced to compel a new Jncho? Joint the* 

.a f de 0r v1s1bl[ef 0lVe d,,leCt,C bet " een the ^^^TJSSmu 
THE RATIONALITY STANDARD 

was used which argued that the c r i terion esta blished^ TFTn 2aM?er case 

;™i?SS C jrS ,lly H des i 9ms 5 for sex discrimination i^isoS cou S be 
applied to a gender-based classification. Citin g tne 1920 c ase of iLst.r 

S°i v - J V1 y> 1n1 «." Chief Justice Burger Siting for an unanlmo^F^ 
lftlStlSHIfioJld Ser r at"& bl,Shed ,n ,nChor P 0,nt f -"om which subsequent 



t „h«™. S l^, d ? ClSl ; n establ,shed the new anchor position from which 
subsequent claims of sex discrimination were to be examined. Incnooslng 
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^standard borrowed from a different genre of cases, Reed engineered the 
device through which gender-based classifications couTTFe constitution- 
ally evaluated. And, through the citing of Reed In later cases, the Court 
splraled around this anchor and nade It ever"iore authoritative and 
rational.™ 

REJECTION OF THE SUSPECT CLASSIFICATION 

The next important effort to define the proper approach to be taken on 
sex-based discrimination cases was the 1973 decision of Front lero v. 
Richardson. * ' in Frontlero . the Court struck down a federal statute 
that squired women, but not men, In the Air Force to demonstrate that 
their spouses were dene-lent on them for more than one-half of their 
support In order to receive additional benefits. In writing the opinion 
of the Court, Justice Brennan attempted to establish a new anchor point 
for the adjudication of sex-based discrimination cases. The effort was 
made to establish that sex, like race, was a suspect classification and 
lllri * S J u 5 Ject t0 str l ct constitutional scrutiny. Brennan' s attempt to 
reach test to a new anchor point, however, failed for It only garnered the 
support of four justices (Including Brennan). As It take^a majority of 
the Court to establish an opinion as precedent and a number ofjffief 

SS5i??«M«5 tr1 S t l^V"* r ;; sonin 9 In their concurrences, the suspect 
classification and strict scrutiny aspects of the opinion did not beebme 
the new paradigm for deciding sex-based discrimination cases. 



AimJXJ J [J*? 0 ?? ke suspect stttus the new anchor P° int for sex 
^SIif'E^SI Brennan based his arguments on three types of 

appeals to the reasonable. Paramount among Brennan 's reasons for the 

^ U ^tWl SlLFfSS 15 th St been hHtonK deprived 

2li!5l i sta J us " ithin society, often with th e support of t he law. 

Bolstering his analysis with citations of such works as Tocoueville'i 

articles from Women In American Politics . inH ctuHi.t i4i>^ "Th. 
President's Task torce on women's Rights and Responslb Itles. a Hatter of 

MoSl'luS C S4P2 70) - ,nd V" p «-«"«nt's Co^lsslonon the Status of 
S'S" Brennan concluded that: "There can be no doubt that our 
nation has had a long and unfortunate history of sex discrimination 
Traditionally. SU ch discrimination was rationalized by an attitude of 
'romantic paternal Ism which. In practical effects, out women not an . 

d^-nfc 10 ' C T; Brennan "tended his^analysTto 
discrimination was not just a thing of the past but that Wn still f.r. 

fnsm'ntw 1 "J P™* 0 " * ubtle ' ^crimination' iTZ e'ducitlonSl 

!S Uica °. r eni n -tt e ^H??? "'l Perh,pS "° st °«P™««1*. m the 
niiln!i?]i ?2* J" 5 h1s 11ne of ar 9 u »*nt, then. Brennan utilized 
historical evidence to advance the cause of the reasonable. " MZM 



A second Justification for the suspect status classification idvanmd 
by Brennan was based upon a historically derived analogy which ^h.slzed 

B t r1nnI: 1 wroie J, t„. e t t r n ° f bliCkS - *«SWSS£ 

Throughout much of the 19th century the position of 
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ET?E.J o«r society was. in many respects, comparable 
to that of blacks under the pre-C1v11 War slave codes. 
Neither slaves nor women could hold office, serve on 
juries, or bring suit in their own names, and married 
women traditionally were denied the legal guardians of 
their own children. ... And although blacks were 
guaranteed the right to vote In 1870. women were denied 
even that rlght-whlch Is Itself "preservative of 
other basic civil and political Hghts"--unt11 the 
adopting of the Nineteenth Amendment half a century 

Moreover, since sex, Hk* race and national origin. Is an 
^J*?!' efncterlstlc determined solely by toe accident 
ofblrth. the imposition of special disabilities uSon the 
meters of a particular sex because of the r sex would ««, 

"the b -s1c concept of our SS r t j« ™SJ seea 

Sfflto S ^er b ! ,r *.?n! r* 1at i; nS . 1 g *° respons- 
1)1 liv'ui v- /etna K...saltv t S»r»ty m., 406 U.S. 164. 

Ihf sixes If'ttn h± J ^SV^iy distinctions between 

^2239**™*"- A individual^ 
The justification Brennan generated was. then h.c.n „ mn « * ^ 
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Itself has concluded that classifications based upon sex are Inherently 
Invidious, and this conclusion of a coequal branch of Government Is not 
without significance to the question presently under consideration."" 
in this line of reasoning; then. Brennan presented an argument that was 
responsive to action within another branch of the government. Thus, once 
again, this line of reasoning achieved Its Momentum through an appeal to 
the reasonable. If the people's representatives recognize the justice of 
absolute equality. 1t Is only reasonable that the Court should acknowledge 
these efforts and respond accordingly. 



The arguments rejecting the need to adopt a new level of scrutiny were 
based upon two straightforward lines of analysis. The first argument 
appealed directly to the rational. Four of the justices, though they 
concurred with the judgment that overturned the discriminatory statute. 
the usual st »ndard of revlew-the rational basis test-was 

nUfl «l en r, VJ 5 !5 ope D to decide the case at hMd - In his concurring 
opinion. Chief Justice Burger argued that: 

It Is unnecessary for the Court in this case to charac- 
terize sex as a suspect classification, with all of the 
far-reaching Implications of such a holding. Reed v. 
Reed 404 U.S. 71 (1971). which abundantly sup ports our 

2^12 !?? v :#? ,d Jf at ad ^ s ? x t0 the narrowly "»ited 

group of classifications which are Inherently suspect. 
In my view, we can and should decide this case on the 
authority of Reed and reserve for the future any 
expansion of TtTrationale.* 5 

Thus. In Jils denial of the need for the suspect classification. Burger 
retreated to the previous precedent and emphasized the sufficient nf th« 
Reed anchor point. There was no judlclallmjit" fir aS appell^ the 

'« he rati 5? a ] entirely capable of rendering the appropriate 
decision. Since no dialectic existed between the rational and the 

C 1n th1s S ase (the "tlonal standards yielded a reasonable 
Int^ll recour-se to new standards established by the reasonable wo did 
not alter the decision), the creation of a new standard was judged 
unnecessary. * 



«« IU e »h! C °!! d » ir9 T nt forw «f <ted t0 de W the need for the Court to raise 
sex to the status of a suspect classification employed a similar to 

T S renMn U " d t0 SUpport hi * tfclS irSitl Burger also 
JMiiS".'? CoUrt sh 2 Uld be sensitive t<» the current happenings within 
IE!* ?li S r° f i on 2 re ?;- More th4n sensitivity though. Burger suggested 
f!«« n 1£ Urt should exercise a high degree of judicial restraint and 
!^fi r d ' fer '"X s gnlflcant change In their classification perspective 
until Congress decided upon the proper course. Burger argued that: 

By acting prematurely and unnecessarily [before the Equal 
Rights Amendment Is approved], as I view It. the Court has 
assumed a decisional responsibility at the vary time when 
state legislatures, functioning within the traditional 
democratic process, are debating the proposed Amendment. 
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It seems to me that this reaching out to pre-empt by 
judicial action . . . does not reflect appropriate respect 
for duly prescribed legislative processes.SO 

SS! S, Jl! r9e r/ lso r eac !'5 d outs1de of the rational to support his position. 
But rather than using the reasonable to advance something beyond the scope 

rational 9 Sy ' ' Used ft t0 re1ntorce the need to adhere to the 



Frontlero Illustrated the Inherent difficulties under which the 
reasonable operates when It attempts to overcome the rational. Brennan 's 
Mil" 1 ,nd ;5 ,l0 2 1c re «so"1n9 "« a risky enterprise $ The wSloSy 
,l! h I S ^" e » SU r fered bec,use « cce Pt1n9 the new standard did not Spend* 
Kiir?!^ \l ink to P™! 0 " 5 precedents. If the argument for the 
similarity between race and sex was denied, the argument for susnect 
status was non-*1nd1ng and unpersuaslve. though ifE true that'll 

cllll ^ «2! , « preCed f nt !»• t0 * S erU1n exte " t - ""ogle (?or no two 
cases are exactly similar), an analogy built from historical rather than 
legal precedents Is less legitimate ft the eyes^f the law. Therefore 
t E?, re !S 0nab I; 1s forced to assume the burden of proving Its leg1Mma7v 
while the rational Is granted its status automatlc^T Thus the * 
reasonable must employ arguments that are considerably clear and 
ETEiU?"*!" ? rder , t0 owno »* the Inherent advantages of the rational. 
In Frontlero. it would seem that the reasonable did not meet that burden. 



«n!l!!it ,S f ° f reU1n1n 9 • Perspective In law (i.e. the supremacy of the 

lult^il™ r e ?i t J» w,th the existing precedent that appears to "do Its job 

in ih^ VA runs eseljst the adoption of new principles that, at 
least in this case, would not have altered the mitcon* nf »h. jIIT.j " 
In Frontlero. the majority of the justices did nT^l^e'leo'lo 10 "- 

encC n ssina S . e Sd r1 ^ ^Sl^W' the '» »^ the more 

reSble? " eXtent> restrictive perspective of the 

THE MID-LEVEL STANDARD 

r..nl h °!! 9h Front1e ro was the last time that the suspect classification 
campaign was waged 1n the formal opinions of the Court, the debate ov2r 
fo5 fi pr ;E! r ^ cr V t,n,z1n 9 Perspective to be used was by no means over In 
1976. the Court noted probable jurisdiction In .» MX*™ the 

pTrl e Ut ?2 M er while SSSSRlS""!" , "? rin9 ^es over' elgSen to 
VhVilZ nrnnnrt ti t pro h1 b 1t1ng "iles under twenty-one from purchasing 
in Jh1. P !£? : In Craig y. Boren.S2 the reasoning the justices used 
revEw ^ 1 rt d n^° n J! 3,lnSt th ?,5 Ute established a new standard of 
tte swdort of i„n^E d nf h °r ver ' 8"! ,lc !! the one • dMnce <1 In Frontlero. had 
the support of enough of the Court to become precedent to be' used in 



future litigation. In the opinion of the Court, Brennan wrote that in 
order to withstand constitutional challenge, previous cases establish 
that classification by gender Must serve Important governmental objectives 
and must be substantially related to achievement of those objectives, 
[emphasis added]" 5 ** 



The most striking aspect of this new standard was the lack of argument 
supporting the position. Contrary to the usual procedure of framing the 
proper legal questions to be addressed In terms of a listing of precedents 
which affirm It as the correct approach, Brennan's statement of the 
criteria for judgment was not followed by references to the precedents 
I£iiL e j£ b l shed * th !5 P£ rs P«5t1ve as the proper one to use. What did 
follow the laportant" objective standard was a brief summary of what 
objectives the Court had found In the past to be Insufficient to Justify 
such a classification. The Court noted that Reed provided the direction 

ML^iiih^i^-lSI'liJSl!! 9 ? tat ?& $ P* 1 ^ 9 emter " »" Inaccurate 
was^hat- germane classlflcatory schemes. Thus, the argument 

Reed v. Reed has also provided the underpinning for decisions 
that have Invalidated statutes employing gender as an in~ 
— accurate proxy for other, oore germane bases of classification. 
Hence, archaic and overbroad" generalizations, Schleslnger 
y. Ballard, concerning the financial position of servicewsasn. 
mntlero v. Richardson , and working women, Weinberger v. 
Wiesenfela. could not Justify the use of a gender line in 
de^mining eligibility for certain governmental entitlements. 
Similarly, increasingly outdated misconceptions concerning 

Inn ^ 1 ?H 0f /51I* le S 1n the h0 " e r *ther than In the "marketplace 
and world of Ideas" were rejected as loose-fitting characteri- 
se 0 !! Li?f!2 able °! ««PP°rting state statutory schemes that 
were premised upon their accuracy .5* 

The justification for* the standard of review designed for sex 
discrimination cases was not developed from precedent. What was done 
however, was to discuss the times the Court had used the theoE in ' 

hSiiirf Sm. Ii!! S, * th 5 ev ° lv ! n 9 c " e 1«* of denied statutes was used to 
build this new standard. By a circuitous route, the Court "justified" 

™l^ P0 S 1t1 r Bu !. what * n the ^uments underlying this new 

limn i t^^fPS*™ Ch0sen t0 be 1ncluded in brief 
summary, it appears that Brennan Wanted to demonstrate that traditional 
views of women can no longer be tolerated. Referring tS certain 1 
orientations as "archaic and overbroad" and the view of women »s 
homemakers not thinkers, Is seems as though m™ wV^Sallng to 

^M: Slb l t1es ; In th1s sense ' B ™ Mn ^lled upon the force of the 
i^y ^if^S^/T 18 tnje " that which is c««onsense--to defend IhZ 
n 5?u S J an 5 a r? »9»1nst charges which attacked its lack of precedent to 
withstand Its departure from the system of the ratlSn^/^ho^ufd argue, 
asks Brennan rhetorically, that women should be limited to the home? Who 
would support the notion that women should not achieve parity in 
KlSiIS !«5 1tlC TS nt J ? - Who , wouTd f1 * ht t0 k «P ^ out of the 

ttefthe nil ^^H^ d j!ii deiS ^ *L*° inting t0 the of injustices 
that the new standard would remedy, the argument achieved a sympathetic 
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posture. Through the creation of Implied rhetorical questions or 
situations to which few would like to address publically and attach 
themselves, the new standard achieved a momentum apart from any 
s *5f? t ! v 5 legal 1ssue * Brennan executed a successful reach test which 
tte a re«onable neW * ' P ° 1nt by VlrtUe ° f a " appeal to * lid ^Pe^ence on 



While some might not have prefered to address the questions raised In 
Brennan's opinion, Justice Rehnqulst was undaunted. In a direct confronta- 
tion with the new standard, Rehnqulst pointed out his di lag relents wUh 
l£ Sjlhfofelf 1 ;"- "* "» ted that the Court's disposition of the case 
was objectionable for a number of reasons, and primary among them was: 

• • : the Court's enunciation of this standard, without 
citation to any source, as being that "classification by 
SS^U^l " r J[J 1|fP0J^ yoverimiental objectives and 
must be substantially rented to achievement of those 

tt^ V n^."hl L ? 1Sj *? ,,,pha f 1 f added) - ™* onl * redeeming 
feature of the Court's opinion, to my mind. Is that It 
apparently signals « retreat by those who joined the 
plurality opln on In Front er v, Richardson from their 
view that sex is a "suspect" classification foTpurposes 
Jl-SH 1 Potion analysis. 1 think the Oklahoma^ 
statute challenged here need pass only the "rational 
basis equal protection analysis expounded In cases such 

ki te atffl!* Mi mumm * ^""c*^, 

^nSSrSlfif aM ] ys1S a !! d 1nd1ct *« n t of the new standard never 

I!I lushed Its grip on the point that the criteria were not founded on 

22T5 1 ™?* 1 ? 9-1 fEf"*"*- "* the potent^ dlfflcuUles that 

IE ^S? J^E? ?* W a E p r oa £ h as " the absence of a Ink to 
thin lil ^f^«H.? rgUlng i h 5 t ^ he new doctr1ne "»PP»rently comes out of 
mmhIh^c tXWltl "W"™ ^t alven the difficulties the Court 
experiences with the two standards of review already exlstlna tterJ 
should be considerable presumption against thelnsertlon of fiotS^ 
standard between the rational. nd the suspect stSndlrds?^ 1 ^ another 



^ft~l ng * to # h l s ur ^ mnt » Rehnqulst also forwarded a sub-argument 
remlnlsclent of Burger's concurring opinion In Frontiero. In thVcourse 

■ftttl^ h5e e^blished^ f? nk 



i«i Jh!T I J 9 Jf M V | V" Mt » ft Is surprising that given their 
^!nll2 n ° f Frontiero !f *^uments calling for strict scrutiny, the Court 

Sffl m^WlTm^r 9rounded t0 the^traditlo 0 II 

rational system. Tne use of notions that seem common and r»»cnnjihi» 
linked to previously decided cases enabled tS J™efto7"p!w for an 
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Inferential leap made without the safety net of the rational. 



Having created a new anchor point which lacked strong links to the 
law, the new standard needed to be employed In order to Maintain Its 
sallency. The Court's handling of subsequent cases and its appeal to the 
■Id-level analysis quickly established the case law that grants rhetorical 
legitimacy to a legal standard. &a The standard of "an Important 
governmental objective" was granted a credible judicial status through 
use. Though no precedent will be adopted by the Court before Its tine, 
c*ce a new principle Is Introduced and accepted 1t will either flourish 
through use or wither from disuse. The origins of a law are not as 
salient as Its case history. Once adopted into the system, It Is the 

l! 1 ?^ 1 !!*!?^ 6 If ach *5 st ""if" d1ctates Its ^ture, not necessarily its 
original link to the system. Thus, by rapidly developing a strong case 

IhS !2*fcIS er JPS^fWS' tn S Court transferred the reasonable Into 
the rational. Once CDdifled through use, what was only reasonable Is 
granted the systematic authority of the rational. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The model of process reasoning suggested In this essay offers a number 
of advantages for the study of appellate decision making. From an 
argumentation point of view, the focus on the entire opinion Including the 
concurrences and dissents allows the researcher to more filly appreciate 
the dialogue which creates, reinforces and changes the law By 
S!5l « 3 9 a I vo1ces " an1fe sted In a judicial opinion we can 

iJS a understand future points of reference and gain insight Into how 
]n 9 ?L^ 1ne 6V0l lf!?- ThroUgh exa " 1n1n 9 the lines of argument advanced 
In favor of new positions, we can see efforts to make that which Is common 
sense, that which Is reasonable, Into that which it rational? As the 
reasonable is often derived from popular knowledge In the social 
cSirS^ate 6 ^ " understand1n 9 of the culture In which the 



! 2\ th ?J Jse °f the » eta P hor of anchor points and reach testing 
y1 ^L a K se r ul a ]ternat1ye to the static view of the logical posltlvlst 
and the chaotic view of the realists. In emphasizing the paW lejal 
mSS?1? ! S "^i™^ a ser1es of «ach tests and anchor point 
Bv rlil?Hnn J?\ better understand the process of legal decision making. 
Xi!2 ll 9 I . pr u Sent P° s1t1ons *re7Tn-pa-rt. the result of previous 
failed attempts at change and that future turns and anchors are 

£^£i?rJ\iH Part ' 5 y . cur E e ! t reach testing, we can be better prepared 
to predict and account for future turns and anchor points In law. Thus 
In viewing appellate court reasoning as patterned discussion our 

c n J S i f0CUSed °" J he process law ' Th€ rationale for a processual 
analysis of legal reasoning articulated here allows for an Investloatlon 
of argumentation over a period of time and attempts tl emJhaSEe tft 
Importance of appeals to the reasonable in order for "la? to overcome 
entrenched positions (the rational) and establish new principle? 



As we noted at the beginning of the paper, we realize that this study 
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Is by no means comprehensive of either legal reasoning or the case law of 
ssx discrimination. This study is only a first step. The observations we 
make are tentative and provisional; further research is needed to confirm 
these conclusions and refine the model presented here. We are confident, 
however, that the basic system presented here Is sound. Law, as a 
function and product of society, must be responsive to that society. The 
reasonable must be advanced when the rational scheme upon which the law Is 
based Is Incapable or unwilling to render a reasonable decision. The 
tension which exists between the codified principles of the rational and 
socially based perceptions of the reasonable Is what allows the system of 
law to move and create a new path. v»*»n 
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Thia esaay conceives of opening atatementa in criminal 
triala sa a genre of legal argument. In doing ; so, ve (1) 
examine the theoretical assumptions of genre snslysis and 
narrative argument, (2) provide a model for clsssifying and 
evaluating opening atatementa in criminal trisls, and (3) 
apply thia theory to a contemporary and an hiatorical 
trial* 

This study ia aignificant in aeveral ways. First, it 
continues resesrch emphasizing implications of theoriea of 
argumentation for the study of law. Second, the atudy 
analyzea histories! trisls to verify current resesrch 
results about contemporary proceedinga. Third, our eaaay 
integratea resesrch from the logs! profession with thst of 
theorista in argumentation. Finally, the esaay explsins how 
opening atatementa function aa part of the larger chain of 
reasoning in trial proceedinga. 

In their analyaia V. Lance Bennett and Martha S. 
Feldman conclude that effective advocatea achieve favorable 
verdicts by telling believable stories to jurors. By 
binding together large volumes of complicated end 
disjunctive srgumentation, the advocates can provide a 
perauasive connective thread for the entire proceeding. 
Stories told in triala fit with Walter R. Fiaher'a 
conception of narrative argument. He believea narrative 
worka aa a juatif ication for beliefs and valuea by 
aupplying description which "offers an sccount, an 
understanding, of sny instance of humsn choice and 
action. "5 Thua stories influence verdicts in crininal 
triala, when jurors use the stories of their lives "aa a 
baais for judging the atoriea" told in opening atatementa. 

Vhereaa atorytelling ia the form underlying the 
narrative argument of the opeaing discourse, the genre of 
opening statement itself is more complex. An analysis of 
genre must demonstrate the aimilarity between hiatorical 
and contemporary examples of opening statement, specify 
thia type of argumentation aa a distinctive kind of 
discourse in the trisl proceeding, examine the internsl 
workings of the discourse, end specify the contexts, 
motives, snd effects of this segment of the trisl. 

Jsckson Harrell and Will A. Linkugel explain genre 
theory aa a method for classifying diacourae according to 
ita type or kind. 6 Thia method of categorizing diacourae 
identifies the norms snd central tendenciea of a 
representative aample, catalogs "linguiaitic and 
organizational* 1 features of the discourse, and maps the 
courae to be followed, by future apeakera who may wish to 
develop thia kind of diacourae. Delineating genre ia 
poaaible, becauae one group of discourse "shares some 
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important characteristics" which distinquish it from other 
discourse. 7 

Since there are "a limited number of ways" to respond 
rhetorically to any "given situation type," and since 
situations recur historically, they spawn similar responses 
to speakers in common situations. 8 Thus, opening 
statements constitute genres of discourse because there sre 
s limited number of ways for attorneys to achieve a 
rhetorical purpose when legal contexts and restraints sre 
similar. In sun then, one genre distinguishes itself from 
another by its unique form, content, and style; is 
generslizsble to aimilar discourse from different 
historical periods, and offers a non or stsndsrd by which 
similsr types can be compared. 9 

The opening ststement is a narrative argument or story 
which enables a cast of courtroom characters to follow the 
development of s esse snd reason about the issues in it. 
Although Bennett snd Feldmsn view all processes of the 
trisl as contributing to s common story, it' is the opening 
statement thst outlines the plot, describes the characters, 
depicts the setting, attributes the ■otives, snd portrsys 
the sction of the story. 10 

In opening ststement, the advocates develop the 
crucial parts of their theory of the case by presenting a 
kernel of a story. Seymour Chstmsn explains thst these 
kernels sre "nodes or hinges" in the nsrreti ves ; 11 thst is, 
they are Major claims that underlie the advocate'a theory 
of the case. The nodes in sn opening statement supply V ' 
the incidents that explain why a crime does or does not fit 
the sllegationa of the criminal indictment. Even though 
the story of opening statement must be brief, it weaves a 
core narrative that becomes the central interpretive 
framework for the entire trial. Whereas the kernel ia the 
skeletsl story, sstellite nsrrstives fill out, elsborate, 
and extend the narrative through the information gathered 
during the examination of witnesses. 12 

The effectiveness of the argument in a criminal trial 
depends on the ability of ettorneya to perauade the Jury by 
reflecting "the social understanding common in society" and 
incorporating "changes in these understandings over 
time. '13 The story worka as s "frsme" for interpretation; 
that is, it imposes structure on diverse information, 
forces images to coalesce within the story, snd establishes 
consistency among charecters, setting, motive, snd 
sction. 14 Moreover, this type of narrative argument 
permita jurors, who sre often unsophisticated and from 
diverae backgrounds, to find common interpretations, to 
compsre competing stories from the prosecution snd defense, 
snd to make sense out of lsrge qusntities of isoleted snd 
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overthrow the government, or persons committed rape or 
criainal assault against another person* The iesuee are 
bound closely to the pleadings and the indictments. 
Advocates chooae a strategy of presentacion when they 
decide whether to present a one or two-sided argument. 
Host opening atateaenta are one-sided srguaents that 
atteapt to identify the intareata, needs, and valuea of the 
Jury with the theory of the case of the prosecutor or the 
defense. To be persuasive advocatea muat devalop narrative 
arguaenta that show their theory of the case is aore 
probable than the theory presented by the opposition. To 
do thia attorneys aight describe their clients or the 
victims ss faaily peraona who ara active members of the 
community and who hold positive reputations and, in doing 
so, develop the elements of character and motive in the 
stories of the opening statement. Thus, content is the 
personal and legal substance of the caae presented in the 
narrative of opening statement. 

Whereas the form is the connecting structure of the 
discourse and the content consists of the issues, the style 
is the linguistic eabelliahaent of the discourse. Just as 
in any act of storytelling, the story must be told in ways 
that engage the audience through the uae of repetition, 
powerful verbs, carefully chosen adjectives, the use cf the 
active voice, and inagery and me taphor . ° The dramatic story 
of an opening statement should heighten Jurora* awareness 
about the chain of reasons to be developed in subsequent 
parts of the trial. 

The style of the advocate who presents the opening 
statement should parallel the atyle of an effective 
storyteller. Thus, advocatea should repeat key claims 
which reflect the point of &he story; thst is, reasons why 
the accuaed ia either legally guilty or innocent. For 
example, advocates aight develop the chronology of the 
story of the characters and actions which reault in the 
indictment of an accuaed, and the corresponding 
draaatization of the narrative must appeal to the attitudea 
and feelings of the Jurors. Advocates should use imagery 
snd metaphors to develop narrative appeal, language, which 
in turn, enhances the story and involves the listeners. 
For exsmple, proaecutors might picture the accuaad as a 
vicioua animal stalking victims in the night and defense 
sttorneys might picture that aaae person ai a victimised 
and mentally ill veteran of Vietnam who has no control over 
his actions. Or advocates aight chooae aetaphora that add 
vividness to the story, by denoting one kind of ides or 
object in place of another or by suggesting an analogy or 
likeness between ideas, objects, or people. 19 Advocates 
often use aeLsphors ss they compare the accuaed to demons 
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and traitors and their acts to deatructive accidents, 
atoras, or devastation. In thia way, advocates use 
language to draw Jurora into the reality of the stories 
they present in their opening statements. 

Evaluative Standards 

In addition to parallels between the form, style, and 
content, genrea of opening atatementa ahould show 
aiailarity between contemporary and historical types. One 
testament to their aiailarity ia that the advice to trial 
advocates about the content and style of opening atatementa 
in tha time of Cicero ia quite similar to that found in 
current textbooks on advocacy. For example, Cicero 
recommends that an advocate develop the exordium, the 
opening part of a trial, by inflaming the court by way of 
pathetic proof, ualng language designed to arouse enotiona, 
appeal to sympathy and pity, and atir the audience. 20 
Additionally, Cicero recommenda that advocates should state 
the caae, define the dispute, and then establish the 
allegation!. 21 Adopting aimilar advice, Thomaa Hauet, a 
contemporary theoriat of trial advocacy, adviaes that 
opening atatementa ahould be delivered forcefully, atate 
facta of the ctaa" and be "organized in a manner that 
communicates clearly to the Jury. "22 Although neither 
apecifie* directly that the advocate tell a atory, both 
recommend narratives that appeal to attitudea and uae 
elevated and embellished language. 

Tha stories told by advocatea in criminal trials can 
be assessed in two waya: by what effecta the diacourae haa 
on the perticipanta in the courtroom and by how tha atory 
of the opening atatement framea the chain of reasons thst 
evolve in the remainder of the trial. The effecta depend 
upon the purpoae, context, and audience of the trial. To 
achieve their purpoae, advocatea muat tell a atory that 
performs the following functions: clearly aiaplifiea and 
and emphasizes the issues, introduces snd characterizes 
witnesses, estsblishes logical connections between ects snd 
persons, snd describes in detail the scene snd motive of 
the alleged crime. 23 

The context is the historical aetting in which a crime 
and the aubaequent trial proceeding occur*. This context 
embodies the prevailing public valuea end needs aa well aa 
commonly held prejudices snd stereotypes. Contextual 
factora auch aa the religious fervor of the fundamentalists 
of the rural South affected the outcome of the Scopes 
Trisl, snd the communiat hyateria of the 1950'a entered 
into the deciaiona about Juliua and Ethel Xoaenberg. 

Vhereaa context determinea the public mood, the 
audience of Jurora ara the deciaion-makera who Judge the 
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trial. The audiences for opening atstement conaiat of a 
primary audience (the judge and/or Jury), 24 a (secondary 
audience (the presa and courtroom; spectators) , 25 and a 
universal audience (all reasonable people). 26 Thesa 
audiences hear, interpret and judge the merit of the 
story. Moreover, advocatea should adjuat the fori, 
content, and atyle to the jurors they seek to convince. 

Determining how the atory worka provides another mode 
of evaluation. Fiaher suggests that narrative argument 
succeeds with sn audience when it is conaistent, 
sccommodsting, corroborated, and convergent with 
audiencea.27 Thus in a criminal trial, tha atory ahould 
provide peraona and actiona that are conaiatent with the 
facta of the case; establish the motives consistent with 
the credibility of those who testify; accommodate the story 
to the imsges and metaphora likely to represent the 
experiences of jurors; confirm the interests, valuea, and 
attitudes of jurors, snd fit tha story so thst it converges 
with the prevailing public mores snd perceptions of 
justice. Thus jurors decide verdicts by reflecting upon 
the competing stories of the defense end prosecution snd 
choosing the narrative that they believe gives the most 
reasonable account of tha action* For them, reasonsble 
aeans the narrative of the caae presents s probable 
explanation thst fits with the jurors' knowledge snd 
experience of human behavior. 



Analyaia of Trials* Chicago Anarchiat and Chicago Eight 

This esssy illustrstes the genre through a caae atudy 
of the of opening atatementa of the proaecution and defense 
in the Chicago Ansrchists trial of 1836 and the Chicago 
Bight trial of 1969 by giving a brief aynopaia of the 
competing atoriea of the trial, analyzing their quslities 
as genre, and evaluating their effects. 

Synopsis of Trials 

On May 4, 1886, s meeting of workingmen wss called in 
the Haymorket district of downtown Chicago for the purpose 
of discussing the worsening conditions of lsbor in the 
city. As the meeting approached a cloae, aeveral policemen 
entered the crowd and ordered the meeting to diaperae. At 
the sine moment, a dynamite bomb was thrown into a crowd of 
policemen. Seven police officers were killed snd 60 more 
were seriously wounded* ■ The defendants in this esse were 
charged with conspiring to murder snd being accessories 
before the fact in the desth of s policeman killed in the 
bombing. 

The prosecutor's interpretation of the events thst 
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trsnspired included portrsying the defendant* ss conspiring 
mslicioualy to dnstroy property end person and endesvoring 
to make anarchy rule. The prosecution stated further tuat 
while none of the defendants may have personslly thrown the 
bomb, they each abetted, encouraged, and advised the 
throwing of it end, therefore, were guilty of conspiring to 
commit the BO st fesrful msssscre ever witnessed or heerd 
of in this country. M 28 

The lawyers f 0 r the defense, on the other hand, 
promoted a atory that the defendanta were not at or near 
the Haymarket when the crime was committed, thst the 
meeting had been orderly, that none of the defendants had 
resisted the police, and that the defendants had assembled 
peaceably to exercise their First Amendment rights. 

Over eighty yesrs after the Haymarket conapirators 
were convicted and sentenced, another equally controversial 
case involving a charge of conspirscy took plsce in 
Chicago. In 1969, the federal government charged eight 
defendanta with "conaniracy to incite riot. H All 
defendanta were representatives of anti-war groupa who had 
gathered to demonstrste at the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention* 

The esse of the prosection resembled the Haymarket 
trisi in thst it also sought convictions for conspiracy by 
claiming thst the eight Chicago protestors solicited others 
to protest, violsted city ordinances, aa de unreasonable 
demands on the police, and overtly incited others to riot. 
The prosecution srgued thst these men planned and organized 
the riota during the political convention. 

Adopting a very aimilar approach to the case of the 
Haymarket defendants, the advocatea for the Chicago Eight 
emphasized the First Amendment rights of the defendanta 
claiming they indeed had a constitutions! right to exercise 
free speech and to assemble. Additionally though, the 
defense claimed the Chicago eight assembled independently 
and they had no previous sssocistions witn each other. 
Finally, the defense sccused the state of using force snd 
illegal means against the defendanta who were "merely 
exercising their legal rights. " 

Form 

In the historicsl trisl, the opening statement 0 f the 
proaecution defines the centrsl sction of the story as one 
of anarchists conspiring to mslicioualy destroy life; 
describes in detsil the sets of the conspirscy, telling tha 
jurors what subsequent testimony will revesl; graphically 
depicta the elementa that are necessary for a conspirscy 
charge; and connect! the evidence by atressing thst the 
defendanta have upon many past occasions openly snd 
publicly comments on the need to adjust the wrongs 
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against ian "by bloodshed, by dynamite, by pistol, by 
Winchester rifle. "29 Thus the advocate infera that this 
current attack on humanity ia in keeping with the past 
behavior of the defendants, Furthermore, the prosecution 
vilifiea and degrades the defendants ss persona. 

In contrast, the defense presents a story emphasizing 
the individual rights of the accused; focuses the Jury by 
urging them to "weigh the evidence sa it beara upon that 
charge 30 of sjurder and upon that charge alone; and 
deacribes the central characteristics of the lsw. Then the 
advocate connects the evidence by linking the fsct thst our 
ayatem of government allows aen to believe and express 
their thoughts "whether they be inimical to present 
institutions or whether they favor them, "31 and by 
explaining thst the defendants only tried to better the 
workingman'a conditions; that is, "they insugursted every 
movement thst tended to alleviate the conditiona of the 
vorkingmon and allow hi. a greater time to his fsmily, for 
mutual benefit. "32 Additionally , the defense refutes ths 
prosecution's theory thst the defendants conspired 
■aliciously to deatroy property and person. They also 
vilify their opponents, accusing the police of devilish 
behavior and accuse a prosecution witness of being a 
profeaaional and constitutional liar."33 

The form of the opening statement of the Chicago Eight 
is aimilar to that of the llayaarket case in that the 
proaecution Baked connections between the lsw of conspirsry 
and the actions of the defendants. The state alao posits 
thst the eight defendants sll belonged to the National 
Mobilization Coajaittee to end the war in Vietnaaj and in 
this group planned and organized the riots st the 
convention. Specif icslly , the prosecutor describes the 
acta of defendanta aa recruiting, organizing, and inciting 
people to riot. 34 Initially, the prosecutor infera that 
the defendants bel^Tiged to the committee, then claims that 
the committee's purpose was to incite riots, and finally 
concludes that they engaged in acta such as building 
explosives, using guerilla fighter techniques, ■■king 
chemical weapons and training persona how to reaist 
arrest. Through this chain of reasoning, the prosecutor 
tries to .how that the eight defendanta planned and incited 
the riot. To vilify the defendants, the government 
attributes both evil language, vicious motives, and 
excessive behavior to the defendants. 35 

The defense of the Chicago Eight resembles the 
narrative argument of the Hayaarket defendanta. The 
defense begins the story by focusing on the defendants 
peaceably protesting in the "finest American tradition of 
the National Convention of the party in power, "36 and 
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clarities the concept of protest— atreaaing that the 
Constitution givea the defendanta the conacioua right to 
deaonatrate and proteat in an organised manner, fhe 
defenae links the sssertion "that the police in this city 
embarked on organised conspirscy of berserk brutal action 
against these demonstrstors,"37 showing thst not only is 
the premise of the prosecution's esse inadequate, but 
through the uae of vilification it is implied thst the 
stste is deliberstely evil, Finslly, the defense uses the 
strstegy of refutstion, atating that "the real conspirscy 
in this esse is the conspirscy to curtail and prevent the 
demonstrstions against the war in Vietnam and related 
issues, 38 and further, questions the credibility of the 
systec of government thereby rendering the government's 
esse vulnsrsble to the test of reasonable doubt. 

Content 

The content of the opening statement of the 
proaecution of the 1886 conspirators emphasisea that the 
defendanta conapired to throw the bomb and deatroy life. 
Tbe atate supports its esse with the following proofs: the 
past actiona of the defendanta sre it? keeping with this 
aggressive behsviorj the defendsnts are all active 
anarchists seeking to impede lsw and o 'derj the defendants 
used the lsbor movement aa a vehicle for expressing their 
views and attacking institutions; and the defendants had 
knowledge of bomb manuf acturing. Using a one-sided story 
of ths issues, the prosecution promotes the stste's 
charges. 

Whereas the prosecutor frames his story into s logical 
series of clsiss about the defendants, the defense tells 
two stories; each with different issues and a different 
logic. In the opening atatement of the defenae, the 
advocate answers chsrges about the motives and character of 
the defendanta. 39 Their issues sre not sn independent and 
probable atory but inatead a refutation of the issues and 
evidence of the prosecution. In effect the defense 
nsrutive re-presents the nsrrstive of the prosecution for 
interpreting the issues. At the ssme time, the defense 
sdds a scenario of ita own by claiming that the defendanta 
did not throw the bomba nor were thay in the vicinity of 
the crime. The defenae triea to anchor thie atory to juror 
values by appealing to the basic righta of persons ss 
gusrsnteed by the Constitution, such aa the right to 
believe and express thoughts whether or not these thoughts 
support present institutions, to assemble peacefully, and 
to work to improve the conditions of the lsboring persons. 
Thus, the narrstiva is a story about hard-working aen 
exerciaing their First Amendment rights. 

Even though the Hsyasrket esse chsrges the defendsnts 
with murder snd the Chicago Eight indicta its defendants 
for inciting riot, both prosecutors and defenae develop 
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coiion issues and evidence for their esses. Just as in the 
1886 trial, the prosecutors of the 1969 esse huild their 
opening atateaent story around issues and evidence of 
conspiracy and attack the credibility of the defendanta. 
The prosecutor of the contemporary trial atresses the legal 
definiton of conspiracy and then givea a one-aided 
narrative specifying fsctors of the character of the 
defendanta which ahov then to he prohahle conspirators. 
Their credihility is the sain issue of the atory aince the 
atste claiaa that tha defendanta deaonatrated hefore, 
leaked plana to disrupt peaceful proteat 3 knew akills for 
asking cheaical weapon*, and practiced guerilla tactics. 
The prosecutor snchors the iaauea to values of jurors such 
ss the need for law and order, puhlic control, snd personsl 
decency in vaya aiailar to the proaecution of the Hsyaarket 
case. 

The content of the defense for the Hayaarket re- 
seahles that of the Chicago eight in its snchoring of 
issues to juror's vslues. However, the defenae of this 
conteaporary cue preaanta an independent nerrativa giving 
s one-sided story of their esse and refraina froa s 
refutstive scensrio auch aa the one presented in the 
Haymarket case. Inatesd the defense offers sn alternative 
explanation of the events. Specif icslly, the Chicago Bight 
defenae argues that the defendanta have s right to protest 
pesceshly the policiea of the Deaocratic party on tha war 
in Vietnea. The defense ssserts the following proofs: the 
deaonatrstors wanted to influence the adoption of a new 
party platfora; the city officiala were deterained to 
prevent the planned protest; the defendants wanted to 
deaonstrste aeaningfully against the war, and they 
exhausted every avenue in an effort to gain the peraission 
of the city to do so. 

The defense snchors the issue of protesting snd 
demonstrating hy associating thess sets with hehsving in 
the finest Aaerican tradition. "40 Then the defenae links 
the sttsck on the defendanta to all Aaerican citizena, 
stating thst everyone's right to protest in a aeaningful 
fashion ss guarsnteed under the First Aaendaent to the 
Constitution is heing questioned. 

Style 

Given the tuaultuoua tiaes and the violent 
circuastsnces in which hoth trials occurred, it is not 
surprising thst the language of the opening ststsaents of 
hoth trials ia overstated *nd highly draaatic. In the 1886 
case, the proaecution and defense stories engage the 
audience in their narrativea with repetition, iaagery, and 
aetaphor. 

The prosecution constantly repents the words 
"conapiracy" and "anarchy" and uses other eaotionslly 
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laden words to assault the character of the defendants. 
For exaaple, he uses phrsses to cast the defendants in 
roles of evil, cowardly aen who are plotting to "ruin our 
lawa and our country. "41 

On the other hand, the defense in the Hayaarket esse 
stresses thst the defendanta were just exercising their 
rights. The defense uses iaagery of auffering servants to 
ahow tha defendanta aa aen who "endeavored to hetter the 
condition of the lahoring aan. ... it waa to raiae them 
ahove conatant lahor and constant toil and constant worry 
snd constant fret, and to have their fellow-aen act and he 
aa huaan heings and not aa aniaala."42 Tha defense uses 
the aetaphor of false testiaony to dascrihe the witness 
Gilaer ss s "constitutions! liar" whoae teatiaony ia ao 
falae that it "would fall of its own weight," snd therehy 
interrelates the perceptions of fslsity with 
prohahility.43 

Tha prosecutor characterizea the Chicago eight hy 
reiterating phrases auch aa "planned," "infiltrated," and 
"plotted" to atreaa the act of conapiracy. He alao repeats 
the evidence to he presented and alludea to the past sets 
of each of the defendsnts. This prosecutor chooses words 
such ss "guerills fighter," "cheaical warfare," and 
"aolotov cocktail" to deacrihe the defendant's actions. 
The teraa elicit powerful iaagery aince they are all 
associsted with the eneay actions of the Viet Cong, a group 
who are waging the aaae war the defendanta purport to 
proteat. Several quotationa froa the defendanta are uaed to 
dramatize tha conapiratal issue and to impugn the 
credihility of the defendanta. For exsaple, one segaent of 
the opening ststeaent uses these words of defendant Bohhy 
Seale in its story to deaonstrste the character and motive 
of the defendanta: "He told the crowd that every hlack aan 
should get s .357 Hsgnua revolver, should get a .44 
autoaatic piatol and sn M-l rifle, and then start running 
in large groups snd tske direct action . . . .and encircle 
the police whoa he called pigs. He ssid. . . if they get 
in your way, we ahould kill aoae of theae piga and put them 
on a aorgue &lah."44 

The defense repeats that the defendants came to 
proteat peaceahly, even though the state officials were 
deterained to prevent their proteat. The doainant iaage is 
huilt of posceful protesters deaona tratin*. in the finest 
Aaerican tradition, organizing heceuae it waa their right 
to do ao. The defense uses aetaphor to refer to the opening 
stateaent as the "tshle of contents to the hook."A5 They 
seek to deaonstrste the true preaise of the defendants' 
case and the inadequacy of the state'a caae through 
contrasting metaphors. Despite this presentstion of verhal 
decorua, the nonverhal aeassge that derives froa the 
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appearance and Banner of the clienta end the liberal 
reputations of the defenae attorneys aeeaed to defy the 
orthodoxy of the arguments because both defendants and 
counsel looked and acted the part of dissidents with valuea 
of the counterculture. 

The openlns atateaenta of the prosecution and defense 
reveal some contrasts In form, content , and style. Both 
sets of prosecutors in the historical and contemporary 
casea present a persuasive narrative that la a one-sided 
statement about the evil motives, acts, and consequences 
for the crime which prevlewa aubsequent testimony snd makes 
connections between tha malicious acta and the evil 
behavlora of the accuaed. In contrast, the defense for the 
Haymarket caae aummarlzea legal laauea but adopts a 
conventional rather than a narrative form, and refutes the 
esse of the prosecution rather than narrating a probable 
story for the defense. The Chicago Eight defense preaenta 
a narrative In much tha aame way as the proaecutor but the 
narrative may have been unpersuaaive to Jurors becauae the 
verbal scenario contradicts the msnner and appearance of 
both the defendanta and their attorneya who aought a 
perauaslve effect from their opening statements. 

Evaluation 

The purpose of the prosecution of both cases la 
accomplished by relating atorlea that reduce the laauea of 
the caae to one major claim that the defendants are 
anarchists who conspired to commit murder In the 1886 trial 
and the defendants are conspirators who Incited riot In the 
1969 trial. Other narrative factora that develop thla 
argument are the advocatea* detailed characterization of 
the proofa, their graphic depiction of the crime, and their 
presentation of a atory that demonatratea that the accuaed 
had the motive and opportunity to commit that crime. 

In the 1886 caae, the dafenae achlevea their purpoae 
by labelling the issues and by challenging the opposition 
to prove the defendanta were accessories to the crime of 
murder through story elements such as depicting the 
defendants ss humanitarians, framing the atory aa murder, 
and appealing to the constitutional rights of all 
Americans. In the 1969 trial, the only orthodox segment of 
the trial was the opening ststement which fit standards for 
this genre by adopting a narrative form with logical 
connectlona, featuring content linking legal laauea with 
the actions and credibility of the accuaed, and using a 
compelling and dramatic atyle of presentation. 

However, after both opening statements are presented 
the trial proceeds in an unorthodox manner that subverts 
the logical narrative of the opening ststement and adopts a 
competing frame of interpretation for the trial. The 
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competing frame is that of a disorderly, Illogical, and 
unfair trial. Thla frame aurfacea becauae the aubsequent 
trial la characterized by cursing and profanity in the 
testimony, loud converaatlona between the defendants, 
emotional outburata by both the defendants and the Judge, 
and verbal battles between the Judge and the attorneya. 

Additionally, the context and the jurora in the casea 
are algnlflcant to the outcome of the trials. The context 
of the 1886 trial featurea a polarized conflict between the 
capitalists and labor; deep reaentment agalnat political 
ldeologlea; fear of communism, aoclallam, and anarchism; 
and promotion of strong feellnga about natlonallam. All of 
theae factora make It difficult for jurora to believe the 
opening ststement of the defense. 

More specifically, the jurora themaelvea were 
predlaposed toward the caae of the proaecu tion .45 In thla 
trial, the jurora consisted of 12 men ranging In agea from 
23-53. They represented a conaervatlve, church-going, 
employed, and patriotic group. Among the jurora were no 
liberals, no union members, no lmalgranta. The occupations 
of the Jurora ranged from stenographer to construction 
worker, farmer, and ahlpplng clerk. Prior to this trial 
and during the voir dire p rocess ten of the jurors admitted 
that they had heard and read negative publicity and that 
they had formed atrong opinion* of the case. Nevertheless, 
the Judge allowed them to aerve on the Jury, becauae they 
said they would try not to let their opinions enter into 
their verdlcta. Prior to his selection, one juror, George 
Adams, said, "the police ought to have ahot them [the 
defendanta] down" and "if I waa on the jury I would shoot 
the daaned burglara."46 Additionally, all but one juror 
admitted that he held atrong negative attltudea toward 
aoclallata, anarchlats, and communists; yet all were 
allowed to aerve on a jury Tor thla caae. In the Haymarket 
case, the Immediate audience of the jurora waa predlaposed 
to accept the atory of the proaecutlon and to reject that 
of the defenae enhancing the probabllty that the trial 
verdict would be "guilty aa charged." 

The context of the 1969 trial was the Vietnam war and 
the proteat and violence that occurred aa demonatratora 
encountered the police when they failed to obey the rulea 
of civil dlaobedlence. At the time of the convention In 
1968 and alao at the time of a trial a year later the 
country waa polarized on the issue of the Vietnam War aa 
well about lsauea concerning the rlghta and limlta of 
proteatora to block traffic, alt In public areaa, and uae 
profane language. 47 The memorise of thoae Chlsagoana who 
aat on the Jury HU st certainly have entered Into their 
knowledge and attltudea about the defendants. Since the 
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judge vaa clearly biaaed agalnat the defendants and aince 
the defendanta and their counael reinforced the atereotypea 
of leftiat demonatratora inside the courtroom, it ia 
probable that jurors were prediapoaed againat the 
defendants. 

In the Chicago Bight trial, the Jurdrp consisted of 
suburban, employed, middle-claaa , and pro lav and order men 
and woaen who resided in the Chicago area during the 1968 
demonstration. The voir dire proceas was conducted by the 
judge and the venireman. The defense attorney objected to 
all the jurors on the grounds thst they were not ssked 
relevant questions. They challenged three potential jurors 
for cause on the grounds thst they were related to Chicago 
police and thst they were pro-govsrnnent because of their 
Job experience. These challenges were denied by the Judge 
and the jurors were allowed to serve. 48 Curiously, none of 
the jurors were ssked questions related to their knowledge 
of the 1968 demonstration , their memory sbout negstive 
publicity, or their attitudes toward the war, paaaiviata, 
and demonstrations. Hence, the immediate audience of the 
Jury was predisposed to the prosecution. After hearing 
testimony, jurors reported they became diaillusibned with 
the caae of the government becauae of the unorthodox 
proceeding that followed the opening statements. The fact 
that the trial verdict was overturned on the grounda that 
the trial proceeding was not according to the law suggests 
that this particulsr opening stateaent became Ineffectual 
becauae of the subsequent disruptions in the trial. 

This study suggests strong psrellels between the 
opening statements of the two trials— one from 1886 and the 
other from 1969. The opening atatementa of both the 
proaecution and the defense provide examples of the 
narrative form of argument which aharea content baaed on 
aimilar indictmenta and aimilar conatitutional iaauea 
presented in a dramatic manner. Additionally, the opening 
statements of both the prosecution and the defense share 
aimilar purpoae, context, and audiences. The atudy reveala 
a genre of argumentative discourse. Even though a greater 
sample of opening statements needs to be studied, 
our work provides a starting point for claasifying genrea 
of argument in trial proceas. We encourage othera to 
analyze other genres and other triala so that the 
relationship between argumentation theory and law can be 
more clearly conceptualized. 
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Introduction 

People long have contended the eplstemologlcal grounding of argument. 
Ever since the Sophists first aroused Plato's Ire, combatants have quarreled 
over whether the office of rhetoric Is only to make the Truth effective or 
whether, on the contrary, rhetoric has some role In constituting the Truth. 
The Sophistic legacy In this ancient dispute 1s manifest 1n the modern 
rhetorlc-as-eplstemlc" literature, Initiated by Robert L. Scott In 1967 and 
elaborated, refined, and extended to this day. 1 It seems safe to say that 
the view that argument In some sense creates knowledge today dominates the 
field; In the era of symbolic Interactlonlsm and Intersubjectlvlty. precious 
few take up the Platonlst cross. 

Platonic method nonetheless obliquely guides our course. For, when 
faced with the question, "what Is the relationship between rhetoric and 
knowledge?", Plato would Insist that any answer be grounded In proper 
definitions of terms. And so a subsequent question arises: what Is 
knowledge"? Indeed, one of the approaches of modern scholars wishing to 
formulate an eplstemlc function for argument has been to reconstitute the 
meaning of "knowledge", rejecting posltlvlst conceptions which restrict 
it to deduclble certainties verifiable by observation In favor of 
conceptions which Include probabilities consensually assented to.* 

Important differences among these modern visions of the meaning of 
knowledge exist, even though they are all sympathetic to and extensions of 
the rhetorlc-as-eplstemlc project. Some, In Insisting that all knowledge Is 
rhetorical, treat knowledge as a "whole cloth." That Is, they emphasize the 
consensual grounding of all knowledge. Including the empirical observations 
of science, and thereby stress the essential similarity of "knowledge" In 
, Others, however, argue either that there are differences 
in kind (genus) between some knowledge types (I.e., some forms of knowledge 
are not consensually determined) or that, even If there are no differences 
in kind, there remain other useful differences, of degree, context, etc. 
(species distinctions) between knowledge forms which, they argue, tend to be 
overlooked or underplayed/ In short, In their zeal to rescue rhetoric from 
Its status as the "harlot of the arts," some understandably have stressed 
the consensual status of, not Just some, but all knowledge, thereby 
implying a monistic character. Others, perhaps bolstered by the pluralistic 
Implications of field theory, believe that this obscures distinctions which 
would lead one to a more multivalent conception of knowledge. 
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The most common distinction which the plurallsts wish to preserve Is 
that between "social" and "technical" knowledge. This distinction Is central 
to Tom Farrell »s 1976 essay L ,id to his 1978 response to Walter Carleton, and 
he and his associate Tom Goodnight have examined the Implications of the 
distinction for understanding the "rhetorical crisis" which occurred at 
Three Nile Island, the way in which America understands "poverty" and Its 
obligations to the poor, and other Issues. 5 Generally speaking, "technical" 
knowledge Is said to be the knowledge of observation, law-like In Its 
regularity, while "social" knowledge Is that which depends upon 
relationships among groups of actors, rule-tike In Its degree of certitude 
sometimes a third kind of knowledge, the "personal", Is also distinguished. 6 

Of course, such pluralist distinctions raise yet another question, that 
is, what is the relationship between these varieties of knowledge? The 
answers to this question are what most Interest us In this essay. Farrell 
acknowledges that the boundaries between social and technical knowledge are 
often Indistinct and, further that Instances of social knowledge can become 
technical, and vice versa.' Similarly, Goodnight suggests that any 
argumentative artifact can be understood as an Instance of social 
technical, or personal knowledge, and that what Is really Important! 
rhetorically, Is the way advocates attempt to transform one kind Into 
another for strategic purposes. « And Lyne emphasizes the way In which 
disputes are framed" as Issues Involving various kinds of knowledge, at the 
expense of and In antidote to the tendency to reify discrete categories of 
knowledge as separate "things. "* Pluralist theorists, In other words, tend 
to view argument processually, and to view social and technical knowledge 
not as Independent entitles but as ways of symbolically encompassing 
situations. In such a view, the "boundaries" between social and technical 
knowledge are fluid and contextually determined, not Immutably fixed by 
definition or essence. ' 

Despite such theoretical Indeterminacy, one particular characterization 
of the relationship between social and technical knowledge seems to dominate 
the literature. Virtually everyone writing In this area devotes considerable 
space to discussing what they believe Is an alarming condition: the tendency 
In modern society to privilege technical over social knowledge, at the 
expense of the public good. Farrell refers to the "tenuous adversary 
relationship of technical and social knowledge," and laments that "many 
former matters of statecraft or practical wisdom seem now to be the 
prerogative of bureaucrat Ized and specialized Imaginations. This 'technical 1 
knowledge Is grounded upon a consensus reaoved from public scrutiny." 10 
Goodnight expresses his belief "that the public sphere Is being steadily 
eroded by the elevation of the personal and technical groundings of 
argument. And together, Farrell and Goodnight find deference to the 
technical sphere unwarranted and dangerous, arguing that, as In the case of 
Three HJle Island, such deference precludes real public deliberation and 
action. 1 ' 

The clearest exemplar of this viewpoint Is Walter Fisher's work on the 
narrative paradigm." His is the most radical Intent; he characterizes the 
notion of social knowledge and the entire effort to reconstitute the meaning 
of knowledge" as one attempt to salvage the "rational world paradigm," an 
attempt which does not go far enough. 13 Befitting this Intent, his comments 
on the privileging of technical discourse are the most explicit, and most 
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condemnatory. He divides critical responses to Jonathan Schell's The Fate 
of the Earth Into two camps: those "celebratory- reviews which are "In 

SEFIS w1t 5 J5 e i* 0 ?* ? "? ral thrust "- on the other hand, f those 

purveyors of Ideological, bureaucratic, or technical arguments. 51 * And 
Fisher himself celebrates the former and bemoans the fact that "It Is 
submerged by Ideological and bureaucratic arguments that Insist on rival 
moralities and technical argument which denudes It of morality altogether, 
making the dispute one for experts' alone to consider."* 5 

u ™ e narrative paradigm thus Is Fisher's effort to provide a basis upon 
which to^reconslder, If not solve, this state of affairs. In his own word's, 
" 1s r - c ?; cerne J 1 / Un the concept of technical reason and the way It 
render[sj the public unreasonable; with the Idea of rationality being a 
matter of argumentative competence In specialized fields, leaving the public 
and Its discourse Irrational; with the apparent Impossibility of bridging 
the gaps between experts and the public and between segments of the public; 
and with the necessity to learn what was supposed to be the essence of 
persons-rational Ity-so that one class of citizens can always be superior 
to another." 10 9 Y 

»,,fhnS? J?« Vll ?5! 1n9 ° f tec 5 n1cal over Public argument appears, In these 
authors eyes, to reverse the proper relationship. When Farrell argues 
that technical knowledge Is not to be equated with "the practical competence 
to determine whether such knowledge should be employed," he appears to 
suggest that social knowledge Is more fundamental and, Important in the sense 
that It Is required to guide technical competence. 17 Similarly, Goodnight 

a nh!in< l t! at the iP 1 " 1 , 6 sphe . re the personal and technical 

spheres because It alone acknowledges that "tbe consequences of dispute 
extend beyond the personal and technical spheres."* 8 

There Is both an eplstemologlcal and a political agenda here. The 
eplstemologlcal agenda Is to ground "Truth" In the discourse of ordinary 
humans, to make the knowledge claims of ordinary people with no special 
training In jodes of reasoning count. The political agenda Is 
democraclc/ega Itarlan: to level the distinctions between expert and 
citizen, superior and inferior, to hold experts accountable to the "will of 
the people, and thereby to promote the art of public deliberation In 
communities of equals or, at minimum, authorized hierarchies. 19 Again, the 
clearest expression Is Fisher's. Because narrative rationality Is a capacity 
all humans share equally, he argues, It Is "Inimical to elitist politics/ 
and the paradigm of which It Is part "provides a radical democratic ground 
for social-political critique."" 1 * 

fK-J^^V? 1 }?}" T 1 th1s P™ 0 -™' >wt to praise It. We believe that 
there is much truth In diagnoses of the emasculation of the public (although 
we might quarrel with some characterizations of the basis and nature of the 
problem); similar y we find much merit In attempts to harness technical 
knowledge for social alms (at least in some circumstances). At the same 
time, the point we wish to emphasize Is that this Issue In the relationship 
l°* Ci *\ and J tMhn1 " 1 knowledge Is not the whole story, other 
re atlonshlps, less adversarial, less denlgratlve of the technical and less 
ceiebratlve of the social, typify argument In other contexts, and are In 
need of study. 
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r.i,*wh < pUrp !! S f of th1s essay ' therefore, Is to consider other 
relationships between the public and technical spheres relational™ 

re1aHon«hln« M m \ tcM by the current mature To exp ore 
relationships, we employ a case study In labor-management arbitration. 

Knowledge In Arbi tration; Blurring the Boundaries 

f11ed Th 1n Ca ?Q79 tU ft *X Uved 4 h T' S° n ? 1St !, 1n the operation of a grievance 
Un vers ?v of u?L,«5„ ."J?" 1 "" TeaC 5 1ng ""Want's Association of the 
Ew!!*. ° "^""Sln-nadlson aga1nst the Departlllent of Nutr1t , onal 
sciences and the University. The Department required that each Ph D 

SIS e eha h V ese° S n t e ud^ ter °f «P»'«'3 ^ « S 

?h« w 5! , studen i s as "teaching assistants", nor did It compensate 

Dr«t1cl viol. » r rf S f[ Vl " S - The I** f11ed a glance, arguing that this 
practice violated the "scope and duration" clause of the collective 
bargaining agreement negotiated between the TAA and the University In 1978 
I«?owlrf rNd ' 1n " A 8raduate student enrolled at UW-nadlson who Is 

SS^?«„f t0 ^ Car Df ° Ut J each1n » responsibilities In an Instructional 

a Tea M o K^sfstSnt "f^rSi?." °V faculty " e " ,ber sha11 be deslgnaieo as 
X J i J he TAA s grievance on behalf of graduate students In 

the Department sought back-pay and benefits. 

Th. iin5!.«! P !! te Ult1 ?i e1 ? hinged on two Issues. The first was procedural. 
The University argued that the union knew, or should have known, of the 
Department's practice as early as 1976. but waited? to 3 ytSrTto rile a 
grievance. Hence, It contended, the grievance was no lonoer "t<»iv" .„* 
should not bo arbitrated. In respond, "the u Hon argueo fciaTlt couTo VbS 
expected to know everything that goes on on campus at all time?! that It 
became aware of the Department's practice In September, 1978. and filed Its 
grievance promptly after that date, and that the Issue of timeliness was 
? f ° k be ^"»J he D«P-»-t"»fnf s practice constituted a ■continuing, oSmS" 
of the collective bargaining agreement. ' 

ter. Th " e .^ n -li. 1S ^ e « K , sub ?tont1ve, concerned with the meaning of the 
i^J! , e " p1oyed • The University construed this term narrowly, as meaning 

eSo oved r for r t V h C ^r SSK - ' '"1 the araduate studants «« not 

employed for their teaching services; rather, the students taught simply to 

fulfill graduation requirements legitimately set by the faculty In 
2E?SSi! ft " Un1 " rs1t y.90vernance g procedures. The TAA construeo he term 
T?.,H.nrc ad l y ' aS "? an1n9 > sed or "oss<9"Od." end argued that the graduate 
students, because they performed all the duties of Teaching Assistants, thus 

co^en«Ho„" P KIa by h tne -H Un J v r s1ty ' and Served 9 both title and 
S?«n°c" TA *h <*?V? tha * other departments had similar teaching 
thl lL> S P? 1d students os Teaching Assistants while they fulfilled 

the requirement. Such designation, therefore, the TAA alleged was a 
tE^E " al "oUgotlon established by the collective bargain n^agreemlnt? 
«f,hi? 1 l! e ? 1ty contanded toot, because the faculty have the right to 
de rL r f U K r T n J! ,nd . t0 ? pec J fy tne " anner 1n "hlch "hey Slay be 
f»\Vi if ' ^? faCt J nat °J her deportments designated students as TAs when 
lr w« n9 »i h H S requirement did not obligate the Department of Nutritional 
Sciences to do so; rather than a contractual obligation, they suggested 
such designation was a managerial prerogative. auyg«ieu, 

The data for this study consists of six documents: the Initial briefs 
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which each side filed with the arbitrator, each side's rebuttal brief, the 
hearing transcript, and the arbitrator's award and opinion. 21 An 
examination of these documents, we argue, reveals that the relationships 
between the social and technical In arbitration differ In three Important 
ways from the relationships portrayed In the current examples of nuclear war 
and energy. 

(1) First, current examples depict Intuitively clear and discrete 
spheres. The Issues Involved are great social Issues of Hfe-and-death 
Import. John Dewey argued that the relevant public for any action Is 
constituted by the scope of the consequences of that action." The public 
sphere defined by the Issue of nuclear energy, then, consists, at minimum, 
in all those who lived near or downwind from Three Hlle Island, or who live 
in proximity to any nuclear plant, I.e., a very large number of ordinary 
people from all walks of life. And the public sphere defined by The Fate of 
the Earth Is so expansive as to Include, In all likelihood, all humankind. 
The technical sphere, on the other hand, Is restricted In these examples to 
a comparatively small number of bureaucrats (be they power company officials 
or mouthpieces of the Pentagon) who are concerned only with "kill ratios" 
and "damage control." In arbitration, however, the distinctions between 
spheres are not so clear-cut. 

(2) Second, current examples dramatize morality plays wherein public 
and technical forces compete for dominance. In arbitration, however, the 
opposition between spheres Is not so clear-cut. 

(3) Third, current examples value the public sphere and devalue the 
technical sphere, and thus lament the privileging of the latter at the 
expense of the former. In these examples, technical argument "wins", and 
this outcome is viewed as unfortunate, If not catastrophic. In arbitration, 
however, this normative preference Is not so clear-cut. 

I?4 1 | be ^ lly borrow an anthropological term, arbitration, we suggest, 
is a llmlnal field, an In-between or transitional forum, suspended between 
the public and technical spheres, and the arbitrator a limlnal persona 
possessing both technical expertise and public conscience. 23 As such, It Is 
fertile ground In which to explore subtleties beyond the gross opposition of 
the public and technical domains In argumentation. 

To begin with (1), the distinctions between the technical and social 
spheres In arbitration are problematic. The knowledge relevant to 
arbitration Is basically social In character, being grounded not 1n 
observation of law-like regularities In nature, but In the negotiated 
rule-guided relationships between groups of people. This Is best typified by 
the collective bargaining agreement ratified by both union and University, 
which established the context for the grievance at issue i n this case. 
Indeed, Farrell describes social knowledge as grounded In a consensus which 
need not actually exist but which Is attributed as the basis for further 
argument. In this sense, the hearing process may be a paradigm case of 
social knowledge. The union's brief is replete with appeals to the "clear," 
unambiguous" and "precise" definition of the bargaining unit "agreed upon 
by the parties" In the collective bargaining agreement; It deduces from this 
agreement the "contractual obligations" tnat allegedly bind the University, 
and finds that "no basis exists for a reasoned argument" to the contrary; 
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the University 's position, the union contends, Is "specious" and 
frivolous"; Its claim that the matter Is not procedurally arbitrable, the 
union ^ contends. Is "merely a ploy designed to block consideration of the 
merits of the dispute, and "makes a mockery of the dispute resolution 
mechanisms established by the contract and threatens the Integrity of our 
collective bargaining agreement." For Its part, the University's brief 
engages in essence In revisionist history, challenging the union's 
understanding of the prior consensus, and describing Its own understanding 
of what was and was not agreed-to. 

Yet, while the arbitration hearing engages primarily social rather than 
technical knowledge, this Is the social knowledge of a circumscribed public. 
At Issue are not the very lives of scores of ordinary human beings, but only 
the economic well-being and social status of a small group of atypical 
Individuals within an academy, which Is Itself simply a somewhat larger 
group of atypical Individuals. The consequences for the general public are 
remote, and It does not participate In the hearing process. At most, the 
social knowledge Involved Is that negotiated between one group of employees 
and one university in one state In the midwest. And not even this public Is 
entirely Involved; rather, each side's Interests are represented by proxies, 
elected offlcals of the TAA and the University's legal department. In other 
words, this Is the social knowledge of a body of elites and not, as In other 
examples, of the public as a whole; to this extent. It Is comparatively a 
more "technical" sphere. 

ii T t! e w aro1trat1on Process Itself demands more specialized knowledge as 
well. Arbitration possesses guidelines for argument and quasi-legal rules of 
evidence and procedure, and employs professional arbitrators to resolve 
disputes according to those guidelines. In this case, both the union and the 
University tailored their arguments to these specialized standards In an 
effort to obtain a favorable decision. The union's arguments, particularly, 
conformed to the standards of specialized reasoning set forth In accepted 
arbitration texts, and the union Invoked these standards as "decision rules" 
for the arbitrator to follow In areas of disagreement. For example, to 
establish the procedural arbltrablllty of the dispute, and to counter the 
University s "timeliness" argument (Itself an argument that conforms to 
these specialized standards), the union argues that the grievance concerns a 

continuing violation" which Is therefore not subject to the "timely filing" 
standard, and It cites a respected arbitration text to define a "continuing 
violation. Similarly, 1 n disputing the meaning of the term "employed," both 
sides adhere to the arbitration standard that the Intent of the parties at 
the time language Is bargained ought determine the meaning of that language, 
and, accordingly, spend a great deal of time reconstructing what they 

meant when they agreed to the 1978 language. And because the union and the 
University could not agree on even their Intents In negotiating the term 

employed, the union then Invokes popular dictionary definitions of the 
term, together with the procedural arbitration rule that such definitions 
carry in such circumstances. Clearly, both sides engage in the specialized 
modes of reasoning sanctioned ^y arbitration as a technical field. This Is 
not public deliberation. 

And yet, to further muddy the waters, the hearing process Is less 
specialized than some other forums, e.g., the law. Its rules are 
considerably less rigid than legal rules; arbitrators play more flexible 
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tfoles than judges, and represent concerns broader than those of the 
Immediate parties Involved. Further, the hearing process Itself bears a much 
stronger resemblance to the rough-and-tumble of public forums than to the 
solemn decorum of tightly-regulated technical forums, such as courts of law. 
These characteristics are well -summarized by Louis Jaffey: "Arbitration . . 
. Is a school, an arena, a theatre. Everyone both participates and observes. 
The whole company of actors— arbitrator, union and employer officials, the 
griever, and the witnesses . , . —sits at one table. Argument, assertion, 
testimony, charge and countercharge, even angry abuse— sometimes spontaneous, 
sometimes 'for the record*— flow freely In quick, continuous Intercourse. 
The arbitrator may let the discussion take Its head for a moment, then rein 
1t In . . . Because the process Is relatively free, It may assume many 
forms, some quiet and orderly, some volatile and discordant." 25 

In short, arbitration is a hybrid. While It engages social knowledge, 
It is not the social knowledge of the public sphere but that negotiated by 
elites and articulated in moderately technical discourse. Other examples, by 
focusing on great social Issues with ramifications for the entire mass 
public, tend to conflate social knowledge and the public sphere. Arbitration 
suggests that this need not be the case. 

(Z) In arbitration, the alleged adversarial relationship between the 
social and technical spheres Is also problematic. We have noted already 
that arbitration Is a hybrid, a fuzzy blend of the specialized and the 
public. Far from causing the process to self-destruct due to Internal 
oppositions, this blend legitimates the process, and Is responsible In large 
measure for its ability to work. 

Although the hearing process Is specialized, demanding that 
participants possess technical competence, the very existence of the process 
acknowledges substantial "public interests" In productive and calm 
labor-management relations. The rationale for arbitration lies In the 
recognition that work stoppages, strikes, and labor violence can seriously 
Injure and even cripple whole communities of ordinary publics. Its reason 
for being, therefore, is to represent the public's Interests and to minimize 
the occurrence of and damage from labor strife. 26 Often such public 
representation is written Into the law. Where public employees are Involved, 
for Instance, state statutes often require that fact-finding boards and 
arbitrators give strong consideration to the "Interest and welfare of the 
public" In their decisions. a As suggested above, the arbitrator Is, then, a 
limlnal persona, a technical expert with a public conscience, who speaks on 
behalf of those not able to speak for themselves In a specialized setting. 
Of course, the degree to which such a system truly functions 
representatively Is another matter; cooptatlon Is an ever-present danger, 
and competing public Interests may be Involved. Nonetheless, our point Is 
that arbitration Is not only a specialized sphere, but a specialized sphere 
institutionally Informed and legitimated by the public sphere. 

The public Is not much In evidence In the present case If, by "public," 
one means the publlc-at-large. Neither the union's or the university's 
briefs, nor the arbitrator's opinion, appeals explicitly to the welfare of 
this public 1n justifying Itself. For all parties Involved, as noted above, 
the relevant "public" appears limited to their academic Institution and 
those affiliated with It. Given this somewhat circumscribed meaning of the 
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public, however, the public sphere as grounding Is very much in evidence. 
For underlying the social knowledge relevant to the grievance issues are 
competing visions of this public's welfare. 28 

The union's vision emphasizes economic welfare, particularly the fair 
and equitable distribution of material resources. The graduate students In 
question are primarily wage-earners, or "employees," and the academic 
institution In which they work Is, for these purposes, principally an 

employer. Thus, the union argues, because the Departmental students 
perform the same teaching duties as other graduate students whom the 
University does designate as "Teaching Assistants/ the former share a 

community of Interests" with the latter. And these Interests are fair and 
equitable treatment, In pay, title, and collective bargaining benefits. 
Consistent with this tendency to view Its situation in labor-management 
terms, the union attacks the University's position as a "proclamation of raw 
managerial prerogative" which represents "the epitome of unfair and 
Inequitable treatment" and which "contradicts sound labor relations policy 
which encourages the resolution of disputes at the earliest possible stage 
of the grievance procedure." Clearly, In their eyes, the public welfare 1s 
best served by fair treatment of workers, Including adherence to procedures 
(I.e., arbitration) which protect worker welfare by equalizing the balance 
of power between workers and managers. 

The University's vision, on the other hand, emphasizes Intellectual 
welfare, particularly as this depends on academic freedom and faculty 
governance. Teaching assistants are first and foremost graduate students," 
and their teaching roles are "secondary," the University maintained. 
Moreover, the academic Institution of which these students are a part Is 
primarily a teaching facility whose responsibility It Is to properly educate 
students. Because the establishment of degree requirements Is essential to 
the fulfillment of this purpose, the University argues, the Department's 
teaching requirement Is not primarily an economic Issue but an Intellectual 
one. Moreover, they contend, establishment of an employment relationship was 
judged by the Department to be Inimical to the accomplishment of this 
academic task, and thus the Department Is exercising proper judgment In 
denying such a relationship. 6raduate students In the Department who 
fulfilled the teaching requirement, they argue, did so not on an employment 
basis but "as part of their student life." Clearly, In the University's 
eyes, the public welfare Is best served by the orderly fulfillment of the 
Intellectual and educational missions of the academy. A labor-management 
relationship can only disrupt these missions; It Is revealing that, a year 
later, the University Chancellor, Irving Shaln, In an address to the faculty 
senate, attacked a teaching assistants' strike— a legitimate phenomenon from 
the labor-management perspective— as the "latest A episode In a 10-year 
history of harrassment of the University by the TAA." 29 

In sum, underlying the union's and the University's arguments regarding 
the grievance In question, presented within a specialized sphere which both 
sides share, are divergent publics. This 1s not a case of technical versus 
social knowledge, but more a case of competing understandings of the public 
meaning of a body of social knowledge, articulated within a technical forum. 

From this characterization of arbitration, It Is rather easy to see how 
(3) the normative preference for social knowledge exhibited In the 
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literature Is somewhat problematic. In the cases of THI, The Fate of the 
Earth 9 and others, technical knowledge "wins" its duel with social 
knowledge, a victory that Is to be lamented. But this judgment Is at least 
partially a function of the political rather than the eplstemologlcol agenda 
discussed above. One factor at work here Is the liberal democratic 
preference for popular rule. We are suspicious of ruling elites, and the 
smaller the elite and the larger the public, the more suspicious we become. 
Belatedly, the higher the stakes, the more suspicious we become. Thus, when 
a very small technical elite holds the power of life and death over vast 
populations (as In questions of nuclear strategy), we passionately protest. 
However, If the public weren't so badly outnumbered, and the stakes weren't 
so high, the privileging of the technical might seem more benign and, 
possioly even desirable. In other contexts, such as arbitration, therefore, 
other normative preferences are equally understandable. 

First, because In arbitration there Is no simple duel, there Is no 
simple winner. Ue are confronted with a circumscribed social knowledge 
contested In a technical forum. Both relatively specialized forms of 
argument and relatively global visions of public welfare are essential to 
the cases of both sides. In this case, the arbitrator ruled for the union 
and against the University and, In a sense, one might argue that this 
represents the triumph of technical reason. After all, the union's 
specialized arguments were more adept at employing standard arbitration 
rules to guide the arbitrator's decision, and the public vision In which 
these arguments were grounded— labor-management relations— was more familiar 
to the arbltrator-ln-hls-role-as-arbltrator. Perhaps the union was Indeed 
somewhat better at "playing the arbitration game." But the University was no 
slouch either, no "untrained" public at the mercy of technical knowledge 
which It Itself could not master. Indeed, had the arbitrator chosen to 
resolve the procedural arbltrablllty Issue on strictly technical grounds, he 
would have ruled for University, not the union, since the grievance was 
filed after the "statute of limitations" specified In the collective 
bargaining agreement had expired. But Instead he accepted the union's 
"continuing violation" claim, which had no basis In the specialized 
barglnalng agreement per se, but rather was a concept Imported by the union 
from the broader labor-management sphere. In this small way, therefore, the 
arbitrator's decision represents a defeat for the technical sphere. 

He think It more accurate to say that, reflective of the hybrid nature 
of the arbitration situation, the arbitrator's decision In this case also 
was a hybrid. He had to evaluate the competing claims of rather specialized 
arguments, but did not do so on the basis of "technicalities." Rather, his 
opinion continually Invokes his own concept of what It Is "reasonable" to 
believe. In ruling for the union on the matter of procedural arbltrablllty, 
for Instance, he writes that he "accepts as reasonable the proposition 
advanced by the Union to the effect that they cannot reasonably be held to 
be fully knowledgeable and aware of all practices that exist In every corner 
of the University. The record and evidence reasonably supports the finding 
that the grievance that was filed In September, 1978 was promptly filed 
following the first time at which the Union obtained reasonable knowledge of 
the practice." It Is difficult to avoid the language of the narrative 
paradigm here. It seems to us that the arbitrator's judgment here Is not 
based on technical superiority, but more loosely on whether the union's 
"story", taken as a whole, makes more or less "sense" (Fisher would say, 
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possesses greater or lesser narrative rationality and fidelity) compared to 

the University's story. If this Is so, then the public sphere (In the 

circumscribed sense we described above) appears to be alive and well, even 
In this comparatively technical forum. 

One might still argue, however, that arbitration privileges the 
technical sphere at the expense of the public -at-large. Indeed, ordinary 
people are excluded from the hearing process and thereby prevented from 
critically deliberating and expressing, say, their preferred view on whether 
universities are appropriate settings for labor-management bargaining. But, 
we would ask. Is this such a bad state of affairs? Would the community truly 
be better off, more humane, or liveable under such populism? Or might this 
Interfere with the ability of the arbitration process to work smoothly and, 
thereby, to safeguard the "public Interest"? We do not attempt to answer 
these questions, and do not need to. We simply want to emphasize that, In 
this situation, the privileging of the technical over the public Is not so 
self-evldently undesirable. In the crass Jargon of political science, we 
suggest, neither the masses nor the elites are completely trustworthy, and 
so the normative preference for the public sphere over the technical sphere 
may not be appropriate to the same degree In all circumstances. 

Conclusion 

One Important and useful extension of the rhetorlc-as-eplstemlc 
literature has been the consideration of the monistic or pluralistic nature 
of "knowledge." Hajorlty opinion holds that there are many kinds of 
knowledge, and considerable attention has focused on two: the "technical" 
and the "social." 

This essay has examined the relationships between technical and social 
knowledge In a case study of labor-management arbitration. We argued that 
arbitration exhibits the social knowledge of a comparatively small "public," 
and articulates it In a comparatively specialized domain of technical 
discourse; that both sides In the grievance case studied engage In this 
technical discourse, but do so from divergent underlying conceptions of the 
public welfare; and that the arbitrator's decision In this case Is not an 
unqualified victory for either the technical or public sphere. 

This characterization, we admit, Is neither simple nor precise. To the 
degree that the fault does not lie with our exposition, It may Illustrate 
our central point: that the boundaries between the technical and public 
spheres are frequently Indistinct, and more complicated than current 
examples In political rhetoric might suggest. We hope to have Illustrated 
the following points: (1) social knowledge need not oppose technical 
knowledge, but In fact may Inform It; (2) technical knowledge need not 
oppose social knowledge, but In fact may articulate It within the 
constraints of particular fields; (3) neither the technical nor social 
spheres are "whole cloths", but Instead often are manifested In combinations 
or patterns. 

We believe that a great variety of such patterns exist. Several 
questions require further exploration. For example, Is social knowledge 
necessarily the (only) knowledge of the public sphere? Hust technical 
knowledge be elitist? Is social knowledge necessarily democratic? Are 
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{arguments which draw upon technical and social knowledge In concert more 
^•powerful" than those that draw upon only one? If so, in what way? Ought 
technical knowledge always be subordinated to the norms of social knowledge? 
We do not disagree with extant analyses of the technical and public spheres 
In energy, the nuclear arms race, and other social Issues. And we endorse 
the processual orientation of other authors; Indeed, viewing the different 
spheres of knowledge as processes of Interaction rather than as things 
better explains how these patterns can arise and change. Our modest aim has 
been simply to Illuminate a different pattern, In the firm pluralist 
conviction that such analyses can enrich our understanding of and 
appreciation for the diverse possibilities embodied In "rhetoric as a way of 
knowing." 
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ARGUMENTATION IN UTILITY RATE HEARINGS: 
PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN A HYBRID FIELD 

Michael J. Wallinger 
Frostburg State College 



^The rapid and sustained escalation of energy costs in the 
1970 s had a major impact on the social, political, and economic 
life of the world. As the impact spread throughout the economy 
of the United States, consumers had few opportunities to parti- 
cipate in the decision making about the price of energy. They 
might complain to gasoline station owners, to each other, or 
even to their legislative representatives, but beyond the 
limited action of conservation, there was little they could do 
to directly participate in arguments and decisions affecting 
the costs of energy. 

On the surface, there is a beguiling appearance of a major 
exception to the foreclosure of public participation in energy- 
cost decisions: public utility rate hearings. Nearly every 
state has a regulatory agency that exercises some control over 
the prices charged to consumers for natural gas and electricity. 
Typically the regulatory agency holds several hearings to gather 
evidence and hear arguments from the public as well as the 
utility company before reaching a decision on an appropriate 
rate. 

In his speculative essay lamenting the decline of public 
participation in deliberative rhetoric, Goodnight has noted 

Many forms of social persuasion are festooned with the trappings 
of deliberation, even while they are designed to succeed by means 
inimical to knowledgeable choice and active participation. 1 

If Goodnight is correct (and I believe he is) in his claim that 
the technical sphere of argument is expanding at the expense 
of the public sphere, then utility rate hearings would seem to 
be a classic case in point. That is, utility regulation ap- 
pears to be a forum of argument that partially preempts the 
public domain, even though legally required to solicit public 
participation in the deliberations. 

This paper examines the nature and effectiveness of public 
argumentation in selected rate-setting hearings held by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Maryland.* That analysis leads to 
three tentative theses: 

1. The public is ill-equipped by training, access to 
forceful data, and practice in using field-specific arguments 
to meaningfully participate in the decision making process of 
rate setting. 
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2. The mixture of characteristics of public policy and 
legal fields of argument contributes to public disenchantment, 
confusion and anger. 

3. The public hearings function more as a forum for a 
rhetoric of legitimation than as an opportunity for gathering 
decision-making arguments. 

Method 

In the years since Toulmin championed the notion of field- 
dependent arguments, J considerable controversy has arisen about 
appropriate criteria foe defining the existence of a field, and 
about the theoretical utility of such a concept. 4 Willard has 
been, perhaps, the most prolific and persistent contributor to 
that debate as he has set out to advance a field theory of argu- 
mentation based on a ■, onstructionist/interactionist view, com- 
plete with a critical methodology. 5 Rieke haa been one of the 
foremost advocates of legal argument as a distinct field, but 
even he concluded that "We may find that the central focus is 
not law, or science, or any other professional identification. 
It may be form or function, or process." 6 In summarizing the 
definitional dispute, Zarefsky categorized the perspectives as 
determination of a field by form of argument, or subject matter, 
or situational features, or shared purpose of arguers, or 
audiences. ' 

For the critic to take any one definitional perspective is 
to necessarily limit what can be said about the artifacts 
criticized. Thus, there is a strong temptation to simply re- 
place all of Reike's and Zarefsky's "or's" with "and's" in 
order to suggest that discipline and subject matter and form 
and audience and situation and purpose are all different dimen- 
sions of the determination of a field. 

Wenzel has advanced what, to me, seems to be a sensible 
alternative to either impulsive editorial manipulation or 
declaration of unqualified allegiance to a single perspective 
of the nature of a particular field of argument. He suggests 
that "fields of argument should be construed as the proposition- 
al content of a disciplined, rational enterprise with an epis- 
temic purpose. "8 More importantly, he offers the critic three 
levels of analysis: His "logical" level includes the "concept- 
ual and propositional contents of knowledge structures, includ- 
ing their characteristic formal properties." This is where he 
locates a " field " of arguments, in a very restricted use of 
the term, the "dialectical" level considers the forums . or the 
"particular disciplinary, professional, and institutional 
practices characteristic of a rational enterprise." The 
'rhetorical" level includes the general environment which offers 
an innumerable number of contexts for arguing." 
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The intent here is not to enter into the ongoing debate on 
the preferred definition of a field, but to use one of the per- 
spectives of field theory to explicate the role of the public 
arguments in one arena of decision making. Wenzel's analytic 
framework seems more appropriate for this task. The incidental 
result is a partial answer to Willard's call for the critical 
work needed to flesh out examples." 9 As applied to the argu- 
mentation of utility rate decisions, this three-level analysis 
reveals a hybrid field which combines features of the legal and 
public policy fields of argument. 

Dialectical Level 

At the level of institutional practices, most stages of 
Maryland Public Service Commission proceedings seem to resemble 
the legal forum more closely than those of policy making. W 
DcE i 5 ally ' * utility company submits a formal application to the 
PSC for authority to charge their customers more for their serv- 
ices and provides pre-filed testimony of expert witnesses. These 
first documents include citations of the appropriate statutes, 
previous PSC decisions, statements of past and projected Income 
and expenses, and comparisons of that data to what they have 
previously been authorized to earn, or should be allowed to 
earn. Upon receipt of the application, the PSC staff examines 
and analyzes the request and pre-filed testimony and dat-ss are 
set for evidentiary hearings. In addition to the PSC, the Of- 
fice of People s Counsel receives a copy of the company docu- 
ments and pre-files opposing arguments i n which the company's 
evidence and claims are systematically examined and either 
admitted, minimized or disclaimed. At the evidentiary hearings 
the company presents oral testimony by their experts, and the 
cc S 5 j 9 Peo P le 8 Counsel, and any approved intervenors are 
afforded the opportunity to cross-examine those witnesses. 
After cross-examination of company witnesses,, the PSC staff and 
People s Counsel present their own documents and expert testi- 
mony, which are also subject to cross-examination. It is worth 
noting here that the PSC Rules of Procedure require that 

all parties, except individuals appearing in their own behalf, 
shall be represented by attorneys-at-law who are duly admitted 
and enrolled to practice before the Court of Appeals of this 
State where the Commission is performing a quasi- judicial func- 
tion as distinguished from a legislative, executive, or a 
ministerial function. 11 

Up to this point the procedures are very closely modeled 
after the judicial forumi attorneys, acting as adversary 
representatives, present opposing arguments on a very specific 
proposition to a third party who is authorized by law to make a 
decision. 

However, when gathering input directly from the public, the 
procedural model more closely resembles committee hearings in 
the legislative forum. The scene shifts from the PSC hearing 
room in Baltimore to public buildings in several cities and 
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towns throughout the company's service area. The events are 
labeled public hearings" or, sometimes, simply "evening ses- 
sions. Seldom do all five commissioners attend any one ses- 
sion. In fact, the hearing may be conducted by a hearing 
examiner from the PSC staff, with no commissioners present. 
The degree of formality of these proceedings is considerably 
lower than in the evidentiary hearings. There are no briefs, 
no prior notification of substance of evidence or intent to 
testify, and no cross-examination. In fact, the only stipula- 
tion prior to testimony seems to be a sign-up sheet listing 
names and addresses of those wishing to comment on the utility 
company s proposal, and sometimes even that is not enforced. 
In short, the procedural image of public participation in the 
decision making process is one of an informal discussion thet is 
tar more akin to the political arena than to the judicial forum. 

After all the evidence and arguments are gathered, the 
PSC typically operates procedurally in the judicial mode. It 
issues an opinion' which systematically reviews the arguments 
in the case and, issue-by-issue, accepts, modifies, or rejects 
the claims of the adversaries. The opinion is accompanied by 
an fc u°5 * which a P ecifies the amount of rate increase and 
method of implementation authorized for the utility company. 

Logical Level 

As in the procedural level, the logical level of analysis 
of the substance, forms, and product of argument in PSC pro- 
ceedings reveals a mixture of ]Legal and public-policy charac- 
teristics. Gronbeck has noted that 

American lawyers . . . draw their date from particular observa- 
tion and hypothetical reconstructions, employ statute-based 
regulations and profession-based "laws of evidence" as sources 
of inferential statements, and phrase their claims In terms of 
evaluative statements... 12 

That characterization very closely matches the rate regulation 
arguments. 

The criterion for PSC decisions is based in statutory law, 
which empowers the Commission to determine "just and reasonable 
rates of public service companies." "Just and reasonable" is 
further specified as rates 

which will result in an operating income to the public service 
company • • • • yielding, after reasonable deduction for depre- 
ciation and other necessary and proper expenses and reserves, a 
reasonable return upon the fair value of the company's property 
used and useful in rendering service to the public. 13 

By setting the criterion for decisions, the statute also 
functions as the prime determinant of acceptable types of evi- 
dence, relevance of evidence, and qualifications of those 
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* testifying. If the criterion is a "fair return on investment," 
then the relevant data must focus on accounting procedures, 
market trends, debt limits, ability to attract capital, rates 
of depreciation, and the multiple other kinds of information 
that seem to have become the special province of accountants 
and economists. The dominant mode of warrants in the quasi- 
judicial forum is likely to be analogical, comparing the present 
returns with previously authorized levels of some proposed new 
level which is advanced as being more fair. In the evidentiary 
hearings and in the opinions justifying the decisions, that is 
precisely what occurs. One summary taken (cimost at random) 
from a PSC opinion may illustrate this point. 

Matityaku Marcus, Professor of Economics at Rutgers 
University, testified in this proceeding on behalf 
of People's Counsel with respect to the fair and 
reasonable rate of return which [Baltimore Gas and 
Electric] should be permitted to earn on its invest- 
ment. Dr. Marcus noted that the testimony of Dr. 
Morton, the Company's rate of return witness, relies 
on the comparable earnings approach. In the appli- 
cation of this method, Dr. Morton places, he said, 
particular weight on the earnings of unregulated 
manufacturing industries, as reflected in the 
earnings of Moody's 125 Industrials and S & p's 
Industrials for 1965 to 1975, and for 1970 to 1975, 
range from 12.5 percent to 13.1 percent. This should 
be contrasted with the 14.0 to 14.5 percent return on 4/ 
equity recommended by Dr. Morton in this proceeding." 14 

While that evidence and reasoning, and those sources may 
be characteristic of the evidentiary hearings and opinions, they 
are certainly not representative of the argument's presented by 
the public. In the latter situation the witnesses are more 
likely to identify themselves an distraught consumers, retired 
persons, ministers, representatives of consumer groups, or 
local elected officials. The evidence is more likely to be 
anecdotal, successive utility bills showing increases, or 
generalized assertions about the economic hardships of some 
groups of customers. The claims usually advanced are that the 
proposed increase should be denied because people cannot af f ord 
to pay the bill, the company is mismanaged, the fuel-rate adjust- 
ment already constitutes an exorbitant increase, or the PSC is 
bowing to the demands of the companies at the expense of the 
public whom it was supposedly created to protect. 

For example, at one comparatively sedate hearing held in 
Annapolis, a delegate to the state legislature called a proposed 
hike reprehensible and very insensitive at this time with high 
inflation and people living on fixed incomes." As support he 
offered the following: 
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I would suggest that we take a hypothetical [caseji ; 
I have a lot of constituents who are living on fixed-'- ' 
incomes of |250 to $300 a month. Their rents are 
averaging $150 to $175 a month. That leaves them 
very little money for food. 

Now, if their utility rates go up, they could do 
two things, as their rent stays the same or goes up, 
they can either cut back on their food— which is a 
tragedy— or they can cut back on their heat.* 5 

An elderly woman argued against the increase in this wayt 

* have been doing everything possible to decrease my 
light bills. I have no more front porch light on to 
light the sidewalk and the area around my house, I 
cook vegetables for two days so that I just use the 
steamer on the second day so I don't have to use more 
electricity. We only have one room lighted in the 
evenings and our heat is always down to 65 degrees. 

In spite of her conservation efforts, she pointed out, "there 
has been a 25 percent increase in my electric bill even though I 
have gotten meager and wore meager. "1° Another witness, identi- 
fied as a representative of the Pasadena Improvement Association, 
proclaimed widespread lack of confidence in the PSC because the 
people feel it is useless to even show up and talk against 
something like this because it is certain to go through." 17 

The dominant common characteristic of such data and claims 
is irrelevancy for the atatutory criterion of a reasonable re- 
turn on the company's investment. The PSC decisions persistently 
cite the highly technical testimony of the expert witnesses, but 
rarely cite testimony gathered from the general public. To do 
otherwise would be to violate the statutory authority and invite 
legal reversal of the decision. As one commissioner told a 
public audience: 

The thing you have to consider, this is like a 
lawsuit. If the Commission were to make their 
decision based on emotion, then certainly the 
company could come down to Annapolis to the Court 
of Appeals and have it reversed. The evidence that 
they need to determine and make tbeir decision is 
based on those expert witnesses.*" 

Thus, the bulk of the public testimony being gathered outside 
the legal forum was denied relevance for the decision. But the 
kinds of data and claima which fit the legal criteria are not 
normally available to the "average" consumer. Even if available, 
tew have the economic training and linguiatic repertoire neces- 
sary to digest the data and formulate o p posing arguments. The 
pool of potentially "qualified" witnessed is reduced even further 
when one considers the considerable amount of time required for 
the undertaking. n 
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Finally, even if these hurdles are overcome, the public 
testimony i a suspect because it is not given under oath. As 
one Commissioner said: "these people are not under oath as an 
expert is. So they have an awful lot of latitude in what they 
say, without having to be responsible for what they say. "19 
In short, the public is precluded from meaningful direct parti- 
cipation in the decision. 

There is one possible exception to the hegemony of the 
company's financial conditions. In a 1965 Potomac Edison case, 
the hearing examiner included the following statement in the 
opinion: 

Being cognizant of the present economic situation 
as it exists in the Company's service area, the 
Examiner has recommended a rate of return which, 
while above the return recommended by Mr. Bernstein, 
is near the lower end of the zone of reasonable return. 
The ability of the Company's customers to pay increased 
electric is, to this extent, a valid consideration in 
arriving at a fair and reasonable rate of return. 20 

Upon appeal, the court specifically sanctioned that criterion 
when it proclaimed: 

Clearly, it was not inappropriate for the commission 
to consider local economic conditions in arriving at 
a reasonable rate of return. Inherent in the rate 
making process is a "balancing of the investor and 
the consumer interes ts ."21 

In spite of the court approval of an ability-to-pay cri- 
terion, I have been unable to find the rationale cited in sub- 
sequent PSC decisions. When I asked the Chief Hearing Examiner 
for guidance, he indicated that I was unlikely to find such 
language. He suggested the evidence that the Commission 
included the customer comments about ability to pay was to be 
found in the extent to which the decision came closer to the 
People s Counsel recommendation than to the company's request. 22 
At best, that is tenuous and ambiguous support for the claim 
that the public plays a meaningful role in the rate setting 
process. 



The Commissioner interviewed as part of this study expli- 
citly rejected "af f ordability" as a criterion within the purview 
of the PSC. The proferred rationale was twofold. First, U.S. 
Supreme Court rulings and Maryland statutes require "cost-of- 
service standards for rate setting, and prohibit the Commission 
from designing discriminatory rates. Second, an af fordability 
criterion would constitute a social program which the PSC is 
unqualified and unequipped to handle because they have no way 
to make the determination of who can afford it. To the extent 
that such a standard is legislatively implemented it would have 
to be administered by a social service agency, not the PSC. 23 



One of the more precise distinctions between the le*ral and 
political fields of argument Is to be found In the method of 
resolution of the dialectical conflict. In the legal field the 
decision Is typically a dlchotomoua choice of the claims of one 
side or the other, while policy field, arguments are typically 
resolved by consensus or compromise.^ McKerrow has noted that 
the decree of a decision's "reasonableness" Is a function of 
discourse that adhere to the "standards of rationality adopted 
by a communication community, " z 5 Zarefsky contended that It Is 
the "dialectical tension between the liberal and conservative 
presumptions which sustains political Institutions," end that 
claims which veer unabashedly toward either pole, without 
acknowledging and legitimizing the alternative presumption are 
likely to be dismissed as unreasonable.*" 

While the preponderance of characteristics of PSC proceed- 
ings, at both the forum and field levels of analysis, ere cast 
In the legal model, the decisions are unequivocally In public 
policy mode. It At a rare to find decisions which either accept 
all of the Increases requested, or deny any Increase at all. 
In fact, It Is almost as rare to find People *s Counsel arguing 
for complete denial of a request. In the one case I have found 
where that was a People's Counsel claim, they also presented a 
considerable number of contingency arguments of a need minimi- 
sation,*' 

If the companies and the Office of People's Counsel have 
learned to live with this Inconsistency, end accept the result- 
ing parameters of reasonableness, much of the public has not. 
For example, one Irate customer asserted i 

We've had It with you as a Public Service Commis- 
sion. You are supposed to protect the interests 
of us, the public. It's obvious you don't. 
5very year we come In with great numbers to plead 
that we can't take another rate Increase. Not 
one year, not one year have you totally rejected 
a request. So we are here tonight to let you 

know, once and for all, we are Just not going to 
stand for you representing any longer. 8 

Another witness proclaimed i 

We understand how the trip back for more money 
works. They come down and always ask for a rate 
they don't expect to get end you give them so 
much of It. So when they are asking for 17 per- 
cent, they are only asking for 10 percent* We 
know that. We know who wines and dlnas. 2 ? 

While these examples may be more volatile than the norm, they 
are representative of a persistent public perception that 
compromise decisions are unreasonable. 
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. i Rhetorical Level 

Within the parameters of the intent of this particular 
study, Venzel's rhetorical level of analysis is more difficult 
to apply. Since, as he suggests, there are innumerable contexts 
tor arguing, the rhetorical perspective seems particularly 
pertinent for case studies, and less useful for descriptive/ 
critical examination of a field, or for examining the public's 
participatory role in the field. Nevertheless, with that 
reservation in mind, the following speculations are offered for 
consideration. 

Bitzer has noted that rhetorical discourse comes into 
existence as a fitting response to a situation. 30 it may be 
JJjat major situational exigencies occasioned by events like the 

?ui embargo, or the most recent break-up of AT&T are respon 

sible not only for major increases in attendance at the public 

u?4 n88 » but also invite significantly different forms of 
public utterance such as threat, mass demonstration and hanging 
in effigy. Yet, as the previous analysis shows, these forms of 
argument are specifcally denied impact on decisions made within 
the rate-setting field. 

As Gronbeck has noted, "individuals argue with each other 
from within role definitions (unless, of course, they are in- 
volved in some form of legitimation crisis, in which case they 
may well argue about the role definitions themselves. .. )"3l 
Ha virig been denied access to power within the rules of the es- 
tablished forum, the public may seek to change the role defini- 
tions. This would account for testimony which accuses the com- 
missioners of being "wined and dined" and of representing the 
utilities instead of regulating them. The rules perspective 
of the rhetorical environment may also account for the periodic 
recurrence -of calls for an elected Public Service Commission 
and for political pressure on the Governor to appoint commis- 
sioners who-are more receptive to the consumer's view. Rather 
than change their responses to conform to the field, the public 
may attempt to change the rules of the field to fit the response 

If, like Lucaites, we view legitimation as a "social 
rhetorical process through which public advocates seek to pro- 
duce a state of mass political consciousness which might be 
described best as 'public trust,'" 3 * tnen there ig evidence that 
some in the PSC see the public hearings as an arena for a 
rhetoric of legitimation. In separate interviews, two years 
apart, the Chief Hearing Examiner and one of the commissioners 
offered very similar views which can be summarized as a three- 
fold function of the public sessions: (1) to gather comments 
for the record; (2) to allow cathartic public expression; and 
U; to educate the public about the powers and the procedures 
of the Commission. 

As shown in the preceeding analysis, gathering comments 
and allowing cathartic expression are not synonymous with using 
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those arguments in the decision-making process. Of course, 
another response is that it is the function of the Office of 
People s Counsel to represent the public in the balancing of 
consumer and investor interests. That may oe true, but it 
begs ths question of the public's role in the decision-making 
process. 

It is in the "educational" function that the legitimation 
purpose emerges most clearly. Commissioner Hamilton was more 
explicit when he stated: 

"Some of them [the public] feel it's a waste of 
their time. It really isn*t .... Quite often 
it puts them where they understand the process. 
It helps by them being a participant, regardless 
of the effect on what the decision may be .... 
If nothing else, they sec. the commissioners as 
real people. " JJ 

Thus, the public role is transformed from a source-participant 
to receiver-participant. The irony is that this occurs in a 
forum that is statutorily mandated to serve data gathering. 

In short, it would seem that situational exigencies give 
impulse to arguments which are available to the public, but out- 
side the field. These arguments, in turn, engender PSC responses 
which seek to legitimize the forthcoming decision and the com- 
missioners' authority and obligation to reject most of the 
arguments advanced by the public. 

SUMMARY 

It has been my contention that the public frustration and 
anger is at least partially a function of the hybrid-field char- 
acteristics of the regulatory argumentation. The preponderance 
of legal characteristics at both the forum and field levels sets 
an expectation of a dichotomous choice— increase or do not in- 
crease the rates. When the compromise decision is issued, it 
contradicts that expectation and, even though it might be 
closer to the public's position than that of the utility, it 
violates the public's standard of reasonableness. The violation 
may be further compounded by the absence of specific acknowledg- 
ment of the arguments presented by the public and by the rhetoric 
of legitimation advanced in a setting ostensibly intended for 
gathering arguments. The end result is public disillusion and 
bitterness, and charges of collusion and violation of the public 
trust. 

In light of the weight placed on the data from financial 
experts, and the arguments advanced by lawyers representing the 
staff, company and People's Counsel, it is questionable whether 
the public hearings serve a meaningful role in the balancing of 
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consumer and investor interests. In other words, it seems 
warranted to concur with Goodnight that the field has grown at 
£ %i? Pe T °K th ? public domai "- U "">ains for other research 
an f„om^v ne or h ^ h ^ the " ar V land P"°lic Service Commission is 
an anomoly, or whether the same hybrid-field characteristics 

in genera?? 8 '° br0 " d " a "" a ° f "8ula?ory agencies 
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PRAGMATICS OF MEANING 

B. Aubrey Fisher 
University of Utah 



"[M leanings are based on perceptions. They are Internal 
Information. They are part of the products of perception."' 

"Words don't mean, people mean. Meanings are In people. 
They are the Internal reactions of the human organism to 
Its environment. " z 

"'[Mjeanlng': the attachment of Importance or significance 
to something."'' 

Information theory succeeds In "eliminating the subject of 
meaning from the study of communication." 4 

The concept of meaning may be the most pervasive concept In all of 
communication study. Virtually every textbook In virtually every area 
li?T ,n1 ^ t1on 1n ? ludes s «» discussion of meaning. Each of the above 
comments, for example, comes from a current textbook In communication 
and each s based on the currently popular penological ™ns wh?ch 

SSS™ I2. B ! C 5«SJ t0d i y 5 th1n U ng about huwn communication. ?h1s 
paper employs a different perspective to Inform our thinking about the 
nature of meaning and, indirectly, of human communication. The present 
perspective, -pragmatics/ Is admittedly less well known but Is probacy 
more valuable when attempting to understand and explain the complexities 
Inherent In the study of communication and of argument. COfl, P |ex1t1 * s 

♦^„*I!!?^ 1SCUSSl0n fl J *Vl paper w111 throu 9h the traditional 

of developing argument: definition, application. 
in fi^ll C ?J i0 ?J- F1 / St ' the 1,111 1nclud « definitions Important 
s^onS f P cat1o y f P«9wt1sm to the study of human ccmmunlStlw? 
Second, I will apply pragmatics to the concept of meaning, particularly 
meaning In argument or argumentation. The paper will con£l Sa>w1 th a 
J! C "1J r^ f , thC ^"""^ tp-rtlculari; the increased compTexltJ of 

PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATICS 

t ?![?iT at l5 Perspective of human communication has been developed 
s^s)^n^° n lU SySt fT l ^ ory Specifically, a theo" of ?{S S 
^5:™;! J h ? P" 1105 ^^ of pragmatism 6 . Although many 
Ivan^iT a ES ly1n ? a i pra9>Wt l c Perspective to human^camiuTilcatlon are 
aval able, the seminal work of Gregory Bate son's "Palo Alto group"? 

tSSMSMi^f^h 8 ^" 56 for " nd erstand1ng the conceptual and 
tneoretical basis of such a perspective. A pragmatic perspective 
advocates no particular method of Inquiry. i„ fact a vIS of 
quantitative and qualitative methodologies are used by conta&raiy 
researchers In their observations of coUinlcatl^ 
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The following discussion Is Intended not as a definitive depiction 
of a pragmatic perspective of human communication,* but as an admittedly 
generalized description. Further, the principles of pragmatism and open 
system theory are applicable to communication In a variety of different 
ways. Hence, the discussion that follows 1s Intended as a description 
of "a" pragmatic perspective rather than "the" pragmatic perspective. I 
Intend to keep this discussion at a rather high level of abstraction so 
that It Incorporates a broad variety of theoretical conceptualizations 
and methodological applications. 

Thought and Action 

Perhaps the most central proposition of pragmatism Is the specific 
relationship between human thoughts (cognition, rationality) and actions 
Ibehaviors). Significant to understanding the relation between thoughts 
and actions Is the principle of summum bonum — "reference to the final 
end of action, not to be confused with reference to merely "practical 
effects which are actually encountered In experience."* This 
principle stipulates that the only way humans have to cope with their 
world Is through the Interplay of belief and doubt In an ultimately 
rational process of human thought. But belief can have existence only 
In the presence of doubt. Since experience has no opposite, no 
counterpart to the reality of experience, then experience Is basically 
unknowable as a long lasting belief. In other words, a generalization 
based merely on experiences does not lead to "belief" but to "habit." at 
best. 

Thought (or belief) la significant only when one is willing to act 
upon It under conditions that Involve some risk that Is, doubt. As 
Pelrce phrases It, The elements of every concept enter Into logical 
thought at the gate of perception and make their exit at the gate of 
purposive action; and whatever cannot show Its passports at both those 
two gates Is to be arrested as unauthorized by reason." 9 Pragmatics 
thus marries form and function, time and space. They are Inseparable 
and reflexive. Perceptual judgment no more leads to action than action 
leads to perception. Perception Is meaningless and unknowable without 
the presence of purposive action." And purposive action Is action that 
^"fi^VT. f1na ' 5 nd * \ soms *e» n1n 9- The principle of summum bonum 
can thus be Interpreted as "purposive action." "meaningful action/ or 
interpreted action. And action, defined through this principle, thus 
becomes the focal point of human rationality. 

Pragmatics takes Into consideration perception, cognition, belief, 
and other psychological concepts as relevant to the process of human 
communication. But the one constant that absolutely must be Included In 
any and every conceptualization of communication Is action, purposive 
action. The first pragmatic principle of human communication, then, can 
be phrased: Behaviors (actions) are the phenomena of study necessary 
for understanding human communication . * 

Holism 

A first principle of system theory 1s that of holism, that a system 
is a whole which functions as a whole by virtue of the Interdependence 
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* n Zl I ""I 1 ?" "'I 1 " the P«V*<«Hst1c assumption that the 
system can b« adequately understood by reductionist or decomposition « 
that Is, by analyzing the parts or factors that make up theiystei. In 
fact, hoi sm stipulates that a system can be adequately understood only 
through discovering nature of the triple Interdependence a^ong the ' 
^n^I.l! s S°"P onent subsystems, and Its environing suprasysteais. The 
ShTTS^iS? ^ prov1de th ? ex1stence of system! Nt only 

" hen htMn communication is the system of interest, such as two 

E2&L5 9,9 S d '5 «»""«t1oii, the Individual human beings are tht 
component subsystems, of course. They are related or connected with 

a:. K « s^7«wr 

In the pattern or sequence of behaviors -- that Is, the KnowaD,e on,y 
^S C f 1on V Furthewore. that pattern Is significant only when 
Placed In a broader sequence of actions and time frame ?th* 

tSSFSSL ■JFeXlV' th,t I SyStm "JllSS within a 
larger system and contains many subsystems nested within it. 

.ad. USiiSr 1 K ,9 ?*5 1c P r1nc, P'e of human communication, then, can be 

„"i i j _ u15 r over tne weanin g / significance o f time* rfMB.n,/.an u . 

may be significant in one m „ text and Insig nificant In another' 51 

Keallty and Evolution 

of ItsIl'fP™?^^ ?°J h nM,1n ? 11 » (existence of an object In and 

Important for human comaunlcatlon is abduction. * "° St 

nf ».n!!rl ( We l Clt TJ""^ 0 the » bd uct1ve creation of reality as a process 
dint il I" 9 T ,1U >'- 12 Hu "«" Hfe <s fundamental^, process o? 
aiVma^s^ 

no? n d1scove?]!? ° f the * Is an act o* indention,- 
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Me begin this effort after Meaning In a state of confusion or maximum 
uncertainty. As ttt act and continue to act over tine, 'we spon develop a 
history of actions which we then punctuate or organize frito "meaningful" 
patterns which 1s our Interpretation or definition of reality. In Its 
ultimate form, this principle of enacted reality through retrospective 
sensemaklng has been stated as "How do I know what I think until I hear 
what 1 have to say?" 

Reality Is thus a process that occurs over time. It begins with 
actions, proceeds through a sequence of actions, and ends with the human 
creation of an understanding of reality through retrospectively making 
sense of those actions. Reality construction fls a process of reducing 
uncertainty from a large list of possible Interpretations to some level 
of meaning — that Is, a manageable level of uncertainty. At this most 
fundamental level, pragmatic meaning Is similar to the conceptualization 
of meaning In Information theory 13 — a process of reducing 
alternative Interpretations to some workable Interpretation or 
definition. In fact, the concept of meaning (reconceptual Ized as 
uncertainty reduction) Is absolutely central to Information theory. And 
that Is why the assertion that Information theory eliminates the subject 
of meaning from the study of communication seems so absurd. Its major 
contribution to the stu4y of communication Is the reconceptual Izatl on of 
meaning. 

The third pragmatic principle of human communication, then, can be 
Phrased To understand communicati on Is to "make sense" of the patterns 
of Interactive Dehavtor sret respectively . In fact, now that di*ru**in n 
has led to these three pragmatic principles of human communication, we 
can add two additional principles by Inference. Both of these final 
pragmatic principles are less descriptive that comparative. That Is. 
the principles define pragmatics by Indicating how this perspective 
differs from other perspectives used to understand the process of human 
communication: A pragmatic view of communication Involves asking "How 
behavior «eans7 "i 3. rather than (syntactics) "what does behavior mean?' 
?.rL (5CW ? nt . 1c ! ) " Wiat d 0 peop1e b * tn * 1r behavior*" And, finally/ 
Others look for causes; pr agmatlsts look at events and patterns of those 
events, others ask "whvV": pragmatlsts ask " So what? " 50252 

PRAGMATICS OF MEANING IN ARGUMENT 

Since the publication of Prlnclpla Mathematlca shortly after the 
turn of the century, philosophers have sought to develop a system of 
formal Izlng arguments used In dally social life. Toulmln's trladlc 
formulation^ at 0 ne time seemed to provide the answer to the problem 
of formalizing arguments-ln-use but has since proved quite 
unsatisfactory. Pragmatics also does not provide for a formal structure 
of what probably 1s unformallzable. In fact, Its emphasis on the 
Inseparability of form and function would prohibit a general logic of 
marketplace arguments. However, pragmatics does focus study on the 
Interpretation of meaning In such a way as to provide some general 
assistance for Interpreting the usefulness, If not the validity, of 
arguments n-use. This discussion attempts to apply pragmatics to the 
concept of meaning and Illustrate that application In terms of the 
meaning of argument. 
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Context — Meaning In use 



askln2 f W- k l!ltM e !?i" sc "« th,n 9 ,s ,"° re 'nfoiwttw to leaning than 
a Dro?ess J „™5 ? I*; / 0r « x »P le ; Psychology defines waning as 
a process of perception and locates Meaning In the Mind of an Individual 
human being. Ph losophy (logic) defines Waning as a fori Ir structure 

Is c°.?1ci^ "1 ! thln T 1,ng,U9e ' "thS.ticJr'Tto 

a pragmatic perspective defines Meaning In . pattern of „ter««on IT 

Iftta rlSEM ^?" tS ' Th ? l0CUS of "■»«"" «lso Lflnls "he naS?e 
SL^nnT*!^ l* ich is essen «»l to the concept of Meaning. Locatlna 
■tndl^h*?! hU "f 1 1 " ,nd "tOMatlcally define? context « n ore human 9 
712 t\V Ch a ! social or Cultu ™l norms and values. Locating MeanTna In 
the pattern of events automatically defines context as event! stch ?hi? 
society and culture become definable In terMsTt7me-bou„u prlncJpleS 

laraer 0 ?^ f^V^I [ ses e«nts. Larger contexts by definition mean 
Pattern — Reduction of Uncertainty 

as/ass trssarS w«awsassi s 

iX'ubnf 0 SH5W^ of 

of diSK! ca j5^sySn!;,"iS ™t s , s „°. f h ei, " ,n % t,on - rather th<n »« 

It Is the presence of too ™ll 11 . ? *" , ? sence of ■ Mn,n » so ™ch as 

BjeasgSSSBSSBai. 
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as potential alternatives. The Information-processing human has no Idea 
whether meaning] , mean1ng2. mean1ng3. . .or meaning- Is 
appropriate or accurate. Uncertainty, the state of Insufficient 
information to choose among alternatives, characterizes the absence of 
meaning. Information Is necessary to eliminate some meanings as 
Inappropriate or Inaccurate. The human goes through the process of 
acquiring Information In order to reduce alternative meanings to some 
level of reasonable uncertainty. A state of "certainty," In the sense 
of eliminating all alternatives but one, 1s probably an Ideal state 
never achieved In "real life." And even If such a state did Indeed 
occur, It would be temporary. The process of uncertainty reduction 
never ends- and often Includes periods of increased uncertainty. 
Pragmatic doubt 1; Inherently omnipresent throughout the process of 
uncertainty reduction. 

Humans process Information over time as events occur. The process 
of reducing uncertainty 1s ii process of making connections between and 
among events. It follows that the minimum number of events necessary 
for uncertainty reduction to occur Is three: the event, the event that 
precedes It. and the event that follows It. Realistically, of course. 
HI 8 ";!! are . COnS i lnt ly occurring, and many more than three events are 
considered. But some context of events Is minimally essential In the 
process; therefore, three events are absolutely necessary whenever anv 
human being engages In meaning. The pattern of events? thf cSnnSctlSXs 
between events, provide Information to reduce equivocality. 

Sensemakl ng — Inference through A bductlnn 

A pragmatic perspective Inherently endows the human actor and the 
process or human communication with rationality. Traditionally we have 
come to understand rationality as form or s tructu re "resentl naYSSmSnt? 
two or more premises and a conclusion. A traditional understanding of 
the forms of argument Includes but two: Induction and deduction. The 
application of pragmatics to forms of argument results In the addition 
?lV5.!r?4l 0r ?\ abduc J ion ; w « relatively familiar with Induction 
n^« U ^ 1 °^ bu 5. so,B ; what 1ess 50 with ■Muctlon. Essentially, the 
?I?n™ff?I abdu J t J 0n Jj ■ Pro?"* drawing Inferences from available 
Information contained In premises, similar to Induction and deduction, 
but differing from deduction In that the Inference Is not necessitated 
by the premises. But abduction also differs from UJuctlon In that the 
Il?p^i COnClUS ^ 15 "2 * «™«»»«on or inclus^ 
ImTTS, 1 K Prop ?, rt l M# . Abdu e tion lMds Inferential^ to a conclusion 
Silf^«^^fil5 d *l! n ■Wrthu.J- Specifically, ab/luctlon leads to an 
abdlctlSn wUUil * gencralization - Induction generalizes, and 

An « Xin P le "l9 ht best Illustrate the formal difference between the 
rational processes of Induction and abduction, I see an apple fall from 
• trM - 1 Jl 50 observe rocks fall down a mountainside. After numerous^ 
nstances of observing falling objects. I may use Induction In SSSmS 

lf f lL S Ti aT^l! 15 ! 0 " l! b0Ut fa111ng 0bi * ct *? 1 l00k at *•» s?«11iHt1es 
of the objects that I have observed exhibiting falling behavior. I thus 

O^^S^lil W tt and volu "* when nSrsupporteS" 
On the other hand. I might employ the process of abduction to draw some 
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Inference from the sane events or premises. I night Infer that there Is 
. some principle, called -gravitation," tha t serves to explain the events 
- of falling rocks. X then continue the process of observing additional 

e 12 n iV^ in or 1 er J° define and «Ww tne explanatory Inference that 
created the construct of gravitation. Newton, we can say, engaged In a 
process of abduction as he developed his Inference concerning the force 
of gravitation. 9 

Prattle rationality Is always a process of organizing available 
Information In order to draw Inferences. It Is a process of drawing 
inferences on the basis of waking sense of available Information. It Is 

IS22Hf ien S a I ly 1 pr S^ e " Sf or ?? n1z1 "9 ^ents so that a conclusion may be 
drawn. But praputlc rationality also Implies that one essential to any 

m^L^I ?? lV he K! n S 1p I 6 °t doubt ' M1tnout tne Presence of doubt, 
t„ ,, rj^ e ]i e I 1s u "' 1lte |r t0 P 1 ** • significant role In human actions 
fiyl SuM^r f OI T! 1y contains little doubt and Is 

nr np^lM^? •■J 1 "" 1 """*- * n Induced Inference Is similar to habit 
or generalization from experiences and Is thus not particularly of value 

if TZlin^ 9 hm * n iCt !? ns - Infe ™*« il3 rSilt frff J process 6 
of abduction, however, continue to possess doubt and are llkelv to be 

?h^^ Se r^n^e n ^ n e t l? Ued fUtyre beh8Vl0r " hUBan " W tteiallillS of 

The focus on events occurring In context automatically d re timet th. 
In time. Me cannot Interpret the meaning of an event until after It h« 
2o C «T?; " e " nn ° t / n i erpret the — "<"9 of an event unt 1 le are oble 

,«V" the 5 0ntext of other event * »"er they have also occurred 
Rationality, particularly abduction, Is not unllkepuzzle solvit it 

he V0 lv V e e nts Su„ e ~,n1na rg, ^J 1ng ' MntS ! nt0 P»"ern thlt'e" dow " 
punctuation ' i?l raHnnli^ PP0CeSS « ° f Prizing, typically called 
«h«..iH "I « " t ) on » 1 Process of retrospective sensemaklng and 
should not be confused (as some communication scholars have done? I?th 

"r se ^ ns£ S |c1n f a hU,,, ?^ ^ PtU}n ' "™*>"™ Un^lr^lt^l^ 
PepSTonTpben^^^^ 

IMPLICATIONS 
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view of communication does Indeed lead to fresh Ideas and understanding 
of communication. The following discussion will treat two Implications 
that grow directly out of a pragmatic perspective: The second of these 
Implications Is, by far, the more Important Implication and will receive 
the most attention. 

Values 

^ / r »9W«t1c meaning, you will recall, weds Into an Inseparable unity 
the form and function, time and space, of events and human actions. An 
event has no form or structure Inland of Itself but, rather? takes on 
formal charactl sties when place. In the context of events and seen as a 
fundamental part of a pattern. Events may be structured in anj nUmbeV 
^Hni^Ar f0r * eXi, " plet cau "-«ffect, antecedent-subsequent, simultaneity, 
E JS?:ii 1 T 1n9 ' T 9 other ?* The st ™*ural component of meaning ' 
even ""TlfiS. n ffi? M ! ^7 U S functi ° nal component. The meanlng'of 
tltntl u^ ZnlrH *u* Ww *L c<»ies from human action - functional 

ttlnnl ^2 ard J° fejee, the extrinsic meaning of any -thing" may 
change considerably as the functional events evolve iver time. Further. 

"oSt^Sf m2«1nS. the mMin9 ° f iRy th1 " 9 1S " valUe/ thc *«*«<»1 

i~J?* $ J° r 1ns J ance » » materialistic object, a metal, a physical 
element. The meaning we have of gold takes Into account Its nhWleal 
properties atomic weight, yellow 9 colo?! mil eab111t?"etcf ) Cut iuo 
recognizes its "value" as a medium of exchange. Typically we tend to 
see values as a product of human attributions. Humans, we s£, place 
SiShiSlV gold ^. We " k ourselves, "Mhy do the people valui Sol d so 

Seffi f L SC r e ' r hi S s - Because U "* ts " "UcHoni;, 

pernaps. Because It can be exchanged for so many ooods and «.rvir*c 
perhaps. But this view of "values!- tKgh°SnSl? l.^rSfilly'&t 
llf. ! JSrfSf?* C fun S t1ons - D The apocalyptic novel of American 
I1UI nuclear holocaust, Alas Babylon , relates the Incident of 
one man who was found dead of radioactive poisoning contained In gold he 

"£ T* 1 ^ N « 90ld had no functLal "II" In ?M? 
P °u,Xi Tl d# ""contaminated food and gasoline were extraordinarily 
valuable, but gold was of little use, even as a medium of exchange. 

1mJt2*Z!KJlf PUr ! ly Penological process separate from the 
impact of functional events Is not an adequate explanation of value 

world prior to nuclear war) that no longer existed. He attributed value 
hi ?2.Vh n . the Jf s1s A f P«*»«« Unction, but on the basis Tf 
SJJJ^S** J h,t . he cont1nued to carry around with him In hirmlnd. He 
attributed »,lue to the gold by falling to take Into account the events 

!2„22iS2«?* ,nd h r ,n ,ct1ons functioned toward the metal. The 
psychological view of values would ask, "Why do people kill for goldr 
The.psychologlcal answer would be. "Because people attribute »,i2e to 
-W^S ! 1e V f Value would "trospectlvely make sense If 
events and Infer that gold has significant value because people kill for 
U ; J ne cruc1al P ri 9«»t1c characteristic of value In meaning, then Is 
not that humans attribute value to an object (such as gold or concept 
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(such as freedom), but that every object of concept has some level of 
value that Is determined by events relevant to it. Most Important of 
those events are fcfce human actions toward It. 

The example of gold Is obviously contrived. It discusses "error" 
JLi!l2!! 9h ?2 1 £ P ra ^* ttcs could uncover the fact that the poor soul who 
hoarded gold had made an error In judgment (value). Every perspective 

?n h2 f JiIJ!2 SL^iC 1 ? 9 woul ? r ? !,der thls SMW J"d9iient. But the point 
to be gleaned from that example Is not the mere presence of an error In 
one s meaning. In fact, "error" In meaning or Interpretations Is simply 
not significant. More Important Is the function of pragmatic doubt and 
Its role n assessing value In meaning. For the human actor, reality 

£,i? S ^ tl0r V tha 3 1s * ■""H 1 is 1 stru 99 le that culminates In action. 
But human action does not eradicate doubt; that action occurs In Its own 
context and Is subject to further Interpretation In a constant state of 
changing events and pattern of events - a constant state of "becoming." 
But the meanings wllf continue to change as events change, only «ana 
if the actor continues to hold doubt and continues to "mean." 

«f *1V? S ire !? US 1nt ?r pretat1ons of "w*" 1 ^ contained In the pattern 
ffcfT a 5J 1 2 ns - T t? y ! nvolve the " flnal «" d " of »ct1on that goes 
SKSnJJji 1 !??? 1 * 1 ? f ra S t1cal ? ffect of 5«" n act1on « d "tends a Ull 
existential action Into "purposive action" or "meaningful action" or n 

Ettf^ffi. 15 P? 1 ?" *"**«™"y- humans'cann^t^he 1 " 
tact of their action, but they can doubt the value of their action in 
other words, belief and abstraction of value are products of lending 
which occurs after action. A value Is the result of a ration.? 
of retrospectively .aklng sense fro.', 5 pattern of events Hal SeTloo 

laC £55 VrM d1 T tly f» ""on. Thererorer. 

value results fro* the rational process of abduction. oraaMzlna ewnt< 
to fom an inference that creates and contains the abs trie t' value nl 
concept of "values." viewed pragmatically, is consistent with a rational 
process and central to the concept of waning as enacted. 

Paradox 

SX& ASSET9 ttrst2sffi$S5& 

n £nPr Sen v!? Ce iS , J be n 5i! her tnie nor f «l". but it mst be one or'the 

?n si.t£ent is P IS t J k mr 1$ SVln9 S,S sUtm >"* " « 
fll,»h » nt is f£lse .' then the Person Is saying that he Is t»iilnu th» 
truth. A conmon paradox and a current object of study m the 9 

^ r ani„nJfJ SS °J 1a S D d w1th the Hent « 1 ^search JnstfStH? Palo Alto Is 
rntn„?^ Ul0n . t0 f e »•»'"■"«« ■ " " you respond to the coawnd bS 
changing your behavior, you aren't being spontaneous. But IfTou la no re 

Xs y °The d ~ u t 1 C t h ? n9e y ° Ur beh »<o^n^ou US con?1n t ue f no? U be ng 
oTthe^tlin. 15 ' ClMr piridox " 1 nsun ° f sense 
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Some communication scholars have become Intrigued with the concept 
of paradox but have failed to take advantage of the pragmatic Imperative 
present in a paradox. They tend to see paradox as a mere contradiction 
of conflicting Information. For example, authors of several currently 
popular textbooks In Interpersonal communication have Illustrated their 
definition of paradox with the example of conflicting meanings emanating 
from multichannel presentations: verbal communication says Vm noised* 
and nonverbal behaviors say "I'm nervous." A pragmatic paradox contains 
a single meaning, two elements of which are both true and Inconsistent 
with each other* The multichannel contradiction of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior contains two meanings that are certainly Inconsistent with each 
other, but both meanings are not true. One 1s true; one Is false. The 
problem Is not a paradox, but a decision as to which of two meanings to 
accept. Perhaps "Irony" Is a better descriptor of this situation. 

Paradoxes of meaning have typically been associated with pathology, 
particularly schizophrenia. However, the same therapists who associated 
double binds with mental Illness have Insisted that paradoxes also have 
Important mpllcatlons for all of communication and human behavior." 
^r*?^^?^ P*"**!" 1 "eanlngs are much more common than we might 
IJ *5 1nk * Second » we tend to equate paradoxes to quickly with a 
problem that must be overcome, rather than understanding how paradoxes 
«UE! 2" 1 ? °Si r ? or 7 a ir cowwnlcatlve behavior. Third, the paradox Is 
c2S ffJI 11 "? 1 ! I" 51 ??* 1n J? d « v « lo P* n 9 communicative skill ind. at the 
same time, maintains the rational human process of understanding a world 
that Is often nonratlonal. 

Finding ourselves In a situation that we have defined as containing 
a paradoxical meaning Is often a learning process affecting how we act 
«* re '* F ir S xa "P le » P» r » dox leads to confusion, and confusion 
h!Lf?E f1 u\°i f W *? ! ro ttP*" 11 * ""aware.™ Among other 
benefits. Watzlawlck points out that our confusion resulting from 

para ?°.\l§ ad f us t0 fresh and creative ways of conceptualizing 

tha J JV-WM our Senses Ind our 
attention to detail."'" It Is certainly true that we know little 

communication. We have spent so much time and effort on forms of 
meaning that we have tended to Ignore the functions of meaning 

C^fcl!^ P I i 2 Bt J C ! unct1ons - COP* 1 * with paradoxical meanings may 
be the key to understanding communicative competence, too. 

CONCLUSION 

-.iI e V ea T S a ?°. Lar I y 6rossber 9 asserted that various alternatives 

M.n£?!5 n !S! t I 0 ?, th 5 0iy c ? uld be E hrised °* f1111 "9 *" the appropriate 
blanks of the following sentence: /Communication Is the of 
meaning between Individuals through "2T several 

lEliJTJE !IL P S SS<bl6 4 fr S? thi l generic sentence. One. Grossberg 
limits the term "communication theory" to Interpersonal settings Two 
Grossberg places the concept of meaning at the very cent" of the 
as^t: C4t1Ve process - More lB »Po r tantly. though. Grossberg goes on to 

[0]ne can adequately summarize the diversity of 
responses that have been given to the question of 
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communication with three phrases: (1) correspondence 
through exchange, (2) sharing through emergence, and 
(3) constitution through Interpretation. 22 

Grossberg's analysis of communication theory suggests that all the 
alternative perspectives on human communication are reducible to three: 
a psychomechanlstlc theory ("correspondence through exchange"), a psycho* 
social theory ("sharing through emergence"), and a psychotranscendental 
theory ( constitution through interpretation"). The discerning reader 
will undoubtedly discover a common thread of psychologist that permeates 
all of communication theory, according to Grossberg's analysis. Hissing 
from any of Grossberg's three phrases Is anything that could be grossly 
Interpreted as representing a pragmatic perspective. 

No one (least of all, I) should experience surprise by a persistent 
tendency of our society to emphasize a psychological view of humans. We 
are comfortable and familiar with the psychological notions, even when 
y^ 0 ?!. 1 always u nder *tand them In all their Freudian Implications. We 
Mice the mystery of not knowing all the secrets of the human mind, even 

!£?!!„eSi! re oft 5 n ! f I a1d tha £ th1$ 1ack of knowledge will lead us to be 
defenseless against dangers from, say, television advertising. Yes, we 

]! V S.i?iVS c f 0l0fl,cal soc1et y» ind pragmatlsts often find difficulty 
In getting their message across to an obstinate audience. Perhaps one 
*l£V° FSliVf W !J h J* 0 " 061 *'* generic statement of cotmmjnl cation 
theory and fill In the blanks with a pragmatic Interpretation. That 
statement wou d then read. "Communication^ the creation of meaning 
between Individuals through cooperatively enact1nTTheTF"real1ty ." 
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A CONSTRUCTIVIST APPROACH TO MEANING : 
IN DEFENSE OF INTERPRETATION 

Claudia L. Hale 
Iowa State University 



One particular issue which has intrigued a variety of the- 
orists involved in the different social sciences is the system 
by which individuals derive or achieve meaning with respect to 
the world around them. Numerous attempts have been made to 
clarify the concept of meaning and the processes involved in 
an individual's efforts to make his/her world meaningful! how- 
ever, those efforts have failed to produce a commonly accepted 
understanding of either the concept or the nature of the proc- 
esses involved. What does seem clear is that theory develop- 
ment within the communication discipline is greatly impacted 
by theorists* implicit and explicit assumptions concerning 
meaning. The concepts of argument and arguing provide excel- 
1 ? nt u examples of reaearcn and theory development concerns 
which are responsive to a priori notions of the relationship 
between communication and meaning. If a particular theorist 
defines meaning as a cultural creation or "given" aspect of 
any interactional context, then arguments and the process of 
arguing are most profitably examined as products of the cul- 
ture (micro and/or macro), not of the individuals involved. 
If, however, meaning is seen as residing within the individu- 
al, perhaps responsive to but certainly not determined by any 
particular cultural milieu, then arguments and arguing are 
best examined from the viewpoints of the individuals involved 
in the focal interactions. 

The intent of this paper is to present but a single view 
as to the nature of the communication-meaning relationship. 
The perspective presented has its roots in the paradigm of con- 
structivism. The constructivist approach to communication has 
involved an articulation of the relationship between social 
cognition and communication development/competence. Construc- 
tivism recognizes the intrinsic character of the communication- 
meaning relationship by the very nature of the definition of- 
fered for the word "communication"! "the process by which 
shared meaning is created". Thus, the constructivist begins 
from a stance which places meaning as central to the communica- 
tive act. Beyond that definitional specification, a fundamen- 
tal assertion of constructivism has been that individuals ap- 
proach their worlds through ongoing processes of interpreta- 
tion. An individual's actions (communications) are hypothes- 
ized as reflecting, though not necessarily mirroring, those 
personal interpretations, i.e., those private meaning-making 
processes. 
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In order to accomplish the goal assumed by this paper, 
two related issues must be broached: (1) the role of interpre- 
tation in the process of creating meaning and in the communica- 
tion process, and (2) the role of the communication theorist/ 
researcher in defining that communication-meaning relation- 
ship. The general position advocated by constructivism and re- 
views of research done jdthin the constructivist framework are 
described elsewhere. Thus, the present discussion will be 
limited to those aspects of the constructivist perspective 
specifically relevant to the interaction between meaning and 
communication. 

INTERPRETATION, MEANING, AND COMMUNICATION 

A variety of perspectives exist concerning the nature of 
meaning in the context of communication. The pragmatic posi- 
tion, for example, emphasizes "aspects of understanding that 
are 'common* to the communicators". within the pragmatic 
perspective, meaning is thought to be evident in patterns of 
behavior (particularly in redundant patterns of behavior). Co- 
ordinated management of meaning, on the other hand, looks to 
rules and meta-rulea as vehicles through which coordination of 
behavior is enabled, relationships are established and main- 
tained, and, thus, interaction is made meaningful. 

The constructivist perspective views meaning, as it is re- 
lated to communication, as an individual sense-making process. 
The data for that sense-making are the verbal and nonverbal 
cues perceived by the individual, but the sense-making itself 
is interpretation. Within this approach to human functioning, 
knowledge is seen as rooted in the individual and the individu- 
al's socially constituted symbolic structures. while 
■events" exist apart from the individual, an individual can 
come to know those events only through his/her own perceptual 
and interpretive processes. These perceptual and interpretive 
processes are responsive to, but not predetermined by, the in- 
dividual's cultural milieu. 

Four fundamental assumptions of constructivism are rele- 
vant to the present discussion. Taken individually, the four 
are relatively simple, straightforward assertions. As a collec- 
tive whole, they constitute the presuppositions of constructiv- 
ist theory and research. In order to establish the proposed re- 
lationship between meaning and interpretation, each of these 
assumptions needs to be briefly explored. 

The first assumption is that humans are active perceiv- 
erB and interpreters of their environments . Essentially, the 
constructivist position demands that individuals be viewed as 
integrally involved in the process of creating meaning. In 
contrast to mechanistic conceptualizations of human beings as 
passive recipients of external stimuli, constructivism empha- 
sizes a definition of humans as active organisms. Individuals 
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are seen as being the sources of acts, and meaning is the pro- 
duct of individual cognitive processes. 

The cognitive processes or "interpretive schemes*' 6 
which guide individual sense-making are, themselves, subject 
to growth and change. Development of an individual 1 s socio-cog- 
nitive system is seen as a product of the interaction of the 
individual and his/her milieu. The nature of the development 
which occurs is defined as involving change (growth) in both 
the quantity and the quality of the constructs or schemes 
available to and employed by the individual. In this respect, 
constructivism draws upon the theoretic position advanced by 
Heins Werner in his assertion that cognitive development is 
a process involving movement from a condition of relative glo- 
bality and non-differentiation of cognitive structures to a 
state of increasing differentiation, articulation, and hier- 
archic organisation, with development and change in the indi- 
vidual's interpretive schemes come development and change in 
the product of those schemes, i.e., meaning. 

As an example of that change, recent theory development 
and research within the constructivist framework has pointed 
to qualitative differences in the message strategies of chil- 
dren as they approach a persuasive task, on the most basic 
levels are those messages presenting only simple or elaborated 
requests; on the other end of the scale are those messages 
which reflect an appreciation for counterarguments and/or at- 
tempt to present the request in a way which emphasises advan- 
tages to the persuadee. Barbara O'Keefe and Jesse Delia sug- 
gest that these qualitative shifts in message strategy evince 
developmental differences in the recognition of and accommoda- 
tion to the multiple purposes or functions which a persuasive 
message serves. As an individual's interpersonal construct 
system becomes more complex (i.e., more differentiated and ab- 
stract), that change in interpretive scheme should lead to a 
more sophisticated understanding of (meaning for) the interper- 
sonal objectives which exist within a given context. 

Two very different but associated points should be empha- 
sized at this time. First, while it might be possible to chart 
general socio-cog ni t i ve development (A la Piaget, for exam- 
ple), development is a dynamic process which does not proceed 
at the same pace for all individuals, nor do all individuals 
achieve equal levels of sophistication in their interpretive 
schemes. It is, in point of fact, those differences in sophis- 
tication of socio-cognitive systems that have proved of partic- 
ular interest to theorists operating within the perspective of 
constructivism. Second, although the emphasis thus far has 
been on the individual, constructivism recognizes meaning as 
both an individually and a socially constituted entity with 
two different senses of the notion "socially constituted", one 
sense of "socially constituted" is present in the recognition 
that individuals are born into a human community, i.e., into a 
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worlj n which is defined, interpreted, organised and meaning- 
ful. Part of assuming a position as an accepted member of 
any culture involves accommodating to the social world which 
already exists. The other sense of "socially constituted" re- 
sides in the recognition that communication, itself, is a so- 
cial process and that individuals engaged in the process of 
communication are simultaneously engaged in the business of 
creating a shared sense of reality. Thus, the very nature of 
the social encounter provides a context for altering individu- 
ally constituted understandings. 

The second fundamental assumption of constructivism is 
that, through perception and interpretation, individuals cre- 
ate th eir own concepts of reality . This assumption is closely 
aligned with the first assumption, while the first called for 
a view of humans as active in the interpretation of their en- 
vironment, the second is the recognition that what constitutes 
reality for one individual might not constitute reality for an- 
other individual. That is, the product of the activity of in- 
terpretation will not, necessarily, be identical for any two 
individuals. The significance of any event (or interaction) 
does not reside in the event, itself; rather, significance is 
an individually and socially negotiated out-growth of the 
event . 

One might argue that an apparent contradiction exists be- 
tween the current assertion that reality is individually con- 
stituted and the previous assertion that individuals are re- 
sponsive to and accommodate a pre-existent human community. 
However, no such contradiction exists. While each individual 
ia born i^to an already established, defined and organized 
world, the task of making that extant environment personally 
meaningful is still an individual process, calling upon the in- 
dividual 's own interpretive schemes. The nature of the indi- 
vidual's interpretive schemes is certainly responsive to that 
individual's cultural milieu, but a recognition of responsive- 
ness should not be confused with the assertion of a cause-ef- 
fect relationship. Thus, it is culture as perceived and inter- 
preted by the individual which is the operative construct. 
Even in the more narrowly defined context of a specific inter- 
per^^al encounter, acknowledgement of a socially negotiated 
reality should not be confused with the assertion that the in- 
teractants thus share identical realities. At the risk of a 
negative example, any victim of bypassing will confirm that co- 
ordination of behaviors is fully possible in the absence of mu- 
tually shared realities. On a more positive note, interpreta- 
tion and meaning are, themselves, dynamic in their natures and 
responsive to the substance and tone of any encounter, just 
as communication is a dynamic, on-going process, so is inter- 
pretation. Any significance assigned to event X at time A is 
open to modification as a result of communication and addition- 
al sense-making efforts, while the typical result of such mod- 
ification might be that the communicators obtain more closely 
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aligned senses of reality, such an end-result is by no means 
guaranteed. 

Following from the first two assumptions, the third as- 
sumption of constructivism is that, through communication, in- 
dividu als attempt to create a shared concept or reality ." 
Through interpretation, individuals make their worlds personal- 
ly meaningful; through communication, individuals attempt to 
make their worlds socially meaningful, that is, they attempt 
to create a shared sense of meaning. 

Any constraints which exist to guide an individuals mean- 
ing-making processes are derived, in part, from that individu- 
al^ desire to achieve effective (or competent) communication. 
As such, culture and the social constitution of reality again 
become considerations. But in addition to any notion of signif- 
icance preceding an interaction (as, for example, cultural no- 
tions of the significance of a marriage ceremony, presidential 
debate, or employment interview), there is a recognition that 
the "meaning" which results from any encounter is a reciprocal 
and emergent creation. Individuals engaged in interaction co- 
operate to some extent in determining the nature of the "reali- 
ty in which they are engaged. Each interactant brings to bear 
his/her own dual processes of perception and interpretation in 
determining the cultural and relational roles/rules applicable 
in the given context. The joint (or coordinated) notion of 
what is appropriate in the context of the encounter is then im- 
plicitly (on occasion, explicitly) negotiated with the other 
interactants. 

The final assumption to be reviewed is that competen t 
communication i s dependent on understanding how others deiine 
their realities. Clearly, thp *rgnnw>nfr t-h„« f-^ hao been that 
meaning is the product of individual perceptual and interpre- 
tive systems. The significance which an individual ascribes to 
any context or encounter, guides the individual in the selec- 
tion of an appropriate interactional strategy. As any encoun- 
ter might involve multiple goals, multiple strategies might be 
required, whatever the case, competence is dependent upon the 
ability of any particular actor in an encounter to understand 
the realities of the other actors involved in that encounter, 
select an appropriate strategy for that encounter, and capably 
enact that strategy. 

Rebecca Rubin and Sally Henil recently offered a perspec- 
tive concerning communication competence which is particularly 
attrjjtive within the framework being advocated^n this pa- 
per. The approach they suggest is one based on the impres- 
sions of those Involved in the interaction. Within this view, 
competence is defined as "an.impression formed about a communi- 
cator by other people in deciding, for example, whether 
or not someone involved in an argument is competent, the im- 
pression-based perspective would look to tho' views of those 
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others involved in that argument, not to some external criter- 
ia or standard of judgment, such an approach is intuitively at- 
tractive as it calls for attention to the dimensions of judg- 
ment applied by those persons involved in situ. 

Within this view, competence as a communicator is aided 
by (if not clearly dependent on) the ability of that communica- 
tor to decipher the standards of judgment being employed by 
those others involved within the interaction. The central is- 
sue is still one of the interpretation-meaning relationship. 
In this case, the question becomes one of me taper spec tives, 
i.e., how fellow communicators interpret the encounter and the 
meaning (or significance) that they, therefore, ascribe to the 
interaction. Assuming that a particular interactant capably 
perceives and interprets the perspective of his/her fellow com- 
municators, then it should be possible for that interactant to 
select a line of action (or strategy) which is appropriately 
adapted to the needs of the situation and the other interlocu- 
tors . 

In general, then, the paradigm of constructivism calls 
for a view of humans as active in the perception and interpre- 
tation of their environments. Further, there is a recognition 
that the "products" of that activity are individually relevant 
concepts of reality which interactants attempt to share 
through communication. Finally, there is the assertion that 
competence as a communicator is dependent, in part, on one's 
ability to perceive and interpret the realities of others in- 
volved in any interaction. The concept of "meaning" within 
this framework is coterminous with "reality" or "signifi- 
cance". The meaning of any event is the significance which the 
individual ascribes to that event. Given the dialectic nature 
of communication and interpretation, meaning serves both as a 
guide to and a product of communication. 

ROLE OF THE COMMUNICATION THEORIST/RESEARCHER 

A theme which has long been a part of constructivist phil- 
osophy and research is embodied in the assertion that one's 
conception of science should be consistent with one's view of 
persons (and vice versa ). iJ Thus, there is an insistence on 
an alignment between any perspective's presuppositions concern- 
ing what it means to be human and the dictates of that theory 
concerning the nature of the scientific enterprise. Given that 
constructivism is based in an interpretive orientation which 
recognnes the creation of meaning as an individual achieve- 
ment grounded in the dual processes of perception and interpre- 
tation, then research conducted within the aegis of construc- 
tivism should reflect that particular philosophic anthropol- 
ogy. Thus, attention must be given to significance (meaning) 
as an individual creation, not a creation of an a priori set 
of circumstances or research conditions. 
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-* Within some other perspectives (Fisher's pragmatic per- 
spective, for example), the intrapersonal level of functioning 
is viewed as having, at most, a minimal impact on the interper- 
sonal system This is not to say that internalized phenomena 
(i.e., individual perception and interpretation) are defined 
as nonexistent or as having no impact on individual function- 
ing, but that any impact of such phenomena on interpersonal 
functioning is viewed, at best, as only being indirect in na- 
ture. Obviously, the constructivist perspective asserts a dif- 
ferent point of view. Rather than defining the impact of inter- 
nalized processes as indirect, constructivism subscribes to a 
view of internalized processes as serving to guide interperson- 
al functioning. The imposition of a line of distinction be- 
*f en * ndividual processes and interpersonal processes is con- 
sidered arbitrary and as serving no useful function. 

By way of example, most theorists would agree that the 
sincerity and/or i ntentionality of a particular behavior can 
have an impact on the social system involved, while those op- 
erating within the constructivist framework would certainly 
agree with that basic position, they would modify the asser- 
tion slightly to point out th&t it is the perception and in- 
' f rp 5f t u tx i° n of , a Particular hehavior as sincere or intention- 
al which is critical. Behaviors, in and of themselves, are 
neither sincere nor insincere* they are, however, perceived 
and interpreted as such by fellow interactants and observers 
or the interaction. Any particular behavior might be perceived 
and interpreted as sincere by one interactant while being per- 
ceived and interpreted as insincere by another interactant and 
not perceived at all by yet a third interactant. 

A number of related issues emerge from the recognition of 
an interpretation (meaning ) -communication relationship. One of 
those issues is the question of whether communication behav- 
ior, within any perspective claiming a central role for indi- 
vidual processes or attributes, becomes a simple additive pro- 
«n°L°K th ° 8e P rocesses ; As Fisher views it: -if the phenomen- 
??*?fhn?« communication is derivable from the properties or 
?hofi^ 5k \ ° f *" dividu ? ls * then communication is a summative 
heap that can be totally analyzed by observing the individu- 
al communicators in isolation-. 1 * This argument would be of 
greater concern i£ all individuals employed the product of 
= ?«nf Perceptions in the same way (drawing the same conclu- 
sions concerning the goals of the encounter and communication 
fmf/i te 9 Ae a which should constitute a response, and possessing 
equal capability with respect to the enactment of those strate- 
gies), and i± perception and interpretation were not ongoing 
K7?«I! eB ; d y namic a ? communication itself, with that recog- 
nition of the dynamic interrelationship between interpretation 
and communication, it becomes impossible to limit the investi- 
gation of communication to any additive model of intrapersonal 
processes and be satisfied. (just as, from the constructivist 
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perspective, it is equally unsatisfactory to limit thetexamina- 
5i ?^ of communication to behavior without some attention to in- 
dividual interpretive processes.) 

. L ,i S ^ A i^ f one mi 9 nt wonder whether a tautology is being es- 
tablished by coupling the claim that interpretation guides com- 
munication behavior with the insistence that communication re- 
search should examine both interpretation and behavior, if 
an essential relationshipHBTtween interpretation and behavior 
does, in fact, exist, then isn't it sufficient to limit one's 
examination to communication behavior, deriving from that be- 
havior the probable content of an individual's intrapersonal 
evaluation? such an approach might be a viable option were it 
not for the principle of equif inality . as has been argued up 
to this point (and as is reflected within the notion of equi- 
f inality), even if two individuals perceived a situation in 
Ztni* i . f ?* hion \ fJlA, drew similar interpretations, that 
l U£ t tharThev would * hen *l«o select the same com- 
munication strategy as a response or that they would both capa- 
bly enact that strategy. By the same token, very similar com- 
munication behaviors could reflect very different interpreta- 
tions. Thus, it is only through the examination of both in- 
terpretation and communication that one obtains an understand- 
ing of and an appreciation for the social system which emerges 
through interaction. 

One final issue should be broached. Certainly, a measure 
of any perspective is the extent to which that perspective per- 
mits, even encourages, the examination of questions not en- 
dorsed by other perspectives. The interpretive orientation as- 
sumed by constructivism clearly legitimizes the examination of 
the relationship between intrapersonal processes and interper- 
sonal functioning, while not all internalized phenomena neces- 
sarily impact communication, the issues of which phenomena do 
affect communication and the nature of that impact are appro- 
priate concerns for those involved in the discipline of commun- 
ication. Just as the social system is important in understand- 
ing the dynamics of the communication process, so is the indi- 
vidual interpretive system. 

The study of argument (in O'Keefe's sense of argument - 
argument-as-process 79 } can serve as an example of issues re- 
lated to the meaning-communication relationship which are spe- 
cifically legitimized by the perspective of constructivism. 
One such issue is the very question of what constitutes an ar- 
gument. Admittedly, a level of utility can be achieved by hav- 
ing the researcher decide, on the basis of prevailing theory, 
what serves as an argument, that is, what elements must exist 
in any particular interaction to determine that -argument- is 
an appropriate label for that interaction. However, the re- 
searcher's theoretical distinctions concerning the nature of 
arguments might not be shared by those individuals actually in- 
volved in the interaction. An interesting question arises in 
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the issue of how natural language users label their interac- 
tions and what, from the perspectives of natural language 
users, constitutes an argument (as opposed, for example, to a 
discussion or a conflict or a fight). That issue can be legit- 
imately broached only from an approach which recognizes mean- 
ing as a product of individual perception and interpretation. 
Only within such a perspective is the possibility of individu- 
al differences in definition recognized and authorized as a 
concern for both research and theory development. 

A second area legitimized by constructivism's approach to 
the meaning-communication relationship is that of the ration- 
ales which underlie the process of arguing. That is, the ques- 
tion of what accounts for a particular individual's selection 
and execution of any argument, tactic, or strategy can be mean- 
ingfully addressed only from a perspective which encourages 
the examination of individual interpretive processes. Again, 
the principle of equifinality subsumes the particular problem 
encountered here. Any argument, tactic, or strategy can re- 
flect a number of different rationales, just as any rationale 
might be actualized through a number of different arguments, 
tactics, and strategies. The equifinality which exists in the 
situation should not be viewed as providing license to, there- 
fore, ignore the issue of individual perspectives as a fruit- 
less chase of an ephemeral phenomena. Patterns of relation- 
ships can be discerned and examined in terms of their contribu- 
tion to theory development. The point is that such an examina- 
tion can and will take place only from a stance which recog- 
nizes meaning as an individual product and, thus, provides for 
an interpretive orientation. 

CONCLUSION 

Each of the different philosophic approaches to the disci- 
pline of communication offers its own view concerning the na- 
ture of the relationship which exists between communication 
and meaning, within the perspective of constructivism, the com- 
municatidtt-meaning relationship which is advocated is seated 
m a recognition of meaning as reflective of individual percep- 
tual and interpretive processes. This individually-based inter- 
pretive orientation results in a recognition of and an appreci- 
ation for multiple perspectives as extant within any social 
context or encounter. 

The position of multiple-perspectivity offers a number of 
implications for communication theorists. The acknowledgment 
of meaning as an individual construction or sense-making proc- 
ess brings with it the responsibility for eliciting, as op- 
posed to assuming, the interpretations of interactants. At min- 
imum, the interpretive orientation detailed here imposes a rec- 
ognition that individuals vary in the level of sophistication 
oe their sense-making processes and awareness. Differences in 
socio-cognitive development offer implications for individual 
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functioning in all contexts, but particularly in social encoun- 
ters • 

While communication behavior is recognized as typically 
reflective of individual sense-making (setting aside situa- 
tions of deliberate deception), the correspondence between in- 
terpretation and communication cannot be considered pure, sim- 
ple, or immediately apparent. Rather, the very nature of the 
complex relationship which exists between interpretation (mean- 
ing) and communication invites critical examination. In partic- 
ular, theory building efforts focusing on the process of argu- 
ing benefit from an interpretive approach as it shifts atten- 
tion away from arbitrary criteria and standards of judgment im- 
posed by the researcher and concentrates, instead, on stan- 
dards of judgment applied by those involved in the interac- 
tion, such a shift in focus is both appropriate and profitable 
for theory development in the discipline of communication. 
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A HEW LOOK AT MEANING III SYSTEMS OF ARGUMENT 



Gary B. LaFleur 
Utios College of Syracuae University 

Rhetorioiene have long understood the Importance of the eituation 
to the design and interpretation of messages, for centuries, teschers 
of the communication srts have told thsir students to sdapt their idsas 
to the audience end the occasion. 1 Other theorists, of the present sge 
of electronic technology, while ovarststlng their clslsi, haTS broadensd 
this enoient sdvice to include the Medium of exchange. 2 Some haTS bssn 
adement sbout ths nsed for good rhetorio to fit its situation's invi- 
tstione regsrding "purposs, theme, mstter and style. "3 And yet others 
hare gone so fer ss to characterise Rhetorio ss sn srt of sdjusting 
idees to situations and situations to idsas. 4 In the history of this 
discipline, Rhetorio, it hsa never been ecatrovereial or new to claim 
thet meaaagea Bust be edepted to their eonterte, end it would hardly be 
novel to inaiet that meanings srs influenced by matte re of context. 
It ie, however, aomewhat of a new twist on things to stress that context 
will be influenced by matte re of textj end even mors novelty sight be 
escribed s position whioh explicitly emphs sites that meaaagea, or "texte," 
frequently reoonatruot" the context. 5 xhie letter position, recently 
eimplified for publicetion by Robert J. Branhsn and IT. fie met t Pearce, 
ie et the heert of a theory of oommunioation which ie summarised in thie 
preeent paper. Ultimately, the "new look et meanings," spoken to in 
the title of thie paper, eite equerely in the traditionsl rhetorical 
concorn for matters of context, yet emphaaizae ths reflexive relstionship 
between texte end oontexte and oeete the eltustlon as a hierarchy of 
waye of looking et thet eituetion. 

The theory presented in this paper builds upon previous theorising 
by Vernon E. Cronsn, W. Barnett Pearce, and their atudente,6 jt i. known 
se the Speoiel Theory of Reflexivity (henceforth, STR) and is an important 
pert of the General Theory of Communioetion whioh is more populsrly known 
by its onoestrsl terms" t The Coordinsted Management of Meaning. A eummsry 
of the STR, es revised and extended by the present author, this psper wijll 
explein the utility of s modsl whioh fsoilitstss srtioulstion of wsys in 
which verbege may cerry the potential for multiple levels of mesning end 
which thus sllows for ths analysis of intrepersonsl confusion typicsl of 
dyadic argument in interpersonal relsti on ships. I n additicn, structured 
by veriebly Idiosynerstic end vsrisbly complex rulee for interpretstion 
snd ection, mesnings sre east as prooeesual forces in reflexive rela- 
tionships and aa marked by variations in attributed or felt certainty. 
Organised into layers of veriably abstract and variably durative senees 
of context, by ths model mentioned ebove, mesnings srs also oset a a 
informing ths generation of tranepereonal logioa of argument characterised 
by varying levela of trnnspsrsonsl foroeo which derive from the nature 
of the logics themaelvea, ea well aa from the intraperaonal rulee which 
conjoin to create the oonvereetion. 
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The 8paoiel Theory haa been expleined in ooneidereble detail, in ite 
earlier formuletione, in eeverel previoue pspers # 7 The purpoao of thia 
preeent paper ie only to outline the hypotheses and modela of the STR in 
order to explain ite utility for the analyaia of intraperaonal confueion 
typical of dyadic argument in interpersonsl relstionships. Fundementel 
to this explanation, and to thia theory, ie a way of looking at contexts. 
The comeretone of the STR ie a model whioh auggeata a view of contexte 
ea varying in dagreee of abatraotion tn d aa hierarohioelly organised; 
in effect, it a Howe for a more careful articulation of the waye in which 
meaaagee may have multiple levela of meaning, acme of which may aeem aelf- 
contradictory to a eubject. 

A Model of Contexte 

Aa Vernon E. Cronen end his oollesgues hsve noted, "Batsson's essen- 
tial ineight was that communioetion oan be trested ss s hierarchiosl 
system and thst sooisl mesnings, like othsr hisrarchical systems, msy 
exhibit reflexive relstionships. " 8 Ths view of oontsxt presented here 
cspitslises on thst insight. It offers s view of several lsvsls of 
context and suggests thst meanings relevant to sny level of this model 
will inform and be informed by mesnings spparently re le vent to both 
lower and uppsr levels of this hiersrohiosl organisation. As such, the 
model allows for a view of oontexte aa oontextue Using and being context- 
ualisedg words-spoken and gestures-soted are oaat aa oaught in a oonoentrio 
web of grander end grander frames of reference. 

Figure 1 
The Hierarchy of Contexte 



CULTURAL PATTERNS 
LIFE-SCRIPTS 
RELATIONSHIPS SCRIPT 
RELATIONSHIP CONTRACT 
RELATIONSHIP 
EPISODE 
INTERACTS 
SPEECH ACTS 
NONVERBALS 
VERBALS 



Under atending the model ia facilitated by viewing each level a a con- 
textual! sad by meeninge relevant to the next upper level end a a informing 
the interpretation of meanings at the next loweat level* Lower level 
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Mining a come to "count ae" element e of uppar level eonatmotlonai uppar 
level neaninge eerve to franc lowar level moaningo aa grander eohenee of 
context, a a apparently more abatraot or more an during and atabla tobloouo. 
Yet. It ahould ba undaratood that "u?per" and "lower" rafar only to tha 
rolotive pooitione of whet ever lovo'io of tha hlararohy ara made ealiant. 
Aa Bronhaa and Paaroa hove raoantly written. "Rather than an ordarly 
hlararohy of euooeoolvoly abatraot Gontoxto. auoh aa enviolonod in Bart rand 
Ruoooll*o ♦ Tha cry of Typeo. 1 tha ralationa betwaan toxto and multiple 
layara of oontoxto may ba aaid to form what Bataaon tarmad *a dance of 
interacting parta*| and a tig-sag laddar of dialaotio betwaan for* and 
proceee."9 And John W. Lannanann'a view la to aaa aach of thaaa levele 
"a tranaparent ventage point around which a paraon orient e hia or har 
meaning etruoture."l° 

Tha nodal auggaata that verbal communication ie contextual! tod by 
nonverbal noooogoo and that, reflexive ly, nonvorbalo ara informed by tha 
verbal for poeeible interpretation. It auggaata that varbala and nonverbal 
alonente combine to allow for tha interpretetion of what epeeoh cote— 
inoulto. oomplimento. queotl one— hava been perforated and that, reflex- 
ivoly. notione regarding the opeach eot eerve to contextualita verbel 
end nonverbal ween Inge, It euggeete that epaaoh aota in eonbinetlon are 
teken ee recognisable brief exchangee or "interaote" U end that, reflex- 
ive ly 9 one'e eenee of how interaote ehould proceed aervee to contextual! so 
one'e view of what epeeoh eote have tronopirod. end eo on. Interaote 
cone to "count ee" ongoing oequonooo with rooogni table beglnnlnge end 
ondingo. epioodoo." end theee 9 i n turn, beoowe the context for under* 
stending what interacte ere likely given eone apieodlo context. Kpieodee 
euggeet, upwardly, what tha "reletlonehip" ie now like and, oonvorooly. 
one'e neoningo for the preeent nature of the relatione hip eerve to context- 
ual! te the epieodee which way tranopiro. Viewe of the reletlonehip 
cone to Inform neaninge regarding the "oontraot" or 9 rather, variebly 
implicit agreeaente that we chore regarding "how wa will ba for eech other." 
And. thie oontraot euggeete. in turn, what reletlonehip "eoripte" ere 
poeeible or being acted out. The "eoripte" ie a level of neaninge which 
euggeete. ee context, what "oontreote" ere variably aocoptoblo/poooiblo. 
Finally, thaee reletlonehip eoripte euggeet. upwardly, notione relevant 
to eelf -conception e which ere contextual! eed by eocepteble/poeeible 
ecripte for "the kind of pereon I en" and the culture eervee ee e grend 
ocntextuel backdrop for all of theee ooneideratione. 12 

The reletionehipe between levele of the model outlined above ere 
by no meane the only once euggeeted by the model. Any two ley ere ere 
hypctheeUed to ba l n thie text-context reletionehipt the organisation 
of the model ie only meant to euggeet what reflexive reletionehipe ere 
ueeful to coneider end what framee of context ere likely to be oonei- 
dered ee grender when coneidering any two levele of meaning. *3 
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The Utility of the Model 



Beoeuee the STR oonoeivee of moanlnge ee ueeful ly organised into 
a hlererchy of leyere of context, and beoeuee the reletionehipe between 
theee lay ere ere modeled ee mutually informative or "reflexive." the 
model iteelf Introduce e the poeeibility of exploring the tenglee or 
problematic reletione which might exiet for pereone when meeninga under* 
etood at one level of context do not jibe with interpretetione which eeem 
appropriate to eone other level. Intrepereonal and interpereonel entrap- 
ment in the confuelon and behavioral parelyaie which may raeult from euoh 
problematic reletionehipe within tha hlererchy of context e hee been the 
fooue of etudy l n Family Therapy for e number of yoaro.lil Cronen. Jchneon 
and Unnamann. borrowing from computer colon ti etc end cube toade nhyeice. 
hove referred to theee problematic reletione ae "etrenge loope. "15 And. 
expanding on the theme, Branham and Pearoe have now differentiated between 
loope that are "etrenge" and loope that are "eubvereive." end hava raoaet 
otrategiee of loop reeolutlon previously euggeeted by the preeent author." 1 
The utility of the model ie. then, lte ebility to guide ue l n the clari- 
fication of the looetion of loope. their underetending ee problematic, end 
their reeolutlon when problematic. Mora broedly. the STR ellowe for batter 
underetending of dyedicelly generated interpereonel argument e end their 
dietinotiva. perhapa idlooynoratic. tranepereonel logioe generally. 

A Summary of tha Specie 1 Theory of Itofloxivity 

many theoriete heve now contributed to the 8TR. The theory ee it ie 
eummarited hare la baaed primarily on tha work of Vernon B. Cronen end hie 
ool league e, but include e aeveral modiflootione end edditione nade by the 
preeent euthor. independent of their work. Some of whet followe ie teken 
verbetim from previoue eummariee of tha theory, however much of what la 
reported here oonetitutee expanaion of the originel theory. 

A fundament el poetulate of tha apaoial theory euggeete that "eyeteme 
of meaning and action ere pereone* cognitive oonetruotione of their eoclel 
reelitiea and era not beet eeeeeeed ee reflectione of external reelitioe." 
Both the General Theory (CUU) and the STR take tha ontological poeition 
that oommunloatlon la tha proooee by which pereone oreete eoclel realitiee. 

Aa noted ebove. the theory euggeete that meeninga ere beet modeled 
ae exieting in hiererohical reletionehipe of contextual! sat ion* It aleo 
euggeete that eone degree of reflexivlty ie common to all hierarchical 
reletionehipe end that reflexive loope era formed whenever pereone deel 
with the irplloetlone of lower level meeninge for come upper level of 
context and then coneider oontextuel influenoee on lower level ccnetructe. 
Upward movement, in thie peth of ocneidering. ie thought to manifaet force 
known ee "lmpliootiva" force. Downward movement ie theorised to manifaet 
tho force of "oontoxtuoli action." Theee are eleo caet merely ee "upward" 
and "downward" forcee in the eyetem. 

LaFleur'e modifi cat lone here euggeet the neture of thaee forcee. lie 
haa argued that it ie eeneible to conceive of upward force ae characterised 
by varying levele of conetltutlva certainty and hee defined cane ae "tha 
level of certainty that a paraon foele regarding the interpretation of 
a unit of maening to a higher level of context." For example, ha writea. 
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"a given unit of content may be thought to oonetitute a particular epeeoh- 
act, e.g. an lneult ^lth aoma degraa of oartalnty," 18 Tha ldaa hora la 
to euggoet that pare one 1 interprets tione-upward vary from extremely doubt- 
produoing to inoredibly certain. Downward forca, tha notion that uppar 
laval oontext a lnfluonoa lowar level oonatruotiona, la oeat, on tha other 
hand, aa sons function of level-confidence , tha degree of oonfldenoe or 
oartalnty that an individual feals '/swarding his or hsr ooncaptua ligation 
of a layer of context* Laval-confidence apeaka to the question i how 
oertain an I (for lnatanoa) that this apiaode (or relationship ato> ) is 
aa I think it la? LaFleur* a "Downward Impact Corollary" suggests that 
downward foroe also affeote leval-oonfidance at aallant lowar levela of 
the hierarchy and tha lavela of "felt obligation 11 or "deontlo foroe" 
which will characterise appropriate rulee for action. *9 The "Upward 
Impact Corollary" auggeete that upward force e have impact upon the eellent 
upper levele of the hierarchy end may alter the level -confidence of upper 
leyere of oontext, 

SIR also poo its that i there is a temporal dimension to the experience 
of reflexive relationehipe. 20 LaFleur haa extended thle notion and haa 
auggeeted that rulee for interpretation, aa well a a ao-callaO "upward" 
and "downward" movements within the hierarchy must be oonoeived of aa 
marked by temporal adjectives, e.gr "now" "then" and "aoon." Terming theee 
"temporal operetore," LaFleur haa repeatedly argued that the "primitive" 
models, ee they are oalled, of the General Theory (CUM) ought to be modi- 
fied to inolude suoh temporal operators^ even if it does complicate things 
ooneiierebly. Looping, in fact, must be understood aa a temporal process* 
"A person first examinee implications upward and then oonaldere tha con- 
textual teat ion downward, or vloe versa* Perhaps, aa the preaent author 
has previously noted, these loops ought to be depicted aa spirals in time. 
Tho STR posits temporality aa a dimension. 21 

Tha "Whole-Part" Corollary olalma that "hierarchical relationships 
ere not always isomorphic with part-whole relationships." 22 This thesis 
is meant to stress that although the hierarchy modal might be aaen aa 
consisting of smaller parts whloh are ordered so as to suggsst whole- 
pert ra let ions— several "relationships" might be thought of aa contribu- 
ting to a "life-aoript"— the STR rsoognixss that, for instance, an indi- 
vidual might perceive his or her self through tha oontext of various 
episodes or speeoh aots.23 

The theory does not aaauzne that reflexive ralatlonahlpa are all 
problematic* Contrarlly, the theory posits that reflexive loops err, 
essential end intrinsic to ell social interaction. "The emergent quality 
of contexts sntalla the tendency to form reflexive relationships." 2 ** 
Learning may be modeled a a the raaolutlon of problematic loops* 

The third proposition of ths theory is ths assumption that the ana- 
lysis of reflexive relationships requires knowlodgs of contexts whloh 
are not always explicit in tha taxta. And, even though tha STR includes 
the notion that not every level of the hlararohy is relevant to every 
interpretation, Cronen and his col leagues hava insisted that three 
or more lavela of meaning are required to analyse reflexive loops. 



Having olaiaed that not all reflexive relationehipe era problematic 
the STR olariflaa tha nature of "atrangenaaa" or "lntransltlvity" betwssn 
levsls of meaning* The theory posits that whanavar two levels of meaning 
are in rsflsxlve relationship thalr "fit" or tsndsnoy to jibs nay ba termed 
"transitive" or "intransitive". Thsss terms era the rough equlvalanta of 
"oharmed" and "atrange" 2 5 or elmply, unproblematlo and problematlo . Two 
levela of meaning are aald to have a transitive relationship when lower 
level meanlnga sesm to fit or jibs with salient-relevant uppar levele of 
context and when thoee same upper lavela of oontext aeem to auggaat tha 
acceptability or propriety of meenlnge at the salient-relevant lower levele 
of the hierarchy,** Another way to conceive of tranaitivity, given the 
poetulatlon of ocnatltutive oertalnty and l« l vsl-oonf idenoe, ie offered 
by LaFlouri Two lavela of meaning are transitive when the implicative 
or upward foroe does not significantly altar the level-conf IdenCe of the 
rslsvant uppar levele of oontext, and whan oontextual or downward forcss 
do not suggest ths nssd for ohangss in constitutive certainty or level- 
oonfldenoe at lowar lavela of the hlararohy* 27 

Intransitivity, or "strangeness" sxlsts whsn "lower lsvel meanings 
do not aeem appropriate or fitting, given a person* s oonceptualistion of 
the salient-relevant uppar level of context. *• and whon upper level formu- 
latlona do not auggeat that lower level meanlnga are epproprieto," 20 
meanlnga at two levela do not jibe* LaFleur haa alao characterized 
lntranaltivity ee obeervable when upward foroea algnlfloantly alter the 
level-oonfidanca of salisnt-re levant upper levela of oontext or whan 
upper lavela of oontext suggest dramatic shifts in constitutive oertalnty 
at salient-re lerent lower levela of the hierarchy* He haa alao argued that 
prolonged or Beamingly unresolvable "atrangeneee" may reeult from an 
Inability or unwillingnssB to understand what aapeots of a meeeego are 
aalient-relevant to what levole of context] unreaolvable *trangonoee which 
seems produotiva of instability is what fir an ham and Pearcj sesm to mean 
by "subversive" loops. ^9 

It is really the enelyeie of "atrangeneas" or "intransitivity" whloh 
stande out aa among the prinolple oontrlbutlona of this theory. How does 
everyday interaotlon carry with it the potential for inoredibly oonfusing 
relationehipe among the multiple levela of meaning? That la tha question 
that STR eoems to apeak to in all of theee above notione. But what elee 
doee tha theory facilitate unde re tending? 

The theory auggeata that the tranaitivity of meanlnga la determined 
by poreone* experiencee end/or cultural patterne and that metarulea Inform 
and etipulete the kinds of relationehipe that oan ooour among meanlnga* 
The theory further poeite that lntrapersonal confusion will tend to persist 
when parsons lack strategies for rssolvlng problematlo loops, produoing 
oonfusion at the level of action. Although significant others are seen 
aa capable of blocking intraparacnal raaolutlon of lntranaltivity, a 
major oontrlbution of thie theory haa been the ertlouletion of modee of 
raaolutlon available and utilised by paraone when dealing with "at range* 1 
end difficult probleme of fit. Both LaFleur 3° and Branham and Pearoe 31 
have attempted the deeoription of a taxonomy of raaolutlon atrategiee* 
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Propositions 7 through 10 of the Spool al Theory warn of and daaorlba 
tha problem* whioh Bay raault fro* diffioult intreuaitivity. Tha aavanth 
propoaltlon, aa notad above, warna that It riy produea oonfualon which 
will para 1 at In systsms lacking mode* of aoc^able reaolutlon. Tha 
eighth propoaltlon auggeata, optlalstloally, tnat M paraona of tan act 
oreatirely upon thalr own aystema of meaning by aeparatlng levolo of 
uoahing and by oonve'Jtlng IntranaltlTa to tranaltlvo loop*,"* 2 but tha 
ninth propoaltlon warna that unroaolved looping may raault In damago to 
tha llfe-aoript and tha tanth warna of exaggerated lmportenoo being 
attributed to behavior whioh la linked through looping to tha hlghaat 
levela of the hierarchy. In fact* Cronen and hla oolleaguea have gone 
ao far In their "Foaltlve If facta Limitation Corollary 10. 1" to auggeat 
that unreaolved loopa amy raault In the generation of schisophrenic. 33 
Clearly, the STR auggeata that atrateglea of reaolutlon ehould be atudled. 

Intrigued by theae problena of Intranaitlvlty. the preaent author 
haa oonduoted aeveral case atudles of intraperaonal oonfualon in inter- 
paraonal relatlonahipa.3U Several mean* of dealing with "atrangeneaa" 
have become apparenti bolstering , exploding almultanelty . attribution* 
of madness and badneaa , refuaal to Interpret , redefinition of context 
Tor, aa Branham and Pearoe have termed it, "oontettuel reconatruotion"), 
re Interpretation of weaning (or, aa Branham and Pearoe have termed it, 
" conformity"), adjustment of valence or value , and appealing to a fourth 
level of o on text. "~ " — — — 

1. Bole te ring i Aa a atrategy of reaolutlon thla method lnvolvea any 

attempt to bolater confidence or certainty In any 
aall ant-relevant level of the hlerarohy. Theoretically, 
lnoroaalng level -confidence allowa for raaolutlon of 
the loop/the weaker oonceptua Illation la foroad out 
of the ayatem. 

2. Exploding ! Thla atrategy rellea on tha aubjeot'a ability to 

reoonolle problema of fit by exploding the neoeaalty 
of eimultaneoualy preaent Interpretations*, Meaning* 
at one level or the other are written off, typically, 
at, for lnatanoe, "not true now, maybe later. It la, < 
theoretically, the adjuataenlTof temporal opcrat ore. 

3. Attributing ! Attributing amdneaa or badneaa to aalf or other km4wi 

to be a well-uaed method for reaolutlon. Syatema that 
are lnaane or malloloua may be expected to produce 
intranaitlvlty i the aaaumption implioit in thla atrategy. 

**• Refuaal t Subject* have frequently reported that they a Imply 

refuae to oonaldar or wake aanae of intranaltlva 5. ilea*. 
Akin to what Branham and Pearoe call non-part ioipati en, 
thla atrategy conatltutaa were withdrawal from tha idea. 

5. Redefinition ! Termed oontextual reoonatruotlon by othora, thla method 
lnvolvea allowing text to redefine ooutext* It la, 
theoretically, a kind of aurrandar to tha power of the 
upward or lwplloatlve force* in tha ayatem* It amy 
involve altering "the expeotatlona" within which text 
le underatood and evaluated. 
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6. Conform! tyt Another elmple wey of reaolvlng apparent Intran- 

altivity aeema to Involve a kind of eaay rein tor- 
pretation of lower l.vel meanlnga, text, to auit 
upper level oonatruotlona, context. Theoretioally, 
level-oonfldence may be ao high aa to foroe the 
oonatitutive rule* into a atate of oomplexity. 
Conformity may raault from boletcring. 

7. Revaluation ! This atrategy aeema to involve the dlaoountlng of 

the importance of the problem. It may or may not 
raault in a refuaal (aee above) atrategy. Some 
aubjeota, for lnatanoe, reported that they were 
atlll very confuaed by the loop but that it waa 
* Imply "not Important" anymore, (it should be noted 
that neither attributing nor revaluation actually 
Involve reaolutlon of the loopi they are, per ha pa, 
better characterised aa ooplng atrateglea.) 

o. Appealing ! Thla atrategy lnvolvea cognitive aearohlng for a 
third aallent-re levant level of oontext whioh, 
if characterised by aatiafaotory level-oonfldence, 
may help to reaolve the intranaitlvlty. Two levela 
do not jibe | a third may olarlfy the ayatem* 
Subject* have alao reported appealing to a fourth 
end fifth level of oontext In what I have cast aa 
a aearoh for level-oonfldence. 

9. Wobble! In a previoua paper the preaent author lnalated that 

the STR muat lnolude a oorollary Informed by the uaucl 
oommunloation theory notion* of process . Simply stated, 
the wobble oorollary auggeata that intranaitlvlty exiata 
in a prooeaaual atate, i.e. that beoauae meanings change 
aa often aa they do, any experlenoe of Intranaitlvlty 
might alao be characterised by change. St ran gone** of 
fit may svon oogultlvely dlaappe&r and then reappear 
for aubjeotu, produolng a kind of wobble of fit. 
Aa a atrategy of reaolutlon, "wobble" aeems to Involve 
a kind of determination to allow meanlnga to ahlft 
over time i a kind of paaalve waiting for tranaltlTity. 



Thla conclude* the preaent aummary of the STR aa develops by 
Vernon Cronen and aa extended and modified by hla studorrta and the preaent 
author. The reader la reapeotfully reminded that thla la only an outline 
of that theoryi more oomprohenaiv& in detail, example, and illustration 
are the several papera, articles end booka olted in thla text. 



Conolualon 

Rhetoricians have, Indeed, long underatood the importance of matters 
oontext to the design and Interpretation of meaaagea. The paper at hand 
haa, howe/er, atreaaed a new fcwiat on the relatlonahlp between meaaagea, 
interpretation*, and their oontext*. Summarising the Spsolal Theory of 
Reftexlvlty, this paper snd those It reports on have emphasised a reflex 
of Influence between texts and oontext*, meaaagea and altuatlona, Inter- 
pretation* and notiona of aalf. It haa aummarlsed the reoaatlng of the 
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infemoue rhetorical situation" *■ a hierarchy of ways of understanding 
multiple levele of context and haa reviewed the modss of resolution 
apparent in the reports of subjscts that havs dsslt with problematic 
and difficult reflexive relationships within thsir systems of meanings. 

Ths implications of this thsory for the etudy of argument are 
numerous. These implications derive from both thie new view of context 
Rnd from the aeeumpUone made here about the nature of intrapereonal 
processed 

Hierarohically organised levele of context allow for a new view 
of meaningt one which euppoeee thet the multiple meaninge of a etetement 
may be modeled as a eet of upward and downward forcee which ere variably 
responsibls for reflexive changee in level-confidence and conetltutlve 
oertilnty within the systsm. In addition, ths posfculation of intran- 
sitive and traneitive relatione euggeete that argument may be profitably 
conceived of ae the prooeee whereby pereone work out problematio 
relationships among their levele of meaning. 

Given thic new view of argument, reaeon-giving and oleim-making 
uny be viewed ae the observable vehiolee or mesne for attempting theee 
reaolufcione of fit. Argumentative competence— eo olearly a Amotion of 
knowledge, skill and motivation— may also be eome function of the 
abilitiee of pereone to coordinate the working out of intraneitive 
reflexivity transpereonellyi and, developmentel progreeeion through 
any hypothesised levele of suoh competence might now be etudied ae 
the maturing of abilitiee involved in the interpretation of the multiple 
levels of meening, such ae the lability to make decisions rsgarding what 
aspecte of e meeeage suggeet what meanings at what levele of oontext. 
in short, traditional views of argument and current riewe of argumentative 
ccmpotenoe need not be abandoned but, rather, underetood ee the euper- 
structure of theee intrepersonal prooeeeee. 

Perspactive-teking, the ability to underetand how other conetructe 
hie or her reelity, oen now be etudied ae eome function of one*e ability 
to eccurately project another* e assignation and creation of meaninge ftn d 
confidence to various oontsxtually epeolf io levele of conetruct-bound 
meanings s end, the development of cognitive complexity, ae well ae the 
more flexible end complex etratogiee of eophisticated communicatore, 
mipht now be studied ee the result of theee intrepereoi;*l prooeeeee. 
Moreover, complex and flexible etrategiee might now be itudied in order 
to better underetand the contribution of eueh eophieticated etretegies 
to ths resolution of rsflsxive and problematic relationehipe and ae 
Intrinsic to the development of transpersonally competent logics of 
interaction, piven the modeling of traneperaonal logice within the more 
General Theory (CUM). In fact, argumentetive etrotegy might even be 
very profitably viewed ae a kind of poking around or teeting of the 
limits snd constraints of sny particular logic. 

In ehort, thie theory ellows for a more detailed understanding of 
the waye in which intrepersonai negotietione with the multiple meaninge 
of sentencee/claime may guide the patterning end structure of obssrvable 
turns in interpersonal ergument, if not argument generally. It does eo 
by recasting context ae a complex of tableaua for meaningful orientation. 
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by auggaeting posslbilitiss for inter.level relationships, and by 
formulating a prooeeeual model which suggeets the nature of resolution 
strategiee nsoeeeary for ths intrspsrsonal invontion o? good eenss 
snd good reasons." Thus, in eome senee, thie theory, ee revised end 
extended by the pressnt author, euggests the ekeletal format for a 
sub-stantisl intrapereonal rhetoric, one which may profitably inform 
the etudy of observable argument. 
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; * Notae 

1 Aristotls 9 for instanos, tails us that "Rhstorlo falls into thrss 
divisions, dstsrminsd by ths thrss olassss of llstsnsrs to speschsa." 
The listener, hs tslls us, "dstsrmlnss ths spsooh*s snd and object." 
Sss Aristotls, Rhstorlo , trans. W. Rhys Robsrts, 1,3 (Frsnlln Csnter, 
Psnnaylvaniai Frsnklln Library Prsss, 1981) p. 16. 

^McLuhan's olsim that ths medium "is" ths msssags oallsd attsntlon 
to t^s ways in which tschnologlss, as sxt ens Ions of nan, srs in rs- 
flsxlve rslationship with ths "contsnt" of ths old tschnologles , but 
his Argument is slso that ths msdla slter "our rslatlona to ons anothsr 
snd to oursslvss" by shaping and forming the "soelas and forma of human 
aaaoolatlon and aotlon." Ths implications for Rhstorlo oonstltuts a nsw 
smphasis on ths lntsractlon bstwssn tsxt and msdlum. Sss Marshall 
MoLuhan, Undaretandlng Media i The Extanelone of Man (flaw Yorkt MoGrew- 
Hill, l&U) pp. B-9. 

Uloyd F. Bit tar, "Ths Rhstorloal Situation," Philosophy snd Rhstorlo. 
1(19^8), 1-li^ m 

^Donald C. Bryant, "Rhatoriai It a Function and Scope," Quart erly 
Journal of Spas oh , 39 (1953), Ul3 

5Robsrt J. Brsnham and VT. Barn at t Paerce, " Bstwssn Tsxt and Context 1 
Toward a Rhetoric of Contextual Raoonetruotlon," Quarterly Journal of 
Speech , 71 (1965) 19-36. *" 

GVsrnon £• Cronsn, Ksnnsth Johnson, and John W. Lannamann, "Paradoxee, 
Double-blnde, and Reflexive Loopsi An Alternative Thsorstloal Perepective," 
Family Proceee , 21 (1982), 91.112. See alsoiKsnnsth M. Johnecn, "A Theory 
of Reflexive Loops In Con rsr sat ion," Diss. , UnlTsrslty of Massaohusstts, 
1980| and John W. Lannamann, Hierarchical LsTele of Context and Reflexive 
Loopet An Inveetigetion of Meaning Structuree in Human Communication," 
Diae., Univerelty of Massaohusstts, 1965} also, Gary B. LaFlsur, "Problem- 
atic Reflex! Tity end Ite Reaolutloni Towerd An Exploitation of the Mcchanlem 
of Change in Syeteme of Human Communication," unpubl'iahed papar delivered 
at tha annual meeting of the Speech Communication Association, 1982| alao, 
Gary B LaFleur, "Tempore 1 PerepsotiTe end Logical Force In Syeteme of Human 
Coinunioation," Diee. , Unlvorelty of Maeeachuaette, 1932. Tha beet summary 
of the General Theory la probably, W. Barnatt Peeroe and Vernon K. Cronen, 
Coignunloatlon , Aotl on and Meaning (New Yorki Praeger, I960). 

7 Cronen, Johnson and Lannamann. Alao, Gary B. LaFlaur, "When T hinge ■ 
Don't Fit 1 A Diecueelon of the Nature of Intrepereonal Confuaion in inter- 
pereonel Relationahlpe," oonventlon paper. New York State 8paech Communi* 
oation Aasooiatlon, Niagara Falla, M.Y. , 196/41 and LaFlaur, "Problsmatio 
Rsflexivlty..." 

Cronen, Johnson and Lannamsnn, p. 95 

^Branham and Paeroe, p. 21 

lu Lannamann, p. 95 

Uthe preeent author haa lnaerted thia level of oontaxt into ths hier- 
archy in order to euggeet a IbtbI of oontoxtue Illation which allow a for 
tha Interpretation cf apeeoh aota and la not really apleodio. "intareot" 
la ueed here to denote what Timothy Leary and the Kaiaor Foundation Group 
referred to aa fen "intarpereonal bahaTlor raflex" of "raflex arc." Saei 
T. Leary, "The Theory and Maaaurement Methodology of Interoereonal Commu- 
nication," Peyohletry . 18 (l955)t Utf-l6l, 
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It ehould be pointed out thet thie model differe from the ususl 
modsl of hlsrsrohy prsssntsd previouely by Cronen ct sl.f It lnoludss 
s nsw differentiation whloh allowa for the mors careful articulation 
of how meanlnge come to have elgnlflcence regarding the nature of the 
reletlonehip. "Relationahip" la the level of oontext that hae to do 
with preeent conoeptlone of how tha reletlonehip le going. "Contract" 
la a level of oontaxt whloh apeaks to implicit and explicit egreemente 
bstwssn ths partlae regarding the nature of tha ralfttlonehlp. And, 

relationehip ecripte" le a IbtbI whloh pertslna to ths notions that 
b psrson might hava regarding what kind of raletlonshipa ara posalbls 
for him or hsr. 

!3Tha prsssnt author disagraee with sarllsr formulations whloh 
suggsst that it is ssnslbls to invert thsss levele for mattsrs of ana* 
lysis and to, thsrsby, suggsst that, for Instance, tha level of epleode 
might eerve to oontextuallte one of tha ralatlonahip levele. In ay 
view, to oontextuallte le to eerve ae a grander frame of referenoe. 
Lower levele, in my vlsw, do not oontextuallte uppsr levels j rsthsr, 
thsy inform thsm, lnvoks thsm, and raconetruot them, eto. See Cronen, 
Johnson and Lannamann for tha alternate view. 

Bateaon haa baen the father of thie echool of thought. Seei 
Gregory Betaeon, Steps to An Ecology of Mind (Nsw v or kt Ballantlne,1972) 
and Mind and Nature (Mew Vorki EantamTT alao aeei Paul nets la wick, Janet- 
M. Beavin and Donald D. Jackaon, Pragmatlos of Human Cosanun lost Ion 
(Nsw Yorkt W.W. Norton, I967) and Gregory Satsson, Donald Jackson and 
J.H. Waakland, "Toward a Theory of Sohitophrsnla," Behavioral Science. 
(1956), 1, 251-26*4. 



J5Sae Cronan, Johnaon and lannamann, p. 96 
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„„ UFlaur, Problematic Reflexlvlty..." and "flhsn Thinge Don't Fit." 
'See Cronen, Johneon end Lannamann) alao eee LaFleur, "Problematic." 
*°Sss UFlaur, "Whan Thinga Don't Fit..."p.6 

pS e * Cr0nen » Johnaon and Lannamann, p. 100| and LaFleur," Problematic. " 

^VSas LaFlaur, "Temporal Psrspsctlvs*. . " p. 78 

21 See LaFlaur, "Temporal Psrspectlve. . ." 

Cronen, Johneon and Lannamann, p. 99 

23S a e Vernon I. Cronan, Kenneth M. Johneon and John W. Lannamann, 
Paradoxee, Double-blnde, and tha Reflexive Loopet A Compariaon of Two 
Theoretical Parepeotlvee end a Suggeated Methodology," conferehce paper. 
Theory and Methodology Workshop, Kstlonal Counoll on Family Relatione 
Annual Met ting, Portland, Oregon, 1980. p. 11 

^Cronen, Johnaon and Lannamann, "Paradoxee. . . " 1930, p„ 12. 

^Branham and Paaroe, pp 25-25 

^Cronan, Johnaon and Lannamann, "Paradoxee.,." I960, p 22 
27LaFleur, "flh.n Thinga Don't Fit..." p. 9. 
28 Cronen, Johnson and Lannasmnn, "Paradoxee..." I98O, p. 22 
d 9UFleur, "Whan Thinga Don't Fit..." p. 10 

30LaFlaur, "Problematic Raflexlvlty..." and "When Thinga Don't Fit.. " 

and Branham and Paaroe, pp 28*30 
"Branham and Paaroa, pp. 28-«0 
32Cronen, Johnson and Lannamann, 1980, p. 25 
^3Cronen, Johnaon and Lannamann, 1930, p. 27 

34LaFleur, "When Thinga Don ! t Fit... "and "Problematic Ref lexivity . . ." 
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NARRATIVE BELIEFS: BELIEF SPIRALS AND THE 
PROBABILITY OF STORIES 



Randall K. Stutman 
University of Illinois 
at Urhana -Champaign 



The work of critical scholars toward the development of a narrative 
theory of discourse constitutes some of the most exciting scholsrship in 
argumentation. Walter Fiaher 1 a esssy on the "narrative paradigm" for com- 
munication ss well as earlier work hy W. Lance Bennett on storytelling as 
s judgmental framework in the courtroom has channeled an interest in how 
atoriea give order to human experience.! In Many, if not all, communica- 
tion contexts stories provide us with hoth the shility to make sense of the 
world and the framework from which we judge new knowledge snd information 
presented us. 

According to Scholes. narrativa is a place where aeqomce and language 
intersect to form a discursive code .2 He writes; 

A word in any language carries with it a semantic field of 
potential meaninga which is partly governed hy socisl code 
and partly individualized by the unique featurea of whoever 
utters or interprets the word. When a word ia incorporated 
in an utterance, the semantic field ia narrowed hy ita alt- 
uation in a syntactic structure, in a discursive psttern, in 
a social situation, snd in a referential context. Thus each 
interpreter generates s distinct interpretsnt for each text- 
ual sign, and, to the extent that communication is achieved, 
the interpretants of all interpreters of the same utterance 
will correspond with one snother snd with that of the person 
who employed the sign in the originsl act of communication 
(p. 207). 

Scholes srgues that narrative ia not juat a acquencing but a sequencing 
of something for somebody. Only an event can he narrated. A narrated event 
ia the aymbolic presentation of a sequence of evants connected by suhject- 
matter and related hy time3. without temporal relation, or suhject contin- 
uity Scholes srgues, we hsve only a list. Any set of events that can he 
sequenced a nd related csn also he narrated. Scholes claims that a formal 
feature of narrative texts is the presentation of events having already 
happened. Narrative is always past. 

A story, sccording to Scholes. is a narrative with a specific syntactic 
ahapc (heginning-middle-end) and with a suhject matter which allows for or 
encourages the "projection of human values upon this material." The producer 
of a historical text affirma that the events en textu aliased did indeed occur 
pricr to the entextualizatlon. Thua the interpreters are required to firing 
extra-textual information to evaluate such a historical narrative. Thia 
interpretation involves the construction of quslities thst resemble sspects 
of the events, called a diegeaia, hy which events are ordered and all 
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relationships are ss clear ss possible. The extra-textual lnformstion used 
hy an Individual in order to evaluate a narrative is slwsys grounded in s 
belief system hssed on experience , authority md Inference - lnvarlahly 
other narratives. How s nsrratlve is formally addressed In this belief sys- 
tem is an empirical question beyond the scope of this paper. What Is of 
primary concern ss a foundation to that question is the reasoning process 
by which lndlvldusls order beliefs so as to choose between stories. Given 
two competing stories, ss in the courtroom or family disputes, whst makes 
one atory more believable snd acceptable than another? Fiaher srgues thst 
formal and auhatantlve features work to distinguish story acceptability .4 
Formal featurea, which conatitute what he terms narrstlve probability , are 
attrlhutea of the consistency of chsractera snd sctlons. The question this 
consistency answers is whether the narrative satisfies the coherence of 
whst we know to he true. Fisher and Bennett hoth argue that stories must 
meet s demand of coherency to he considered true. Thus stories which are 
moat consistent snd coherent within their own story elements sre considered 
more prohshle thsn those less so. Suhstsntive featurea, which constitute 
the nsrratlve fidelity for Fiaher, concern how people come to adhere to a 
particular atory. While Fiaher srgues for the logic of good reasons aa a 
means of distinguishing the fidelity of stories, no such criteria exists 
for assessing narrative probability. The judgment process of how indivi- 
dual assess the consistency and coherency of atory elements baa not been 
addressed. I propose that one viable approach toward underatandlng thia 
judgment process is the sssessment of beliefs ss they are used hy indivi- 
duals to assert the reality of an event or reconstruction of sn event. The 
purpose of this paper is to offer s reconceptualization of the belief construct 
which enhances our understanding of narrative judgment. 



THE CONSTRUCT OF BELIEF 

Aristotle was prohshly the first scholar to carefully consider the 
construct of hellef and articulate his claims. According to Corhett. Ari- 
atotle used the Greek word plstels to stand for rhetorical proofs. 5 The 
root of plstels Is plat is , or hellef. Aristotle perceived hellef aa "the 
highest degree of certainty to which we can attain in dealing with the every- 
day affairs of men" (p. 599). To Aristotle, hellef was clearly a statement 
of reality, a degree of certainty that a claim of reality was true. Two 
thousand year a later, William James came to the aame conclusion. 6 To Jamee, 
hellef a were tied directly to an individual^ perception of reality. In fsct, 
hellef s constitute reality. James wrote: "Everyone knows the difference 
hetween imagining a thing and helieving in ita existence, hetween supposing a 
proposition and acquieaclng in ita truth. In the case of acquiescence or 
hellef, the ohject is not only apprehended by the mind, hut ia held to have 
reality" (James, p. 283). James held that hellef wss s "sense of reality". 

Approaching the definition of hellef in a aomewhat backward, yet re- 
vealing manner, James first sddressed the opposite of hellef. He stated that 
the true oppoaltea of hellef were douht and inquiry, not disbelief. He 
wrote: "We never dishelleve anything except for the reason we helleve some- 
thing else which contradicta the firat thing" (Jamee, p. 284). If the 
oppoalte of hellef, aa James maintained, waa douht, then hellef was certainty, 
a ce painty of reality - but In degrees. According to James, a hellef la 
every degree of assurance, Including the highest possihle certainty and con- 
viction. The point Jareeo attempted to make In firat approaching the oppoalte 
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of belief is that belief and disbelief ere two sspects of one state of wind. 
That state of wind refers directly to whst constitutes reality- what degree 
of certainty 1« believed - for the Individual. 

Philosopher Irwin Edman mades this point clesr In an anecdote frost the 
Phlloaophar'a Holldsy ; 

One Instance of Dewey* a frankness come* to mind. There was among the 
group e young lady who had come frosi England where she had studied philoso- 
phy with Bertrsnd Russell at Cartridge. She listened patiently for weeks 
to Dewey* s varied insistence that the truth of an Idea was tested by Its 
use. One day she burst out towsrd the close of the seminar In the sharp, 
clipped speech of the educated Englishwoman: ••gut, professor, I have been 
taught to believe that true mesns true; that fslse means false, that good 
means good snd bad swans badj I don't understand all this talk about more 
or less true, sore or less good. Could you explain more exactly? 1 ' 

Professor Dewey looked at har wildly for a moment and said: "Let me 
tell you a parable. Onca upon a time In Philadelphia there was a paranoiac. 
He thought he was dead. Nobody could convince hi* he was alive. Finally, 
one of the doctors thought of an Ingenious Idea. He pricked the patient's 
finger. 'Now', he said, 'are you dead?' 'Sure', said the paranoiac, 'that 
proves that deed men bleed....' Now I'll say true or false If you want me 
to, but I'll mean better or worse J 

Beliefs, like stories, are not trua or false but are rathar claims of 
probability. The Importance of Jamea' conceptualisation of doubt should 
not be missed, when an Individual clalme that a story or event Is false 
It Is not a disbelief In the story as much as It Is a belief that something 
Is awry or another atory Is more acceptable. 

James* unique contribution to the belief literature was his view that 
belief was a degree of certainty and that belief constituted reality.. In a 
similar reslm, several researchers have claimed that belief Is a judgment 
of reality, not In degrees of certainty but as a conviction of consciousness. 

McDougall maintained that belief is, in essence, a claim on reality. 8 
He held the view that belief is always preceded by doubt and that It is the 
mental process judgment which converts doubt into belief. 

Stout and Lundholm shared the same view with slightly different orien- 
tations. Stout viewed belief and judgment as synonymous, while lundholm 
viewed belief as a perception 0 f reality .9 According to lundholm, the object 
perceived is an object believed. 10 To believe, w:cote Lundholss is to think 
southing and colncldlngly to assert its reality. Stout viewed' judgment as 
more central to the assertion of reality. He wrote: "Judgment is the 
Yes-No consciousness; under it I Include every mode acknowledgement explicit 
or implicit of objective existence" (p. 97-98). 

The similarities between James' notion of reality and degrees of cer- 
tainty and the views held by McDougall et al. are more than coincidence. 
Clearly, James Influenced these researchera; but their focua and extension 
of James' ideas did not proliferate the idea of degrees. Instead, they 
centered on a notion of process, where judgment and belief became synonymous 
as the process of asserting reality. 
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Seventy years after James asserted that beliefs are degrees of certain- 
ty, McGuire snd others extended this idea snd quantified beliefs. McCuire, 
Wyer snd Goldberg, snd Fishbeln and Ajsen defined belief as the subjective 
probability that sn object has a specific sttrlbute or trait According to 
Fishbeln and Ajsen, a belief represents the information a person hes about an 
object or behavior. Specif icslly, a belief links en object to some ettribute. 
The terms "object" and "attribute" are used generlcslly by the researchers, 
referring to any discriminate aspect of the Individual's world. The object 
of a belief amy be a person, a group, an institution, a behavior, a policy, 
sn event, etc.; the associated attribute may be any object, treit, property, 
quality, characterlatlc, outcome or event. 12 

According to Fishbeln and Raven, beliefs have both a weight - termed 
axpectancy - and a poaitive or negative evaluation, called a value. 13 The 
expectancy la the probability that the belief la true, while the evaluation 
indicates ita relationship with a apecific attitude or behavior In queation. 

For example, the belief statement "Roncld Reagan la highly intelligent 11 
will be believed differently by different peoples While one individual may 
believe the atatement to be 100X accurate* another might agree with the 
statement only 60*. The belief might be evaluated poaltlvely or negatively, 
depending on the individual and/or the behavior in queation. So belief la 
not a matter of acceptable versus unacceptable atatementa but rather a matter 
of probability or degree of believability. 

In an attempt to promote a detailed underatanding of the nsrretive 
judgment proceaa, a new perapective of belief ia offered. Thia perspective 
contains three parts which will be discussed individually: (1) belief as 
a degree of certainty on a subjective continuum; (2) belief es elweye depen- 
dent on other beliefs; and (3) beliefs ea apirala of dependent premises. 



BELIEF AS A DEGREE OF CERTAINTY ON A SUBJECTIVE CONTINUUM 

In the first of three components of our perspective of belief, we borrow 
from several of the earlier investigators. From James, we borrow the view 
that belief is a degree of certainty; that is to aay that any belief le e 
bipolar construct uith complete doubt and complete certainty that some rela- 
tionship or object exists at the extreme polea. In order to enable a re* 
sesreher to measure thia bipolar concept, we place thia degree on a contin- 
uum, much like the definition of belief as a aubjective probability. The 
difference here ia a matter of interpretation. Hhereaa in the aubjective 
probability view a belief represents the percentage of probability that an 
object hes a apecific attribute or trait, here we refer simply to the contin- 
uum of doubt to certainty that an object or a relationahip exiata. The 
difference ia quite small , until one then Interpret a what a belief repreaenta. 
In thia view, the polar extremes can become substitutes for common language 
uaed by Individuals: At the complete-doubt-pole, we aay that the individual 
"knows" that an object or relationahip exists. In this approach, the defini- 
tion of belief determines the response. Remember that belief is on a contin- 
uum of complete doubt to complete certainty, not on a continuum of true or 
false. To state that e belief atateoen* ia true or false is to force a posi- 
tion of deal red reality - of disbelief. For example, to re a pond to the 
atatement that Ronald Reagan ia pro -ERA aa falae (01 probability) ia to assert 
a position of disbelief rather than to place a claim on knowing. James 
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main t lined thst the opposite of belief Is doubt not disbelief . We csnnot 
disbelieve something without believing something else. To state thst ■ 
statement Is fslse Is to claim s disbelief. But what Is the other belief 
thst lesds us to thst position? An lndlvldusl either knows something to 
be certain, does not know, or fslls In between. In the subjective proba- 
bility view, sn Individual sust tske a position of truth or falsehood des- 
pite his/her lack of knowing, In some esses . 



BELIEF AS ALWAYS DEPENDENT ON OTHER BELIEFS 

James maintained thst we do not believe something without first believ- 
ing something else. Such a ststement does not s good syllogism make: If 
X, then first Y. If Y, then first Z. The circle goes on forever. But It 
must have started somewhere. There Is little doubt that we, as humans, are 
enmeshed In s circle of beliefs. There is simply no exit from this circle. 
When we make observations we do not typically form one Inference about what 
we see or hear, or tsste. We form several, esch building upon the other. 
Somewhere, one came first - we think - but It Is impossible to tell which, 
snd more Impossible as time snd experience continue. The tautology aeems 
sppsrent: No matter how humans observe or justify their observations, we 
must slways appeal to some belief (some degree of certainty). Even one's 
beliefs depend on one's beliefs. Lehre makes this point quite nicely: 

Sense experience, whether commonly cssual or csrefully con- 
trolled, always leaves open the question of what we sre to believe. 
The prick of sense often elicits ready consent, but whst we belleva 
In the face of sensory stimulation depends on our sntecedent con*, 
vlctlons. For example, Imagine we believe we see something red be- 
fore us, and this belief a rice ■ so naturally and quickly that no 
other belief seems to be Involved. But we sre enmeshed In our be- 
liefs. We believe our circumstances are those In which wa may trust 
our senses snd, consequently, that there Is little chsnce of error. 
If we believed Instead thst the chance of error was greet, we would 
resist responding with such perceptual belief. 14 

In short, each belief we hold Is dependent on other beliefs; thst Is sn 
Inescapable circle of beliefs. The usefulness of this view will be made clesr 
In the discussion of the third component of our Perspective. 



BELIEFS AS SPIRALS 0? DEPENDENT PREMISES 

Researchers hsve proposed several metaphors to capture the Interrelated 
dependency of beliefs: Rokesch describes beliefs In "systems", where beliefs 
form nests of open or closed systems. 15 Qulne snd Ulllan view beliefs as a 
web, where all beliefs form the Interrelatedness of reasoning snd evidence .16 
In the previous section, we usa the metaphor of a circle of beliefs to capture 
the dependencies of the constructs. But these metaphors sre inadequate given 
that beliefs are degrees of cert sin ty on a continuum and that all beliefs 
depend on other beliefs. The metsphor proposed here - to capture the complex- 
ity of this dependency Is a "splrsl of belief". The metsphors of circle, 
system /ind web, don't allow for the researcher to reach a hsnd in and grab a 
belief, hence knowing his/her position in the web or system or circle. The 
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metsphorf simply do not si low for sn adequate explanation of how to focus 
on s starting point or what to do sfter one is found. But the notion of 
splrsls af belief allows us to - in fsct, demands us to. 

The wetsphor of spirals of belief indicates thst one belief serves 
as a* iWhor for the spiral (any belief In question), The belief then 
extends Itself upon other beliefs and detracts itiielf to earlier beliefs 
(or premises) thst enable us to believe It in the first plsce. As the 
belief spirals - as new beliefs come Into play - It changes. One belief 
leads to another and to another f but there is no hierarchical ordering, 
only a cumulative snd progressing spiral where beliefs extend ano retrsct, 
each belief dependent on the premise before It and responsible - at least 
it* part - for the folia* thst now exists after It. 

Belief v, as many researchers have maintained, are interrelated so ss 
to form attitudes or predispositions to set ion. But the key Is not to 
focus on the product their Interrelatedness and dependency form, but on 
the relationship of th<* beliefs themselves. To understand narrative 
beliefs one must first understand this lnterrelstedness. The spiral raetsphfjr 
does this. 

McGulre, among others, approaches the "system 1 * of belief* aa Inter- 
connected syllogisms containing both a vertical and horizontal structure. 
In this approach, two premises lead logically to a conclusion, where the 
premises may serve as the conclusions of other syllogisms In the system. 
The conclusion of one syllogism may also serve as the conclusion of other 
syllogisms. While this approach csptures, in part, the dependencies of 
beliefs, It demands that beliefs work logically In their connectedness. 
Any belief not acting as a premise to some conclusion In syllogistic fashion 
is not included In this system. It is here that this view fslls to capture 
the complexity of narrative beliefs. Cert sin ly, we hold conclusions and 
claims (beliefs) not derived sylloglstlcslly . These beliefs are still ines- 
capable components of a belief spiral, and they must be accounted for in 
the Judgment process. 

In short, the spiral metsphor shows us thst, although we must start 
from one belief, to understand narrative beliefs we must identify the pro- 
gressive spiral of Interrelated beliefs. The construct of belief is fsr 
more complicated than simply being able to laolate one belief and observing 
its formation, change, etc. To identify any one belief, according to the 
three component definitions of belief, the researcher must also identify the 
possible spiral of beliefs thst enable it to exist. 

In order to Illustrate a belief spiral, the following example is offered. 
Let us at art with a belief aplral of an object, such as a telephone. An 
Individual X holds many belief a about and toward this object. These beliefs 
might include: 

a. Telephones sre made of plastic 

b. Telephones have twelve buttons or ten holes 

c. Telephones come in a variety of shapes 

d. Telephone rings can be adjuated for loudness 

Person X also holds beliefs about actions involving the telephone 
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e # Telephones rely on computers to arrange 
circuits to connect calls. 

f. In emergencies, it takes too long to 
reach sn operator or locsl police* 

g. Businesses could not conduct business 
without the use of the telephone. 

The belief ll«t hss the potential to be enornous. Of course, only a cert sin 
act of these beliefs would be salient given a direction or focua froai which 
to view the telephone. For the purpoae of thia example, let ua aay that 
beliefs A to G represent the salient beliefa in queation concerning the tele- 
phone. From thia list, perhapa only A & C have eny logical connection: X 
might believe that phonea come in varying ahapea becauae they are made of 
plaatic. If thia ia the belief held by X, then we can say that beliefa A & 
C share a common connectedness and hence C ia dependent on A. At thia point 
we are not aure what beliefa ■unround these two in the spiral, but for thia 
example we will create two related beliefa: A2 The plaatic comes in assorted 
colors and C2 The noat economical shape ia the triraline. Person X could not 
hold belief C2 without first holding belief C, thus making these two beliefa 
directly connected. Belief A 2 although related to belief A la not a dependent 
belief and will exiat as a periphery belief in thia cluster. This aame 
system of dependency exists for the other beliefa held by X. In thia example, 
belief G will be aurrounded by beliefa about business, about conducting 
busineaa over the telephone, and about telephone use. These beliefa will com- 
bine with G to form a cluster which will be located to similar clusters within 
the spiral. The belief apiral of -any individual interpreting s narrative will 
exist of salient beliefa concerning story element a and actions which the in- 
dividual bringa to the narrative. ^Thia extra-textual information, aa Scheie, 
terms it, will be Incomplete. Aa the narrative unfolds, the missing beliefs 
will be generated along with the creation of new cluatera. How the belief 
apiral works to represent the nsrrative Judgment process ia even more preciae. 

For example, a narrative might begin with the statement: "A young man 
witli a checked sports coat walked out of the telephone booth." Any individual 
liatening or reading thia reconatructlon will Immediately form beliefa con- 
cerning the subatantive elements of the atory. Theae beliefa will fall into 
three categories. Subatantive belief* are those beliefa concerning the 
charactera and action of the atory. Any object or behavior described will 
generate these substantive beliefs. Definitional beliefa are those which 
define the preciae meaning to worda or phrases used in the narrative. These 
meaninga are Individualized and are uaually atated In ranges or degrees, 
Descriptive beliefs about the cultural and personal aignificance of the ele- 
ment a are often inferred beliefa. Individuals Infer from paat narrativea or 
experiences or draw from ideological prejudices In order to make sense of the 
narrated experience and to compare It with their own. Theae three belief 
typea compriac the individual^ narrative beliefa. For tho atatement above, 
the beliefa generated by a specific individual might Include; 

Subatantive beliefa: 

1. Beliefa about object a, such aa the sports coat and telephone 
booth. (The man was wearing the sports coat. The telephone 
booth had an entrance way.) 
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2. Beliefs sboui: the action (The man had a reaaon for * ' 
being in the telephone booth). 

Definitionsl beliefs: 

1. Beliefs about the oieaning of "young". (Young men 
are between the sges of 15-29 years-old.) 

2. Beliefa about walking. (Walking means the man made 
s speed of between 1 and 3 milea per hour. Walking 
means leisurely and not excited.) 

3. Beliefs about sports coats. (Sports coats are jacket- 
like and have buttons.) 

Descriptive beliefa: 

1. Beliefa about young men. (Young men are often con- 
cerned only with their own personal gain.) 

2. Beliefa about checked sports coats. (Sport coats 
are fashionable. Checks are uaually dark in color. 
People who wear sports coats are Informal.) 

3. Beliefa about telephone booths. (Telephone booths 
are quickly disappearing. Telephone booths are 
uaually near stores or gas stations* Telephone 
booths often have their directories missing or dam- 
aged.) 

Theae beliefs are far from exheuetive. Everyone of the hypothetical beliefs 
listed ia dependent on an unlisted premise. For example, the belief that 
sports coats are faahionable ia dependent on beliefa about fashion. Theae 
beliefa are, in turn, dependent on other premises. 

Aa the narrative, continues, the individual continues to generate more 
beliefa t Theae additional beliefa enter the apiral at the point of neareat 
relation. For example, if the narrative states that the telephone booth ia 
red generates substantive beliefs about red booths, definitional beliefa 
about the color red, and descriptive beliefs about the typicality of red 
telephone booths. Theae beliefa will cluster with previously genersted beliefs 
concerning the story element of the telephone booth. In turn, the cluster will 
be located in the apiral neareat to beliefa on an element most closely related 
to the telephone. A a the narrative progresses and new information la evaluated, 
the apiral changes form aa cluatera change both in shape, detail and location 
in the apiral. 



NARRATIVE PROBABILITY 

The narrative probability of two competing stories can be viewed a a the 
conaiatency of agreement between beliefa in the apiral. Aa new beliefa are 
generated from new narrative information they serve one of three functiona In 
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the spiral: (1) the belief becomes a supportive premise for an existing 
belief; (2) the belief begins an entirely new cluster which will adhere 
to the spiral at the nearest relational point; or (3) the belief will con- 
flict with an existing belief, possibly causing a chain-reaction of incon- 
sistency with the premises supporting and surrounding that existing belief. 

In the example of the young man, the narrative might continue aud 
state that the man put the sports coat on afiter leaving the phone booth. 
This new substantive belief conflicts with the earlier belief that the 
man was already uearlng the coat. The interpreter will probably solve 
this conflict by changing the initial belief into: the man was holding 
the sports coat while in the phone booth* Most often, new narrative infor- 
mation will require no more than a rearranging of existing beliefs in order 
to solve any inconsistency. This changing process by first entering doubt 
into the existing belief structure is not without consequence. Given two 
stories, both of which seem probable or reasonable but which disagree, the 
interpreter must decide which narrative la more acceptable as reality. The 
probability of the narrative, I will argue, is rarely a case of blatant 
inconsistency of elements where details and action are in contradiction. 
Rather both storiea will seem feaaible. In these cases individuals select 
the most acceptable story based on the amount of beliefs they were forced 
to correct or alter in order to maintain consistency. The more beliefs 
changed, the more doubt has entered the system. The consequence of this 
doubt is to cast a shadow over a reasonable story, when compared with 
another reasonable story, this shadow works to make this story less proba- 
ble and less acceptable in the mind of the interpreter. 
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METAPHOR AND METONYMY i A RELATIONAL 
LOOK AT ARGUMENT AND ARGUING 



Frank E. Millar 
Cleveland State University 

Gail P. Moore 
Cleveland State University 

At the last summer conference on argumentation, Brockriede 
emphasized that the study of argument is "rich enough to accom- 
modate !r expansion into other specialities and urged a communal 
rejoicing as "perspectives on its study increase."! He readily 
admitted that no one scholar can focus on its multiple possi- 
bilities for investigation and application and "still engage 
in the kind of rigorous scholarship that truly advances- one's 
chosen perspective. 2 However, in the community of scholars 
within which studies of argument are embedded, "specialties 
can coexist harmoniously, especially if some of us try to build 
bridges between them so an understanding of one approach en- 
riches an understanding of another. M 3 

a+ Q «,J!! e «, inten £ °£ J? 1 ? ? aper is m ou treach for mutual under- 
standings in the belief that such bridges can be built. We 

« a Lf, n ° utreach because we claim no deep understanding of the 
study of argument that emerges from its rigorous investigation 
and, therefore, we are unsure about where the bridges* founda- 
tions might be constructed on separate Bhores. We do claim 
such an understanding of a relational approach to interpersonal 
communication. The hope is that clarifications and understand- 
ings of our differences and similarities with those who do 
specialize in the study of argument v/ill emerge. We expect to 
learn much more than provide learnings. A word of caution, 

v??S V ?- , «.i£ W 5 correct in asserting that the relational 
vie* xb part of the larger cybernetic revolution presently 
occurring in Western science and philosophy,* then clarifica- 
tions of differences between specialties will not result, in 
tne short-run, in harmonious coexistence, but such clarifica- 

?i U reBUl *' i n the long-run, in more useful theories 
about the communicative and rhetorical aspects of buildin* 
maintaining and changing the patterns of social order. 

on mo+o 1 ^ eBSa £ be ? inB with a B * e t* h of the traditional views 
on metaphor and metonymy, reviews Wilden' B 5 attempt to re- 
™ ... tnem aB communication processes, and then discusses 

?^mr? er i y i n f* epistemolog y utili2 i"g the relevance of these 
terms to relational communication. 

METAPHOR AND METONYMY 

n «^« h f D °Ji gi I? al 4 d8finition of metaphor advanced by Aristotle 
serves as the basis from which linguistic and rhetorical dis- 
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cussions generally proceed. "Metaphor consists in giving the 
thing a name that belongs to something elsei the transference 
being either from genus to species, or from species to genus, 
or from species to species, or on the grounds of analogy."° 
From Aristotle's definition emerged the classification of 
metaphor into four types i (1) genus to species (metonymy), 
12 J species to genus (synecdoche), (3) speoies to species 
iaJE^IS+k an *J k > analogy. ? Thus, Aristotle "...defined meta- 
S£ /SF entire subsequent history of Western thought. "» 
^definition takes the word or the name as the unit of anal- 

iot . T n h 5 notion of transference is a distinguishing character- 
istic of Aristotle's comparison theory. B y transference, mean- 
ing is carried from one word to another resulting in a compari- 
son. Having conceptualized the process', it was operationally 
to ll the noun°"9 he nOUm 11 -metaphor is something that happens 

The original comparison theory evolved into a literalist 
or substitution approach to metaphor through an emphasis on 
borrowing from another domain to create a metaphor. 10 a meta- 

^fJS a i ng Jf+ Wor ? substituted or used in place of 

!^ i Y?i ent ^ 1 i t8ral x raeaning - GiVBn tnat literal meaning can 
Vf + S ^??ii U i 8d .f2F ro etaphorical meaning, then advocates of the 
literalist tradition regard metaphor as a type of fallacious 
reasoning or an abuse of language. Meaning therefore is re- 
stricted to the level of the isolated word and language is 
viewed as limited to one discourse. Within the literalist 
view, when a metaphor can be reduced to a physical universe 
™«««S?ST 0e li i er ? 1 discourse), then it is considered 

meaningful. If the metaphor cannot be replaced or substituted 
with an equivalent literal meaning within the physical universe 
of discourse, then the single word expression is considered 
meaningless and an abuse of language. Metaphor does not create 
H??hf ii 8 * 1 ? 18 ? Dut f ? rraul ates similar! j antecedently existing 
within the single domain of literal knowledge. Considering 
metaphor a stylistic device, the literalists asserted that a 
metaphor does not precede but follows the thought conveyed 
by the metaphor itself. 11 

Q ™wi n h 0 ? p0si J i0 P* to t , he IJteralist approach, the supervenient 
approach to metaphor acknowledged two universes of discourse. 12 
This approach separates the metaphorical from the literal 
E ean 7 ng * and doeB no ? attempt to reduce the former to the latter. 
Within the supervenient approach, there is no substitute for 
metaphori a literal substitution would necessarily result in a 
loss of meaning through translation from one domain (literal) 
to the other (metaphorical). Substitution is assumed to re- 
quire a step-by-step cognitive analysis and, therefore, any 
attempt to reduce the metaphor to its literal terra would negate 
th« m n J«ii^ e Pf OCGBa necessary for grasping the meaning of 
JhL m ? ta P norica l expression. The notion of meaningfulnlss. 
therefore, is not limited to a single literal universe 
le.g., all comparisons between two terms need not be enumerated) 
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as it is within the substitution view. Both literal and meta- 
phorical meanings can coexist. The supervenient approach does 
not treat metaphor primarily as a stylistic device, but extends 
the function of metaphor beyond ornamentation and into the 
realm of knowledge acquisition via intuitive processes rather 
than through discrete, analytical prccessesj thought and lan- 
guage are united. 

In contrast to the previous approaches to metaphor, the 
interaction view*3 asserts that both thought and language are 
fundamentally metaphorical. Metaphor is not viewed as an abuse 
of language, a riddle o^an ornament but is itself the consti- 
tutive form of language. 1 * This perspective emphasizes the 
creative aspects of metaphor and the influence it has on the 
nature of language. Metaphors do not transfer perceptions into 
words i rather, perceptions are a reflection of metaphor. "The 
processes of metaphor in language ... are superimposed upon a 
perceived world which is itself a product of earlier or unwit- 
ting metaphor. "15 The issue is no Longer the structure of 
metaphor as a word-focused figure of speech, but now text and 
context are said to interact! H the word as an act of mind... 
so depends on other acts of the mind that it can be distin- 
guished from them only as convenience of diocourse."** 
Meaning is contextual! zed. Rather than a substitution or a 
comparison, metaphor is now conceived of as. a complex inter- 
action through which new similarities are creatctd but not 
antecedently determined. This generative power of metaphor is 
in its ability to re-describe reality! 17 the power is not in 
the metaphor but in the nature of language fundamentally con- 
stituted by metaphor. Debates over literal and metaphorical 
raeaningfulness have given way to the recognition that any 
linguistically defined. context is fundamentally metaphorical. 

Several insights into the structure of language and the 
unity of language and thought are mentioned in the literalist, 
supervenient and interactionist approaches and thds brief 
sketch has not done justice to their contributions. However, 
even a wore thorough review would still result in several 
limitations from a communication point of view. In general, 
these traditions were more concerned with taxonomic classifi- 
cations rather than social interactive processes i they fre- 
quently focused only on the isolated word as the unit of anal- 
ysis and just infrequently concerned themselvea with the sen- 
tence or larger units of analysisi the relationships between 
metaphor and metonymy are typically avoided even though metony- 
my is explicitly utilized for comparison purposes and implicitly 
presumed for understanding of their comments i they typically, 
though inadvertently, propagated a "conduit metaphor" 18 ' approach 
to communication by reducing it tc the study of linguistic, 
syntactic categories and processesi and these writers rarely 
concerned themselves with the larger socio-communicative con- 
text within which linguistic texts are produced and thus 
avoided the requirement that different levels of reality re- 
quire different levels of explanation. In sum, theiae three 
approaches have treated metaphor and metonymy as unique tools 
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of language rather than treating language per se as a tool of 
measurement, as a tool for creating distinctions. 

m o V o« J ^ b «2 n iK 9 V? 1 ^ paying within a linguistic framework, 
moves beyond the limitations of the traditional views. Meta- 
phor and metonymy are posited as the fundamental "two modes of 
arrangement," the two basic "operations, "20 or simply the t . 

*Sh»«f* °?oJ a ^ gUag !l P ro «sses. 21 i n this now classic piece on 
aphasia, Jakobson frames the concepts of metaphor and metonymy 
as abstract linguistic relationships that are manifested 
communication processes. Conceptually, these two abstractions 
are no longer limited to the domain of traditional rhetoric. 

8 d i s cussion of these processes extenas beyond pure 
linguisticsi for example i verse patterns based on parallelisms 
between adjacent lines are highlighted r in Ru ssikV lyrical ISngs 
metaphorical processes are said to predominate i in poetry meta- 
phorical constructions are acknowledged! in prose contiguous 
relationships are said to be created through metonymical di- 
5yU5 B i22 B +£ ro " tne P lot to characters to setting! in motion 
pictures the use of camera angles and differing lenses are used 
fo.5 r ! a * e * et onymic set-upsi and the metaphorical and metonym- 
ical relationships among symbols in the structure of dreams in 
Freudian psychoanalysis are also examined. Throughout his 
iSS2: m !I! *°L tha meta P hor metonymy poles is the underlying 
theme that these processes are not only reflexively related to 
themselves as codifications but also to the larger socio-cul- 
tural setting in which they are created and perpetuated. Both 
poles are viewed as systems of relationships; Metaphrrical 
processes are created by acts of combination and proceed through 
the specification of similarities! metonymical processes 
operate through specifications of contiguities and are created 
through combination. Neither pole is an independent entity 
£i!iiH5. with °Si tne 1 otne p rather metaphorical and metonymical 
relations are themselves interrelated and cannot be understood 
separately. "In normal verbal behavior both processes are 
continually operative, but careful observation will reveal that 
, ;i pre J55 e 2 ce J .i s given to one of the two Processes over the 

ill Furthermore, "a competition between" the metaphoric 
and metonymic relations is "manifest in any symbolic process, 
be it intrapersonal or social. "23 

c ? ild ! n ^f? 88 extensively throughout his book System ar» d 
apd Structure that metaphor and metonymy are basically communi- 
cation and not just linguistic processesi Jakobson' s two poles 
or lanaguage are "actually the two poles of communication in the 
semiotic sense. While acknowledging an indebtedness to Jakob- 
! + «!! a ? tifl !! d < alon f with most information theorists and' 
most structural and generative linguists) for being too pre- 
Wit 5 tactics and insufficiently concerned with 
and M P ra « ma tics.25 Like other linguists, Jakobson is 
said to deal "in general only with signification (digital 
communication) and not with meaning (analog communication) . 
nor with the problems of translation from one to the other "2* 
" B en '« ^tempts to define metaphor and metonymy as the iwo 
poles of communication in the semiotic sense are summarily 
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TABUS li Wilden's Descriptions of Metaphor and Metonymy* 



METAPHOR 

Relation of similarity 

Jakobson's methods of arrange- 
ment of selection and sub- 
stitution 

Locke's association of ideas 
by similarity or simulta- 
neity 

Saussure's "axis of simulta- 
neities" 

Synchronic i symptom and con- 
densation in a Freudian 
sense, substitution, para- 
digm, code, similarity 

Primarily involves a change 
in selection from the code 

Paradigmatic, selective, sub- 
stitutive, concurrent, 
similarity 

Axis of selection 



METONYMY 

Relation of contiguity 2 ? 

Jakobson's methods of arrange- 
ment, of con' ' 
contexture* 



sent of combination and 
a 28 



LocKe's association of ideas 
by contiguity or causality 2 ? 



Saussuro's "p.< 
successions 



is 



of 



DiachronJci desire and dis- 
placement in a Freudian 
sense , combination , syntagm • 
message, contiguity31 

Primarily involves combinations 
in the messages constructed-** 

Syntagmatic, combinatory, con- 
textual, concatenated, 
contiguity33 

Axis of corabination3^ 



♦These descriptive sets are to be read in terras of each other 
and are not to be thought of as simple aggregates of synonyms. 



listed above in Table 1 and the general relationships posited 
between them are listed in Table 2. 

In human communication, metaphor and metonymy are considered 
digital aspects, 35 but the analog relations of similarity and 
contiguity can be observed in animal communication systems. 
For example, the playful 'nip* of animal behavior is originally 
formed by a contiguous relation with the 'bite' of fighting 
and is, therefore, defined as a metonymic sign. But the 
integration of the 'nip 1 into another level of communication 
makes it also into a metaphor (a substitution) in the new 
code of communication saying "This is play 11 . 3° In sum, this 
brief history of metaphor and metonymy attempted to evidence 
the claim that they can be fruitfully viewed as communication 
processes without reducing the study of communication to the 
study of linguistics. The next section summarizes the episte- 
mo logical framework of relational communication that utilizes 
these terms for analyses of human interaction patterns. 
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TABLE 2 i Wilden's General Relationships between Metaphor and 
Metonymy in Bounded Communication Systems. 

(1) Metaphor and metonymy are not entities or object cate- 
gories. They are terms for digital distinctions that 
describe abstract relations which are nowhere. Thus, 
the polarization of these terms has signification only 
meaningful 3? the^efo^e, may or ma y not D * analogically 

(2) Metaphor (paradigmatic) and metonymy (syntagmatic) 
describe the relationship between synchronic ard 
dlachronic aspects of discourses of comraunicatlon.38 

(3) The synchronic processes of goalseeking systems are 
viewed as a combination of messages within codes ac- 
cording to metonymic principles (that is, governed by 
deviation-counteracting processes). The diachronic 
emergence of the metaphoric event is brought about by 
the intensification of the contradiction* in metonymic 
principles (that is, governed by deviation-amplifying 
processes. )39 * F J " e 

(*0 These two are not primarily linguistic processes but 
communication processes. Selection from the code 
(metaphor) and combination in the message (metonymy) 
must and do occur in any communication system what- 
soever. ^ u 

(5) The two processes of metaphor and metonymy cannot be 
separated in the natural history of a communication 
system, though they can be analytically distinguished. 

(6) What distinguishes metaphor and metonymy as communication 
processes is the relative semiotic freedom of their use. 
Ibemiotic freedom refers tc the degrees of freedom within 
a matrix of constraints.) The relative scope of the 
code (metaphorical processes) and the relative logical 
possibilities of combination in message construction 
regulate the information of the system and, therefore, 
its present organized structure and evolving organizing 
patterns. ° 



RELATIONAL EPISTEMOLOGY 

A relational approach to interpersonal communication^ is 
a part of the interactional view**** which is part of the "new 
order of communication* 1 called H metacommunication ,, *5 which is 
part of the "cybernetic revolution"** 6 presently occurring in 
Western science and philosophy. These metaphors (relational. 

£ : raeta communication and cybernetic revolution) are 
themselves metonymically related. Each is contextualized by 
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the other in a hierarchical, reflexive manner (a metonyraic 
relation) and each is similar (a metaphorical relation) in 
their epistemo^ogical assumptions. Principle among these 
apistemological similarities is an emphasis on "thinking in 
social contexts** in contrast to "thinking in categories?****? 
Learning to think in contexts is rooted in the switch to 
information from matter-energy as primary descriptors of the 
messages-in-circuit" that constitute social interaction.^ 

The switch to information— which, as a difference, in 
itself a relationship— results in treating interactive behav- 
iors as messages which, in turn, presumes that **mind is a 
necessary explanatory principle**^ in relational communication. 
The concept of mind, however, is not to be thought of as a 
property of an individual, but as an intangible processor of 
information that is "immanent. . .in pathways and messages out- 
side the body** 1 50 it -operates within hierarchies and networks 
ol difference to create gestalten**51 or meaningful interpre- 
tations from the subject's point of view. 

Messages are thought of as intrinsically multi-levelled 
and are constructed within codifications that focus on the 
differences between perceptions. A message might be defined 
as a synchronic transformation or codification of difference**! 
it is conceived of as a difference between perceptions, 
where perception is the active specification of an external 
event and not the passive reception of one.** 52 

In communicational systems, codifications are assumed to 
be of two general types— analog and digital. These two are 
fundamentally different in form. A digital code **lies 'outside- 
the sender and receiver and depends upon an 'objective' 
repertoire of discrete elements (distinctions) for the selec- 
tive and combinatory choices** 53 made in message construction. 
An analog code, on the other hand, is "neither 'outside' nor 
composed of discrete elements. The analog code is nothing 
more or less than the very relationship between the sender 
and receiver**!^ the analog code, therefore, is the shape of 
the messages-in-circuitry that are social relationships. 
Neither term is conceived of as an entity or a category of 
tningsi they are descriptions of relationships in context. 55 

The primary functional difference between these two in 
human communication processes is that "translation from the 
analog to the digital often involves a^ain in information 
(organization) but a loss in meaning** |5o B .g. § a teacher 
defining the concepts of symmetry and complementarity. Con- 
versely, "translation from the digital to the analog. . .usually 
involves a loss of information and a gain in meaning" i 57 e . e m , 
inLrIctions Pr ° Vidlne eXamples of symmetrical and complementary 

^ ki 1 ^ 2111 ? a PP ea f *? be the only animals faced with the 

11 B J f tr f ns J ation between these two because we appear to 

be the only animals capable of usine: one type "in place of 
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another. "58 The ability to use one in place of the other stems 
directly from the invention of the negative, 59 from the inven- 
tion of not'— a second-order digitalization or a "rule about 
relations. »o0 Code systems that include the negative are usu- 
+ 11% o? f V?? ?J K^I?** 68 "* ne negative Is the "ultimate 
irfnn? i ^5° i€ i ty :* 1 Tn ? negative, in turn, gives rise to the 
principle of perfection well discussed by Burke7° 2 

With the invention of the negative, the 'word' fell out of 
the ' sentence '.o3 Although the biblical phrase "In the beginning 
^ a fn^ 8 r? r f raa S r + be a / very important thing to say about human 
beings, it is quite untrue about the evolution of messages in 
general. In the beginning was the sentence. «6> W hen the word 
fell out of the sentence, digital distinctions (report, denota- 
tion, information, negation, concepts, information about con- 
cepts) became separable from the analog instructions (command, 
connotation, evocation, refusal, relationships, evocation of 
images). <0 Humans became "moralized by the negative"°° by 
being able to see ourselves as if we were objects in the 
out sice world. °f 

i« +h! h ? f b i, ity *?° ? e S ? U r? elveB * aa if we ™ re objects results 
in the "problematical twistiness** 6 * of self-referential state- 
ments. A general label for systems (e.g., a sentence, a 
language, an argument, a society) that "twists back on itself 
and closes a loop... is ref lexivity."o9 As Mead emphasized, 
reflexivity is a necessary component of becoming socialized, 
ol becoming a member of a group. 70 An individual is *'in" society 
when the moralizing negatives giving rise to the principles of 
perfection as conceptualized by that society are "in" the in- 
dividual. The means or how for becoming a member is the inter- 
nalization and reconstitution of society's symbolic language. 71 

S ?i f "J eferential statements are also assumed to result in 
the subjective experience of consciousness, "2 0 f the recognition 
by the individual that s/ne is separate from the messages-in- 
circuitry constituting the social interaction within which sAe 
is connected. Self-referential statements also result in the 
paradoxes of science and mathematics. The paradoxes of self- 
reference enter into the language of science because scientists 
5? * on ^ y want to write sentences they want to say about them 
that they are tru* or not. And as soon as we make true or 
false statements about sentences in science "we are back in the 
universe in which we are using a language in which we refer to 
ourselves, rj 

The logical antinomies of self-referential statements have 
resulted in the "loss of certainty" in logic and mathematics^ 
as well as the recognition that social membership is inherently 
double binding. Put another way, humans mis-use symbolic 
languages by asserting that an objective, certain, absolute 
truth is both discoverable (It is "out-there," independent of 
any language system and language users) and transmittible 
11 \ ia kn °wable "in-here," by an individual or social group so 
tnat it can be taught and shared, or guarded and hoarded.) This 
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mis-use of language results in our becoming "rotten with 

perfection"' 0 and stems directly from an Aristotelian logic 

that forbids the assertion of sentences at more than one level.?? 

The prohibition of self-referential statements, of simul- 
taneously multi-leveled sentences that twist back on themselves, 
was the stop gap technique used in the theory of logical types 
to preserve analytical truth. We now realize, of course, that 

?Sk *u 0ry of , lo e ical types was an unsuccessful attempt to deal 
with the problems of self-reference because it wasi (1) based 
on a picture theory of language— one that also viewed metaphor 
and metonymy as mere figures of speech) (2) assumed th«t "exter- 
nal reality exhibits discrete levels of organisation free from 
loops" (or twistiness)— the territory was not assumed to be 
recursively organizing but categorically organizedi and (3) 
asserted that symbolic expressions that confuse these discrete 
hierarchical levels of organization "out-there" are destructive 
of clear representations "in-here,"78 Thus, in our current 
attempts to develop a scientific language for describing the 
messagos-in-circuitry characterizing human communication pro- 
cesses, both the antinomies of formal language Bystems and 
the double binds of informal socio-cultural language systems 
are to be "embraced rather than exorcised. "79 

A metacommunicational framework attempts to embrace these 
paradoxes by focusing descriptive efforts directly on the 

weaving of contexts and of messages which propose contexts— 
but which, like all messages whatsoever, have •meaning' only 
by virtue of context, "80 a metacommunicational framework 
attempts to theoretically explain and methodologically describe 

all exchangea cues and propositions about (a) codification 
and (b) relationship between"°l interactants as immanent in 
message performances. Like metaphor and metonymy, the notion 
oi metacommunication attempts to cover two inseparable pro- 
cesses! synchronic explanations based on descriptions of a 
system s levels of organization as a commentary on the text 
of another level, and diachronic explanations based on des- 
criptions of both the developmental pathways and the evolving 
passages from one level of organized complexity to another. 82 

"A phenomenological approach to communication implicitly 
££* 8Xp y a8BUm8B tnat all behavior is communication,"^ 

This assumption is necessary to avoid a reductionist, positi- 
vlstlc epistemology that reduces the study of meaning to the 
study of syntax, a "conduit metaphor" 5 ** approach to the study 
ol communication processes. Conversely, to say that all be- 
havior is communication necessarily dethrones' "the 'objective' 
values of scientisra"85 or the "myth of objectivism" 85 that 
legitimize the Perfect by declaring that the "behavior of any 
system... is a function of the way the observer-participant 
punctuates it. "8? "Rather than being errors in Syntax. ?7all 
epistemologJcal errors in science and philosphy are errors in 
^efe^^?"; 5h The "y*} 0 " of error ^ the previous sentence 
w l!t ?S h *? e f m P, irical accuracy or inaccuracy of facts, 
but to the ideological, epistemological, theoretical punctuations 
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required, for facts to become facts. Facts (as text) are a 
function of the theory (context) .within which they are metony- 
raically derived and verified! but the contextualizing theory 
as text, is itself contextualized by the ideology of the larger 
socio-cultural system, within which the theory is developedi 
which, in turn, is contextualized by the larger ecological 
environment which is the context for the ideology as text. The 
two processes of metaphor and metonymy cannot be separated 
from one another • 

Since the part (text) cannot include the whole (context), 
any knowledge claim is necessarily incomplete and, therefore, 
not true in an absolute sense i Reddy's "toolmaker paradigm M °9 
seems a more useful metaphor for studying human communication 
processes. Recognition of this inherent incompleteness is a 
metaphorical event that blurs the boundaries of the raetonymic- 
ally created context-text relations. That is to say, texts 
and contexts are reflexively related not only to 'themselves as 
codifications, but also to the larger socio-ecological 
systems within which they are generated, (These larger systems 
have been arbitrarily, though not accidently, punctuated so 
that •objective 1 statements could be made about them, albeit 
from a •subjective 1 point of view which, of course, is 
authoritatively denied so that we can become double bound 
and pursue our unending quest for perfection.) 

OUTREACH 

This brief, tortuous journey (are you etill there reader?) 
of a relational epistemology can now conclude. We began by 
saying this essay was an outreach and we will end as we began, 
Aristotle used the metaphors of change (raeta) and movement 
(pherein) to explain the concept of metaphor i loosely trans- 
lated, a metaphor is ",.,an act of outreaching and combining. "90 
In that sense, the following thoughts are offered. 

Consciousness and aesthetics are the 
great untouched questions. 

Bateson?! 

(1) Both relational communication and argumentation scho- 
lars are concerned with ethical and aesthetic judgments. 
Aesthetic Judgments appear to be primarily metaphorical, an 
analogic pleasingness of form— though necessarily contextualized 
in some ill- defined, contiguous relationship. Conversely, ethi- 
cal judgments are primarily metonymical, a digital prescription 
of form. The fact that Burke emphasized Order" 2 or the "hier- 
archical principle" 93 as the fundamental motive manifested in 
social interaction is not arbitrary, accidental, nor trivial. 
A social system is primarily regulated by deviation-counteract- 
ing processes (metonymic relations) so that it can reproduce 
itself, maintain its present organized form and perpetuate the 
proper socialization of its members so that its death, and thus 
theirs, can be denied, 9^ 
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Metaphor ie related to prophecy, 95 to "new visions, "96 
to innovative restructuring of the old . Metonymy, on the other 
hand, is related to the priesthood*'— of which college profes- 
sors are an intimate part— who repeatedly chant the application 
of outdated concepts stemming from the mechanistic, Cartesian- 
Newtonian world view that cannot explain, nor even acknowledge, 
the reflexive, recursive loops within which our current socio- 
ecological crisis has evolved, 98 if the "whole planet- is in- 
deed at a "turning point, "99then we, as teachers and scholars, 
by actively avoiding aesthetics, are decreasing the likelihood 
that more useful metaphors will emerge. Do we, as teachers, 
scholars, citizens, want to be an active part of our own demise? 
(The part that destroys the whole, destroys Itself.) Even if 
the "whole planet" is not at a "turning point," are we, -as 
teachers, as members of the priesthood, as preacher? of the 
Word, as chanters of the "ethics of iymmetry"100 that legiti- 
mises our metonymies! chain of ethical ideals, actively increas- 
i Hfi? ur Btudent » "pursuit of unhappinees"i01 by decreasing their 
ability to think metaphorically? Is laughter worth the price 
of competitively defined success? Laughter may indeed be the 
only social medicine for in laughing, we laugh at ourselves 
and, thereby, remind- ourselves that we are necessarily part of 
lul own troubles. As parts, we are therefore responsible for 
the conditions of the whole- we are not separable from our 
social relationships, nor would we want to be. 

Comedy unites usi tragedy separates us from our gods. 
But the gods of truth, certainty and perfection are our own 
grand illusion. " iU * The basic modem secular philosophy is 
abstraction, a digitaliiation that creates its own context, 
the etymology of which signifies a "drawing away from. "103 If 
the cybernetic epistemology reviewed hero is accurate, then 
our whole way of thinking about what it means to be human "has 
got to be restructured." tw A new set of metaphors, a new 
aesthetics, that focuses on the relational dynamics of socio- 
ecological systems is required. 

(2)Relational control researchers have momentarily dis- 
regarded analyses of subjective meanings in order to develop 
useful methods for describing the recursive loops of inter- 
personal relationships. A relational approach, however, is 
necessarily concerned with an individual's phenoraenologically 
constructed realities. Attempts to describe subjective meanings 
will necessarily focus en propositions about codifications, on 
how humans use an? abuse themselves with language categories 
by confusing levels of distinctions. As a starting point for 
studying phenome no logical realities, we find it useful to 
assume thati (1) consciousness is structured like a language 
(dlgitaliued significations)! (2) unconsciousness is structured 
like a communication system (analog meaning) % and (3) the trans- 
lation or crossing the unconscious-conscious boundary ia 
"structured by, language. " 10 5 

Whether these assumptions are accurate, of course, awaits 
the outcome of future investigations. In the meantime, we find 
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t*tl J BBumptions useful for several reasons. Methodologically, 
they direct reaearchera to examine the text of what peopfe aayf 
SI! * h « m f* a Phorlcal and metonymlcal deacrlptl.na people 
t«x£ »T.- b ?J!l thei S 2™ int «P«Bonal relationships? These P 
cono'ruc'.o r^??"? *° maK " i nf "™nces about the personally 
with others' created and auatalned In conversation 

consciousness la to change h™ we talked Statue talk \SLt 

?h. c wi:y 1 :e ar So to now i,l a n d dif L e " n J iy ' j r* = ■T&stfS 2s ' 

w f y a ° now, and, therefore, learn to act. feel nnH 
SEE 1 """ °Vf» elv « 8 differently.' T he therapeutic £rth of 
these assumptions about conBclouBneaa, then are their "^Li no. 

«?d h -'a 1 Cafh„^ aph ? ri 5 a i P°*'»" al . as t one'of r ouJ h stud e ntr ine 
saia — a Catholic priaat by the way. 

x„ *• The P eda g°gical implication of theae assumptions la that 
by focusing our students' attentiona on their own worda we 
can increaao their conBciousneaB of themselves? their "nter- 
perBonal relationships, their aocio-cultural contexts, and Ihe 
Ill rfin? 1 c 2 ntextB " ithin which w. all are embedded! Ariatotle 
Wa ,",nJ g i ' ° f cour8 ?; " h en h « claimed that pesrnle cannot be 
taught to see resemblances, to see metaphorical relationa. 
t S vJ2 a S n 'J"; now,ver ' «• can place students in claaarooS con- 
increa0e *»• odda that such resemblancea can be ex- 

P .urek.S-; (. SS^n. 0 ^"*"*?" * racticin « »«ta P horlcal 

■urexas i (e.g. , the nine-dot problem, various notical liiu 
alone. Eachjr printe. discussions about ^"referential sen- 
£J52? ™$ ? e spontaneous' paradoxes, aa well as. the stud? of 
^"^S^^fi."*' "I 1 cla «"°°» activities that provide 
practice at thinking metaphorically, creatively). By helalne 
our students learn to -play with words", we ca£ help them brtak 
2t.5i!£ B t2J J he i r S*" 1 /""Jfotlvely maintained lirffatloSs by 
till 1 8 th « c °ntent of their inner dialoguea and. thereby, help 
them crosa the bar between consciousness and unconsciousness? P 

Th« "Piatemological utility of these aaaumptiona is the 

questioning of our conceptual habitB that are part of the 

lart°;f C ?naf i o a Lf: i ? i ' t r ithin + r hiC !; We ?" P r «antly immersed. 
rarv or that crisis Is the continued application of an extinc- 

vi 2rin„t he "'•chanistic world view of Cartesian-New! 
tonian science"106) to the problema of organized complexity to 
the problems of living in recursive loops? of living In a self" 
^n?™^ «• need is I new ■.tiSoV. -a nei 

ou^Jho^;: 3 n ' W Vl l\ on of reality » a fundamental change ?n 
our thoughts, perceptions and v»alue8"107 i b required. A new 

neBB P of r tn. a Lc? P in t8 " flax ^ ? loops, that evokes consciouS- 
ness of the fact that we are all parts of the whole which 1* 
characterized by hierarchical "orders of recuVsiv^ 
n^. 61 ^^ 1 ira P licat i?ns of our assumptions about conscious- 
ly h^!i ? on S trn *£• ^throning of the "ethics of symmetry"^' 0 
that have helped create our current, global crisis. Aheco- 
logical imperative emphasiiing the symbiotic structuring of Ufa 
is required, the cybernetic epistemlSgy outlined will aList 
the emergence of such a metaphorical paradigm. 
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w, I£ t "th« displaying of certain elements on 

which the speaker wishes to center attention in order that they 
may occupy the foreground of the hearer's consciousness, "110 
then our presence here has been to display the importance of 
thinking relationally. our purpose has been to center attention 
on the figure-ground relationship per se, on learning to think 
in contexts, on learning to think in loops, on learning to think 
in metaphorical-metonymic circles. Our presumption has been 
that the study of argumentation "must take into account the 
study of human language and the matter of interpretation.""! 
Matters of interpretation are matters of punctuation which, 
in turn, are logically prior to the acceptance of facts as 
facts, of truths as truths. All three of Perelman's "starting 
points""* are intrinsically matters of preference (values, 
metaphore, ideologies). Perelman f s demonstrative conclusions 
and argumentative conclusions 113 are both probable, neither 
is certaim impersonal demonstrations are necessarily embedded 
In personal communication relationships and not impersonal 
logical ones. Ideas, as information, are by definition not 
physical objects to be discussed in matter-energy terms and 
framed in objective metaphors? as information, ide^s tie dif<- 
ferences, and differences are relationships which are nowhere 
other than in the matrix of selections utilised to punctuate 
those differences. 

Although our social and personal maps (digitaiizations of 
the analog) are the territory of interest (digitaiizations of 
those digitaiizations) for both argumentation and relational 
communication scholars, we cannot therefore say that the map 
is the territory. The maps are necessarily metaphorical indi- 
cators of the metonymic relationships of the territory within 
which the map-makers are swallowed. Humans cannot escape the 
reflexive nature of our maps, nor can we escape the recursive 
loops of the territory. We can attempt to live responsibly 
within them. 

NOTES 
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^Anthony Wilden, System and Structural Essays in Commun i- 
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( t*S9h 1 ri itttl* ' °f m ?° et r v wl th a Supplement on Music 

|J^7b), trans. s.H. Butcher \ Trie "library of liberal Arts New 
xorki The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.), p. 28. 

Donald P. Miller, "Metaphor, Thinking and Thought," Et 
cetera . Summer (1982), p. 137. e* • jt, 

Paul Ricoeur, La metaph ore vive (Editions du Seuil, 1975). 
l^n^r°^ rt *?^ rn V^ h Kathleen McLaughlin and John Costell 
SJ under the title of The Rule of Mutaphnr (Toronto 1 University 
of Toronto Press, 1977), p. 3. 

^Ricoeur, p. 16. 
10 

The three approaches to metaphor which we discuss (liter- 
aliBt, supervenient and interactive) are intended to represent 
the evolving epistemo logical framework, within which the con- 
cept has been developed from a linguistic perspective. For a 
thorough discussion of these orientations, see Warren A. Shi- 
tty An Analysis of Metaphor In tha Lig ht of W.M. U r bnn'i 
Theories (Parisi Mouton, i971). PP. 63- W* See also Andrew Or- 
tony, Ralph E. Reynolds and Judith A. Arter, "Metaphor 1 Theo- 
/fiiS? 1 md En P ir fcal Research," Psychological Bulletin . 85 
(1978), pp. 919-9*3 ■ Peter Schofer and Donald Rice, "Metaphor, 
Metonymy and Synecdoche Revis(it)ed." Semlotl ca. 21 (1977), 
pp. 121-1^7| Roger Tourangeau and Robert J. Sternberg, "Under- 
ppT^S^SS* Appreciatin * M«*»Phors," Cognition . 11 (1982), 

11 Shibles, p. ?k. 
12 

Advocates of the supervenient approach to metaphor give 
emphasis to the intuitive, unexpected nature of metaphor. For 
example, see Andrew Ortony's discussion of his inexpressibil- 
ity thesis in, "Why Metaphors are Necessary," Educational 
IhSorjf, 25 (1975). pp. *5-53. Also see, Philip Wheelwright, 
Metaphor & Reality. (INi Indiana University Press, 1967). 

^The basis of the interactive approach was introduced by 
I. A. Richards. See I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(New yorki Oxford University Press, i93o), pp. S9-II2V Thiigh 
our discussion concludes with this perspective, it by no means 
represents our epistemolgical assumptions. For instance see, 
???? g SK La i k i°f f ■»? Johnson, Metaphors We Live n Y - (Chicago, 

ILLi The University of Chicago Press7i95oTt Metaphor and 
|hgughi, ed. Andrew Ortony (Cambridge, Camridge University 
Press, I979)i Donald F. Miller, "Metaphor, Thinking and Thoughti 

5«* Hi gf c f ter »; E4 1 I 1 **?' ™* 2 * 2 - 2 55i ***** Fernan- 
dez, The Mission of Metaphor in Expressive Culture," Current 
Anthropology. 15 (197*0. pp. 119-1*3. 

Richards, p. 90. We agree with Richards* view that meta- 
phor does not add power to language. However, whereas he gives 
attention to the internal structure of metaphor, we are con- 
cerned with the relationship of metaphor as well as metonymy 
to natural conversation. 
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Cited in "I. A. Riahards on Metaphor-, in Warren A. Shibles, 
Analysis of Metaphor in the Light of W.M. Urban' a Theories . 
(Mouton, Paris! 1971 )T Appendix (J.p. 135, from I .A. Richards, 

i l0B0 P n y ? f Rhetoric. (New Yorki Oxford University Press, 
1936) i Pp. 108-109. 

l6 Shibles, p. 131. 
17 

Ricoeur, p. 6. 

18 

„ *,t M i c ? ael J ' Redd y- "The Conduit Metaphor - A Case of Frame 
Conflict in Our Language about Language," in Metaphor and Thought. 
ed ' ~2{? r ? w , Orton y (Cambridge! Cambridge University PressT 1979),"" 
pp. 284-324. The conduit metaphor is the label given to a 
logic framing discussions about language (a metalanguage about 
language, a commentary on language as text). The four core ex- 
pressions of the -major framework- of the conduit metaphor arei 

(1) language functions like a conduit, transferring thoughts 
bodily from one person to another i (2) in writing and speaking, 
people insert their thoughts or feelings in the wordsi (3) 
words accomplish the transfer by containing the thoughts or 
feelings and conveying them to otherst and (4) in listening or 
reading, people extract the thoughts once again from the 
words" (p. 290). The conduit metaphor approach to language 
readily implies the "bizarre assertion that words have 'in- 
sides' and 'outsides'. After all, if thoughts can be 'inserted* 
/ r 5o2 UBt ,? 0 a 8pace * inside • wherein the meaning can reside - 
lp. Zoo). Viewed from a conduit metaphor frame, what requires 
explanation in human interaction -is the failure to communicate- 
lP; 295) i such failures are typically blamed on the speaker or 
writer because the extraction of 'meaning' from words is a rel- 
atively passive activity of the listener or reader compared to 
the actions of speaking and writing. The power of this logic 
lies in its ability to consistently explain such failures. 
Further, many common English words and phrases encourage con- 
duit thinking about language f for example t words like "trans- 
mit- V t^anBfe^, " "convey," -encode," "decode,- and phrases 
like get your ideas across," -put your thoughts into words," 

don't give away your ideas,- "give me an idea," all imply the 
bizarre notion that words are "filled" with meaning. A moment's 
reflection, however, witnesses that such thinking about language 
is patent nonsense— though such thinking is useful in upholding 
the legitimacy of the existing social order. Signs and signals 

do something . They cannot contain anything" (p. 306). In 
sum, the conduit metaphor approach to language and communication 
t° fie£ » meaning in a misleading and dehumanizing fashion" 

(p. 30s, emphasis added). 
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Aphasic Disturbances," in Fundamentals of Lan*uag« T Roman Jakob- 
son and Morris Halle, 2nd ed. (ParlsV Moitonl i97i}, pp. 67-96? 
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Communication! On Negation, Signification, and Meaning." This 
chapter ends with a set of descriptors of the terms analog and 
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tion than the analog. (3) In nature, the digital is the instru- 
ment of the analog, (4) In (western) culture, the analog is 
the instrument of the digital. (5) Both analog and digital com- 
munication occur in all open systems. (6) All digitalization 

federates paradox or oscillation at some level in the system. 
7) All control processes require digital communication to set 
limits on posxtive feedback. (8) The terms 'analog' and 'digi- 
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In Interpersonal Communication . 2nd ed., eds. Michael B. Ro- 
loff and Gerald R. Miller (Beverly Hillst Sage, in press). 
Thsae works attempt to explicate three basic dimensions of in- 
terpersonal relation ships — control, trust and intimacy. Each 
dimension is conceived of as a distance (which itself is a re- 
lationship) that is regulated by and through participation in 
communicative dynamics. Thus, the theoretical focus of this 
approach is a delineation of the relationships between patterns 
of relationships as manifested in message performances. To 
date, the control dimension has been the primary focus of em- 
pirical investigations. 
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ARGUMENTATION, INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION, PERSUASION, AND THE PROCESS(ES) 
OF COMPLIANCE GAINING MESSAGE USE 



Franklin J. Boater 
Arizona State University 

Couraea In argumentation, interpersonal communication, and persuasion 
have little overlapping content. However one might define the field of 
argumentation, there would be considerable agreement on one point. Argu- 
mentation has aa one of Its concerna the atudy of reason-giving behavior. 
There would also be substantial agreement that interpersonal communication 
la, among other things, the atudy of lntlnate, as contrasted with non- 
intimate, relationahips. A primary focus of the atudy of persuasion is the 
effect of messages dealgncd to change attitudea, behavior, and the like 
Given these characterizations it Is not difficult to understand why there 
ia little common content in courses representing theae three areas of 
communication atudy. 

Nevertheleas, communication problems are not always ao polite as to 
respect our intradisciplinary boundaries. Rather, aome problems mteraect 
what we commonly consider discrete areas of inquiry. The successful 
solution of such problems requires that the corpua of knowledge from all 
pertinent bodies of theory and research be examined. 

Understanding persons 1 compliance gaining meaaage use behavior ia such 
a communication problem. Specifically, compliance gaining message use exp- 
eriments demand that either experimented or participanta generate lists of 
compliance gaining meaaagea. Such behavior is reaaon-giving behavior, and 
therefore, muat be a concern of argumentation acholara. Moreover, the use of 
compliance gaining messages ia expected to have an impact on the heslth of 
the persuader-perauadee relationship, and therefore, .ait be a concern of 
interperaonal communication scholars. In fact, auch a concern stimulated 
e«rly compliance gaining message use studies. For example, Miller, Boater, 
Roloff, and Seibold write, 

... one might expect that aome atrategiea used in noninterpcrsonal 
transactions would be chosen, at moat, infrequently in Interperaonal 
relationahips. For Instance, strategies grounded in punishment are a 
fairly common persuasive commodity in brief non interperaonal confront- 
ations. By contrast, choice of auch strategies in ongoing Interpersonal 
transactions could result in emotional scars which would threaten the 
stability and health of the relationship. 1 

Furthermore, a compliance gaining meaaage may be cone trued as an appeal. 
While the impact of appeals on the persuasion proceaa has long been studied, 
the lists generated, both by participanta and experimenters , contain appeals 
the effecta of which have not yet been ascertained. Ifcey must, therefore, 
be of concern to persuasion scholars. 
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While the Insights of argumentation scholar* , Interpersonal cosarounlca~ 
tlon scholars, and perauaslon acholara have already produced some theoretical 
and empirical fruit, there remains nuch to understand concerning compliance 
gaining message use* And, the cooperative and coordinated effort of scholars 
of argumentation, Interperaonal communication, and persuasion are necessary 
to Increase that understanding. In this paper the state of knowledge con- 
cerning compliance gaining message use will be explored. In so doing gaps 
In knowledge will become apparent. These gaps are not considered defi- 
ciencies, but rather as opportunities; areas of study In which students of 
argumentation, Interpersonal communication, and persuasion have the potential 
to contribute knowledge-generating Insights. 

Dimensionality of Compliance Gaining Hess age Selection 

Although several methods of studying compliance gaining itesaage use 
behavior have been developed, the most prevalent procedure Is one developed 
by Harwell and Schmltt. 2 Based upon a thorough revlsw of compliance litera- 
ture, they compiled a list of 16 compliance gaining mesaage strategies. 3 
Subsequently, they constructed a number of hypothetical compliance gaining 
situations, and used the 16 compliance gaining message strategies to generate 
16 compliance gaining rceasages specific to each compliance gaining situation. 
Participants received both the hypothetical compliance gaining situation and 
the list of 16 compliance gaining messages. Their task waa to rate how 
likely they would be to use each of the compliance gaining messages In each 
of the particular compliance gaining situations. 

The central concern of this experiment waa to find the dimensions of 
participants' responses to these compliance gaining messages. This Issue Is 
basic to any further study of the compliance gaining message use process, 
since the varlable(s) that underlies (underlie) persons' responses to these 
compliance gaining messages must be Identified before the antecedents and/or 
consequents of these responses can be ascertained. 

Thus, Harwell and Schmltt factor analyzed their data, and found a five 
factor solution. Subsequent studies also produced multidimensional 
solutions, but Interestingly there waa little consistency In these results. 
The number of factors obtained varied across studies, and the content of the 
factors varied substantially as well. 

These Inconsistencies led Hunter and Boater 5 to perform reanalyses of 
the Marwell and Schmltt data, the Miller et al. data, and the Kaminskl et al. 
data. They found these data to be unldlmenslonal. They showed that non^- 
llncar item characteristic curves produced nonlinear relations among 
responses to each pair of compliance gaining strategics, and that this non- 
linearity produced the spurious multidimensional factors found by other 
investigators. 

The Implications of these reanalyses are, at minimum, two fold. First, 
when Investigating the antecedents and consequents of compliance gaining 
message use, the best indicator of the latent trait which underlies these 
responses is the sum of participants' responses to all compliance gaining 
messages. Second, the need to determine the substantive nature of this 
latent trait is emphasized. Some have argued that this trait is empathy. 6 
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Others have speculated that the dimension is verbal aggression. 7 Recent 
work by Infante, Trebing, Shepherd, and Seeds 8 suggests the possibility that 
the variable is argument* Siveness. Regardlesa, all of these suggestions are 
speculative, and it remains for validation studies to identify this 
dimension. 

, The Content of Compliance Gaining Messages 

Marwell and Schmltt generated their list of compliance gaining message 
strategies by reviewing the compliance literature. This technique has been 
termed a "deductive" approach. Other researchers have generated lists of 
compliance gaining message atrategies inductively. 9 Wiseman and Schenck- 
Hamlln characterize this approach in the following manner, 

. . . the strategies constructed by subjects for particular persuasive 
situations are examined, patterns or generalizations among the data are 
discovered, and these patterns form the bases for the category acheme. 10 

For example, Falbo generated a list of compliance gaining strategies by 
having undergraduates write an essay entitled, "How I Get My May". Raters 
coded these responses into 16 categories; the categories being constructed 
a posteriori. 11 

Some have claimed that inductively-derived lists are more reliable and 
valid than deductively-derived lists. 1 * Despite some minor differences, 
however, the content of the various lists is remarkably homogeneous. 13 More- 
over, in a recent paper Boater, Stiff, and Reynolda 1 ** show that persons' 
responses to both the Marwell and Schmltt list and the Schenck-Hamlln et al. 
list have the same unldlmenslonal factor structure. They also show that the 
correlation between responses to the two lists is approximately 1.00 when 
corrected for attenuation due to error of measurement. These data suggest 
strongly that both lists measure a common underlying trait. Given the 
similarities In content, it Is not unlikely that other lists would produce 
the same results. 

While the various lists have not differed substantially, the varlablc(s) 
measured by the different procedures may differ. The deductive method 
requires that persons select among a number of alternative messages which are 
provided by the experlmcnter(s) . Some inductive procedures, such as 
Clark'a, 15 require that persons generate compliance gaining messages, and 
then perhaps select from their self-generated list. These two processes, 
generation and selection, may measure different characteristics of persons. 
But, only carefully designed validation studies can clarify this issue. 

Despite the homogeneity of the existing lists of compliance gaining message 
strategies, it does not follow that the generation of additional lists is to 
be avoided. To the contrary, it is evident that there are a number of com- 
pliance gaining message strategies that have gone untapped by those who have 
produced such lists. For example, no existing list contains sequential 
strategies, such as the foot-ln-the-door or the door-in-the-f ace strategies. 

A benefit of incorporating additional strategies in compliance gaining 
experiments is that the factor structure of these data may be altered , and 
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the additional dimensions would provide more information potentially useful 
In predicting compliance gaining behavior. In order to compile a Hat of 
additional strategies, however, It nay be necessary to update Marwell and 
Schmitt's literature review. Another potentially fruitful aethod of 
generating additional strategies Involves Interviewing compliance 
professionals In order to discern the strategies that they use In their 
work. 

Typically, compliance gaining message use experiments have employed 
and/or analyzed lists of compliance gaining messages. Such experiments have, 
In the main, been role-playing experiments. A few studies have, however, 
employed related, but different types of, measures. 

For example, Boater and Stiff 1 ^ noted whether participants requested 
more points, lesa points, or made no request of a confederate on an anagram 
task In which points were applied to course credit. Both Boster 17 and 
Boster and Lofthouse 18 measured speaking time, number of reasons given, and 
the number of prods to which the participants responded during attempts to 
persuade a confederate to participate In an experiment and an Instructor to 
give a particular grade. 

The former measure produced results similar to those produced by 
responses to the Marwell and Schmltt procedure. 19 The latter th^ee 
measures ara highly correlated with one another, and are consistent with the 
hypothesis that they are indicators of a cormun underlying trait. This 
trait appears to be a different one than that tapped by responses to the 
Marwell and Schmltt list, since Boster found responses to the Harwell and 
Schmltt list to be uncorrela*:(?d -*'ith an index formed from the three 
behavioral indicators (r - .02). 20 

Situational Determinants 

Communication scholars have attended carefully to features of the 
compliance gaining situation in order to predict respondents* compliance 
gaining message use. The effects of five situational characteristics have 
received scrutiny, although the attention paid to one of these variables has 
been sparse. 

Several experiments have examined the impact of the Intimacy of the 
persuader-listener relationship on compliance gaining message use. 21 
Additionally, several experiments have studied the effect of the duration of 
relational consequences on compliance gaining message behavior. 22 All of 
these experiments employed a Marwell and Schmltt procedure. While statistic- 
ally significant relationships between these situational characteriatica and 
compliance gaining message selection have been reported , generally the 
atrength of these effects is negligible. 23 Moreover, even the weak 
correlations which are typically reported may be attributable to confounding 
situational effects with specific message content. 2k 

Clark found that self Interest was a powerful predictor of compliance 
gaining message generation, but not compliance gaining message selection. 25 
The iattgr result was replicated by both Hunter and Boster and Williams and 
Boster. b While Boster and Stiff found a strong self Interest effect on 
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their behsvioral measure, 27 neither Boster 26 nor Boster and Lofthouse 29 
obtained a self interest effect on their behavioral index. In gum, the self 
interest data are mixed, and a plausible explanation for the variance across 
experiments is that different dependent meaaures produce different effects. 
Self intereat appears to havs no Impact on compliance gaining message 
aelectlon and no impact on measures of speaking frequency, number of reasons, 
and responses to proda. On the other hand, there is some evidence consist- 
ent with the hypothesis that self interest has an effect on compliance 
gaining message generation. 

Hunter and Boster 30 report that the variable, benefit to the llctener, 
is a strong predictor of compliance gaining: message selection. k' u t differ- 
ently, respondents go to greater lengths to persuade another tor what is 
perceived to be that other's "own good", ttiis result has been replicated by 
Williams and Boater. 31 Moreover, Boster and Stiff found that benefit to the 
listener had a strong Impact on their behavioral measure. 32 On the Jther 
hand, neither Boster 33 nor Boater and Lofthouse 31 * found that benefit to the 
liatener affected their three item behavioral index. Hence, these data are 
mixed, and the variance in the resulta may be attributed to the difference in 
dependent measures. Data are consistent with the hypothesis that benefit to 
the listener has an impact on compliance gaining message selection. It has 
no effect, however, on speaking frequency, number of reasons, and responses 
to prods. 

Clark 35 varied whether respondents liked or disliked the target of the 
compliance gaining attempt. She found that liking had an impact on message 
generation, but that It had no impact on message selection. Since it is 
premature to draw firm conclusions from a single study, these results must 
be held In abeyance pending replication, or lack thereof. 

It Is interesting to note that, although there has been ample Interest 
in situational determinants of compliance gaining message use, the effects 
of only five situational variables have been assessed. Clearly, there is a 
need for further research in this area. Pertinent to this issue, Cody and 
McLaughlin 36 asked participants to rate compliance gaining situations for 
similarity/dissimilarity, and subjected these data to a multidimensional 
scaling algorithm. They found that their participants distinguished six 
dimensions. The Impact of some of these dimensions on compliance gaining 
message use has been assessed; the Impact of other dimensions has not. 
While the fact that respondents distinguished certain dimensions does not 
imply that these dimensions will have an effect on compliance gaining 
message use, and while the fact that respondents did not distinguish certain 
dimensions does not imply that such dimensions do not have an Impact on 
compliance gaining message use, the Cody and McLaughlin dimensions would 
provide an excellent starting point for future research. 

Individual Difference Determinants 

Communication scholars have also assessed the Impact of certain 
individual difference variables on compliance gaining message use. Seversl 
such variables have received considerable attention. 

In a number of compliance gaining message selection experiments neither 
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empathy nor communication apprehension 36 have correlated substantially 
with the criterion varisble(s). Furthermore, communication apprehension had 
no impact either on Stiff's 39 behsvioral measure or Doster's^ behsvioral 
aeasure. It did correlate positively and substantially, however, with 
Boster and Lofthouse 's 111 behavioral messure. An aspect of the experimental 
designs may account for these paradoxical results. In both the Stiff 
experiment and the Boster experiment communication between the persuader end 
the listener was mediated; via intercom in the former experiment, and via 
telephone in the latter experiment. Conversely, in the Boster and Lofthouse 
experiment the persuader and the listener engaged in a face-to-face 
encounter. Consequently, s plaualble hypothesis to explain these data is 
thr.t a face-to-face encounter la necessary to raise the anxiety of high 
communication apprehensives sufficiently to distinguish their behavior from 
low communication apprehensives. 

Both dogmatism 1 * 2 and negativism, ** 3 a dimension of Christie and Gele's 41 * 
Mach IV scale, have been found to correlate positively md substantially with 
compliance gaining message selection. Dogmatism also correlated highly with 
one of Boster and Stiff's two criterion measures, 1 * 5 Yet, it was a trivial 
predictor of both Boater's 1 *' and Boster and Lofthouse's 1 * ' behavioral index. 
Therefore, the bulk of the evidence is consistent with the hypothesis that 
dogmatism is not a strong predictor of the behavioral measures. These data 
suggest the possibility that the responses to the compliance gaining message 
selection instrument measure a different underlying trait than the behavioral 
measure(s), a result consistent with Boster's data. 1 * 8 

The negativism results are more complex. Negativism was found to be a 
strong predictor of both of Boster and Stiff's dependent measures, 1 * 9 and a 
strong predictor of Boster's behavioral index. 50 But, negativism did not 
correlate substantially with the Boster snd Lofthouse behavioral index. 51 
The Boater snd Stiff experiment and the Boster experiment differ from the 
Boster and Lofthouse experiment in at least one Important way. The latter 
involves a status difference between the persuader and the listener, the 
listener being an Instructor snd the persuader being a student; whereas, the 
former two experiments Involve relations between peers. Thus, the usual 
tendency of the highly negative participant to be more persistent is blunted 
when dealing with a higher statustarget. Perhaps the more strategic highly 
negative subject intentionally behaves in a more subdued manner so as not to 
slienate the target, thus making the highly negative subject's behavior 
similar to the low negativism subject. 

Flnslly, in compliance gaining message generation experiments cognitive 
complexity has been shown to be an important predictor of compliance gaining 
message outcomes. 52 Interestingly, however, there has been little "cross- 
over" research. As with situational determinants, those students of com- 
pliance gaining message selection have ignored the variables examined by 
students of compliance gslnlng message generation, and those students of 
complisnce gaining message generation have ignored the vsrlables examined by 
students of compliance gaining message selection. It is for future research 
to fill this lacunae, as well as to examine the Impact of other important 
individual difference varlsblee, such as argumentativeness, on both com- 
pliance gaining message selection snd compliance gaining message generation. 
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The Dynamics of Compliance Gaining Message Behavior 



The purpose of this section of the psper is to provide an integrated 
view of the preceding resesrch fragments. A summary to guide this discus- 
sion is presented in Figure 1. 

The left side of this diagram posits that the situational variables and 
the Individual difference variables sre causally antecedent to certain traits 
characteristic of respondents, put differently, persons' responses to the 
Marwell snd Schmltt list (as well as other lists), their reactions to the 
Clark interviewing procedure, and their behavioral outcomes all indicate 
something about them. For example, verbal aggression may csuse subjects to 
select or reject various Marwell and Schmltt messages, and it may be 
argumentativeness which causes persons to tslk more or less frequently, give 
more or lens reasons, and respond to more or less prods in the Boster and 
Lofthouse experiment. 

Situational exigencies and individual differences may make persons more 
or less verbally aggressive, thereby affecting their responses to the Marwell 
and Schmltt items. Similarly, situational exigencies and individual differ- 
ences may affect how argumentative one is likely to be, thereby affecting how 
long one speaks, how many reasons one gives, arv so on. It is concelvsble, 
. and even probable given the data, that certain sltustlonal/lndlvldual differ- 
ence variables affect one trait, but not others. For example, benefit to 
the listener may largely determine how verbally aggressive one is likely to 
be, but it may be Irrelevant to predicting argumentativeness. In addition, 
communication apprehension may affect how argumentative one will be under 
certain conditions, but it may not affect verbal aggression. But, of 
course, these suggestions are speculative, and it is clear that a good deal 
of research must be performed in order to clarify the nature of these causal 
links. 

Next, the diagram assertc that the traits, indicated by responses to 
the various compliance gaining procedures, exert a causal Impact on com- 
pliance gaining message behavior. Consider, for example, how verbal 
aggression and argumentativeness could be combined to yield Information 
concerning compliance gaining message behavior, ror heuristic purposes 
suppose that these two variables are dichotomies. One might then predict 
that a subject low in both traits would mske a simple request when in a 
compliance gaining situation; whereas, a subject high in both traits would 
advance a number of arguments which vsry substantially in affective Impact. 
A subject high in verbal aggression and low in argumentativeness would send 
one message, a threat; wheresa, a subject low in verbal aggression and high 
in argumentativeness would advance a number of arguments, but they would be 
primarily positive in affective impact. Knowledge of additional pertinent 
traits would make predictions more specific. For example, a subject low in 
verbal aggression, high in argumentativeness, and highly dogmatic would 
advance a spate of positive arguments, but there might be more repetition 
than would be exhibited by a low dogmatic subject. with corresponding levels 
of verbsl aggression and argumentativeness. 

Conceivably, knowing a sufficient number of traits would allow one to 
predict exactly what persons would say in a given compliance gaining 
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situation. In th.e last am lyais auch a hope atty be overly sanguine. Pre- 
dicting exactly what another will say In a compliance gaining situation may 
be akin to the fabled phyalcal scientist trying to predict the exact path 
that a leaf will traverse on Its way to the ground In the autumn. Neverthe- 
less, one should be able to predict the general type of thing that persons 
would aay with knowledge o£ a sufficient number of pertinent traits. Again, 
It oust be emphasized that a conalderable amount of data is necessary to find 
these relevant traits, and to specify the relationship between then and 
compliance gaining message behavior. 

rinally, on the right side of the diagram compliance gaining message 
behavior Is aald to be causally antecedent to both relational development 
and persuasion. As mentioned In the Introduction both Interpersonal 
communication acholara and perauaalon acholara have taken the position that 
the kind of compliance gaining message one employs has an Impact both on the 
success of relationships and on success In getting another to do what one 
wants that other to do. 

Wlille these Issues are a bit beyond the scope of thla paper, It should 
be noted that while there has been considerable research concerning the 
effect of certain appeals on attitude change, the effect* of many of the 
appeals found In the various compliance gaining meaaage use experiments have 
not been tested. Moreover, with few exceptions there haa been little atudy 
of how the type of compliance gaining nessage used has Impacted upon 
specified relationships. Therefore, there Is also much research to be done 
before these links are clarified. 

Implications for Future Research 

Numerous avenues for future research have been mentioned, and hypotheses 
have been alluded to. In the preceding paragraphs. In this section these 
Issues will not be restated. Rather, selected reaearch programs tailored to 
the skills of argumentation scholara, Interpersonal communication scholars, 
and persuasion scholars will be discussed in turn. 

The concerns of argumentation acholars are most likely to be found in 
the middle of Figure 1. Armed with an arsenal of knowledge of reaaon- 
glvlng behavior argumentation scholars are equipped to attack problems of 
the lack of both exhaustlveneas and mutual excluslveneas In lists of com- 
pliance gaining strategies. Furthermore, trait validation problems, auch as 
what responses to the Harwell and Schmitt iiat indicate, and atudying the 
links between traits and compliance gaining behavior fall well within the 
purview of argumentation reaearchera. While this list does not by any means 
exhaust the contributions that could be made by argumentation acholara, e.g. t 
they undoubtably would be adroit at adding to the list of compliance gaining 
situations, it best represents the core of expertise and interest among 
those experts In argument. 

Both Interpersonal communication scholars and persuasion scholars hsve 
special interest and expertise in the right side of Figure 1. The former are 
able to make Important contributions in analyzing the relationships between 
the particular compliance gaining messages which are uttered, and the sub- 
sequent effects on relational development. The latter are able to assess the 
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impact of several untested appeals on attitude change, behavioral intentions, 
behavior change* etc. ' : 

Additionally, persons from all areas have special abilities which would 
contribute to clarifying the left side of the diagram. All areas have 
identified situational characteristics and individual difference variables 
pertinent to their research interests. This information is likely to be of 
Importance in predicting the traits indicated by responses to lists of 
compliance gaining messages, responses to interviews, and behavioral 
responses. 

In conclusion, 3iven the view of the problems srising from the study of 
compliance gaining message use, it i» clear that solutions to these problems 
require considereble intrsdisciplinsry effort. It will Indeed by necesssry 
to replece intradisciplinsry rivslry with intrsdisciplinsry rapprochement 
In order to make progress in this area of communication inquiry. 
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FIGURE 1. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE DYNAMICS OF COMPLIANCE GAINING MESSAGE BEHAVIOR 
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THE ROLE OF ARGUMENTATION IN SOURCE CREDIBILITY 



William L. Benoit 
University of Missouri 



Introduction 

titVVt since Aristotle advanced his jiiatly-f nous tripar- 
tite division of rhetoric into ethos , pathos , and or™., (or 
l£Bos).l 80ur ce credibility h a Tb^ n aTa^ed to be^ilFincc 

su«ti" o r r"^ t " tl r^ H " bert C « ltel - an reinforce! ! 
ll.liiT, throu ? h hi " theory of the three proceases of per- 
suasion, compliance, identification, .„d intem a ii z .tion.2 
When con.idered ai.pl, from the atandpoint of .esaage vari- 

?redi S biIi?. ere J" lnd " d Cl " r ""iiction- between source 
credibility and argumentation, , 8 reaearch by Kelman and 
othera documenta.3 However, when we adopt the increasinol. 

"hat . m .^.h etor ? cal ° r Perau.aive process, we discover 

JhrL^ 8 J ion . pl * ,s " centrBl role in social influence 

through communication. 

of °!.!d?fn« e earXleat theori.t. to recognise the importance 
of audience argumentation (although he did not advance his 

L, W ,V n ?^ tB thl ' f,ahion) 18 "i" 11 " J- McGuire.4 l„l- 

i»li\ii n ^^ eory, whlch e " pioys * " edicai -^.phor *» c.«c eP . 

tualize the proceaa of creating reaiatance to persuasion 
from one s opponents, .rguea that for an audience to be 
fb^ ri t0 F srau « lon . th«y »"»t be motivated 

trilmmJ ? 4»S forewarning 0 f the impending attack) and 
trained (either by example or practice) to refute the argu- 
menta of opponents. One particularly interesting result is 
dL. 80 "^ UCd "f-P"-"««" the defense Shich pro- 

duces the greatest amount of immediate attitude change pro- 
duces the .least resistsnce to counter-persussion . Hence, it 
aP t e " k rS i.' 1 , th ' de t«-insnt of resistance to persuaaive 
attJtud, i!w t " e "" arll r the strength of the receivers- 
attitude prior to the attack but their motivation and abili- 
ty to generate arguments sgsinst opponents' messsges. 

„- ThB ►°°?J!, ltlVe res P° n8e "odel5 provides a systematic ap- 
proach to thia conception of the role of audience argumenta- 
tion in persuasion, and will provide the theoretic framework 
for the subsequent analysis. This esssy arguea thst, just 
ss active receiver involvement in the form of counter- 
Yt^'r. productl ° n determines reaiatance to persuaaive 
attacka, so too does audience argumentation determine the 
effectiveness of source credibility appeala, traditionally 
lirf^at to be outside the realm of argumentation (or .Hil- 
lary at beat). Accordingly, the following aection will 
f-!f«!fj ? "8 n " lve response model, which will then be 

source d r-d.hM 1 J date J the " atUre ° f the relationship between 
source credibility and argumentation. 
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The Cognitive Response Model 



The basic tenet of this perspective on persuasion is that 
receivers actively participate ir. influence attempts, pro- 
ducing cognitions (thoughts) in response to the stimulus 
provided by the persuasive communication. These thoughts 
are arguments which either support or refute the speaker's 
position (audience thoughts can also be irrelevant to the 
message). Just as the notion of -attitude" is a mediating 
variable between persuasive communication and behavior, so 
too "cognitive response- is a mediating variable between 
persuasive communication and attitude change. 

Greenwald indicates that research has failed to establish 
high correlations between learning (retention) of message 
content and persuasion. 6 Love and Greenwald confirm this 
conclusion and report that both immediate and delayed atti- 
tude change correlate with the audience's cognitive respon- 
ses.? Other evidence also demonstrates that an individual's 
cognitive responses to persuasive communication are a sig- 
nificant determinant of persuasion.8 Cacioppo, Harkins, and 
Petty point out that additional support for the cognitive 
response approach includes studies which report that 

manipulations that affect cognitive responses also 
affect persuasion (Calder, et al., 1974* Petty et 
al., 1976; Roberts & Maccoby, 1971) and. . . imple- 
mentation of statistical procedures to assess causal 
orderings of cognitive responses and persuasion has 
indicated that cognitive response may have mediated 
yielding to persuasion (e.g., Greenwald, 1968b? 
Osterhouse fc Brock, 1970) but that the reverse cau- 
sal ordering was not operating (Cacioppo & Petty, 
1979a, 1979b; Petty 6 Cacioppo, 1977).9 

Therefore, audience-generated supportive and refutative 
arguments (cognitive responses to persuasive communication) 
play a key role in mediating the persuasion process. 

This is not to claim that message content or arguments 
are unimportant to persuasion. The claim advanced here is 
that attitude change is mediated by the audiences' thoughts. 
If an idea is not cognitively available to the receiver, it 
can not be expected to have persuasive impact. The persua- 
sive message provides a) the stimulus for development of the 
receivers' supportive and counter arguments, b) information 
useful in developing those arguments as well as c) illustra- 
tive examples of supportive and/or refutative arguments. 
Petty and Cacioppo report that under high involvement condi- 
tions, strong message arguments create more supportive and 
less refutative thoughts (audience arguments) than weak 
message arguments, one indication that content is an impor- 
tant factor influencing cognitive responses. 10 Furthermore, 
while some studies report that audience arguments which 
cannot be directly traced to the message are the cognitive 
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responses which most influence attitude change, 11 others 
indicate that audience thoughts which can be traced to the 
message are most effective. 12 Cacioppo, Harkins, 6 Petty 
offer the reasonable suggestion that on topics upon which 
the audience is knowledgeable, the former might be expected 
to be more effective, while on topics that the audience 
knows little there is no alternative but to rely on the 
ideas and information in the message. 13 

The cognitive response model has several important points 
in its favor. First, for theorists who reject the -hypoder- 
mic needle- model of persuasion (i.e., the advocate "in- 
jects- the audience with a persuasive message which forces 
them to change their attitudes), it posits an important and 
active role for the receiver. Second, it provides explana- 
tions for results which are difficult to account for other- 
wise (for exam le the curious finding that distraction may 
increase the persuasiveness of a message, discussed below). 
Third, because it introduces a new mediating variable 
(rather than simply positing new relationships or orienta- 
tions toward existing concepts), it is compatible with 
existing approaches to persuasion. Petty, Ostrom, and Brock 
explain that it is congenial to the four major approaches to 
persuasion i 

Each of the four traditional approaches can be dis- 
cussed in cognitive response terms, although the 
focus of each is different. For example, a learning 
theorist would propose that a persuasive communica- 
tion is effective to the extent that the recipients 
adopt the message's argument as their own cognitive 
responses. Perceptual theorists would be interested 
in how a person's pre-existing repertoire of cogni- 
tions influences t^.e meaning given to a message. 
Functional theorists would expect people to have 
different cognitive responses to the same communica- 
tion depending on how the communication relates to 
underlying needs. Consistency theorists would focus 
on the consistency or inconsistency between the 
responses elicited by the message and already 
existing cognitions. 14 

The major drawback to the cognitive response model is that 
it complicates the process of persuasion by introducing 
another mediating variable. However, this loss is offset by 
the gain in explanatory power. 

For example, as just suggested, under certain conditions, 
distracting the audience can enhance attitude change. Petty 
and Brock report that 20 of 22 studies on distraction find 
that, at least under certain conditions, distraction enhan- 
ces persuasion. 15 This finding is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with an approach which assumes that message con- 
tent is learned by the receiver — obviously, distraction, if 
it influences reception, should impede it rather than facil- 
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itate it. However, cast into cognitive response terms, this 
result is perfectly understandable. In each of the seven 
studies of Petty ami Brock's review which assessed the 
audience's counterargument production, distraction decreased 
audience counterargumentation. Thus, distraction interferes 
with the ability of the recipient to develop counterargu- 
ments to the speaker's position, not with reception of the 
message, and the lack of critical thought permits greater 
attitude change. 

Thus, a cognitive response is a receiver-generated argu- 
ment which can either support or refute the arguments of the 
message. Message arguments provide the stimulus for produc- 
tion of these audience arguments, as well as making avail- 
able information and sample arguments. These receiver- 
generated arguments mediate attitude change, which is corre- 
lated with cognitive responses but not with recall of mes- 
sage content, with this conception of the cognitive respon- 
se model in hand, we can turn to a discussion of source 
credibility. 

A Cogn itive Response Analysis of Source Credibility 

Only one essay has presented a discussion of credibililty 
from the cognitive response per spective.l6 Unfortunately, 
this treatment fails to consider some of the issues addres- 
sed here. Given the claim that it is the recipient's 
thoughts (supportive and counter arguments) on the topic 
which me-Uate attitude change— and not simply message con- 
tent as measured by recall— then for credibility to influen- 
ce attitude change it must affect the cognitive processing 
of that message. According to this view, a source of high 
credibility mediates attitude change by suppressing counter- 
argumentation. In other words, the audience is more likely 
to question a non-credible source than a highly credible 
one. Thus, high credibility functions analogously to dis- 
traction* the latter interferes with the receiver's ability 
to generate counterarguments, while the former reduces the 
receiver s motivation to generate refutative cognitive re- 
sponses. 

In line with this notion, Gillig and Oreenwald report 
that more counterarguments are produced in response to mes- 
sage attributed to a low than a high credibility source. 17 
It is also con-sistent with Cook's finding that persuasive 
communications given by high credibility sources produce 
less counter arguments that messages with no source identi- 
fied, and that such no-source messages stimulate less coun- 
terarguments than messages from sources of low credibili- 
ty. 18 Thus, it appears that source credibility mediates 
persuasion by making the audience more (or less, in the 
case of disreputable sources) likely to carefully scrutinize 
the message (i. e., generate counterarguments). 

This is not to suggest that credibility is the only, or 
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even the most important factor in the persuasion process; 
only an important one; Audience involvement in the topic is 
an important variable in the credibility process. Petty; 
Cacioppo; and Goldman report that on highly involving 
topics; message arguments produced significant attitude 
change, while source credibility did not. 19 On uninvolvlng 
topics, both source credibility and message arguments create 
attitude change; but the former is more effective than the 
latter. It is not surprising that receivers carefully scru- 
tinize a messages on a highly salient topic even when the 
messages is attributed to a highly credible source (defer- 
ring less to the opinions of an expert source) and that they 
would expend less effort examining a message on a non- 
salient topic (choosing instead to defer to the judgment of 
a source they respect)* If the topic ie non-saliant; defer- 
ence to a highly credible source permits receivers to avoid 
the cognitive effort entailed in developing counter-argu- 
men '- B » „ wn i le still exercising some control over yielding 
(i?e;; judgment of the source's expertise instead of jud- 
gment over cogency of message content); 

This analysis of source credibility effects from the 
standpoint of the cognitive response model and audience- 
produced argumentation can be employed to explain several 
patterns of results in the Work on this concept; For exam- 
ple; it can readily account for the finding that more atti- 
tude change occurs when the source is identified before the 
message than after. Ward and McGinn ies found no difference 
in attitude change between high and low credible sources 
when identified after the speech (i;e;; it was too late for 
the knowledge that the speaker is highly credible to sup- 
press counter-arguing in the high credibility condition) .20 
They also report that early mention of non-credible sources 
was less persuasive than late mention of non-credible sour- 
ces, which is consistent with the suggestion made earlier 
that receivers are likely to listen more critically to a 
source they know is suspect; The latter finding is reported 
by Greenberg and Miller and Husek;21 Similarly; Sternthai; 
Dholakia, and Leavitt as well as Greenberg and Tannenbaunt 
report that credibility has no effect on persuasion whan the 
source is identified after the message. 22 Mills and Harvey 
also found that expert (but not attractive) sources produce 
more attitude change when identified before than after the 
messagei23 The fact that attractive sources are just as 
persuasive when identified prior to than after the speech 
can be explained by suggesting that attractive sources are 
persuasive because of Who they are; whereas credibility 
influences persuasion by aFfecting how critical we are like- 
ly to be of What they say;24 Note that a conception of 
source credibility as distinct from cognitive responses 
(e;g;, as additively or multiplicatively related to message 
content) cannot readily account for these results. 

A cognitive response analysis of credibility can also 
shed light on the suggestion that extrinsic credibility 
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studies are more consistent than those employing the in- 
trinsic credibility paradigm. The first, and more common 
approach, which Andersen and Clevenger label "extrinsic" 
credibility, attributes a single message to several sources 
with different levels of credibility. Since the actual 
message and its presentation remain constant, any differen- 
ces in attitude change must be a function of variations in 
the sources 1 credibility. The second paradigm, Andersen and 
Cievenger's "intrinsic" credibility; prepares different mes- 
oages and/or presentations of a message, assuming that those 
differences will generate differential credibility, which in 
turn will mediate attitude change. 25 Support for the former 
approach is generally positive. 26 There are exceptions to 
be sure (e.g., in forced compliance studies27), but the 
literature is generally quite consistent in finding that 
messages attributed to high credible sources are more per- 
suasive than those attributed to non-credible sources. 28 

However, support for the latter; less common approach, is 
mixed. Use of metaphor, 29 and evidence, 30 fluency and or- 
ganization, 31 rate,'32 and language diversity,'33 have all 
been found to enhance both credibility and attitude change. 
However, Thompson found that a speech might increase a 
speaker* 8 credibility without increasing attitude change. 34 
Studies on delivery, 35 and perceived organisation, 36 report 
that these variables enhance credibility but not persuasion. 
Ostermeier reports that increased use of self-reference is 
associated with greater perceived competence, trustworthi- 
ness, and attitude change, while increased use of prestige 
reference increased trustworthiness but not perceived compe- 
tence or attitude change. 37 

This pattern of results is amenable to explanation by the 
cognitive response analysis of source credibility advocated 
here, which suggests that source credibility mediates atti- 
tude change by influencing audienca argumentation. Hence, 
credibility induction n.ust take place early enough in the 
message to influence processing of the message. That ia to 
say, if perceived credibility increases early in the mes- 
sage, the audience will begin to be less critical of that 
source's ideas (that is, receivers will generate fewer coun- 
terarguments and consequently experience greater attitude 
change)... On the other hand, if credibility is enhanced too 
late, the audience will already have produced sufficient 
counter-arguments to inhibit persuasion. Thus, the results 
which support the intrinsic credibility approach may well, 
come from studies in which the source's credibility wast 
increased early enough to inhibit much of the audience's 
counter-arguments, while data which do not support it could 
very well come from studies in which credibility was even- 
tually increased, but not early enough to stop substantial 
counter arguing . 

Although it is convenient to suggest that there is a 
"point" at which the source's credibility is enhanced, in 
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most cases this is probably a gradual process^ (e.g., with 
each use of evidence the audience's opinion of the source 
rises a bit), although no research has examined this pro- 
cess. Furthermore, although the claim that credibility 
induction must occur "early enough" is vague, it is unlikely 
that more specificity is possible. if there is nothing 
controversial in the first half oi? the speech, there is 
likely to be little counterarguing, and no need for enhanced 
credibility at that point in the speech. On the other hand, 
when the beginning is very controversial, even if credi- 
bility is increased early on in the speech it may be too 
late to stop the audience from developing their most effec- 
tive counterarguments. 

Another result which is amenable to explanation by this 
analysis of audience-produced argumentation ia that sources 
of moderate credibility are, in some circumstances, more 
persuasive than ones of high credibility.38 These results 
all occurred when the speaker advocated a position close to 
the audience's own attitude (i.e., one of low discrepancy). 
Sources of high credibility have been found to decrease 
argument production, as discussed earlier. However, one 
would expect that supportive arguments would be the predo- 
minant type of cognitive response to a pro-attltudinal mes- 
sage (small discrepancy). Hence, low credibility sources 
permit the supportive argumentation necessary for attitude 
change on pro-attitudinal topics. In line with this analy- 
sis, Steirnthal, Dholakia, and Leavitt report that more 
supportive arguments are produced in the moderate credibili- 
ty condition than in the high credibility condition. 39 

Summary 

The cognitive response model suggests that, in response 
to the stimulus of argumentative messages, audiences produce 
supportive or refutative arguments (cognitive responses). 
These arguments mediate attitude change, and in fact corre- 
late more highly with persuasion than recall of message 
content. Receivers are more likely to suspect sources of 
low credibility, and consequently produce more counterargu- 
ments in response to messages attributed to them. On the 
other hand, receivers are less likely to be critical of 
sources they respect, and generate less refutative arguments 
in response to tneir messages. This perspective can be 
employed to satisfactorily explain several curious patterns 
of results^ to argue generally for the importance of recei- 
vers in argumentation and of the cognitive response model 
generally, and for a greater scope for argumentation than 
typically assumed in social influence through communication. 
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nl*i. r i!? tWen J r ? iX in «t«nces which were snslyzed for 

of ro??^ l h tl • n - 1 r« i » describe, the .tructure of episodes 
wfthfn J' ? J ' ,ctivit l' « nd the e.ergence of oppo.ition 
tions ^ rMCtM ?!: i det " U " the £or " of bid « -"0 'ejec.. 

utterance A < » u " 1 < i " e ' »" ch -itigete or aggravate tnese 
utterencee, snd provides evidence that children's utterances 

c"%e r "i p n o 8 n8 i:: e : 0 the rel ' tionai of p • rtn " , • — 

tlonli ?°< tOT or « anizln « the activity .nd i. recycled when 
negotiation ia neceaaary. Although other adjacency pairs 
intervene. they are generally embedded or aide aequencea to 
thia .ain atructure. The activity ia initiated by a bid to 
engage in a particular taak. The for. of that bid ia miti- 
gated if it can be interpreted aa a auggeation or proposal 
for action and aggravated if it ia understood aa e command 
or order. So that in addition to the negotiation of the 
task, the talk proffera relational meaaagea that can be 
■ccepted or rejected. The meaaagea impinge directly on face 
concerna. The response can by either an acceptance or a 
rejection. Acceptance of a bid ia apparent by the compliant 
coherence of the next turn at talk. When an aggravated bid 

t? »..! CCep !. e ^ ! View ° f the P« rtie « ■» having aaymmetrical 
righta and duties with respect to each other ia thua collab- 
oratively displayed. "16 (see examples 1-3) 



1 • 


D: 


You didn't give me my 


Pig. 


Give me my pig. 




C: 


Here's your pig. Here. 




2. 


Dai 


Alright. Come on. 


It's 


somebody else's 






turn . 








De: 


He. 








C: 


He. 








Da: 


It's not your turn. 


((to 


De)) 




H: 


How bout my turn? 
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Da: No. You had your turn. 



3. K: Wait. You gotta take the. all off. 
((blocks)) 
Rs ((R takea oil of her blocks off)) 

A mitigated bid can be accepted while simultaneously main- 
taining the face of both parties. Mitigation enhance? (fc'i* 
.does not guarantee) agreement and diminiaheJ conflict. (aea 
example* 4-5) * 

A« Da; How take will you please take these round 

greens? Cuz these they don't they might fight. 
We should take take those. 
Das Alright. 

We gotta take all these out. Know whafc we 
got then? 
What? 

We-we got (put) this back. 
So do I. 

These examples briefly illustrate the "uneventful" elabora- 
tion of activities over a seriea of turns, when a bid ia 
accepted • 

Of aore interest to the preaent inveatigation ia the 
occurrence of opposition to a bid, requiring negotiation of 
the shape of the task and the relationship aaong tha inter- 
actanta. Rejection of bids aay alao be aitigated or aggra- 
vated. If talk continues beyond this initial exchange (i.e. 
bid-rejection), it eventually recyclea to another bid which 
can alao be accepted or rejected. 17 With each recycling, a 
rejection continuea the overt oppoaition and indefinitely 
extends the length of the argument. 18 Aa each turn at talk 
is built out of the preceding talk, a definition of the 
situation emerges, asking it clear that "an individual can 
aore easily aake s choice aa to what line of trestaent to 
deasnd from and extend to others present st the beginning of 
en encounter then he csn slter the line of trestaent that ia 
being pursued once the intersction is underway , "19 This 
suggests thst esch exchsnge is iaportsnt in organizing the 
talk which followa. And, that foras for bids snd rejections 
sre not siaply stylistic choices asde by an individual 
speaker but provide crucial evidence of the evolution of 
arguaenta within the context of joint activities. 

The second purpose of this snslysis is to characterize 
the fora of bids. Haynard'a recent snslysis of children's 
arguments surveys the literature snd concludes thst "how 
srguaents srise out of children's ongoing prscticsl activi- 
ties has been neglected" and directs attention to an analy- 
sis of srguabies, the antecedent to the display of opposi- 
tion. 20 In s study of 8 to 13 year old children, Goodwin 
demonstrates the importance of this first aove in the con- 



5. T: 

D: 
T: 
D: 
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text of task activities, aucaestina that • .ih«., a 

tlon cti n :ie 8 8enerally with - -?t5Sted th ?or.%f' i oS: ^ 

tion while an aggravated imperative receives « n aggravated 
response.21 This justifies . c . r eful examination"" til 
tltLl Jf nM 5?/ n u j ° int This examination illus- 

tlrill K°^ b J d ! beC °" e r «ogniz.ble as attempts to charac- 
terize both interactants as agents in a shared activity and 

guabSe!''" • trate « i " * hich -^ig-te or aggravate tne' lr- 

S prv5« d5 . t<lke th r e ? P r i aar ' for » 8 ' procedural aetatalk that 
acUvitv EKm ? J? nCti ? n bj "P"citl| directing the 
activity, locational directives thst orient the hearer to a 

The aost obvious examples «re provided by procedural forms 
because the negotiation of thS activity is pi, e on 
surface of the talk. The bid na.ea {he ictivitv being 
suggested t nd estsbliahea that both speaker and hearer are 
to act ss agents i n the production of the ectivity. The 

rail?!*!!!!?! ( I e^ryone) communicate this 

relstionship most directly, (examples 7-8) 

6. D: We should read a book. 

A: We don't have no booka. So we can't read a 

book. 

7. D: Now everyone do this. ((the other puzzles)) 

Now I put the bigger blocks. ((there are 
building blocka in the room. 

This form is hearable aa a request for s mutual undertaking, 
aoftening the imposition of a request on a hearer's face by 
sharing responsibility for the accomplishment of the activi- 
ty • 

?J th °u? h thC f in * ul « r for " doea not display the joint 
relationship ss explicitly in the tslk itself, it is appa- 
rent , from a ahared understanding of the context of the 
utterance. 

8. D: You should play with me ok? Oh apple and 

ball. You don't aesa with me. And a houae. 
And and 

C: Yeah. Where thia go? Oh these mine. 

In thia instance, the hearer (you) and the apeaker (me) are 
placed in a relationship for an activity (play) that is 
generally understood to involve multiple parties. Requiring 
more of an inference from the context ia K's aggravated bid 
in the next example: 

9. J: A houae. A rooster. A duck. ((naming the 

parts of the puzzle aa K takea them out)) 
Kt No a duck. A poisoned duck. Awwh. 
J: A clock. A dog. A car. 
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K* Firetruck. 

J: Firetruck. 

K: I aean ■ truck. Apple tree. 

lc! Go! tOV<!# 1 " e ' n ' P ° t# << look> to her)) 

J: A chicken? 

"I L'c'up. Th ' t,S ' blrd ' ((K 1>u 8 ha » 

K: Just do this again. 

J: You just don't te ll .e whst to do. 
(Mosquito breath.) 

Over s series of turns it is apparent th at an activit* h — 
been jointly agreed upon that position. J in J h 2 « thl 

T.l" Zl PU r 1C Pa , rt5 >nd * » the co„ n t on lis n«! 
ing. When K exceeds her role by criticizin. m« -ht?^? 

heard ■ dl " c " ve ln the next to l.at line is 

for L 1o!„t"2eM^ th,t •»« el *> « individu.l action, bide 
ing the nu.ber of possible construction., , UC h ... P 



Willingnees 



Obligation 



Plural 
Singular 



Let's do X ok? 
We could do X. 

Do you want to do X? 
Will you do X? 



We ahould do X. 
We gotta do X. 

You ahould do X. 
I just want you 
to do X. 



relsc^? preconditions hsve i.plic.tion. for the 

relational „esssges being conveyed concerning f.ce. All of 

attend to 8 MVJ Uln8ne " inquirie.'tnat ,pl t 

attend to negative f.ce concerns, reducing the imposition 

he other" £l« in "'"«-l» direct others' beh. AT.. On 
thl* * Itt t a " d ; ref e"nces to oblig.tions sre atate.enta 
co.ply el „? ch te th " e h ?H" U " [, i?? n th>t th « h« I ill, to 

gener-lly -itig.ting while references to "ght, and oblij." 
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tions sre aggravating. "23 



orient K^tte^«^W^^"~-> 

en.cfeot of "he .ct'vicv"" Sm^ 0 " 'J" for 

is?.... th i..s p :: k : n .-;: c t : ^.s^- :.. 

10. JJ: Look st this. ((. pu « le plece)) 

JUi No . 

JJ: Look at this. 

Jul No. No. 

JJ: I gonns aat it. 

U. D: Oooh. A girl book. 

G: Oooh. Ain't nothing in here. 

B£}i~- -ass s^sS-HS 

wh.n Th ! thlrd ?° r " for bld " ln children 1 , discourse occurs 

-ctivi'ty 8 " e i„i'ti. 1 ted reC T l7 " ble " ' J ° lnt1 ' instructed 8 
extent thtl *tl ' Some , ga " e ' ritualized to the 

sje"fied Tni ae< " uenc . e ° f action, for both parties i. 
specified. The gone of hide end seek can not be nl.v." 

«ill t.ke' it?*' ,*° th8t Whe " JJ -"nounce, R whst r 11 
tie other^olei " Cle " th8t " 18 8 bld for Ju t.k. up 

12. JJ: I'll fi nd you . rn flnd you# 

you Julius. 
Ju: I not playln. 
JJ: Play. ((increases volusje)) 
Ju: Vm not playin. 

Silf"^. 1 !?! 1 * 11 ? - H P retendln 8" -re .ore loosely structured 
ga.es sre 2«K- C 2 Bt f lb "£r t0 thC f ' nt " y - These kinds or 
fusDen„?on «f ? ?? l ""tht«r snd eiegger.tion to convey . 
suspension of reel tiae snd space for the gsae. 

13. K: rail want .e to catch the bus ho.e give ae 

the money. ((R laughs)) 5 
R: You need s bus ticket boy. Oh. ((shows 
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exasperation)) 



14. D: Oh you're a ■onsterl 

and puta 8 one on her face)) V x * 

* ■ R°in put it on ny f ac e. 

creaae i„ Jolu-e and III f'5 e " S « er,tio » •»«" ■» in- 

!:-i:f2:..«E; : K : L : ^S.'i.'SftVj 

activity that entice- S 5- I "Preoccupation with another 
-Itogether. entice » to "b.ndon the pretending activity 

he.re B r", Wn negative" 1 ?.™ iXlZ'Z that thre "«" the 

"thoae acta ah.t'Jr.SStrl^fJffi acTS of'.' ^'5 *" 
ap a Lr PU :. k eT e . Pr b Id"t re °" " T »'"« "ShS 'a 

h.'.r.r'i.'X rea'aed'"^^ 8 : Star. ^.^Tr"; th> 
nature of the activity. Thl. !., \ } led for b)r the 

■itigated or aggravated iS ?i.f th r«»teni„g act can be 
forms of bida . I, " e P revlou » diacu.aion of the 

Particular r.Jiti^^^nc^.e'r'g^'^^iJ^ "^""f" 1 "- • 
■oderate while ainaular for.. 2- I "rat, plural forma 
to the hearer. Plural fill. aV redre " the U.reat 

concerning willinsnemt 5 ZC "BRravate. A query 

stir.-: j* s^r^*«swras£.-A'-u-: 

22" AS- F •"£:" ;j : L K ;i K-ff^S* 

acknowledged aa havi.I - « ? J? dlrect " nd " uat "»« 
>tr«t..u. !i a» Having a recognizable Intent. On record 

-hue' 8 ': f le r. r cord CO ""atr.ce e i the lntentl ° n8 ° f th « 
diroctivea that ro^?S\ Bldfl V erC ° ff record for locational 

> r tr: l: J " "-""'-'"' : """''"'"»' 

Darticuli.ri. fc ""Jtiple actions. Firat .ove s i n aies 

"":"^t l .';.nS'::^..:/£r;;:;:^^-2 !: ~«.»- 
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The next section of this analvala cormid^r- -u- c c 

K"«2i"S: B \i\ th % BC " V *5^ an inability So pro'ea^h 

the relationship 

^%1f^%eSr?: r ( ?.i t i h ; n u i h o not ■ ? • iSt"s "id 
for . ic b ir irejs; ^r/^i^-^ri^r""? 1 " 0113 

event, the rejection threaten! he os ill tic* It III 
interactant .aking the bid, conve^in* tha"th«iJ t t 
not acceptable or desirable. ThJa ? h " • t* Y!? t- / r- 
can be jitig.ted through redresses ra.egieS S^mJ^J 
by openly di.playing disregard for the other" ?Ice? 8 

the Ictivf^' 1 f °!7 unwillingness to engage ln 

the activity, ..king it painfully dear that the speaker'* 
..sumption that the partner v.. willing is inaccurate It 
i« characterized by the absence of .ny'accou" HH mi «ll 
explain why the bid was deficient. The -oat "^r-.f i 8 
unambiguous, . n d concise" lly of^n^hiS 55 \ llli 
refua.1.26 (see exa.ples 15, ll; .1.0°^ Irllr exa.Jlee"" 



15. D; Do you want to take thoae animals off7 
S: No No ■ nlMl- ° n the back led 8«)) 

D: Yeah. 

S: No. 

D: Yeah. 

S: They sight get ua. (Don't get en.) 

16. A: the daddy. 
Ms Unhuh. 

As I'm the sonsy. 
M: the daddy. 

A: I'n the daddy too. 

Ms No you didn^. ((increases i n v^lune)) 

.^MuSnt ^"no^ia f1 ^ 8 'J","'"! 19 ' panting of 

lilllul Z AA*t* n0t , J 8ii ' ,le refuasl for when it occurs 
without any additiona it has other neaninga like abrupt- 
I.!- H?™" 1 or r U deness.27 Rei.tionally , it convejsan 
« :iL B ! eCt f ° r thC 5" tB « , « Unwillingnes. il 

llllnltl^i ?q °5 f L record h r Preschool children, aa in 
exanplea 17, 18 and the prior example 7. 



17. D: Look at thia. ((the puzzle)) 
T: Look at thia picture now. ((at the blackboard)) 

18. D: I nakln a necklace. You going put all of en 

on here? (5 sec.) You .akin a ball7 <(D dropa 
a green block and it roll., .fter thia he refers 
to it .s a ball)) I a.kln a ball. Ooh . ball. 
Urolla another block on the floor)) 
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S: It. hip hip. ((dancing .round)) 

Sit oown ' 1 ■•■<• • (b.ll too), ((s .it. down) 



era .s «r„-asn& ass " :r ; 

s fijr.sK.isSi-Sirsisij:;.^:'^ ss; gas 
-js-s- ■e-vk-.J: : r 1 ; : 

Inability .rises when the necea.ary object. ?„r the }oint 
ISiilJi^ - ™ " 0t ■»■"■"• « "hen other, intervene (or a-e 

o ffi I .. To ret urn to «n e.rlier exa.ple, D offers 

s Joint bid to read book.. A's first objection i. that III 

as-K^STa! -vairs: .:i::.j;r — - — ;5i 

19, D: We should read ■ book. 

A: We don't have no book.. So we can't reed a 

book . 

D: Here', here's aoa e book, right here. 
«: I know but I don't wants cauae Pa. won't 
let ua. 

The face threat inherent in the rejection la -itia.ted 

worths \ h ! 'Jo t0 J"" 1 "' — »«" "> indication" o" he 
worth of the bid or the individual offering that bid If 

U.M™ " CC °K nt "P 1,lnln « the rejection ia'accepted. equi! 

Inr'e." a^r^eT;; 1 * ' h * « U. face 

M,.. WhllC blds , c "» be rejected for task related reaaona. 

o , th: r reI,tLn r : n r <:t K d | 0r ne « otl » ed ""en there i, „ 
to the relationship being expressed. This for. of relection 

Zlil l "'"J" «=!«'-, th.t children re.pond to the rel.tion- 
«ted IV. \ h P " rtn r ' I" exa.ple 9, t" aggrn- 

tB ! k m" he " r " ble " order. Since orders are Si^en 
to subordinates, it isn't surprising th.t J explicitly^ re- 
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Jects the rel.tlon.hlp indicating th.t K ia in 
to tell hi- whst to do ,„d further alolin!. "i 
to statu, by l.auin, M , J P . . cl " " 

negotlatea a .ore a'ceotabl. n"„. I » " often e«" reap- „e 
on outright rejection! ' ' ° f tre "" ent "ther .ban 

20. D.i I t.ke the big ones. y OU tske the littl. 

ones. Alright? ((block.)) "" le 

in a",::..:5 e the one " to °- 

re, u " ke ^\" V u e .i 0 8 " n u8 01 d «i""« resource, which could 

sssi^Jii/SiSrs^ffir""- deflnmon ~ ° f ?hei ° 

.nd 's:;:^:. r : h :? r lon9 to 

utterance, ahould .ttena t £1'"",' . Th,t thelr 

lndic.te. theirde.ir. ?„ ^ partner's face concerns 

mmm^m 

children to .Iti.-ti. "™ Ce * le " ln by preachool 

a? <" is 

th. »i.?f Ji 7 ■ ltl t«**«l while thoae thnt reference 

r. K5K j ::t.:a:::ji:-}„ sssas xifx-i 

as expressing any other intention. Finally, rejection, are 
V/tll. f ° r J" 1 "' 1 ^ through .any kind, of'de^e. Mi"! 

f?ke Salter " C th:t Pll ' h h d ^ r ° J U,h Mr.li M .i.ti« ! f.sture. 

, C " n be he,rd " transfor.ing the dis- 

agree.ent to play, tag queationa, and hedgea. Aggravation 
f^e"^! 7 '? bT P« r «"">««i«ie fe.ture a indi?.tin, de^Mtion 
tlX A mp . le * U) « increwe. in »olu.e (.ee exa.pl!. 12 

16). and intensifiers (e.g. Ho way, Ne»er). e ""P le " IZ » 

.h^ 7 !!"^ "n" 1 P«rt of this snslysls exs.lnes the relstion- 
"the P "for^t 'ot the J?" ^ ™J~"— Godwin cl.x« th.t 
liplicatire of rn£V J P-ir Part i. ch.r.cteri.tically 
i. P licati»e of the fora.t of the .econd pair part. "31 So, 
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tace is no longer operating. H«rcner 8 

PeerT ShiWh. }j children's conversations with their 

.,„ T ?" f" 8tan " 8 ■nalyaed in this paper exhibit the social 

context l^d tl opposition ss it e.erged within this 

"lections Si-'!! ""■J nation ° f tkm for., of bid. ana 

ell diunli.. J 8 " n "}' 8i8 concentrated on face ss . criti- 

ernerge " n ?nter.rM nder ^" ndi ^ h ° W 8 ° cU1 relationship, 
emerge in Interactions through the strateslc use of I.. 

tinea' fa"?:* 1 :'/" "J'-mSim and' aggr.l.ting were I 
episode, the escalationlnd^'eeac^atio^f ^.'rg^en " 

:"ive c prov s^rs"-"' — ined fr ' : £ 
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TOWARD A DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECTIVE ON ARGUMENTATIVE COMPETENCE 



Julie M. Ylngllng and Robert Trapp 
University of Northern Colorado 



When argumentation was synonymous with formal logic, the notion of 
argumentative competence was unproblematlc. A competent arguer could 
formulate an argument that conformed to the rules of logic, while an 
Incompetent arguer could not. In 1958, publications by Chain Perelman and 
L. Olbrechts-Tyteca' and by Stephen Toulmln? started a movement away 
from a model of argument based on formal logic toward one based on more 
person-centered logics. If the quality of an argument and the competence 
of the arguer no longer can be tested against the standards of formal 
logic, some theory of argumentative competence Is needed In order to be 
able to assess the relative competence of arguer s. 

While the discipline of speech communication has shown a great deal of 
Interest In the Idea of communication competence, scholars of argumentation 
have shown very little Interest In theorizing about the notion of 
argumentative competence 3 . Hie development of the concept of 
argumentative competence Is Important both theoretically and 
pedagoglcally. The argumentation theorist as well as the classroom teacher 
ought to have standards to distinguish a competent arguer from an 
Incompetent one. 

In this essay, we will report the beginnings of our attempt to 
theorize about the notion of argumentative competence. We will begin by 
briefly describing the notion of communication competence along with some 
of the Issues surrounding It, then we will offer what we believe are the 
minimal standards for an adequate conceptualization of competence, and 
finally we will provide an outline for the development of a model of 
argumentative competence. In this essay, we will confine our claims about 
argumentative competence to Interactional contexts. 

The Notion of Communication Competenc e 

Communication competence has been the object of wide discussion and 
varied theoretical treatments. The theoretical construct has been 
acknowledged In Its complexity, yet research measures have remained overly 
simple and vulnerable to criticism. The positions of the various 
competence camps have been stated and restated* but still boll down to 
one Issue: whether or not to make a distinction between capacity to 
perform (knowledge) or the performance Itself (skill). If we choose 
knowledge, we may deny ourselves the means to measure the construct 
adequately 5 . If we choose performance, we risk simplification of a 
complex, often Intentional, activity 6 . To acknowledge both requires a 
complex model of the competent communicator that has yet to be articulated 
and tested. 
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tma of the problems with the conceptualization and measurement of 
competence that has contributed to much of the confusion Is the tendency to 
view competence as a global construct attributed to an Individual by self 
or others'. Self-report measures may demonstrate the subjects' own 
evaluation of their effectiveness In communication, but would depend 
greatly on other factors Including the state of the Individual's 
self-esteem and recent communication success. Another approach has been to 
rely on an "expert" to report an Individual's competence— for example, a 
teacher who has had many opportunities to observe a student's communication 
behavior. The problem here Is twofold; the "expert" has an agenda for 
competence— teachers may prefer polite students, and the "expert" only 
views the subject In one context, In the classroom. In light of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each measurement type, we might best glean 
Information about the students' perception of their personal effectiveness 
(Inevitably confounded with self-esteem) from self-reports and about social 
appropriateness (confounded by relational and contextual variables) from 
other reports. Given both, a picture of competence In a context might 
emerge, though couched In terms of Impressions rather than actual 
performance or underlying knowledge. 

Although most scholars acknowledge that communication competence Is 
comprised of elements such as those suggested by Cupach and Spltzberg 
(skill, knowledge, and motivation), few have adequately addressed all of 
them In operation. Skills may be either directly observed or the 
Impression of skill recalled. Knowledge and motivation are much trickier. 
If an Individual demonstrates skill, we may Infer the necessary knowledge 
to use the skill; for example, If Jack smiles and offers his hand when 
Introduced, we may assume that Jack possesses a knowledge set (what we will 
call a script) for first meetings of this kind. However, we cannot Infer a 
lack of knowledge from an absence of skilled performance. Hie same may be 
said of motivation; that Is, It may be Implied In performance but not 
denied without performance. Motivation raises the Issue of Intent. 
Competent performance often may be automlzed behavior once the script has 
been learned and continues to work 8 . Only In unique situations may we 
find highly Intentional behavior accompanied by arousal of motivation. 

Finally,, the literature concerning competence has failed, for the most 
part, to address the Influence of development and change In the 
Individual. Although we all recognize that Individuals do change and might 
even agree that the Infant Is not just an Incompetent adult, few scholars 
of communication competence acknowledge the rudimentary assumption of 
development In humans. The few notable exceptions claim quite varied 
orientations to developmental competence 9 . Mainstream research In 
communication competence has yet to make explicit the Incomparablllty of a 
competent nine-year-old and a competent forty-year-old on any of the 
dimensions mentioned above. 

Characteristics of an Adequate View of Communication Competence 

In our view, an adequate theory of communication competence should 
address at least three Issues. It should account for (1) the role of 
context In ccsmunlcatlon; (2) the proper combination of knowledge, skill, 
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and motivation; and (3) the development level of communication knowledge 
and skill within the Individual. In the paragraphs that follow, we will 
address the necessity of these three Issues and briefly outline a few of 
the elements of each and their relationship to argument. 

The Role of Context 

We will make the case that communication contexts are internalized as 
features of psychological processes In the form of scripts 10 . Because of 
the Interrelatedness of context with cognitive processes for understanding 
communication events, specific environmental circumstances will predispose 
Individuals toward competence In some areas and not In others, even though 
we can assume that Individual biological maturation will mandate that 
social actors achieve some basic levels of communication skills In a 
particular order (for example, egocentric speech before socialized 
speech). For Instance, some Individuals might be highly competent In a 
context that requires argument skills and Incompetent In a context that 
requires comforting skills. Even those Individuals who are competent In 
arguing In certain contexts (debate for Instance) may not be competent In 
arguing In other contexts (say an Interpersonal relationship). 

Thus, an adequate theory of communication competence somehow must 
attend to the Issue of communication context* One way to attend to this 
Issue Is to measure a person's competence over a wide variety of contexts. 
Using this method, one would get some kind of an aggregate account of the 
person's competence. While this method is certainly acceptable, our 
approach Is to limit the claims we make about a person's communication 
competence to contexts requiring argument and even further to interactional 
contexts. 

Knowledge, Skill, and Motivation 

Cognition, behavior and affect are Inextricably entwined In the 
communicator, but must be addressed Individually In a coherent view of the 
development of competence* We will use the more specific terms preferred 
by Spltzberg and Cupach for discussing interpersonal communication 
competence— knowledge, skill, and motivation— although we will be defining 
the terms for our own purposes. 

Our position is that a complete model of communication competence 
should account for all three components. All three are necessary 
conditions for the performance of competent communication. The absence of 
any one element may prevent a person from being perceived as a competent 
communicator. At the same time, we hasten to point out that the absence of 
one component (motivation) should not be considered a sign of the absence 
of some other(s) (skill or knowledge). Thus, a person who fails to exhibit 
any one of these three components may not be perceived as a competent 
arguer by others. At the same time, we must not assume that the person 
whose performance Is not perceived as competent Is unskilled or lacks basic 
knowledge about how to argue. That person simply may not be motivated to 
argue in an effective and/or appropriate manner* 
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Knowledge . Although the cognitive component of competence may be 
approached from a variety of perspectives, we have found the notion of 
script (along with "plan" and other higher level structures) to be useful 
in explaining the development of Interpersonal competence'*. Schank and 
Abelson used artificial Intelligence to model psychological processes* 
They explained human understanding of social behavior by referring to 
psychological structures called scripts. People know how to act 
appropriately because they have knowledge about the world In the form of 
scripts, or standardized general episodes' 2 . However, if people were 
limited to scripts, their repertoires would be small indeed, so another 
structure called a plan was suggested for storing more general Information 
about how actors achieve goals' 3 . 

Shank followed the original theory with a 1982 book more pointedly 
focused on memory. Although many scholars have suggested a close 
relationship between memory and human communication, Schank specifies 
language as the "medium by which thoughts In a memory are transmitted to 
another memory words are then used to move, change, and alter scripts and 
other cognitive sets**. He also explains the distinction between scripts 
and plans In terms of the Interconnections to be made; the less you know 
about a situation, the more work Is needed for processing. Plans require 
more work, while scripts require less. A script is based on direct 
experience and so may be used efficiently in another situation that matches 
It; however, It Is not flexible enough to be used In widely differing 
contexts. We abstract and generalize from multiple experiences to form 
more abstract structures (e.g., plans) with multiple retrieval methods; 
that Is, we can use Information garnered from one situation to help us In 
quite another one when we develop plans. Not only are specific scenes In 
memory scripts, but organizers of those scenes allow us to place the scenes 
in context. These multiple types of entitles In memory allow humans to 
learn, intentionally as well as adaptlvely. 

Skill * The search for a generic set of skills that describes general 
communication competence is slowing because of a frustrating lack of 
consistent results. Empathy, for example, has been touted as a requirement 
for communication competence, but the research ranges from quite supportive 
of a correlation between empathy and competence! 5 to contradictory' 5 . 
As Redmond suggests, the problem may lie In measurement or theoretical 
confusion, but nevertheless competence and Its assumed correlates are most 
often assessed by Impressions of effectiveness and appropriateness rather 
than by observation of behavioral skills 17 . 

We will divide our discussion of argumentation skills Into cognitive 
and behavioral skills. Although we are considering the cognitive and 
behavioral skills separately, we want to emphasize their Interrelatedness. 

The capacity to recognize contrast Is an Important cognitive ability 
relevant to the skills needed to argue effectively. The perception of 
contrast occurs very early In the human Infant as the Infant comes to 
recognize the difference between self and other. Later, the ability to 
contrast Is extended to other notions such as right from wrong, etc. 
Without the ability to perceive contrast, we would be unable to argue 
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because we would not be able to recognize that one position might be 
"better" (or even different) from another position. 

Without the Initial perception of contrast, humans would be una Me to 
take the perspective of other because they would not even recognize the 
perspective of other as different from the perspective of self. Taking the 
perspective of other, a cognitive ability directly linked to the perception 
of contrast, Is very Important as a part of the cognitive skill component 
of argument. Without the cognitive ability to take the perspective of 
another, one could not adapt reason-giving strategies to the perspective of 
the listener. 

If contrast and perspective-taking are among the Important cognitive 
skills associated with argument, what, then, are the behavioral skills 
Involved In arguing In an Interactional context? We believe that these 
skills generally can be classified Into two categories: disagreeing and 
reason-giving. We also believe that these behavioral skills are reflective 

lX c °S n1t1ve skills discussed above. In an earlier study, one of 
us ltf maintained that these are two of the generic characteristics of 
Interactional argument. Beyond that stuay, we find the literature relevant 
to argument In Interaction supportive of our view that disagreement and 
reason-giving are two fundamental features of argument. From his 
construct vlst/interactlonist perspective, Wlllard defines argument as "a 
specific genre of Interaction (occurring within certain Kinds of rhetorical 
situations) In which the participants perceive mutual Incompatibilities In 
their respective positions and attempt to 'hash out 1 the differences or to 
persuade the other Individuals to adopt more consistent beliefs or 
positions on the Issues" 19 . Disagreeing and reason-giving are clearly 
Involved In the process of hashing out differences with respectJto mutual 
Incompatibilities. Jackson and Jacobs' "prototypical argument" 20 Is a 
combination of argument] (reason-giving) and argument2 (disagreeing). 
While some scholars focus on disagreement 21 and others focus on 
reason-giving", both are central to the study of Interactional argument. 

Disagreeing skills are relevant to the cognitive skill of contrast. 
An argumentative person, according to Rancer, Baukus, and Infante, Is one 
who Is able to "recognize controversial Issues In communication situations, 
to advocate positions on the Issues, and to attempt refutation of the 
positions Khlch other people take on those Issues* 23 . Reason-giving 
skills are evidence of the ability to take the perspective of other. 
Scholars assume that reasons that are adapted to the perspective of the 
listener are more effective than reasons that are related only to the 
perspective of self". Persons whom we might call "pathological arguers" 
resort to violence to settle their disagreements with others. Others 
rescrt to communication strategies such as demands or requests that do not 
account (for the perspective of the listener. The more competent arguer Is 
skilled In assessing the perspective of the listener and adapting reasons 
to that perspective. While a wholly Incompetent arguer may resort to 
physical aggression or violence, a more competent one will Invoke reasons 
to attempt to persuade the other party. 

Sarater and Ely 25 have developed a typology of conflict behaviors 
that are relevant to argumentation skills. Their typolooy consists of nine 
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levels of conflict behaviors ranging from direct physical aggression to 
Integrative solutions. At level one, the speaker responds with direct 
physical aggression. At level two, the speaker threatens physical 
aggression, or Issues a verbal assault such as name calling. While level 
three Involves direct non-physical aggression such as calling on the 
Intervention of an authority figure, level four threatens non-physical 
aggression. A speaker responding at level five will Invoke rules or norms, 
and a speaker at level six will respond with a simple request. At level 
seven, a speaker responds with a polite request, while at level eight a 
speaker adds reasons to the request. Finally, at level nine, the speaker 
responds with an Integrative solution; one that seems to respond both to 
the needs of the speaker and the listener. These are a few of the 
behaviors that we see as relevant to the skills of argumentation. We 
believe these nine ways of dealing with conflict are related disagreeing 
and reason giving. As one moves from level one toward level nine, one 
begins to deal with disagreement by utilizing a process of reason-giving 
Instead of violence. 

Motivation . The question of Intent looms when we ask what motivates 
Individuals to behave as they do. The question Is much easier to answer 
when It concerns young Infants; we assume they perform to top capacity, 
that Is, they do what they can do. However, when symbol use emerges, so 
does the ability to plan a Behavior or to Intend an effect. Although we 
may talk a good theoretical game concerning motivation, we still must rely 
upon behaviors for assessment. We may assume that, given a highly 
effective and appropriate performance, an individual has sufficient 
motivation to actuate knowledge and skill; thus, all three .ire adequately 
functioning. The problem arises with the individual who performs at a low 
level— who does not create the impression of competence; we only can assume 
first that motivation Is inadequate before we leap to the conclusion that 
knowledge or skill Is lacking. 

Our approach to the dimension of motivation Is twofold: First, we 
assume that humans have a general need to Interact effectively with their 
environment**. Expectations for behavior are learned, however, and the 
developing Individual learns much about the costs and rewards of behaviors 
In context. Undoubtedly, Individuals are motivated to varying degrees 
dependent upon expectations within an Interactional context. If we assess 
competence across several contexts and with different partners, we may see 
the results of motivational changes as they vary within an Individual 
Secondly, we believe that one Important element In the development of tanks 
to measure argumentative competence Is to ensure that the tasks are 
consequential to the subjects In the study. Studies of persons Involved in 
Inconsequential tasks dc nat show them operating as they would In tasks 
where they are more hlgh;^ motivated because the outcome of the task Is of 
some consequence to th&c*™ 

The Role of Developm ent 

A developmental vle-ti of communication competence Is essential since 
otherwise we might label persons as "Incompetent" merely because they have 
not reached the appropriate level of development relevant to the 
competencies found l9£fc»ng» A second reason that a developmental view of 
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communication Is essential parallels the notion that description should 
precede prescription, The notion of competence mist, by Its nature, 
address normative or prescriptive questions such as, "What characteristics 
separate a good arguer fro* a poor one?" and* "What knowledge and/or skill 
does a poor arguer need to develop Into a good one?" We are probably safe 
In assuming that more effective and appropriate skills generally are 
developed with age and less effective and appropriate ones are 
extinguished. Thus, by describing skills developmental ly, we should be 
better able to prescribe "effective" and "appropriate" skills. 

Although we assume that communication skills are learned, only a few 
scholars In the field of communication competence have discussed the Issue 
of development, generally borrowing from prior research to make their 
points"*; or In one case, developing an other-rated scale of competence 
In children'*. With respect to the field of argumentation, Burleson™ 
has summarized how some elements of argumentation change systematically as 
a function of natural development of the Individual. Because we agree with 
Johnson that human communication development extends throughout a lifetime 
and Is Influenced by biological and social elements"*!, we would like to 
be able to specify some of those elements as they come to bear on 
Interpersonal argument. To do so c we first will set out some of the 
theoretical constructs that should be addressed In a developmental 
perspective of competence. 

We often assume, when studying adult communication, that normally 
functioning humans have developed adequate communication systems. When we 
begin to explore development Itself, we are forced to consider the human 
capacities that allow us to build the communication systems we later take 
for granted. We will mention a few of the most obvious Individual 
requirements for competent human Interaction focusing on those that we 
suspect are most relevant to competent argumentav on. 

Development of the Knowledge and Motivation Components . Scripts are 
Dased on the assumption that because something has happened In the same way 
many times, we can expect It to happen In the same way the next time. When 
this expectation falls, the script failure Is Indexed, and we must try to 
explain the failure and produce alternatives to the script. Here Is where 
developmental Issues can be Illuminated by this theme. The 
structures— scripts, plans or organizers— nay not be Innate, but the 
ability to form and manipulate them may be 32 . Infants, as 
pattern-seekers" JJ are predisposed to process and use speech patterns as 
well as other types of serial Information. Infants begin to form simple 
adaptive scripts almost Immediately. Consider Schank's example of a 
six-month-old's script. The child may perceive several things about the 
environment that are Important (form a pattern). In order to store them as 
a unit or scene, the child must choose one of the Items as primary; that 
is, a first discrimination" (contrast) must be made In order to set up an 
Indexing method. In any set of ordered (serial) steps, one thing must come 
first, the next Indexed In terms of the first and so forth 3 *. The child 
who Is played with after diaper changing may first discriminate Diaper 
Change and Index Play; thus, the child will expect play to occur with 
diaper change, which can cause problems for parents and Infants alike. 
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When we build scripts, we must be capable of making guesses and correcting 
them when they fall. * 

When Interaction Input falls to correspond with the expectations set 
In our scripts, we can 1) modify the specific expectation that failed 
(I.e., learn the variables of the script); 2) alter the original script 
(I.e. create a set of Invar late elements that are dependable across 
situations); or 3) Index the event as an expectation failure (i.e., keep 
the Information specific to the original script, but form more general 
Information to help explain the failure). When we choose the final 
strategy-", we must begin to use memory organizers to abstract 
Information from specific events so It can be used In a variety of quite 
different situations. The Infant who falls to experience play with diaper 
change eventually must separate the two events In memory, while retaining 
an organizing structure that records the relationship between the two event 
structures. In order to do so, the child must be able to contrast the two 
events, see them as separate, though related, and abstract their 
relatedness for further reference. 

The ultimate result of generalizing memory entitles may be Schank's 
notion of universal scenes or organizers, which contain no Information 
about context but are defined In the roles they play In organizing 
memory™. They may organize the temporal sequence of behavioral 
expectations (e.g., "disagree" and "give reasons" scenes Into a universal 
argument organizer) or organize the scenes that make up a universal set 
(e.g., make contracts" and "make arrangements" In an "agreement" script), 
iff T^u 1ndeed cre«*e universal memory organization packets for "argument" 
that change, develop, and generalize as older, simpler memory structures 
fall; the universal version would be highly abstract and capable of guiding 
our understanding of an argument-like event successfully across situations. 

As Individuals develop the ability to contrast more abstract features 
and as they develop their abilities to take the perspective of others, the 
nature of their scripts change. Some arguers are limited to scripts based 
on contrast of concrete issues and on the perspective of self while the 
more competent arguer will have bulU scripts based on contrast of more 
abstract issues and the perspective of other. 

Knowledge structures used to Inform behaviors are based on experience 
with others and the environment, and transformed by the organizing we 
perform cognltlvely. That Is, a rich store of experience undoubtedly will 
provide the basis for more scenes In memory storage (scripts), but the way 
those scenes can be used will vary from Individual to Individual depending 
on the flexibility of the user's organizing system. We suspect that 
challenges, or failures, In the operation of knowledge structures foster 
the development of flexibility In organization— failures stimulate learning 
and thus more general Izable structures. 

Development obviously relies on practice In situations that 
count— salient events that arouse motivation. Although failures appear to 
stimulate learning, successes are necessary for sufficient motivation to be 
communicatively appropriate. Herein lies the paradox found In most 
theories of human development— knowledge demands failure and motivation 
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demands success. The trick Is finding the optimum balance between 
rewarding and costly communication, as any parent can testify. Failures 
bring growth In knowledge structures; successes bring growth in Motivation* 

Development of the Skill Component * Cognitive skills such as contrast 
»nd perspective-taking are Important to a developmental view of 
argumentative competence. Contrast, as many scholars have observed. Is 
important to our cognitive development" as well as to our system of 
spoken language^. When Infants are able to distinguish between self and 
other-than-self, between their own powers to control the environment and 
others powers, then the capacity may begin to serve morn complex 
processes. One of the first Indicators of symbolic function is the ability 
to use the negative (experienced parents will recall the "terrible twos"), 
or to contrast what Is with what Is not or never can be. Ihe capacity for 
contrast is preliminary to the perception of similarity and thus necessary 
for categorization. 

Perspective-taking, and related concepts such as role-taking or 
cognitive empathy ,underg1rds many communication behaviors. Not as primary 
as a capacity to contrast, perspective- taking apparently relies upon the 
use of a comparatively highly developed symbol system. Piaget^ 
described the growth from egocentric to socialized thought in the first 
seven years as an Increasing ability to take another's perspective. 
Vygotsky'u explained that same line of development as a process of 
Internalizing speech that hr.d been used egocentrically such that problem 
solving could become a silent thought sequence to serve social 
Interaction— that Is. become socialized speech. When Inner speech can 
serve social speech, perspective-taking becomes possible. The ability to 
step away from the center of self and Imagine another's perspective emerges 
after the contrast may be made between one's own sense-making and 
another s. The human symbol user normally will acquire these capacities 
upon which communicative competence is predicated. 

Our developmental view of argument skills includes not only those 
cognitive skills that we just mentioned, but it Induces the development of 
behavioral skills also. As we have indicated, some of these skills have 
been arranged by Samter and Ely according to the degree thai the strategies 
are person centered. In other words, level-nine strategies Involving 
Integrative solutions are much more prosoclal than level ono strategies 
Involving physical aggression. Samter and Ely found the choice of higher 
level strategies to be positively associated with both age and cognitive 
development. We might extrapolate their results to claim that as people 
progress both In age and cognitive development, the scripts available to 
them for participating in communication events that require arguing become 
more prosoclal— they move away from violence and toward solutions that 
account for the perspective of self as well as the perspective of other. 

If we begin to compare observable skills, such i-.s the ability to 
refute a claim or to express a reason from the perspective of the listener, 
to impressions of competence we may begin to piece together the skills that 
are perceived as competent at various levels of develoj nent. We expect 
skill achievement to correlate with Impressions of competence at varying 
developmental levels. 
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One way of testing the Importance of specific behaviors to the 
Impression of competence is to assess the impact of behaviors on 
evaluations at different developmental levels as well as fn varying 
situations. Backlund*» suggests two benchmark levels \n skill 
development. Benchmark one concerns appropriateness and would assess 
performance of cultural norms and role-taking behavior, benchmark two 
aodresses effectiveness in terms of the use of rhetoric, persuasion and 
cooMinfcatlon strategies. * 

A Model of Competence in Interactional Argument 

Having acknowledged the complexity of the task, we now will outline a 
model of communication competence In Interactional argument. Although we 
do not presume to articulate all of the requirements of such a model, we do 
hope to provide a theoretical framework adequate for testing. 

Given the acquisition of certain human capacities, knowledge, skill, 
and motivation interact to produce communication competence in various 
contexts. In the case of Interactional argument— given the acquisition of 
the capacities of contrast and perspective-taking-abstract and flexible 
knowledge structures (scripts and plans), skilled communication behaviors 
Informed by those structures and motivation for effective and appropriate 
behavior will Interact to produce Increasing levels of argumentative 
competence. 

Optimum H«v<sls of argumentative competence may be expected in human 
development unAfr the following conditions: (1) physiological and 
psychological development adequate for the acquisition of human 
communicative capacities for contrast and perspective-taking, (2) a rich 
communicative environment with a variety of partners and contexts, (3) 
opportunities for failed expectations to generate more generallzable 
knowledge and (4) opportunities for success in getting needs met and In 
understanding others' perspectives. 

So what are the guidelines for the assessment of argumentative 
competence? Since we believe any model must account for developmental 
changes In the Individual, our answer must assume normal development of the 
individual and must vary according to the age of the Individual. But In 
general we maintain that as the Individual progresses from childhood to 
adulthood, the following characteristics describe the development of 
argumentative competence. (1) Argumentative competence develops as the 
arguers knowledge structures progress from rigid to flexible knowledge 
structures about argument. As arguers develop, they begin to develop 
scripts that allow them to contrast abstract as well concrete ideas. They 
develop scripts that allow them to act In accordance with the perspective 
of others as well as In accordance with the perspective of self. (2) 
Argumentative competence develops as arguers develop both the cognitive and 
behavioral skills needed to manage disagreement in prosoclal ways. 
Argument becomes, to borrow from the title of a well-known argumentation 
text, an alternative to violence" 42 . (3) Argumentative competence 
develops as arguers are motivated to argue in ways that are both effective 
and appropriate. Arguers realize that they must be willing to risk 
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confrontation In order to settle Important differences. As they develop, 
they come to recognize that Inappropriate confrontation can Increase rather 
ihan decrease levels of disagreement and thus be counter productive. In 
sumnary. as arguers develop their competence, they become more 
knowledgable, more skilled, and more motivated. 

A research program should describe the various developmental levels or 
argumentative competence by testing: (1) populations of various ages with 
a normal developmental history; that Is. excluding participants suffering 
decrements In physiological or psychological abilities related to 
cowminlcatlon. (2) the same sets of skills across a context by relatively 
objective standards (for example, behavioral argument skills coded by 
several judges), (3) the scope and flexibility of knowledge (for example, 
the response to a unique task, giving a twist to a familiar si tuition— that 
Is, challenging an established script), and (4) the Intentional as well as 
mindless behaviors. 

Of course, the above description Is not specific enough to satisfy the 
demands of measurement either for the researcher or for the teacher 
Interested In assessing the progress of some student. While we agree that 
measurement of theoretical constructs is fraught with obstacles, we believe 
that measurement of a concept like argumentative competence is essential If 
the concept Is to have theoretical or pedagogical utility. In this essay, 
we have tried to put our theoretical house In order. This, we believe, is 
a necessary prerequisite for adequate measurement of any concept. 
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SOCIAL CONF RDNTAT ION IN RELATIONSHIPS OP VARYING DEGREES 
OP INTIMACY 

Sara E. Newell 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 

Ksthryn L. Adsms 
California State University - Fresno 



Roles and norms provide guidelines for appropriate behavior In all re- 
lationships with others from stranger to intimate. Wtien someone 1 ■ behsvlor 
does not meet our expectations then we may confront the person. Social 
confrontation la a partlculsr kind of communlcstlon episode where one per- 
son ssys to another, In essence, I'm not happy with your behavior/ This 
type of claim Is wsrrsnted or legitimized by the shared expectations of the 
relationship. Through social confrontation the "rules 0 of a relationship 
may be challenged, clarified, legislated, or remediated. The central issues 
of social confrontation are: (1) Is the rule or expectation legitimate? 
(2) Did the "alleged 1 * behavior actually occur? (3) Does the behavior In 
fact constitute a rule violation? (/») Does s superseding rule outweigh the 
expectation? Social confrontation may serve to regulste behsvlor (compli- 
ance-gaining), Increase understanding (Information- processing) or negotiated 
and maintain a relationship. 

Our expectations for behavior may stem from general social and cultural 
understandings or from negotiated, unique understandings. Miller and Stein- 
berg dichotomise relationships Into nonlnterpersonal and interpersonal 
according to the type of Information one has sbout the other. 2 In nonlnter- 
personal relationships one must rely upon aoclal and cultursl knowledge to 
predict the actions of the other. In Interpersonsl relstlonshlps one has 
personal and psychological Information about the other. Altman and Taylors 
theory of social penetration describes the process of moving from strsnger 
to Intimate through breadth and depth of self-disclosure over time. 3 As 
relationships become more Intimate, the rules or expectations for behavior 
become more person ell red. Wood describes this process as the development of 
a relational culture, "a privately transscted system of understsndlngs that 
coordinate attitudes, actions,, and Identities of psrtlcipsnts In a relation- 
ship."* 

We propose that aoclal confrontation will vary In purpose, strstegy, 
and form given the level of Intimacy of the relet ionship. Our eeperate lines 
of research have lead both of us to a number of obaervatlons about how rela- 
tionships are negotiated. In an extensive study, Adsms collected naturally 
occurring conversations from nine dyads (three acquaintance., three friends, 
end three marital couples). 3 she analyred the conversations utilizing a 
metapfror of negotiation of relationships. Newell, In s series of studies 
utilising role-plsylng and self-report data, haa been exploring how dyads 
negotlste their relationships specifically through socisl confrontation. 6 
Our work converges in the description of episodes where behavior is reproach- 
ed - aoclal confrontation. Our work suggests thst social confrontation will 
vary given the Intimacy level of the relationship, 
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For example, Newell and Stutman identified aevcn factora which influ- 
ence the decision to confront: (1) nature of the relationship, (2) per- 
ceived urgency, (3) perceived responsibility to confront, (A) perceptions of 
the other, (5) resources, (6) approprlateneaa of time snd plsce snd (7) per- 
ceived outcomes. 7 Certs inly these perceptions will vsry given the level of 
intimacy of the relationship. In sddition, Newell hss described different 
patterns of how soclsl confrontstlon may be done including in format ion -pro- 
cessing snd guilt-induction. 8 One night expect different pstterns to be more 
likely given the level of intimacy of the relationahip t A dsns reported 
differences In how msrltsl couples reprosched bchsvior compared to acquain- 
tances and friends. 9 She obaerved that marital couples were more likely to 
contlnuslly challenge each other, reprosch esch other* s desires, future plsns 
and status reports* 

Our purpose here is to present In proposition form our speculstlons 
concerning how aoclal confrontstlon appears to vary with the level of inti- 
macy of a relationship, Xheae propoaltlona ahould be read aa ideaa worthy 
of further exploration rather than ststements of empirical "truth". We will 
provide examples to Illustrate our propoaltlona; they are not to be taken as 
document st ion of the validity of the propositions. 

The examples come primarily from self-report data. After a brief ex- 
planation of aoclal confrontation, a college clasa waa asked to think of 
three recent Instancea where they confronted someone: (1) a at ranger, (2) 
someone you know moderately well, and (3) an Intimate. For each situation 
they were aaked to describe the relstionship, explsln why they coftf rooted 
the person, snd write out the conversation. In addition, we will uae exam- 
ples from Adam's data of naturally occurring conversations between marital 
partnera to llluatrate propoaltlona concerning Intimate relationships. 

Continuum of Intimacy 

Intimacy ii most simply understood ss a meaaure of the amount and qual- 
ity of knowledge of one another. But two other critical attributea appear 
to develop along with peraonal knowledge. Slarael haa described intimste 
relatlonahlpa aa thoae moat central to one'a life. 10 The development of an 
Intimate relationship Involvea not Just self-disclosure but sn expanding 
shsrlng of the diverse sctlvltles of one 1 a life. Intimacy carrlea with it 
a feeling of lnterconnectedneaa and an expectation for future interconnect - 
edneaa in the doing of one 1 a life. Aa the other becomea more central to 
one's life, sttschment to the other may grow. McCall snd Simmons suggest 
thst sttschment to snother grows ss our self-Identity becomes connected to 
our views of our self in relstion to the other. 11 Wood si so stresses the 
relationship between the relstlonsl culture of the intimate relationship and 
the identity of the participant a. 12 Thua, Intimacy cons lata of three attri- 
butes: (1) bresdth snd depth of knowledge of one snother, (2) expectations 
for future interaction and interdependencea, and (3) sttschment - the degree 
to which self-Identity Is tied to the other. 

Intimacy may be viewed aa a continuum upon which relatlonahlpa may be 
located. For dlacuaalon and analyala purposes we sre rather srbltrsrlly 
dividing the intimacy continuum Into four levels: 

Level 1 - Stranger . The lnteractsnts hsve no personal know- 
ledge of one another but rely totally upon soclsl and cultursl 



knowledge of the situation snd their respective roles. 
Strangers do not expect to intersct again. And atr angers 
have no Influence upon one another* a aelf -identity. 

Level 2 - Acquaintance* . The interactanta have some work- 
ing knowledge of one another. Personal information la 
probably limited to aspects relevant to the situation 
which brings them together. Acquaintances may Include 
roommates, co-workers, teachers snd students, neighbors, 
potentlsl friends, etc. Acquaintances expect to see one 
snother sgsln but in limited circumstances. Influence on 
self-identity is probsbly minimal. 

Level 3 - Friend . The lnteractsnts hsve s high degree of 
personal knowledge of one another. The category of "friend" 
may Include friends, siblings, parents, romantic partners. 
Friends expect to Intersct with one snother In s wide 
variety of contexts, often fsr Into the foreseeable future. 
They often hsve s strong Impact on self-Identity. 

Level 4 - Intimste . The lnteractsnts msy report that they 
know one another aa well aa they know themselves, maybe even 
better. Intimates sre centrsl to one snother 1 s lives, Inter- 
connected In s vide variety of activities In the past, present 
and projected future. The relatlonahlp Is so central to one 
another' a aelf -Identity that they may lose s sense of boundary 
between self snd other. 

Propositions 

We propose thst soclsl confrontstlon will be somewhat different at each 
level of Intimacy. Specifically, degree of Intimacy will affect: (1) the 
purpose for confrontstlon, (2) the nature of expects t Ions leading to confron- 
tation, (3) the time orientation of the confrontation, (A) the importance of 
context to the confrontation, and (5) the projection of self on other In the 
confrontation. Table 1 summarizes these vsrlsnts. 

Table 1 



Level of Intimacy and Characteristics of Soclsl Confrontation 



Characteristics 


1. Stranger 


2 . Acqua lntance 


3. Friend A. Intimate 


Purpose 


Regulation of 
Behavior 


Coordination of 
Behavior 


Negotiate R e - Negotiate Re- 
tlonal Culture lational Cultu 


Nature of 
Rule 


Social Norm 


Specialized Social 
Norm 


Relational Relational 
Rule Rule 


Time 

Orientation 


Preaent 


Present, Imnedlate 
Past & Future 


Paat, Present Psst, Present, 
& Future & Future 


Context 


Situation Bound 


Situation Bound 


Situation Fluid Situation Flu 


Projection of 
Self on Other 


None 


Low 


Moderate High 
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Level 1 - Springer 



Confronting another penon la justified by a non of rule of the rela- 
tionship. Following Tou lain* a Model of argument, 13 the behavior of the other 
aerveo aa grounda for the claim, "your behavior la undeairable." The nor* 
or rule of the relationship serves as the vsrrant linking the grounda to the 
claim. In soclsl confrontstlon of a atranger one relies upon shared social 
snd cultural understanding of norms of a situation. The confrontation la 
bound to the context - time, plsce, snd social function of the situation. 

1. Confrontation of a atranger requlrea being In a situation where the 
social norms are generally understood by all participant!. 

a. Since the aoclal norma are clear cut, confrontation may be done 
totally nonverbal ly« A look of dlapleasure may be enough to make 
the other sware of the rule Infringement. 

Example: In a lecture a man and woman behind me kept talking 
In a low whisper* I turned around and gave them a dirty look. 
They returned a ahocked look and quit whispering. 

b. Strangera may feel no obligation to respond to another atranger' a 
expreaalon of dlapleaaure. Then social confrontation may procede 
with an explicit reminder of the nature of the altuatlon and It a 
Implied rules. Explicit statements are harder to Ignore and re- 
quire either defiance ("I know the rules, but I don't care") or 
compliance. 

Example: Juat thla morning In the library I was trying to 
atudy and theae two people came by and • topped to talk to the 
guy on the other aide of the table from me. They were talk- 
ing right out loud. After s few minutes of this and after 
they had Ignored my dlaguated looka several times, I said, 
"Do you mind? Some of ua are here to atudy." They quickly 
left. 

c A atranger may comply due to the atrong demand characteristics of 
the altuatlon but express hostility towards the person calling them 
on the rule violation. 

Example: I waa In a long line of people waiting to go on a 
rldo at Dlaneyland. After waiting for 20 minutes, three girls 
butted Into the line ahead of me snd s friend. I Immediately 
became angry and told them to go to the back of the line. One 
of the glvla called me a few choice words and then they left. 

d. or a atranger may, in essence, get caught doing something "they know 
they ahouldn't" and meekly comply. 

Example: A man waa checking oil In a car next to mine at my 
apartment. I waa walking acrosa the parking lot and noticed 
him drop an oily paper towel in the back of my truck. I 
picked It up and took It over to him and aald, "Bxcuae me, 
but that waa my truck you threw thla In. Would you like me 
to show you where the trash cans are?" He aaid, "No", and 
disposed of It properly. 
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2. One Is less likely to Inltlste or peroist in a confrontation with a 
atranger aa one often haa the option of Juat leaving the altuatlon and never 
having to Interact with the person again. 

Example: At a movie theatre aome older ladles w*re behtad 
ua giving play-by-playa. First, I turned and ga\i>u them a 
dirty look and when they didn't stop then we got up and 
moved. 

3. Confrontation with a atranger Is more likely to end without smoothing 
hostile feelings or saving face. 

Example: Walking down the street I rsn directly into a 
atranger, or rather, she ran Into me. And because I waan't 
In a very good mood anyway, I waa rude when I probably 
should not have been. She aald, "oh excuse me, I wasn't 
watching where I waa going," I responded, "Obviously", and 
walked on. 

4. In some altuationa the role of either tiie confronter or the confrontee 
requlrea compliance upon request. 

Exsmple: At a restaurant I told the waitress, "The food I 
ordered lan't cooked right." She aald, "I'm sorry, I wlU 
tske It bsck and get It cooked right." I told her, "Thank 
you." 

5. A "Sir Gall ah ad reflex" may prompt confrontation of a atranger In wrder 
to protect aomeone. 

Example: A boy waa cruelly ridiculing a younger boy who 
looked like he came from « poor family. "Excuse me, but 
I don't appreciate you talking like that around me. If 
you want to cut aomebody'a self esteem could you please go 
elsewhere? Prefersbly, look in a mirror and find your own 
f suits." He left, mimicking me. 

6. Confrontation of a atranger may a tern purely from a dealre to preserve 
certain aoclal norms, to counteract deviance or Inconsiderate behavior. 

Example: A couple were going to get in their car. The girl 
recklessly opened the car door, It hit the car next to It ao 
hard that it shook. After dinging the door, she laughed and 
started getting In the car. I walked over to the guy and told 
him Z would think twice about dating a girl who treated other 
people 'a property ao carelessly. I walked away before he 
could aay anything. 

Confrontation with a strange!? may be simply to regulate behavior - par- 
ticularly behavior which lnterfcrea with the confronter' a accomplishment of 
the purpose for being in that particular altuatlon. The confrontation 
depends upon clear understanding and acceptance of the aoclal norma of the 
altuatlon and la context-bound. Since aelf-ldentlty is not tied to the rela- 
tionship with the atranger we may be more willing to be hoatile and rude. 
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Level 2 - Acquaintance 



Ve may generally avoid confronting acquaintances becauae we lack know- 
ledge of how the other will respond. The relationship la not at a level to 
have developed an expectation or responsibility for honesty* Two respondents 
report: "Usually I don't do anything when it's someone I know moderately 
well* I°» ususlly afraid that sonedsy I alght have to ask this parson for a 
favor, or becausa they really might get offended*" "I don't think I ever con- 
fronted someone I knew moderately* I usually think It's their problem and 
Ignore It or leave* 11 

1* With acquaintances ^ the reason for confrontation may not be so much the 
violation of s clearly understood rule but rather confusion over what the 
expectations of the situation or the relationahip are* 

Example: A few weeks ago my husbsnd and I went out of town for 
the weekend* Upon arriving home we found uud tracked all the 
way through the house and mud all around my recently cleaned 
bsthroom sink and floor. The only people who have a key besides 
ua sre our neighbors whose parents own the apartments* We 
immediately called them: 

"Hi, do you know anyone who was In our apartment thla weekend." 
"Well no, why 7" 

We then explained why and described the mess* 

"Oh, I guess I did give the key to the construction workers who 
were remodeling the apartment below you, In cade they needed to 
use the bathroom or anything*" 

"That's nice to find out some construction workers were here 
while we weren't* I thought that's what we paid rent for* 
Can't we expect any right to privacy?" 

He then apologized snd offered to come reel can the apartment* 
We did not accept the offer, but did accept the apology with the 
promise that It would not happen again* 

2* Confrontation with an acquaintance tenda to be done very gingerly. 

a. Confrontation may be presented as information processing* 

Example: I approached a teacher becauae I wanted to know why 
my research paper wss graded so low (clssa of about 75) • 

"111* I wss wondering what was wrong with my psper so I can 

Improve on the next one." 

The teacher reads the psper. "When did you turn It in7" 
"Two weeks early." 



"That explains it. I graded those that came in early a lot 
hsrder because I hsd the time and 1 had to hurry with the 
late ones* I'll rsise it one letter grade." 

b. Confrontation may be performed through teasing or humor to preserve 
a light atmosphere. 

Example: I mm id to my roommate In a teasing manner, "Greg, you 
sloppy sucker , why cant you ever clean the house?" He responded 
in a similar runner. And then I said, "No, seriously, we need 
to keep the house cleaner." 

C Confrontation may lead to an offer to help. 

Example: At music and group practice, a member of the group was 
not attending the rehearsals like he should. It was slowing down 
my progress because he was my partner. 

"Hey Tom, we've missed ya, whare have ya been?" 

"I wish everybody would leave me slone. I haven't missed that 
much. I juat won't do the dance." 

"What about your dance partner7 Is that fair for her 7 She's 
put a lot of time Into It and now you asy forget It." 

"Well, I just can't learn It because they keep on changing it." 

"Tell ya what. I'll help you. You can do it." 

3. Confrontation with an acquaintance may be done Implicitly lather thar 
explicitly. (Perhaps the motivation l a to get even rather than to negotiate 
expectations.) 

Example: MjT roommate came home drunk last night. Now I don't 
mind drinking, but In excess I can't atand It. She was "trying" 
to do things that wo'>ld make ua sympathize or laugh with her. 
Disgusted with her v I just ignored her. Getting ready for bed 
that night I wasr't overly quiet. If she had a hangover, it waa 
her fsult and *ay thing that happens to her. . . well. 

4. Negotiation of rvxes at the acquaintance level la crucial to the survival 
and evolution of the relationship to friendship. 

a. Failure to adequately negotiate rules may lead to termination. 

Exsople: When my roommates were upset with me I could tell. 
First, I received a dirty note taped to my door, And second, 
I received the silent treatment. No one would tell me what 
waa bugging them or what I had done wrong until I came right 
out and asked them what the problem was. Then In a round- 
sbout-vay (avoiding directly talking about it) they told me. 
Later, even though the Issue had been discussed and supposedly 
resolved, body language from my roommates told me I could no 
longer live In that apartment. 
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b. Failure to follow through on negotiated rules may lead to stagnation 
v and arrest the development of a relationship. 



Example: I confronted a fairly new (not dole) friend because 
she was giving me double messages and it was driving me crazy. 
One minute she'd be -uper nice, the next time "cold". She was 
constantly offering me rides and then forgetting, etc. I knew 
she did it to other people too, and that sometimes they didn't 
like her for it. It was a long conversation. First, I asked 
her if she had known that I had been angry with her for quite 
awhile. (She hadn't, and I wasn't surprised.) Then I said 
that that was half of the problem - that she didn't care enough 
to notice that I was unhappy with her. I told her the~only 
reason she was able to upset me was because I liked her so much. 
I told her that I was upset because she was sending double 
messages and confusing me, but I did want to be friends still. 
(In other words, I wanted her to change so we could be.) She 
was really nice about it, and .aid that she hadn't realized 
what she was doing. She sold she could aee what she needed to 
do differently with other people, and thanked me for pointing things 
out to her. I told her to please tell me when she wasn't happy with 
me, but she said she couldn't think of anything that bothered her. 
(In my opinion, she didn't care again.) Anyway, she was really 
nice. But she still does the aame things, but worse. Sometimes 
she's nice; but usually cold. 

Between acquaintances, social confrontation appears to negotiate a set of 
working rules for how to get along within the situation which brings them to- 
gether. The confrontation is bound to that situation, context-specific, and 
tsnds to be primarily about present behavior with reference to lamed late past 
and limited projected future behavior. The relationship has little impact on 
self-identity oo confrontation may be avoided or used only as necessary to 
coordinate behavior. * 

Level 3 - Friend 

With the development of friendship, we acquire a sense of responsibility 
to maintain the relationship. Confrontation may be more frequent than with 
acquaintances. The Issues of confrontation »»*come more complex due to the 
increased interconnectedness of the participants' lives. The importance of 
the relationship to one's se?f-identity introduced problems of negotiating 
boundaries between self and oti:er. 

1. In confronting a friend we may express a willingness to understand the 
friend s account for the problematic b-'.avior, perhaps even helping in build- 
ing the account. 

Example: A frierJ had written me a .check for some cosmetics and 
it bounced. 

"Carol, chat check you wrote me came back." 

"Oh, I'm sorry. I'll bet Moose cleared the account before it 
cleared the bank." 
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"I'm sure things are pretty outashspe, especially going through 
a divorce." 

"Yes. Listen, I'll get the cash to you Thursday after payday." 
"Oksy. I'll really appreciate it." 

2. On the other hand, friends count a lot on the taken-for-granted under* 
standings between them. When these are violated, hostility may erupt. 

Example: On a bike ride my friend wanted to go one way and I 
wanted to go the other way. The only thing we did was scream 
each other's names and then took ofl the way each of us wanted 
to go. We eventually thought we vould see each other around the 
block. But I couldn't find her and went home, while she waited 
for 15 minutes on the corner she expected to see me at. Khen 
_* e finally confronted each other I jumped in yelling at her, not 
giving her a chance. She did th» same. We were both too stub- 
born to listen to each other, 

3. The number of Issues which become interconnected between friends may make 
social confrontation very complex with a number of issues being implied at 
one time. 

Example: "Why do we always have to spend money; can't we do 
anything that's free?" 

"It's not your money anyway. You won't have to pay a dime. 
I'll pay." 

"Still, can't we do anything that's simple and cheap? If your 
mom knew what you spent it on she'd stop sending it." 

"Just because ray parents aren't like yours! They don't make me 
do it all on my own. You sure try to make it clear to them how 
I spend it uhfcn you're around them and they still give it to me." 

"Oh you think it's just 'cause of my parents! And you make it 
sound like I say all those things just to get you in trouble and 
since it didn't, why do you care anyway. . ." etc., etc. 

A. Confrontation between friends may frequently involve the negotiation of 
boundaries. 

a. Friends negotiate the extent of involvement in one another's lives. 
They must find the balance between relational identity and preserva- 
tion of individual identity. 

Example: My roommate is my best friend, plus we had ail t>f our 
classes together. She seemed to be slightly upset with me so I 
asked, "Have I done something to make you mad at me?" 

"Not really, it's just I'm tired of always being together and 
competing against you." 
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"Well, maybe we shouldn't take every class together, so we 
can meet more people, and not always be around esch other." 

•That vould probably help, it's hard being around the sstne 
person 24 hours daily." 

b. Friends must negotiate expectations for openness snd needs for 
privacy. 

Example: One of ay reslly close friends wanted me to tell him 
something, and usually I would. But I said, "No, I can't." He 
said, "I thought we could talk to each other." I said, 'Veil 
some things we can and some things we can't. It bothers me when 
you think I have to tell you everything." 

c. Friends indirectly negotiate limits on control or influence within 
the relationship. 

Example: We both wanted to see a movie but disagreed on which 
one so we ended up going mini -golfing Instead. 

"Let's go see xxx." 

"I'd rather go aee ooo." 

"We alwaya go see what you want to see." 

"Fine, let's go see xxx." 

"No, I don't even want to see a show anymore." 
"Okay, let's go somewhere else, like mini-golf." 
"Fine." 

5. Hie confrontation between friends frequently relies upon knowing how to 
"read" one another, snd a commitment to one another. This dependability may 
lead to manipulative gamesmanship. 

a. Friends can use exaggerated threats without risk of being misunder- 
stood. 

Example: My friend was chewing gum loudly with her mouth open. 
I said, "Quit chewing your gum so loud or I'll beat you to a 
frazel." She said, "JTa, I'd like to see ya try." But she didn't 
make so much noise. 

b. Friends may svoid direct confrontation by acting "strange", requiring 
the other to coax you. This action may be a way of evading responsi- 
bility for the confrontation. 

Example: When my boyfriend does something which offends me, I 
clnm up. I get very sad. not mad. I don » t talk very much and 
when he asks me what the matter is I say, "nothing." He haa to 
coax it out of me before I'll tell what it Is that has upset me. 
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c. A friend may use the other's feelings of attachment and responsi- 
bility to gain compliance or contrition. 



Example: I was supposed to meet my boyfriend at a certain time 
so that we could go to an activity together. He wasn't there so 
I left without him. The next dsy I saw him and Jokingly told 
him I waan't speaking to him. He had forgotten and he felt worse 
than I could hsve made him feel by yelling at him. I rubbed It In 
by telling him haw much fun I had. 

6. Confrontation between friends begins to show a willingness to speak for 
one another - to project one's self upon the other, telling them how they 
should feel or think. 



Example: I visited my best friend for a week and she was being 
rather peaaimistic. She had a negative attitude. She said 
something negative that we both knew wa a not true. I denied 
the statement, "No, it's not, and you know it." She paused and 
realised the significance of what was aald. I continued, 
"Sharon, you've been doing that a lot lately, saying things you 
know aren't true." She agreed and we talked it through a little 
more. She decided she needed to think rightly. 

Friends confrontation appears to center on specific expectations for one 
another and their relationship. Confrontation may take place about behaviors 
far removed in time and space. An Integral part of negotiating the emerging 
relational culture Is the negotiation of boundaries between self and other. 
Self -Identity becomes tied to the friendship yet participants may strive to 
maintain a separate Identity as well. 

Level A - Intimate 

With lntlmatea the degree of attachment may be so high that the partici- 
pants confuse self and other. They feel comfortable telling one another how 
to think and feel even beyond the boundaries of their relationship. Ironically, 
because of the degree of lnterconnectedness In their lives, mundane affairs 
may intrude upon intimates leading to numerous tiffs over minor behaviors. The 
high expectations for the participant* to know and understand one another may 
lead to many frustrations. In addition, lntlmatea may become too relaxed 
with one another. In Intimate relationships we expect the other to accept 
everything about us (Msrk Knapp's, "Love me, love my rhlnoceroa"). We may 
become unwilling to monitor our own behavior feeling that we are now "back- 
stage" and do not need to perform. 

1. Mundane activities may Infringe upon the Intimate relationship. 

a. Intimates may have tiff a over failure to meet expectations In minor 
day to day activities. Intimates are "supposed to know" the vary- 
ing conditions regulating rule application. 

Example: I was angry with my husband for not waking me up In 
time to go to church. 

"Why dldn' t you wake me up?" 



, ,"You alwaya get wad at me when I wake you up." 

"I do not get mad at you for waking me up at 8:00, only when 
you come in at 6:00 and every 15 minutea after that. 1 ' 

Jerry just walked away and went to church * 

b. Intimatea find themaelves in the paradoxical aituation of being will- 
ing to make time for one another yet are supposed to understand the 
other's needs to get work done* 

Example: }ty wife aod I are both atudenta. We had a confrontation 
over whose work waa more important. '»You are alwaya too wrapped 
up in your work to even liaten to what I have to ssy. I hsve 
enough of my own work to worry about." 

2. Intimates face the continuing problem of negotiate* the boundariea between 
integration and separation. The confusion of other with self may lead to prob- 

s. Being one's "true" self with the accompanying unwillingness to monitor 
behavior with intimate may become a source of confrontation. 

Example: when my huaband gets upset, he awesrs. Yet, I never 
heard him swear before we were married. This was not a firat 
confrontation. I have let him know before that awearing is 
very offensive to me. But have tried not to aay too much. One 
day it waa particularly bad so I confronted him with, "Why don't 
you ever swear in front of your mother?" He replied, "Because 
■he would be really disappointed in me if she heard me awear." 
I countered, "Don't you think I'm disappointed, or don't you care?" 

b. The tendency to speak for one another may lead to a perceived infringe- 
ment on a elf -hood. 

Example; Yeaterday my husband and I were talking and I made a 
atatement about how I felt about something. Hie return waa, 
"Oh, you don't really." I then let him know that I did not 
appreciate him telling me how I felt Just after stating how I 
felt. 

3. Intimates are held accountable for their behavior even outside of the 
boundariea of the relationship. 

Example: After being gone for two hours Terry quizzed her huaband 
as to what he had done in that time period, "So what else have you 
done, Juat carry chrome for two hours?" Carl proceeded to account 
for his time, "No the metal I carried in. . . I watched TV for 
half an hour while I waa eating dinner." 

4. Intimatea are much more concerned about projected future behavior. 

Example: Lynn offers a conjecture about posaible behavior both 
could consider in the future: Leaving their children with grand- 
parents while going on a vacation. David reproaches the hypothe- 
tical behavior by queationing the appropriateness of such behavior, 
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"two weeks though that'a aaklng a lot." Lynn then accounta 
for her offenae denying David' a reproach by offering an example 
contrary to hla reproach, "my mom' a uae to that." David again 
reproachea with, "not aa inf an.ta. " Lynn then accounta again 
dispelling David' a reproach and thua aligns the propoaed vaca- 
tion with the appropriate age for leaving children with in-laws. 
David accept a the poaalblllty. 

Intimates must sZmultaneoualy negotiate the mundane activities of every 
day life along with their definitiona of aelf . Confrontation may be time 
and context free. They tend to confront over projected future behavior. 
Intimatea expect one another to underatand the nuances of their expectations 
given the numerous taken-for-granteda accumulated over time and shared exper- 
ience. Attachment la so high that the boundariea between self and other may 
become confused. 

Conclusion 

We have claimed that social confrontation la a particular kind of epi- 
aode through which relationships are negotiated. But the type of relation- 
ship, characterized by ita degree of intimacy, al.ao affecta the form and 
substance of the confrontation episode. Thus, our understanding of relational 
development may be enhanced by studying social confrontation. But our under- 
standing of the social confrontation episode will slso be enhanced by study- 
ing the nature of the relationship in which it occurs. 
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ARGUING STRATEGIES OF THE ELDERLY 



Janice Schuetz 
University of New Mexico 



If reasoning is one of the qualities that make persons 
hi<man, then it is especially appropriate to Investigate 
what common and diverse strategies of argumentation persons 
adopt during different stages of the life cycle. Although 
gorontologists hava not studied the arguing strategies of 
the elderly specifically, they have examined the way elders 
solve problems, make decisions, and communicate with peers 
and family. This body of research offers several 
hypotheses that can help establish a framework for 
investigating how the elderly argue. The sociological 
hypothesis suggests that elders argue similarly to all 
other segments of the population and that problems or 
peculariiies of arguing derive not from the chronological 
age of a person but rather from elders' level of education, 
work experiences, and personal and professional learnings* 1 
A second hypothesis is philosophical; it concludes that 
elders are experiencing their final stage of life and 
therefore they focus their communication upon human values, 
learnings from life experiences, and accumulated wisdom. 2 
A third hypothesis infers that physical and social 
deprivations reduce the ability of elders to reason as they 
grow older. This point view claims that elders once had 
reasoning skills but thst these skills have declined 
because the physical health of the elder has degenerated 
and their social contacts have decreased. 3 The final 
hypothesis is perceptual-cultural; this position claims 
that the elderly share common strategiea and abilities to 
communicate but that these are perceived differently in 
different cultures. For example, in some cultures, persons 
believe that elders are vise and knowledgable and others in 
the population look to them for advice on solving 
problems* In other cultures, the elders are perceived to 
be old, outdated, and irrelevant to the rest of society so 
their arguments are interpreted aa erroneous and useless. 4 
Each hypothesis demonstrates the vsriety of assumptions 
that underlie research about the communication of elders. 
This essay adopts assumptions similar to the philosophical 
hypothesis and examines how elders use the narrative mode 
of arguing aa a way of justifying actions and values. 

Most of our knowledge about the arguing strategiea of 
the elderly cornea not from research in gerontology but from 
our own personal experiences with the elders in our 
families and communities and from observations of elders 
portrayed in the mass media. For example, those of us who 
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viewed* the film "On Golden Pond" saw Henry Fonda, a retired 
college professor, porftray a forgetful, fearful, and 
Irreverent eider who olften tried to dobate with hia wife, 
daughter, aon-in-law, and grandson. But when he engaged in 
propositions! argument and caae building, he failed to 
persuade ■embers of his family. However when the elderly 
nan began to tell stories to family members, he succeeded 
in getting thesj to accept and underatand his actions and 
values* 

The fact that othera can beat underatand eldera 
through the narratives they share is an instructive theme. 
It suggests thst narrative is the appropriate focus for 
scholars to take when they study the arguing strategies of 
elders. The purpose of this esssy is to develop a 
framework for underatanding narrative argument and to 
propose that this node of arguing ia characteristic of 
elderly persons. To accomplish this goal, the essay (1) 
develops a narrative framework for the study of the 
arguaentation of elderly, (2) appliea thia framework to the 
analysia of oral hiatoriea, and (3) evaluatea the narrative 
approach as a aethod for looking at aodea of arguing 
throughout the life cycle. 

Narrative Framework 

Developing a narrative framework for the study of 
argumentative diacourae involvea defining thia aode of 
discourse, explaining the arguaentative characteristics of 
story, and analyzing how a apecific genre of narrative 
works as argument. 

In Its broadest sense, narrative includes "the words 
and/or deeds — that have aequence end meaning for thoae who 
live, create, and interpret them. "5 Narrative has three 
defining traits. The first trait is the contmnt of the 
narrative — the chain of eventa, actiona, and happenings of 
the story. Specifically, the atory attributes meaning to 
the stories of human experience. 6 Often the meanings of 
the storiea of elderly result from their interpretationa of 
solving problems, surviving hsrdships, or enduring 
oppression. The issues of stories stress the values gsined 
from experience. The second trsit consists of exiatenta 
which are the character and setting of the narrative. The 
existenta are both the characters who creste wnd experience 
the sction and the setting or the context in 'which the 
sction takes place. 7 In some stories, the storyteller is 
the aain character whose point of view structures snd foras 
the story. In other nsrrative, the atoryteller ia the 
observer who tella othera stories for them. Context 
consists of both the tlaes and placea in which the 
narrativea are situated. The final trait ia the diacourae 
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itaelf, the linquiatic means by which the content snd the 
existents are preaented by the story teller .8 Discourse 
includes the reasoned connections of the narrative auch as 
the generalizations or clsias, inferences, snd 
justifications. The diacourae nay also establish the 
notive snd aeaning of the story through the language of 
deacription, imagery, metaphor, and snslogy. Summers 
concludes thst narrative ia "a way of looking at life" that 
allowa auditora to "discover the vslues the suthor chooses 
to prove. 9 In thia eaaay, narrative argumentation refera 
to the process in which atorytellers seek the adherence of 
auditors to the value claima they present in their 
atoriea. Claim means the linguistic statements about 
peraona, placea and ideaa which eldera use to interpret the 
mesning of their storiea. 10 

Narrative does not take traditional argumentative 
forma because it often Iscks "clearly identifiable aodea of 
inference and "rational atandarda taken from foraal and 
inforaal logic." Instead narrative consists of "stories 
constituted by good reaaons." These stories becoae 

rstional when they aatisfy the deasnds of narrstive 
probsbility snd nsrrative fidelity. "11 Narrative 
probability means thst the atoriea provide coherent 
accountinga between atorytellers and suditors whereas 
nsrrative fidelity aenna that the atories fit with the 
experiencea auditora have had in their own Uvea. 12 Unlike 
traditional rationality, narrative is not noraative inatead 
it describes human choice and action" and uaes these 
deacriptiona aa the basis for identification with the 
valuea and experiences of auditora. 13 

Narrative can work effectively aa reason-giving 
discourse in several ways. First, storytellers estsblish s 
Eipa^ific point of view and/or stance and therefore 
interpret their own behavior and the behavior of othera 
from a deaignated perapective. U In this way, the 
nsrrator-arguera take positions toward experiencea and 
actions and uae various eleaenta of the narrative to 
aupport thoae positions. Second, aatory organizes large 
aaounta of information in a condensed and involving 
sequence. 15 Whereas the claiaa of traditional 
arguaentation contain a liaited aaount of information 
presented in a linear aequence, atoriea preaent large 
amounts of information and multiple claima in conflgural 
accounta of the narrated action in which charactera act 
within a aetting for a purpose. Third, depending on the 
plot of the nsrrstlve, the story provides predictsble 
csuaal connectiona between persona, contexts, ideaa, and 
objects. 16 For example, the life atories of the elderly 
link them to important custoas snd trsditions; to psst snd 
present members of their community! to other persons who 
hsve shsred significant contexts with them during their 
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lives; to ideas about how to succeed, work, raise children, 
take care of the land, or live through hard tiroes; to 
certain symbolic objects such as clothes, vehicles, books, 
money, or technical advances* Fourth, narrative argument 
seeks the participation of the auditors in the action of 
the story because the story cannot be understood unless 
atvitora bring their knowledge of history, their personal 
experiences, and their values to the interpretive framework 
of the story. 17 Just as auditors fill in premises or 
conclusions to a linear argument, the auditors of 
narratives fill in the gaps oC the configuration of the 
story with their own experiences and understandings. 

Narrative includes a variety of genre including: 
autobiography, saga, legend, adventure, oral history, 
fantasy, and melodrama . 18 Each of theae types of narrative 
embodies properties of argument. However, this essay will 
focus on one genre, oral history, as narrated by elderly 
storytellers. When I use the term elders or elderly, I am 
referring to persons over eighty years of age. Oral 
history refers to first-person accounts of life experiences 
that result from an interviewer asking selected questions 
that are responded to by an inter viewee • 19 Oral history is 
"a process of collecting.. . . reminiscences, accounts, and 
interpretations of events from the recent past which are of 
historical significance . 20 Oral histories are a discursive 
method of representing and promoting human values. By 
responding to selected questions* narrators create meanings 
from life experiences, connect this meaning to specific 
values, and endow this experience with universality and 
purpose. For this reason, oral histories act as arguments 
because the stories persons tell make sense out of their 
experience through their interpretations of the interplay 
of content, existenta, and discourse of their stories. 

Several reasons justify the study of oral histories as 
the data for analyzing the arguing of the old-old, that is, 
the segment of persons who have exceeded the chronological 
age of eighty. Narrative Is the typical discourse used by 
this group who rely more on the knowledge gained from 
personal experience than the that gained from external 
sources. Additionally, oral histories use an open-ended 
process so that elders can address issues without 
responding to a questionnaire or answering prescribed 
questions. Because the elderly sometimes fear unfamiliar 
settings and persons, the oral histories are conducted in 
the interviewee's home by someone who knows them. Finally, 
elders often have sight and hearing impairments that might 
limit their ability to respond to other research processes 
but these impairments have little or no effect on the 
ability of elders to provide an oral history. 21 

Content. The content of the oral history is grounded 
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in the experience of the narrator. In ways similar to 
traditional argumentation, the purpose of the storyteller 
affects how the narrative will be structured. The purpose 
or end helps to establish the issues, the characters, and 
the settings that are chosen from the relevant life 
experience .22 in general the purpose of the oral history is 
to deliberate about personal experience with the assistance 
of the questions of the interviewer. This deliberation 
leads to themes which, in turn, connect experience to 
particular values. Oral histories are a kind of "reasoning 
in retrospect, " that is, the narrator reflects upon 
experiences and then evaluates that experience according to 
some present value.23 The broad questions selected by 
questioners permit respondents to give detailed narrative 
responses that describe, interpret, and connect lived 
experiences* Values, according to Milton Rokeach, are 
"abstract ideala, positive or negative • . • representing a 
person's belief about an ideal mode of conduct." 24 Values 
are suggested by questions of the interviewer that seek 
information about occupations, ethnic background, religious 
preferences, work experiences, traditions, and economic 
situation. Thus the argumentative content of an oral 
history consists of value claims in the form of themes such 
as "the meaning of my life is that I learn from ray mistakes 
and never repeat a mistake twice," value propositions such 
as "everyone should experience poverty and then they would 
know why it is important to aave money," or social maxima 
such aa "God will take care of those who take care of 
themselves*" 



Existent s . In a narrative the experience and issues 
of value are developed through characters and contexts that 
are carefully described by the arguer-nar ra tor • In oral 
histories, the value claims presented by elders are made 
from a subjective point of view. The central character in 
always the storyteller and "you cannot take the I out of 
the I remember of oral histories. • • the viewpoint of the 
individual resides in the very form of the oral 
history." The other important characters are the persons 
who influenced the choice and actions of narrators in 
positive or negative ways. 25 The setting or context is 
important to the oral history narrative. Often common 
contexts appear and reappear in the oral histories of the 
elderly auch aa the depression, World Wars I and II, and 
moving from another country. Occupational contexts also 
enter into oral histories with emphasis upon farming 
locations, mining activities, factory vo*St, working for the 
railroad, or medical, teaching, or religious professions* 
Still another context features personal settings that 
include a family home, a place of sickness, moving from one 
region of the country to another, and a place associated 
with special experience of pain or of happiness. The 



narrator la free to move from one context to another or to 
superimpose several contexts as a backdrop for his or her 
choices and actions* 

The descriptions of both characters and context aust 
be sufficiently detailed by the narrator so that the action 
and the choices appear true and probable. Narrator-arguera 
seek identification of the auditors witii the characters and 
contexts of their narratives so the auditors will both 
believe and understand the stories. 

Discourse . The discourse must accommodate both the 
content and the existents of the narrative. Adept 
narrator-arguers develop arguments by accepting common 
premises, making clear inferences, justifying claims, and 
using stylistic device to certify the importance of claims. 

Sharing common premises is necessary for oral 
histories snd these premises are clarified when questioners 
select respondents because they perceive the respondents to 
ha ve first-hand knowledge snd experience about a subject of 
historical inquiry. Before the question-response sequence 
begins, narrators snd questioners accept the ides that 
narrators will give honest and accurate statements about 
their memoriea and their interpretations of events. Both 
recognize that questioners will ask probing questions sbout 
issues, characters, snd setting in ways that will encourage 
the respondents to present detailed sccounts. Thus, 
sharing premises in orsl history means thst participants 
understand their unique roles, recognize the purpose of the 
oral exchange, snd agree to have their discourse recorded, 
transcribed, snd disseminated for public scrutiny. 26 

Agreement sbout the premises precedes the interview 
and helps to shape the content that evolves in the claims 
made through th< narrative. Claims are ideas thst 
narrators wsnt thair auditors to accept. Claims take the 
fo rra of personal af f I rms t ions , Judgments, or 
generalizations . 27 For example, in oral histories, 
narrators tell stories thst have a point and that acta as 
an argumentative claim. In these historical narratives, 
elders make two typical types of claims. One is "s memory 
claim", that is, one person's claim as to whst has 
happened in the past. These claims are difficult to 
analyze because they are often devoid of directly expressed 
evidence snd the Justification depends upon the memory of 
the narrator. The second type are value claims, that is, 
Judgments "sbout a person, place, thing or idea. "28 Value 
claims can be either Judgments sbout abstract values such 
as fairness, Justice, truth or concrete values thst judge 
specific persons, groups, or objects. 29 Often in 
historical narratives, the storyteller reveals a hierarchy 
of values through the configuration of the story. 
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The value claims are the product of inferences, that 
ia, mental leaps from the data supplied in the narrative to 
a conclusion. 30 In orsl histories, elders leap from their 
detailed accounta of their own experience, the characters 
who influenced them, and the places pertinent to the 
story s conclusions about the worth of someone or 
something. For example, elders might describe a landowner 
and his dealings with their community and then leap from 
that data to the conclualon that he was a dishonest 
scoundrel. Thus narrative provides the evidentisi data 
that is the grounds for the value claims they make. 

Third, narrative offers Just if ics tions for the vslue 
clsims it mskes. These jus tificst ions are really warrants 
within the narrative that provide a rationsle for the 
conclusions by implying or stating reasons why the clsim is 
worthy of bellef,.31 However, because narrative is not 
linear and aequential, the Justifications are of seversl 
types such as those implied by the plot snd characters of 
the narrative, by other valuea expressed earlier or later 
in the narrative, by the common experiences of narrators 
snd audltora, and by maxims or personally derived wisdom. 
The methods of justifying value claims differ widely from 
one oral history to snother, but the methods within a 
single oral history are often quite consistent with one 
snother . 

Finally, the certitude of narratives is affected by 
the stylistic choices of the storyteller. To do this, the 
nsrrstor embellishes the story with repetition snd 
reststement, snalogy, snd emotionally-laden adjectives and 
adverbs . 

Analyala of Narratives 

This esssy analyzes orsl snd trsnscribed oral 
histories from the Pioneer Foundation Collection containing 
ninety histories that were recorded between 1952-1965. 
The purpose of this project was to get a histo icsl record 
of the pioneer life of ranchers and miners in Southern New 
Mexico, All of the subjects for the project lived in the 
last century and they ranged in age from eighty to 
one-hundred years old. The histories were recorded by Lou 
Blachley who had knowledge of the area and its people and 
who was a trained oral historisn. The interviews resulted 
in over 600 audio tapes and thousands of trsnscribed 
vpsges. The individusl histories rsnge in length from 
twenty to one hundred pages. My analysis first 
investigates some commons!! ties among the narrative 
reasoning of the pioneers and then investigates examples of 
srgument in the individual narratives by focusing on the 
content, existents, snd discourse of the orsl histories. 
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The common stories presented in these ninety histories 
stressed crime and weather crises. The crime stories 
ranged from tales about stealing property, defrauding 
persons out of property, to killing people. And the bad 
weather narratives recsiled drought, floods, snow storms, 
and an earthquake. These narratives expressed value claims 
about the importance of honesty, the necesssity of 
preparing for bad times, and the importance of acting like 
a lady or gentleman. Characters were central tc the crime 
stories and featured legendary outlaws such as Billy the 
Kid and the heroic sheriff, Pat Garrett, who killed him; 
the violent wars of the Apaches and of their leader 
Geronimo; the deaths of innocent women and children as well 
as the justified murders of scoundrels and crooks. The 
characters of the weather stories most often consisted of 
the narrator, his or her family, and community members who 
shared the victimage and heroism of the weather crises. 
Whereas the context produced the struggle and subsequent 
action of the stories, the characters dominate the 
struggles and action of the crime stories. The value 
claims in all of the stories consisted of the following: 
the worth of persons, the quality and quantity of land, the 
quality of community residents, the importance of vehicles 
and work animals, and the character of many persons. 

The oral histories vary in their narrative probability 
and fidelity. The improbable and unbelievable narratives 
resulted from the inability of some storytellers to provide 
sufficient detail about the persons, places, and actions of 
their recollection of history to show auditors that they 
were eye-witnesses to the circumstances they talked about. 
On the other hand, the probable and believable narrative 
arguments showed remarkable detail in the characterization 
of persons, the description of places, and the perception 
of things. One of the most involving of these stories 
recounted how a grizzly bear had mangled a nan in the 
community and how the resulting physical disfiguration 
ruined his life. In this narrative, the storyteller 
described the trees and brush; the time of day and even the 
position of the sun; the dress, facial expression, weight, 
and attitude of the victim of the grizzly attack. This 
discursive detail created strong images of character, 
provided suspense, and encouraged the belief of auditors 
that the nnrrator was an eyewitness to the event and that 
his value claim — "nature punishes men for their 
f oolishneas l, — is likely to be true. 32 

Even though the quality of oral histories differs from 
storyteller to storyteller and from episode to episode 
within a single narrative, these oral histories share the 
trait that they present narrative arguments about issues of 
value and their purpose is to gain adherence of these value 
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claims from auditors. Whereas some nnrrators tell auditors 
directly what the meanings of their narratives are, others 
give much detail and allow auditors to draw their own 
conclusions about the meaning of the oral history. 

Each storyteller chronicles different stories and each 
person adds unique versions to the stories because of their 
backgrounds and personalities. The following section of 
the essay analyzes three narrative segments of three 
different oral histories by focusing on the narrative 
argument found in each sample. 

The first narrative centers upon the experiences of 
Lewis Jones, who as a child, recalled and evaluated the 
winter of 1888 in Reserve, New Mexico. 33 The purpose of 
his story is to relate the history of his experience of 
survival during a very bad winter. In the narrative, the 
storyteller, his family, and members of the community 
combine trteir resources to overcome the obstacles of the 
environment. Just as in other oral histories, the narrator 
and questioner enter into the discourse by acknowledging 
that the narrator has first-hand experience, will provide 
accurate and truthful accounts, an d agrees thst the 
material will be recorded and disseminated to the public. 

* 4 Un Hu e m ° St narr atives, Jones begins with a value 
claim: The winter of '88, br george, everybody almost 
starved to death in Reserve/' Next, the story develops 
grounds or evidence for the inference by explsining: "There 
wasn t a pound of flour or coffee, bacon, lard. Oh. there 
might have been a little bacon if somebody hod a hog or 
something like thst. But there was nothing. They had 
nothing. The nsrrator repeats his point that the food 
supply was completely gone. The he digresses from his 
claim to explain the role of s chsrscter who helped keep 
food in the community as long as posssible because he would 
let people grind corn in his old mill. This chsracter is 
described as "an old fells moved in there from Missouri 
with a counter coffee mill." This fellow was kind enough 
to let everyone use this mill to make corn meal from dried 
corn. The narrator recalls thst "everybody would go there 
every morning and mother used to send me there every 
morning with a ten pound lard bucket full of corn to grind 
. . . And, I used to done thst every mornin" and stand in 

+4 A \: Maybe there d be el * ht °r ten grind there at a 
time. After the grinding mill broke down, Jones recalls, 
someone had to do aomething to prevent the stsrvstion of 
the entire community. So his father and two frienda 
decided to rig "sleds and sleigh runners" onto a team of 
horses and, with Jones himself accompanying the expedition, 
the men headed North to find food. Their journey to 
Magdelena, New Mexico, was slow and traumatic because H t he 
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horses would . . . volk on top of the ice and snow and 
occasionally would break through. Your horses would bog 
down and your wagon would bog down." After twenty days of 
travel, Jones, his father, and hla fathers frienda returned 
to Reserve with seven or eight hundred pounds of food, 
f^I^ti 111 ^, * * * * * ^ttle sugar an d coffee and things like 
that. The narrator concludes: •» I was about fourteen, you 
see, then, just a kid . . . thot was some, ao «e trip! And 
cold, ray godalmighty. I don't see how we ever got 
through." 6 

In this narrative, two actions or events, that of 
grinding corn meal and traveling to Magdelina are the 
grounds for inference enabling the narrator to argue that 
everyone nearly atarved because the grinding mill broke and 
the trip north to get food was so precarious that the 
people barely got back alive. The justification for the 
story are both in the narrative and in the minds of 
auditors who respond to the narrative. Specifically, the 
story makes clear that the food supply is gone. And 
auditors can participate in the argument to the degree that 
they believe the narrator, identify with his atruggleo 
against the weather, see that the narrative fits with their 
knowledge of history, relate their experience with severe 
winter conditions, perceive the credibility of the 
storyteller, and have familiarity with other narrativea 
making similar claims. Any one of these factors may limit 
tie probability and fidelity of the narrative and thereby 
limit auditors from giving their assent to the value 
ciaira/a of the story. This narrative presents a strong 
argument with an explicit grounda f or inference, a 
justification for the claims, and linguistic embellishment 
in the form of detailed description and vivid imagery. 

A quite different type of narrative argument appears 
in the oral history of Ben Perry who recalls that stealing 
cattle was prevalent and being a cattle rancher was 
difficult. 34 Using the same premises as other oral 
histories, the narrator develops a social maxim for his 
story that emphasizes "honesty is the best policy." 
Although Perry does not give much detail about the context, 
the setting in the 1880's is relevant to auditors' 
understanding of the story. At this time, cattle ranchers 
moved in by the dozens to take advantage of the rich 
grazing land in the area. Since New Mexico was not yet a 
state, the laws for grazing were not clear and so each 
cattleman aettled the land and claimed it for himself. In 
this narrative, the characters are more important than the 
context for this storyteller who develops character by 
using comparisons and contrasts. First, he compares his 
own character with that of Dan Gatly, an honest rancher for 
whom he worked and then he compares his honest acts with 
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other cowhands who would not hesitate to steal a cow if 
they got a chance, 

„ The atorv begins by a reference from the questioner to 
Dan Gatly. Perry recalls, "Dan Gatly ... as I told you 
has 27 descendants, that is with the wives of the children 
. . . .He did all right .... and they was a good family 
too . And I 11 tell you something that Dan Gatly was one 
of the best men in the world ... He was just as honest as 
the day is long ... I know "cause I worked with him and I 
was workin for him." Perry explains that as a young man, 
he had a bad reputation and when he came to work for Gatly, 
Gatly told him that "I'd damn sure have to quit stealin" 
becauae he was honest and he intended to make the community 
honest. But Perry explains, " I got up there and it wasn't 
as honest as he thought it was" so I told him "you just 
overlook a whole lot of stuff that you don't want to see." 
Gatly told me "Ben, I'd rather lose a cow anytime than 
steal one." But he stresses, "In those daya, if you didn't 
steal cattle you couldn't stay in the cattle business." 
Then he digresses from his account of honesty to give some 
explanations of how they would steal cattle. They "would 
kill the beef and eat it" or they would sell it so there 
would be no evidence of any crime. After detailing some 
stories of things he had aeen, Perry concludea "everybody, 
everybody would have been better off if they'd of gone and 
just taken care of their own outfit and been honest." 

The major claim stresses honesty and appears at the 
end of the story. Perry infers this from a series of 
concrete value claims such as Gatly waa the best man in the 
world, he had a good family, I didn't have a good 
reputation. The narrative lacks specific detail about 
actlona, conflicts, and charactera and so the premises of 
the narrative configuration are left out and auditors are 
expected to fill in the missing detail from their knowledge 
of the storyteller, their perceptions of the purpose and 
context of the story, or their own aasuraptions about honeat 
and dishonest actions. If auditors do not fill in the 
gapa, the narrative likely will remain incomplete and the 
story will lack both narrative probability and fidelity. 
The story also lacks the linguistic embellishment of 
descriptive detail, memorable images, and analogies. The 
argument does seeu to support a common maxim about honesty, 
but it does not give enough new evidence to show either why 
that value was not accepted by ranchers or why it should 
have been believed thus the narrative is a weak argument. 

The third illustration comes from the oral history of 
Ida Burgeas who recounts her memories of the raids of 
Geronlrao and Victorio, Apache warriors, in 1886.35 Her 
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purpose Is to ccapare her childhood perceptions with those 
conclusions she has affirmed seventy-five years later* Her 
value conclusion i3 that children do no* recognize the 
danger that adulta do. Unlike the Perry narrative, Burgess 
provides some detail about the context of the story 
explaining the landscape and the physical terrain of the 
area which helps provide a rationale for the actlona of the 
story. However, she could have filled in some detail about 
the historical context explaining that ranchers were 
settling areas that the Apaches believed were their 
rightful land and because they were powerless under the 
law, they tried to acare the ranchers away by raids and 
killing. She Ignores the motive of the actions of the 
villains but concentrates instead on the effects on herself 
and members in her community. Burgess, at age ten, is the 
major character of the narrative end other characters are 
her neighbors who are victims of the raida and the Indian 
warriors who are the villains of the story. The most 
interesting feature of the discourse is its emphasis on the 
source (the Indians) of the evil actions. She stresses: 

they killed the colt so the colt wouldn't give them 
away"; "they killed a lot of people"; They "caused her 
horse to throw her"; and they killed "the whole Infantry." 
Her point of view toward thG action is quite clear and the 
repetitive discourse enforces the strength of the claim she 
makes. 

In addition to her focus on the cause of the deaths 
and hardships, the narrative shows irony by comparing her 
childhood evaluation of the story with her adult 
conclusions. An example of how she recounts thia irony is 
found in this segment. Burgess recalls that although many 
people were killed in the raids, she remembers most her 
personal loss. During the raids, a neighbor was returning 
with some fabric to make a dress for her. The dress would 
be very special since she had only one dress. However, she 
never got the dress because the neighbors horse was 

spooked by an Indian standing behind a tree that caused 
her horse to throw her" and "the Indian atole the dress and 
I never got to see it, that was worse than the Indians to 
me. . . I didn't realize the danger." 

This story shows how oral history permits "reasoning 
in retrospect," that is, the narrator can re-evaluate the 
historical experience in light of contemporary knowledge 
and understanding. This kind of arguing juxtaposes the 
earlier claim with the later ones and ahows auditors the 
justification for reinterprete t ion . In Burgess's 
narrative, the justification appears in a aecond segment of 
the story in which she tells how the neighbors "gathered 
every night st the Shackleford ranch" because they were 
afraid the Indians would attack them. She recalls 
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everyone slept with a gun under their pillow." While they 
were asleep one night, a posse from Fort Bayard "went up to 
waylay the Indians . . . and they were waylaid themselves 
and everybody was killed." She concludes "it was a lark to 
me because I didn't realize the danger. But to grown 
people, it must have been terrible." 

Although many narrators decide upon their claims long 
after the event, they present the claims aa if they were 
held at the time of the event as both Jones and Perry do. 
Burgess explains the difference and also gives a 
justification for that difference in a segment of the 
narrative. For several reasons, her narrative seems 
believable since auditors are likely to acknowledge the 
selfish Interests of a ten year old and the account fits 
with general knowledge about the Indian history of the 
area. She adds probability to the narrative by adding 
specific names, dates, and places afid uses vivid detail 
that is characteristic of an eye-witness observer. Thus, 
the narrative provides a atrong argument stressing that 
children are blind to danger because of their selfish 
interests • 

Orsl History aa Research Method 

This essay promotes the study of nsrrstlve argument 
through the analyals of oral histories as a method for 
investigating how the oldest segment of the population 
gives reasons. In doing so, I conclude thst nsrrstlve is a 
legitimate form of argument; it is the moat common mode 
used by the oldest segment of the population; and 
narratives vary according to the content, exlstents, and 
discourse. Some of these type of arguments are weak and 
others are strong according to their ability to create 
narrative probability and fidelity for their auditors. 

Even though this essay stresses how elders seek 
adherence of auditors through the stories they tell, oral 
history msy also provide another meana of reasoning for 
elders in thst thia process msy encourage elders to reflect 
on their experience and thereby create new knowledge and 
meanings. Geron tologlst Robert Butler suggests that this 
kind of communication la helpful to elders becsuse they 
establish patterns and connections in their life that they 
may not have seen before. 36 

The use of oral history need not be reserved for the 
study of how the elderly argue hut this method might 
provide useful discourse for the study of how each segment 
of the population recounts stories of similar experience. 
This type of data should show nsrrstlve reasoning and value 
claims in all segments of the population. A panel studying 
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argumentation throughout the life cycle could provide a 
more systematic study of arguing if we used data from the 
same method. 

I recommend oral histories as a source of discourse 
for several reasons. They provide extensive and detailed 
texts of discourse in both oral and transcribed form. 
Unlike pencil and paper tests and research interviews, oral 
history does not depend exclusively upon the questions of 
someone else for the content. Another advantage of this 
method is that persons are recorded in their home and with 
artifacts that give a depth an authencity to the discourse 

l.lLA a i? ayS P re8Cnt ln the data secured from other 

methods. Finally, the narrator responds to only two or 
three issues and is encouraged to provide detailed 
responses to the questions on these issues. The limited 
role of the questioner forces the respondent to take a 
leading role in the oral history. 

11 Us * n 8 history, of course, has limitations as 

well. By definition, oral history requires a select rather 
than a random sample of a population and because of the 
premises of the interview, some persons will opt not to 
participate. Second, untrained interviewers may taint the 
oral history by asking too many questions or the wrong type 
of questions. Even though a certain degree of reliability 
can be achieved when one questioner conducts many oral 
histories, comparing the results of histories conducted by 
many different persons may lack reliability. Finally the 
result might be affected by the use of the tape recorder or 
by the fact that every word is going to be disseminated for 
public scrutiny. Nonetheless, I believe oral history 
provides an excellent source of textual data that can be 
used for investigation of value claims and narrative 
argument. Moreover, oral history is useful method for 
studying the argumentation of the oldest segment of the 
population. 
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Do the principles of logic play a role In the native reasoning 
processes of naive social actors? Or Is logic simply an artificial system 
of principles codified by philosophers and imposed on ordinary people by 
formal y trained critics? Most critics and researchers would probably 
acknowledge the value of logic as a system for prescribing how people 
sjipjujd argue and reason. It is also obvious that naive social actors can 
be trained (at least to some extent) to employ principles of logic In the 
invention and evaluation of arguments. But there are large segments of our 
field who would refrain from claiming that logical patterns of inference 
are indigenous to either ordinary language use or to human psychology. 

Of course, the strongest argument In defense of logic as a system 
basic to human thought would seem to be the intuitively obvious quality 
of its principles for those who are formally trained In the principles. 
The fact that the principles of formal logic describe patterns of inference 
whose validity requires no further justification would seem to suggest 
their status as basic Jaws of Uiouaht. Once learned, the principles appear 
self-evident, as though they were give., naturally. 

fn, m Jiu ^ ro " bl « wl th this position, however, Is that people who are not 
formally trained In logic all too often show little native appreciation for 
those principles In their arguments and reasoning. People will commit and 
accept all sorts of fallacies. They regularly and spontaneously make and 
understand arguments that are quite inadequate when judged according to 
formal standards. Argumentation critics have consistently found great 
dfficutly in applying logical formalisms to the interpretation of ordinary 
discourse. In fact, much of the current descriptive work in interpersonal 
argument seems to have abandoned this concern altogether-as thouqh logic 
were somehow irrelevant to how ordinary argument Is conducted. 2 " 

More important for the purposes of this study is the poor performance 
of naive subjects In controlled studies of their reasoning abilities. When 
given formal reasoning tasks In experimental settings, people do show some 
tendency to draw logically valid conclusions, but they also regularly make 
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no^n^L! yS J e,Wti ^? rr0 !: S - W t en placed in a coss-cultural context, the 
performance of non-literate people on such tasks Is even more discouraging.* 
Many experimental researchers have tried to explain these errors in terms 
of information-processing distortions of a basic underlying logical 
competence, but little positive evidence for such a competence has been 
forthcoming. 3 

a4 nJ he ^ efe ? Se ?!i?i! og1ca1 m0de1 of reason J"9 has struck many as ad hoc, 
9 ? 9 J tS / !u S bi \ Uy not 50 much from ^pendent evidence as from an 
unshakable faith in the logical nature of the way people think and behave. 
The current body of evidence has led many communication researchers to 
dismiss the Idea that human reasoning is structured according to loqical 
principles, calling it "the logic fallacy. »* For these sceptics, it would 
seem far more parsimonious to simply assume that human "belief processing" 
follows the laws of a "psycho-logic" that sometimes makes the same 
Inferences as a logical system would, and sometimes doesn't. Rather than 
trying to explain illogical inferences by looking for factors that might 
interfere with the smooth operation of logical processes, these researchers 
„nH U simpler to explain logical inferences by specifying the conditions 
under which basically alogical processes might result in a logically valid 
inference.' J 

One way to begin to resolve this controversy might be to recast the 
relation between logic and human reasoning. Rather than seeino logic as 
Jaws_of thought which, if they exist, cannot be broken, logic might be seen 
as a normative system of discursive rules. These rules would be tacitly 
known by naive social actors, though the application and formulation of the 
rules would be problematic. We can assume that those rules are more or 
less adequately represented by a variety of formal systems, though that Is 
an empirical issue. 

The point of a normative conceptualization of logic is that while 
people might not always argue or reason logically, they try to—especially 
when Baking any claim upon the belief of another. Cooperative speakers 
will try to see to It that their patterns of argument and Inference conform 
to standards of logical validity. On this view, the naive social actor's 
grasp of the principles of logic is akin to linguists' notion of a native 

Ingulstlc competence. 8 Here, the key to establishing the relevance of 
logic to human reasoning would not necessarily be to show that people 
always or even usually produce logically valid arguments and Inferences, 
or even that they will always or even usually detect invalid forms. 
People can be assumed to haye a variety of difficulties in trying to match 
language (natural or formal) to a logical representation. And they can be 
expected to employ a variety of strategies and information-processing 
heuristics that will be more or less successful in achieving that goal. 
The key to establishing the pertinence of a normative system would be to 
show that ordinary people can be made to recognize valid and invalid forms 
of argument and Inference and that they will prefer valid over Invalid 
forms when they do recognize them. 

A parallel to language processing might be instructive here. One 
would not want to say that because people make careless grammatical errors 
le.g., mistakes in subject-verb agreement) or because they misunderstand a 
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sentence that they lack the lln^lstlc competence described more or less 
adequately by current linguistic formal isms. * Consider, for example, the 
following sentence (from Johnson-Laird) :™ tne 

This book fills a much needed gap In the literature. 

Many readers, on first glance, will take this sentence to be compl Imentlnq 
the book as being much needed. While the fact that people will S read the 
sentence in this way tells us something about the processing heuristics 
that people use, t Is the fact that people can also recognize the error 
that tells us that the heuristics are used In the service of the rules of 
g ra mna r • 

chwlc" 9 V*\ U a J 1 "! 5 * l !? is stud * was ^signed to test the idea that 
subjects untrained in formal logic would be able to recognize errors they 
made In drawing conclusions from abstract categorical syllogisms 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that when pairs of subjects were asked to 
nu l e t f 6renCK 1n the conc,us1 °"s they drew, subjects would be ^ re 
ll.»v L,?h C £ 8 T \ ncorrect conclusions In favor of correct conclusions than 
they would be to change correct conclusions in favor of incorrect ones. 

Experiment 1 

Method 

»«tr» S !5£ift S M W ? re « 8 v °'" nteerS froln an Introductory communication class; 
nf IL 7t- ? as °" ered 1n return for participation In the study. None 

of iSrtSS or d d2tr VlOUS baCk9r0Und ° r tra,n,ng ,n the " rinci P ,eS 

im„n *" b -! ects came D Z appointment for their participation In the study. 
Upon their arrival they were given a set of ten premise pairs to abstract 
categorical syllogisms. On the basis of past experiments, two types of 
syl ogisms were included. Five premise pairs were chosen that subjects 
would almost always solve correctly. Five premise pairs were chosen th*t 
subjects would almost always solve Incorrectly Each ^consisted of 
two premise pairs with abstract content (e.g.. All A are™, 2 C are B. 

ro„c1usio r Ss n Sere , i„cl U r Sd! e Pa,rS dete ™ inate and ^determinate 

Subjects were asked to draw valid conclusions for each premise pair 
The meaning of a logically valid conclusion was explained as were the 

"9 s ° f the termS e - 9 -' " some " nleans " a t '^st some, and possibly 
all J. Subjects were Instructed to assume that all sets were non-empty 
They were also told that it was possible that there was no valid P * 
conclusion to be drawn from a given premise pair and that in such cases 
hey should write down "no conclusion^" Any conclusion drawn by subjects 
involving a valid entailment was counted as correct. suojeccs 

™„ f "P°" com P' e t1on of the syllogisms, subjects were paired with a 
confederate and brought to another room. There they were told to compare 

n< r„ an pH e r S 5° try t0 reS ? ,ve an * disagreement. The pairs wero 
instructed to spend only a couple of minutes on any disagreement and were 
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told to leave disputes unresolved If they could find no way to come to a 
mutually acceptable conclusion. No subject reported feeling that they did 
not have enough time to work through their disagreements. Unknown to the 
subjects, the discussions were recorded by audiotape. After all procedures 
were completed, subjects were told the purpose of the study and Informed of 
the tape-recording. 

The confederate was an undergraduate volunteer who was given the 
correct solutions to the syllogisms. For seven of the syllogisms, the 
confederate was Instructed to give an incorrect answer and to argue for 
that solution If the subject drew a different conclusion. For the other 
three syllogisms, the confederate was trained to argue for the correct 
conclusion. The latter three syllogisms were spaced at Irregular intervals 
on the test form. 

The argument strategies supplied to the confederate Involved the use 
of Venn diagrams to present configurations of the sets named in the 
premises. In the case of arguments for correct conclusions, the 
confederate was Instructed In the use of diagrams that depicted counter- 
examples to Incorrect conclusions that subjects might be expected to make 
(i.e., diagrams that showed the subject's conclusion was not true for a 
configuration consistent with the premises). In the case of arguments for 
Incorrect conclusions, the confederate was Instructed in the use of 
diagrams that depicted configurations that were possible (but not required 
by the premises). Both the confederate's answers to the syllogisms and 
his arguments were standardized for each of the ten items. 

Analysis and Results 

Both the subjects* initial conclusions and their resultant conclusions 
following discussion with tha confederate were coded as either correct or 
Incorrect. Both conclusions were also coded as either In agreement or 
disagreement with the conclusions of the confederate. Resultant 
conclusions were coded also for being changed or unchanged from the Initial 
conclusion. Results are presented In Table 1. As expected, subjects 
working Individually made many errors on this task, drawing Invalid 
conclusions 63X of the time. Subjects also showed a pronounced tendency to 
reach some sort of resolution when paired with the confederate, coming to a 
resolution In 76% of the cases In which subject and confederate Initially 
disagreed. 

This tendency toward resolution appears to be more than mere 
agreeableness or persuas lb 1 1 Ity. The probability of the subject changing 
when both the subject and the confederate started out with different, 
Incorrect conclusions can be considered a sort of base-line value (to 
serve as an expected probability In testing hypotheses about other 
conditions); empirically, this probability turned out to be .50. Hhen 
both subject and confederate started out Incorrect, the subjects shifted 
to the confederate's conclusion half the time and persisted with their own 
conclusion half the time. When the subjects started out with a correct 
conclusion (and the confederate an incorrect conclusion) they were less 
likely to change (43* did so), but not significantly so (z = -1.069). 
However, when the confederate started out with a correct conclusion (and 
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Table 1 



Subjects' Solutions 
After Discussion wUh Confederate 



Confederate Correct/ 
Subject Correct 

Confederate Correct/ 
Subject Incorrect 

Confederate Incorrect/ 
Subject Correct 

Confederate Incorrect/ 
Subject Incorrect 



Initial 
Agreement 

10 



38 



Acceptance of 
Confederate's 
Conclusion 



31 
24 
14 



Perslstance 
In Own 
Conclusion 



13 (2) 
32 (18) 

14 (8) 



Total 
10 

44 

56 

70* 



*In 4 cases the resultant conclusion could not be determined. 

Cases in parentheses Indicate the number of times the confederate 
resolved the difference by shifting to agreement with the subject. 



the subject an Incorrect conclusion) the subject was significantly more 
likely to change (70X did so, z = 2.71, p <.005). In short, subjects 
were significantly more likely to abandon an Incorrect conclusion In favor 
of a correct alternative than to abandon a correct conclusion In favor of 
an incorrect alternative {% = 7.58, d.f. = 1, p <.01). 

Experiment 2 

fh * he ™ suUs ° f the first experiment provide some limited support for 
the Idea that naive social actors prefer valid conclusions to invalid 
conclusions when these are pointed out and argued for. While subjects did 
not show any strong tendency to persist with correct conclusions they drew 
themselves, they did accept correct conclusions argued for by the 
confederate However, this tendency might somehow be an artifact resulting 
from a spurious persuasiveness on the part of the confederate. There may 
have been a bias In the way in which the confederate argued for his 
conclusion when that conclusion was correct as opposed to when that 
conclusion was Incorrect. On several occasions, the confederate did 
TE^SlSJS 8 b ° U ? dS ? f his Instructions, acquiescing with the conclusion of 
the subject-most notably In those eases where he was Instructed to argue 
n ^ C ?!T ect ^elusion. While the confederate claimed this was the 
result of nteractional pressures to appear reasonable, this source of 
contamination cannot be dismissed. To rule out this potential flaw, a 
second experiment was conducted along the lines of the first, this time 
using pairs of naive subjects rather than subject-confederate pairs 
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Method 



owfM SuD Jects were 56 volunteers from introductory communl cation classes; 
extra cred t was offered in return for participation in the study. None 
ot the subjects had any previous background or training In the principles 
of formal logic or debate. 

As in experiment 1, subjects came by appointment and were given a set 
of abstract categorical syllogisms to solve. Instructions were the same as 
in the previous experiment. The test Items consisted of 16 premise pairs! 
different from those used In experiment 1. These premise pairs were chosen 
ha't cu LTh rlVl" \a conclus1o " S Pilous experiments had own 

fl s t CtS o r ! W !u Wide range of correct and ^correct conclusions for 
those items. Both the quantity and the content of the syllogisms were 

ZAITrt ^°?u eX ^ r I m ! nt A t0 ? nsure a lar 9 e nunfcer of disagreements and a 
balance In the distribution of correct and Incorrect conclusions drawn by 
the subjects in any given pair. y 

After completing the syllogisms, the subjects were paired with another 
subject they did not know and were brought to another room. As in the 
first experiment, they were told to compare their conclusions and to try 
to resolve any differences. In this study the discussions were openly 
tape-recorded and subjects were Informed of the taping prior to the 
discussions. After comparing answers the subjects were debriefed None 
said that the recorder Inhibited their arguments. 

Analysis and Results 

Both the Initial conclusions and resultant conclusions following 
discussion were coded as either correct or incorrect, and as either in 
agreement or disagreement with the conclusion of the other subject 
Resultant conclusions were also coded as being either changed or unchanged 
from the initial conclusion. Results are presented in Table 2 As In 
experiment 1, subjects working Individually made many errors in reasoning, 
drawing Invalid conclusions 59X of the time. And again, subjects showed a 
pronounced tendency to reach some sort of resolution, doing so in 91% of 
the cases where the subjects Initially disagreed. The most pertinent 
information Is the probability of shifting to a correct conclusion or an 
Incorrect cone us Ion, given that one partner Initially drew a correct 
conclusion while the other drew an Incorrect conclusion. In these cases 
rilS? utlons were significantly more likely to favor the correct conclusion 
p < 001)" r a " initial ^correct conclusion (33%; i = 4.178, 

Discussion 

The purpose of these experiments was to test the idea that naive 
social actors possess a native appreciation for the normative force of the 
principles of logic. Such a position would suggest that while ordinary 
people may make a variety of logical errors In their reasoning, the concent 
cLn2 3 validity Is something they Intuitively grasp and respect. Logic 
should not be equated with laws of thought, but with a second-order system 
of principles that regulates the operation of the information-processing 
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Table 2 



Initial 
Agreement/ 
Both Incorrect 



Subjects' Solutions 
After Discussion In Pairs 



Agree on 

Correct 

Conclusion 



Agree on 
Initial 
Incorrect 
Conclusion 



143* 



Agree on 
New 

Incorrect 
Conclusion 



Persist In 
Seperate Total 
Conclusions Pairs 



143 



Initial 
Disagreement/ 
Both Incorrect 



28 



42 



Initial 
Disagreement/ 
One Correct 



100 



48 



12 



161 



Initial 
Agreement/ 
Both Correct 



102* 



102 



*Does not represent any change from initial conclusions. 



heuristics and strategies that people employ when reasoning with discourse 
If the conclusions that subjects In this study drew Initially were simply 
the product of aloglcal laws of belief processing, then there would be no 
reason to expect subjects to show any appreciation for logical errors or to 
prefer valid conclusions over Invalid ones when trying to resolve 
differences 1n their conclusions. This does not appear to be the case. In 
both experiments, naive subjects displayed a'clear preference for valid 
conclusions over Invalid ones when they were pointed out and argued for. 
As such, these findings confirm Mason and Johnson-Laird's assertion that 
people not only net deductive problems wrong, they usually come to realize 
their mistakes. 11 

Subjects did surprise us, however, 1n their willingness in experiment 
1 to abandon their correct conclusions 1n the face of the confederate's 
arguments for an incorrect conclusion. While we are not prepared to make 
any strong Interpretation of this finding, we suspect that this may be due 
to subjects giving In to the confederate's intransigence in the face of the 
pressure to come to some sort of a resolution. No such intransigence was a 
factor 1n experiment 2 where subjects not only almost always came to some 
sort of resolution, but also did so 1n a way that was consistent with a 
preference for logically valid conclusions. Likewise, where a valid 
conclusion was defended by the confederate, the pressure for resolution and 
the requirement to arrive at a valid conclusion cooperated to produce the 
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expected tendency. The confederate's own self-report of a felt need to 
compensate for his Intransigence by accepting the subjects' conclusions on 
occasion 1s also consistent with this interpretation. But further evidence 
1s needed to resolve this matter. 
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UNUSED COMPLIANCE GAINING STRATEGIES 
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This is the second paper in a projected series of studies designed 
to explore why people choose not to make certain arguments. Nearly all 
of our scholarship on argumentation is concerned with public arguments: 
those which survive the mental processes of judgment end selection. 
Examination of these survivors is profitable, but by its nature does not 
allow much insight into ttv° ressons why certain arguments are made in 
preference to others. Such information is obviously important to s full 
theory of human invention. 

Our research project is aimed at description of the non-surviving 
arguments, and, more importantly, the apparent causes of people's 
reluctance to use them. The first csnon of rhetoric is sometimes 
divided into creation and judgment; our concern is with the latter 
topic. Our ultimate objective is s more complete theory of invention 
than is possible without exsminstion of unscceptsble argumenta. People 
use private editorial stsndsrds to discipline their public utterances, 
and we propose to identify those cognitive judgment criteria. 



Methodological Issues 

Our ambitions are immediately confronted with certain 
methodological difficulties, however* and we cannot claim to have 
overcome them completely. 

Perhaps the main problem is getting access to unused lines of 
argument. A fleeting thought immediately rejected may not be available 
to the rhetor, much less to someone interrogating him/her; ordinary 
self-reports ("pi esse, list the ideas you thought of, but decided not to 
use") seem pointless. 1 Nor does straightforward introspection recommend 
itself, partly for the same reasons of recsll unreliability, but also 
because anyone doing such introspection (e.g., the authors) is likely to 
have training and experience which might make the results non- 
generalizable/ Bfren talk-aloud protocols will not give access to 
ephemeral thoughts. And the reality of evaluation apprehenaion makes 
it unlikely that people would candidly admit to having thought of 
arguments they judged to be terrible or offensive.* 

Due to these considerations, we do not ask respondents to report 
the rejected arguments. Instead, we supply them with lists of plsusible 
lines of persuasion, and ask for endorsements or rejections. Then we 
request justifications for esch rejection. In this way, we obtain data 
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on which kinds of arguments sre not made, and the reasons for their non- 
use. 

This procedure places on us the burden of inventing the arguments. 
If our inventions are significantly unlike those of naive actors, our 
work is somewhat open to the criticism of ecological invalidity. Such a 
criticism would be extremely telling if our goal were to describe the 
creative part of invention, end compliance gaining strategy researchers 
hsve been immersed in precisely this controversy for several years.* In 
our case, however, the chief interest is in the ressons for rejecting 
arguments. Even if we happen to provide people with some arguments 
which are unlikely to have occurred spontaneously, respondents may still 
use their normal stsndsrds of judgment in deciding to endorse or reject 
our suggestions. The generality of the reasons we found in the first 
study encouragea us in the belief that people have a reasonably limited 
set of stsndsrds which they apply to a wide variety of arguments." So 
long as unlikely arguments (or authentic arguments which we do not 
anticipate in our stimulus lists) sre not rejected for unique ressons, 
our work is unimpaired by the validity debate concerning lists of 
compliance gaining strategies. 

By using the most common set of strategies, we provide our 
respondents with a fairly large number of plausible choices.' We 
recognize some possibility that our reaults would differ in degree if 
different strategies were used as stimuli, but we believe that the 
general outline of our results would still appear. 8 

The lsst msin obstacle to this line of research is our use of self- 
reports to obtain rejection rationales. Though we concede that we do 
not get perfect representations of our respondents' rensons for not 
using various arguments, we believe that our data are reasonably useful 
for several reasons. Our respondents have made conscious decisions 
about each argument moments before writing each rationale. These 
features of consciousness and recency afford confidence in the validity 
of the reports. 10 The information we seek ought to be available for 
recall, and respondents of good will can probably be relied upon to 
provide it accurately. 11 

Our general procedure is certainly imperfect and our results ought 
to be (and soon will be) triangulated by other methods. Nonetheless, we 
sre satisfied that our research strategy provides a reliable route to 
the preliminary information we seek in these first studies. 



Rationale 

Our chief purposes here sre to confirm the usefulness of the coding 
system developed earlier, and to offer tentative generalizations about 
the criteria people use to edit argumenta. 

Thia report expands on the first one in several respects. The main 
purpose of the initial study was to determine if our methodology — 
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described in general tena in the preceding section— is viable. In that 
experiment, all respondents were given the sane list of compliance 
gaining strategieo, taken directly from Marwell and Schmitt'a paper. A 
coding scheme was developed to account for the rejection rationales 
respondents provided. The coding system had eleven substantive 
categories, and more than 952 of all responses fell into them. 
Intercoder reliability was 69Z, which is low but tolerable. These 
results encouraged us to continue use of the system. 

The use of a single stimulus situation in that first study makes 
generalization of its substantive resulta difficult. Here, we uss four 
different situations, ail created for the purposes of this study. This 
is only a modest i&pru/ement insofar as generalizability is concerned, 
since each strategy/situation combination is still only represented with 
8 4 " es8,18e • rather than the multiple messages demanded for real 

rigor. We made the decision to use single message exemplars in order 
to balance the tedium of completing and coding the questionnaires 
against our desire to increase the situational variety in our data base. 
Although the present investigation uses as much stimulus variety as most 
compliance gaining research, we still consider that our design allows 
only tentative conclusions in most respects. 

However, the design should give us a good estimate of the coding 
system s reliability with a variety of stimuli. We should also be able 
to obtain credible information on the general nature of people's editing 
criteria for public arguments. 



Method 

Subjects. Sixty four communication majors served as respondents. 
45* were male, and 55Z female. About three-quarters were juniors or 
seniors, and their mean age ^as 20.8 years. 

Materials. Each student received a booklet containing two of the 
four situations used in the study. Each one-page situation consisted of 
a brief description of the persuasive task, followed by sixteen possible 
'things you could say." 

In contrast to the earlier study's stimulus, which required 
subjects to take the role of a parent encouraging a high school student 
to study, all four of these situations were intended to be immediately 
relevant to our subjects. Here are the vignettes which preceded the 
lists of strategies: 

(1) You have been dating the same person now for about two 
years and you are thinking about getting engaged. Christmas 
vacation is coming up soon and you want your 
boyfriend/girlfriend to come home with you. S/he initially 
disagrees but you are still trying to convince him/her. 

(2) You have been living with your roommate in an apartment 
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for several months. You generally take turns cleaning the 
place up and now it is his/her turn, but the apartment is in a 
real mess and s/he hasn't done any cleaning for several days. 
You want him/her to clean up. 

(3) You have been living in an apartment with two friends for 
the school year and now, since school is over for the year, 
you are getting ready to aove out. The landlord has come over 
to inapect the place, and you are trying to convince him to 
return your deposit money. Your roommates had to work so thev 
aren't there with you. 

(4) You are taking a history class and today in class you got 
back a term paper you turned in three weeks ago. You thought 
you worked really hard on it and did a good job, and you have 
received a C+. You hav.: come in to ask the professor to 
change the grade from the C+ to a B-. 

Situations were collated into all possible combinations in equal 
numbers, and booklets were distributed randomly in the four classes 
used. Thirty subjects responded to situation 1, thirty one to situation 
2, thirty two to situation 3, and thirty three to situation 4. (In two 
cases, we discarded data from one of a respondent's situations because 
of incompleteness.) 

The sixteen possible persuasive arguments for each situation were 
written so as to represent Marwell and Schraitt's sixteen compliance 
gaining strategies. The strategies were presented in a different random 
order for each situation. Subjects checked "use" or "not use" for each 
strategy. On the back of each situation'a page, respondents were asked 
to put the numbers of the suggestions thst you did NOT use, and write a 
sentence or two for esch, aaying why you didn't want to use it." 

The introductory page of the booklets contained some demographic 
items. Students required about twenty minutes to complete the task. 

Coding. The coding system presented in the esrlier report, 
slightly modified, was used here as well. Two codes were not used at 
all, and so were dropped from the system. These vere the original 
categories 3 ( Don't prepay. Get the compliance first, then give the 
reward. ) and 4 ("Don't make aorality an issue."). Seversl of the 
remaining codes received minor elaborations. The system used here is 
presented in Figure 1. 

The two authors, working independently, coded respondents' 
justifications for not using arguments. Intercoder reliability for sll 
four situations together was 78.0%. Specific relisblities were: 
situation 1, 78.2*; situation 2, 76. IX; situstion 3, 80.0%; and 
situation 4, 77.6%. These percentages are based only on coding of 
rejection rationalea; code 99, on which there were no disagreements, 
was omitted from these calculations. All these figures are about 10% 
higher than the reliability for the first study; this probsbly reflects 
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the authors' greater familiarity with the system. Disagreements were 
resolved by discussion. 

One measure of the coding system's adequacy is the proportion of 
responses which had to be coded aa "other" (category 11). Uaing only 
the data for rejected arguments. 9.6Z of responses were coded 11. This 
is perhaps a little higher than might be preferred, but does indicate 
that the coding system is capturing most of what respondents have to 
say. In fact, many of the responses which fell into this residual 
category did so because they had little content (e.g., "wouldn't use 
it, or this is stupid"); responses of this sort have limited value 
for this line of research anyway. The only substantive comments coded 
as 11 tsnded to be refutationa of the suggested argument, rather than 
explicit statements as to why the argument would not be used. 



Results 

We report three categories of results. First, we will detail the 
data of primary interest, those which describe our respondent's editing 
standards for arguments. Second, for the benefit of readers interested 
in standard compliance gaining research, we will briefly report the 
frequency with which each strategy was endorsed. And finally, we will 
explore an issue of some methodological importance: the influence that 
the situational variable has on our results. 

Editing Standards . Table 1 contains our raw data, and shows the 
frequencies with which each code was used, summed across all four 
situations. 42.5Z of the stimulus arguments were judged acceptable 
overall. Although some were obviously .ore attractive than others, this 
figure is high enough to suggest that our inventions were plausible* 

Table 1 makes clear that some of the reasons for rejection are more 
important than others, both in frequency of use and in range of 
application. The most often-used codes were 9 (relevance: 15.9X of the 
total) and 8 (truth: 9.21). Positive altercasting (strategy 12) was 
especially vulnerable to charges of irrelevance, but the issue of 
pertinence seems broadly applicable to all strategies, as is the 
veracity criterion. Code 4 (treat yourself positively: 7.8Z) is also 
generally applied, but is especially prominent for strategy 7, aversive 
stimulation, a very negative tactic, and for strategies 5 and 6, liking 
and pre-giving, which may have seemed too demeaning. Next most common 
was code 5 (don't harm the other: 6.3X). This is especially relevant 
to negative altercasting, negative self-feeling, and negative eateem. 
Code 3 (don't threaten, bribe, or punish: 5.6Z) indexes rationales for 
not using promises, pre-giving, and several more obviously negative 
tactics. Tha remaining substantive codes have less importance, and tend 
to be used primarily to reject a single strategy. 

Table 2 condenses the codes into four larger categories 9 which are 
arranged in s general pattern of increasing editorial sophistication. 
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These combinations were done on an a priori basis, and reflect those of 
the first paper. 

The crudest category, effectiveness, involves simple judgments that 
the argument would not have worked, or would have backfired, with no 
further explanation. This category waa least important, accounting for 
only 10Z of the data. (Note that the coding system has an upward bias: 
if a respondent a rationale seemed to involve two reasons, the higher, 
more sophisticated code was used.) 

The second combined category is called objectionable strategy. It 
contained three codes in the first study, but two of those were not used 
here, leaving only the present code 3. This class of responses 
represents principled objections to negative tactics, without further 
elaboration. For inatance, some respondents frequently reported that 
they simply did not like to use threats. The 121 responses coded here 
are HZ of the total. 

The third category, which containa 32* of all data in Table 2, 
represents person-centered objections. Some of these were self- 
oriented, and generally communicate the idea that self-respect would 
prevent the respondent from using a particular tactic. About an equal 
number of the comments coded here (see Table 1) represent concern for 
the other: either an unwillingness to harm the other, or a recognition 
of the other's self-worth. The remaining data come from concerns about 
harming the personal relationahip between the arguer and the target 
person. The numerical frequency of this whole group of responses shows 
that our subjects are sensitive to the importance of interpersonal 
relationships, and base some of their inventlonal decisions ou such 
issues. 

The last composite category is discourse competence. The 
justifications coded here reject arguments because they are untrue, 
irrelevant, or familiar. The refusal to make arguments with such flaws 
geneially parallels the requirements for competent discourse, as we will 
explore in the Discussion section. This category accounted for 46X of 
all responses, and was dominated by considerations of relevance. 

The condensed codes also appear in Table 3, along with some 
condensations of the compliance gaining strategies. 13 Theae various 
combinations make generalizations more manageable. A test of 
contingency reveals that strategy and code are in fact dependent on one 
another to a modest degree (chi-squared-95.73, df-6, p<.001, V-.21, 
C«.29), aa was also true in the initial investigation. 

Notice particularly in Table 3 that the usual prominence of 
discourse competence concerns nearly disappears for punishment 
strategies, and is replaced with increasing attention to person-centered 
issues, aa well as more unelaboratsd rejections. The relative drop in 
discourse competence reasons also appeared in the first study. 

A second result of some interest is thst person-centered objections 
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were not proninent for pro-social atrategiea. Thia is underatandable, 
of course, since pro-social atrategiea are leaat likely to offend, by 
definition. Still, about a quarter of all rejections of pro-social 
strategies were on grounds of interpersonal ham of aone kind. The 
earlier report ahoved an even aore pronounced tendency to reject 
supposedly pro-social strategies on interpersonsl grounds. 

The data reported in Tablea 1,2, and 3 auggesta these conclusions: 
that discourse competence and person-centered concerns ere the dominant 
reasons for rejecting arguments; that the primary discourse issues are 
truth and relevance; that the chief interpersonal orientations are to 
self sud other, but not to relstionship; and that nsive sctora sre able 
to give theoretically informative reasons for rejections of srgunents. 

Complisnce Gaining. Tsbles 1,2, and 3 report the frequency with 
which various complisnce gsining tactics were endorsed and rejected. 
Pro-socisl tsctics sre nost acceptable in general, but this may be in 
part because half the sixteen strategies are classified as pro-socisl. 
Certsin s t rs t egies— 1 1 (negstive self-feelirg), 12 (positive 
altercssting), and 15 (positive esteem)— sre not endorsed with such 
frequency, though they are pro-social (see Table 1). Psychologies 1 
force tsctics sre next most numerous, though several atrategiea in thia 
category are only rarely acceptable: atrategy 13 (negative 
altercasting) and strategy 16 (negstive esteem) are the least approved 
in the whole list. Punishment spproachea are normally rejected, but 
this ia due largely to the aeventh tactic, averaive stimulustion. 
Threats (strategy 2) were accepted with respectsble frequency. Tsking 
into account the number of atrategiea in each of the condensed 
categories, the pro-socisl tsctics averaged 55.9 endorsementa, 
psychologies 1 force averaged 54.0, and the mean for punishment tsctics 
was 43.0. 

Situation. Although situation was not manipulated in any 
systemstic way in this study, we made sn effort to very intiascy of 
relationship (dating partner, roommate, professor, and landlord were 
targets) and task orientation (have dating partner come home for 
Christmas, get spartment clesned up, obtsin a higher grade, and recover 
a deposit). We did not intend to generalize about intimscy of situstion 
or task orientation (or any other variables inadvertently manipulated), 
but merely to introduce some situational variability into our stimuli. 
We want to know whether cognitive editing strategiea are contingent on 
situation. 

Table 4 reporta condensed strategies and condenaed codes for each 
of the four aituations. The general contingency between atrategy and 
code reported above for the cumulated data alao appears for each 
situations results: situstion 1, chi-squsred«44.56, df-6, p<.001, 
V-.30, C-.38; situation 2, chi-squsred-39.26, df-6, p<.001, V-.31, 
O.40; situstion 3, chi-squared-40.38, df-6, p<.001, V-.28, C-.37; and 
situation 4, chi-squsred-17.67, df-6, p<.01, V-.16, C-.22. The 
dependency of code on strategy is weakest for the fourth situation, but 
present st moderate levels in all four. 
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We alao conducted analyaea to determine if code ia dependent on 
situstion, for each of the sixteen strstegies individually. Of these 
sixteen chi-aquareds, thirteen were statistically significant. The only 
exceptions were strategiea 2, 7, and 12 (threat, aversive stimulation, 
snd positive si tercssting). The psttern of judgment (i.e., the codes) 
waa aignificantly altered by situation for the other thirteen 
strategies, 

A different picture emerges by condensing the codes, snd omitting 
those for accepted srgument w and "other." Of the aixteen strstegies, 
only seven show a signif icsnt contingency between code snd situstion. 
Though situstion still has sn important effect for about half the 
tactice, these reaults auggeat that aituation has a weaker effect on 
general reaulta than on the more apecif ic (not condenaed) ones. 

Separate analyaea were conducted to aee if aituation affected the 
frequency with which codes 99 ("accepted argument") and 11 ( ,, other M ) are 
applied to the strstegies. Endorsement of argument* is dependent on 
situstion (chi-aquared-98.34, df«45, p<.001, V-.20, C-.32). This is 
evidence that preference for different persuasive tactics is influenced 
by the persuasive situation. Use of "other" reaaona for rejecting an 
argument alao dependa on the aituation (chi-aquared-62.75, df-45, p<.05, 
V-.43, C-.60). The aignificance of this teat is lsrgely explained by a 
single cell— atrategy 9 for aituation 1— in which an unususlly lsrge 
number of responses was coded aa 11. On the aaaumption that use of the 
other code is inversely relsted to the quality of the coding system, 
the overall significsnce of the test has the important methodological 
implies tion thst the coding system 1 * quality may differ from situation 
to situstion, though the effect is not a striking one. 



Discussion 

This report supplies evidence thst nsive sctors csn provide 
reasonsbly sophisticsted explanstions for their rejection of srguaents. 
Only about lOt of all auch rationales conaiated merely of an estimate 
thst the argument would not work. Conaidering the effort involved in 
giving more elaborate anawers, this 10X figure may overestimate the real 
proportion of simple effects judgments in editing. 

Another HZ of the rejections had to do only with the nature of the 
argument: threats snd bribes were often reported as unacceptable kinds 
of appeals to make, regardless of other fsctors. The data we report 
here do not permit any indication of why the negative tactics are 
rejected, but based on our readings of respondents' justif icstiona, we 
suspect that many of these rejections sre really interpersonslly-bssed. 
People may have learned over the years that threats hurt othera, that 
bribes are demeaning, and so forth, and thus these appeals ought to be 
avoided. In responding to our instrument, however, people may have 
simply reported the conclusion of their experience ("you should never 
thresten someone") without necessarily relating the basis of their 
judgment. Other comments that fell into this general category involved 
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effectiveneaa (for instance, "bribes never work") and were classified 
here because of the upward sophistication bias we intentionally built 
into our coding syaten. 

Nearly a third of all rejections were per aon-centered. Our 
respondents showed a frequent concern for self-image, and refused to 
nske arguments which they felt were sycophantic, too aggreasive, or 
which did not match the atudent'a self-image in some other way. Concern 
for the other was about equally important. People reported avoiding 
tactics which were harmful, which might elicit anger, or which were 
disrespectful. Explicit appeal to preservation of the relationship 
between the arguer and receiver was rare, but may have been implicit in 
aome of the comments about not harming the other. 

Thia category of rationales would seem to have special importance 
for argumentation researchers. Several scholars who focua on 
interpersonal arguments have made disagreement regulation or avoidance a 
central concept in their theories. 1 * The prominence of the peraon- 
centered rationales in ou r study may help to document naive actors' 
reaaona for avoiding dissgreements, their guidelines in regulating it, 
and their awareness that disagreement regulation is an important 
function of interpersonal argument. 

The laat and largest' category of editing criteria is diacourse 
competence. These standards, particularly truth and relevance, account 
for almost hslf the rejections in this study. These findings, too, link 
nicely with some current issues in argumentation. Both Grice and 
Uabermas specify principles for competent discourse; these include 
truth and relevance. 1 - 1 Our data show some naive awareneas of theae 
issues, which haye been chiefly argued philosophically in our 
literature to thia data. 

Our study's other values are methodological. The coding system hss 
enough scope to capture nearly all of people's reaaons for not using 
arguments* This fact will permit us to use our categories of rationalea 
in other work. In particular, we now feel that we can construct close- 
ended items for people to use in explaining why they object to certain 
arguments. Future data collection will be more efficient and less 
tedious, both for the respondents and the investigators. Our findings 
regarding the influence of situstion, while not surprising, confirm that 
future work must attend to differences in situations if generalization 
is to be justified. 



Conclusion 

This study's aim was to describe the cognitive editing standards 
people use in deriding what arguments to make, and which to reject. 
Their standarda fall into four main categories. In order of importance, 
these sre discourse competence, person-centered rationales, rejections 
of certain kind a of argument, and simple effectiveness judgments. 
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Coding System 

Directions: If you are uncertain about which of two codes to apply, uae the 
higher number (except for 11). Some ambiguous comments can be clarified by 
referring back to the list of compliance-gaining strategies, to see what the 
subject is talking about. 

CODES EXPLANATIONS 

01 Only uae arguments which will WORK. The subject gives no further 

codable rationale as to why the argument will fail. If the 
subject does give a codable rationale (e.g., "threats never work") 
code the answer under the rationale ("don't threaten"). 

02 Don't say things which could BOOMERANG TACTICALLY or make the other 

DEFENSIVE. If the aubject seems to have in mind some sort of 
relational worsening, use 07. If the aubject seems to have in 
mind aome aort of peraonal boomerang for the other, uae 05. If 
the aubject seems to have in mind aome aort of peraonal boomerang 
for the arguer, use 04. 

03 Don't THREATEN, BRIBE or PUNISH, or use any other negative or high- 

pressure tactica. If there is a rationale given, however, code it 
there (e.g., "you wouldn't want to live with him/her aftur you 
threaten him" would be 07). 

04 Treat YOURSELF POSITIVELY. Don't do anything you'd regret or which 

would harm your Image of yourself. Don't make youraelf vulnerable 
to the other; don't put yourself in his/her debt. Don't 
BROWNNOSE or whine. Don't be PUSHY. Don't STOOP to his level. 
Don't BEG. Not my STYLE. 

05 Don't HARM the other. Don't hurt the other's feelings, or make the 

other feel GUILTY or MAD. Don't do anything that will harm the 
other'a present or future happiness or personality. But for 
questions of the other's right to choose, use 06. 

06 Trest the other POSITIVELY, aa an independent, mature person. Let 

the other make his/her own choices. Don't PROJECT your own 
deslrea or feelings. Don't be SELFISH. He/she msy have a GOOD 
REASON. Don't TRICK the other. 

07 Preaerve your RELATIONSHIP with the other. Don't say things that 
could cause future problema in the relationship. The subject 
should mention (or clesrly have In mind) the relationship. For 
comments which point only to injury to the other's self-image, use 
05 or 06; for comments which point only to injury to the arguer'a 
self- Image, use 04. 
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08 Use only TRUE arguments or assumptions. Don't rely on false 

premises about debts or moral issues. Be HONEST. Don't B.S. Be 
REALISTIC. Don't say things the other thinks are FALSE. Don't 
make IMPOSSIBLE ASSUMPTIONS. 

09 Only use RELEVANT arguments. Don't use any which you or the other 

or anyone else would perceive as irrelevant to the issue. Be 
DIRECT. Don't say UNNECESSARY things. 

Be NOVEL and informative. Don't say obvious things, or things the 
other already knows. 

OTHER. This category especially includes suggestions as to what 
the subject would prefer to be arguing (e.g. f "I wouldn't use this 
one because the last one is better"). Also, this is STUPID or 
IGNORANT. Use this if the subject offers a rebuttal to the 
argument, rather than an explanation of why a/he wouldn't choose 
to use it. 

99 Subject chose to use the strategy. 
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Table 1 
Raw Data - All Situations 



STRATEGY 1 

1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 
CODE 



99 


61 


62 


78 


55 


79 


54 


24 


85 


85 


58 


26 


29 


19 


94 


26 


22 


857 


01 


2 


1 


1 


3 


5 


4 


11 


2 


0 


4 


5 


3 


5 


2 


1 


4 


53 


02 


0 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


22 


1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


52 


03 


21 


9 


5 


10 


3 


17 


5 


3 


3 


2 


6 


3 


10 


3 


3 


10 


113 


04 


9 


9 


4 


5 


18 


16 


30 


4 


6 


8 


10 


6 


11 


4 


7 


10 


157 


05 


1 


7 


2 


5 


2 


2 


11 


3 


4 


3 


20 


8 


37 


1 


5 


15 


126 


06 


1 


4 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


4 


5 


1 


4 


0 


3 


2 


31 


07 


4 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


20 


08 


5 


13 


18 


28 


0 


5 


3 


0 


5 


21 


31 


4 


8 


3 


23 


18 


185 


09 


13 


4 


8 


9 


10 


19 


3 


21 


13 


15 


12 


61 


20 


12 


47 


34 


301 


10 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


10 


11 


9 


12 


4 


7 


5 


7 


6 


7 


8 


10 


7 


5 


4 


5 


8 


7 


111 



Note. N for each column is 126. The a um for the whole table is 2016. 

*Here are the strategy codes: 1-promlae, 2-threat, 3«expertlae 
(positive), 4-expertise (negative), 5-liking, 6-pre-giving, 7«averaive 
stimulation, 8-debt, 9«moral appeal, 10-self-feeling (positive), 11-self- 
feeling (negative), 12-altercasting (positive), 13-altercaating (negetive), 
14-altruiam, 15 -esteem (positive), and 16«eateem (negative). 
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Table 2 

Data with Condensed Codes - AH Situations 



STRATEGY 2 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 



CONDENSED 

CODES 

Effectiveness 
(1*2) 

243675 33 33578 10 327 108 



Objectioneble 

Strategy 

(3) 

21 9 5 10 3 17 5 3 11 2 6 3 10 3 3 10 121 



Person- 
Centered 
(4,5,647) 

15 22 8 11 22 19 52 7 19 15 35 16 54 5 15 27 342 



Discourse 

Competence 

(8,9410) 

18 17 28 37 10 24 6 21 8 36 45 65 29 16 72 53 485 



Note, The sua for the whole table is 1056. Remember that codes 99 and 11 
from Table 1 are omitted here. 

*See Figure 1 for an explanation of the original codes which are 
condensed here. 

See note 1 to Table 1 for an explanation of the strategies. 
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Table 3 

Condensed Strategies and Condensed Codea - AH Situations 



CONDENSED STRATEGIES. 2 f (X) 



Pro-Social Psychological Punishment 
Force 

(1,3,5,6,11, (4,8,9,10,13,16) (2,7) 
12,14,15) 



Total 



CONDENSED 
CODES 1 



Effectiveness 
(142) 



37 
(07) 



34 
(09) 



37 
(25) 



108 
(10) 



Objectionable 

Strategy 

(3) 



Person- 
Centered 
(4,5,647) 



Discourae 

Competence 

(8,9410) 



61 

(12) 



135 
(26) 



278 
(54) 



46 

(12) 



133 
(34) 



184 
(46) 



14 
(09) 



74 

(50) 



23 
(16) 



121 
(11) 



342 
(32) 



485 
(46) 



Total 



511 



397 



148 



1056 



*See Figure 1 for an explanation of the original codea which are 
condensed here. 

See note 1 to Tsble 1 for sn explanation of the original strategies 
which are condensed here. 
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Table 4 

Condensed Strategies and Condensed Codes - Individual Situations 



CONDENSED STRATEGIES 2 



Pro-Social 
U.3,5,6,11, 
12,14,15) 



Situation: J 1 



Psychological Force Punishment 
(4,8,9,10,13,16) (2,7) 



CONDENSED 
CODES 1 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



Total 



12 3 4 



Effectiveness 
(1*2) 



f 


5 


8 


13 


11 


3 


6 


13 


9 


10 


9 


12 


6 


z 


4 


9 


11 


7 


3 


9 


12 


7 


25 


23 


34 


18 


Objectionable 
























Strategy 


























(3) 


























f 


21 


17 


7 


16 


9 


1 


17 


11 


2 


4 


2 


6 


X 


17 


18 


6 


10 


10 


1 


16 


9 


5 


10 


6 


18 


Person- 


























Centered 


























(4,5,647) 


























f 


24 


16 


28 


67 


32 


19 


36 


38 


20 


20 


18 


16 


X 


20 


17 


24 


41 


35 


28 


34 


30 


50 


51 


50 


47 


Discourse 


























Competence 
























(8,9410) 


























f 


71 


53 


68 


70 


47 


42 


39 


67 


8 


6 


3 


6 


X 


59 


56 


59 


43 


52 


62 


37 


54 


20 


15 


8 


18 


Total 


121 


94 


116 


164 


91 


68 


105 


125 


40 


39 


35 


34 



18 23 38 26 
7 11 15 8 



32 22 26 33 
13 11 10 10 



76 55 82 121 
30 27 32 37 



126 101 110 143 
50 50 43 44 

252 201 256 323 



See Figure 1 for an explanation of the original codes which are 
condensed here* 

2 

See note 1 to Table 1 for an explanation of the original atrategiea which 
are condensed here* 

Situation 1 is the Christmas trip; 2 ia cleaning the apartment; 3 is the 
apartment deposit; and 4 is the grsde appeal* 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF RELATIONAL INTERACTION t INTERPERSONAL ARGUMENT 
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Within the past decade argumentation scholars have demonstrated an 
Increasing Interest In developing theories of Interpersonal argument.* 
Robert Trapps* contribution to this development focuses on providing 
characterizations of Interpersonal argument derived from judgments of 
ordinary social actors. His study Identifies three categories of 
Interpersonal conversation. Ordinary social actors tend to label samples 
of conversation reflecting actualized and unresolved disagreement as 
argument, rhese conversations comprise the category of Paradigm Cases of 
Argument. On the other hand, these subjects tend to label samples of 
conversation Involving elements such as resolved disagreement, 
misunderstanding, shared outcome preference, refusal to engage in 
disagreement or other avoidance responses as not argument. These samnles 
comprise Conversation other Than Argument. Final lyTTthird «"g"J, 
;fIlEiS r 5 1 -i C !5 e 5 °l ^vmnt, comprises samples of conversation not 
clearly judged to be argument or not argument. According to Trapp, then, 
interpersonal argument occurs when, "two parties intentionally engage In 
differences "l*** *** P rcferred outcome and are unable to resolve these 



Trapp urges researchers to continue to search to understand the 
breadth and depth of Interpersonal argument and suggests that useful 
Insights may result from looking at the same data from differing 
perspectives. An examination of this data froo the perspective of 

I[IiI^i 0 ?j]. connun i cation «PP Mr$ t0 be a useful direction In which to 
pursue this search. 



Communication scholars In general suggest all communication comprises 
both a content and a relationship dimension. 4 Trapp's study tends to 
focus on the content dimension. On the other hand, research focusing on 

^.I e l2w ?K h i p diiiens l on "Mine* the metacommunl cation or Instructions 
about how the communication is to be Interpreted. Characterization of 
I!!!*! 1 S ontro1 "Jde interaction associated with Interpersonal argument 
XELiV 1 ? haVe pirt cu ar France to Trapp's deflnltloTof internal 
argument because analysis of this Interaction reveals communicators' 
agreement and disagreement concerning the definition of the relationship. 



Three relational states are possible in control mode Interaction: 



(1) a one-up" state (♦); a "one-down" state (4); and a state of 
equivalence M. A one-up state Indicates an attempt to control the 
definition of a relationship. A one-down state Indicates an attempt to 
relinquish control of this definition. A state of equivalence Indicates a 
def nltlon of relational equality. Each state reflects the Individual's 
definition of the relationship. Indicating attempts to control the other's 
behavioral options, willingness to have one's behavioral options 
controlled by the other or shared control. According to several 
scholars. 9 the minimal unit of relational control mode Interaction 
analysis is the Interact or two contiguous statements. 



Analysis of relational control mode Interaction results In several 
forms of complementary or symmetrical relationships. For example, 
complementarity describes a relationship In which the participants exhibit 
the same definition of who Is In the controlling position. This Indicates 
agreement concerning the definition of the relationship. ComplLeStaHtJ 

COwp i;^ es !°? e f0 P" of one ; up s * ate wed or preceded by some form of 
one-down state. For example* A's one-up state fol lowed by B^one-down 

^qilSm^^tS JT e * 15 1n the **•»'■■ Nltlon and B 



, * ynw ? t '! y desc ribes • relationship In which participants exhibit 

f i? H? nS of * the "^"onshlp or disagreement concerning the 
h! ! nnl S f iUi t1 ? B * / °I i ex !? ple ' competitive symmetry Is characterized 
by A s one-up behavior (Indicating an attempt to define A In the 
controlling position) followed by B's one-up behavior Indicating a 
?!n£«nf n e ! 1n !!! 0r \ 0f J he r ! lat1 onsh1p (an attempt to define 8 In the 
controlling position). Concatenous equivalence statements describe a 
relationship In which participants exhibit relational equality. The 
remaining possible definitions Involve patterns which cycle from or to 
shared control. 



The present study proposes to pursue the search to understand 
Interpersonal argument through exploration of the association between 
m^S P ^fp^?°«! eS ^ 1nter P?rsonal conversation and relational control 
mode nteraction. The descriptive research question asks, what are the 
relational control mode Interaction characteristics of Paradigm Cases of 
Argent? Per1pheral Cases of Ar i*ument and Conversation Other Than 

Method 

?!^J f ^V*"^ c ?»P r1sed the 60 **Ple cases of conversation 
hi 1 IVi JSF S H StUdy i E,C i h C,Se MS coded 1nt0 th * categories of RELCOM 
2LfJj!iiS d cod 5 r ; Sev ? r ! studies have demonstrated the utility of 
empirically examin ng relational control mode communication us ng this 
In ^F?rm n T ly r 1S Reliability among three pairs 0 f Lers 
for RELCOM using Guetzkow's formula 7 ranges from .8649 to .8243. 



RELCOM reflects states of relationship definition observable In the 
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manner in which behavioral options are either taken from (t+s*-). shared 
with W, or relinquished to others (*-;*f). This analysis system 
contains five mutually exclusive and exhaustive categories: 

1. Dominance (t+) 

2. Structuring (t-) 

3. Equivalence (-») 

4. Deference (4-) 

5. Submlssiveness 

A copy of the coding manual which operational izes each category Is 
available from the authors upon request. 



Several constraints are Inherent In RELCOM analysis. First, the 
minimal unit of interaction analysis Is the ^Interact.* Second. RELCOM 
analysis requires coders to categorize each statement In relationship to 
the preceding sUtement. Consequently, the first statement in each 
fs n «»nff sanp1 ? J r 5 c ? 1ves n0 code ' As a resuU of these constraints. 

ina c ?^ ?h r e ov i?u e i!3 sufflcl6nt d,ta ?or anaiysu and -~ 



The authors determined the distribution of coded interaction patterns 
for each sample of conversation and converted this distribution to 
E^!?;!!?"^ The author ? then organized the data of the study according 
to Trapp s three categories of Interpersonal conversation. We examined 
each category separately to discover interaction patterns similar across 
cases comprising the category. 

Resul ts 



The results of the data analysis suggest an association between 
Trapp s three categories of Interpersonal conversation and relational 
control mode Interaction characteristics. To some degree, these 
categories are distinguishable on the basis of their characteristic 
Interaction patterns. 



The Interaction occurring In five of the six example Paradigm Cases of 

EH^EL M n S! 1S ^ Ud ? I s ch «r«cter1zed by competitive symmetry 
only (see Table 1). Ho other interaction patterns occurred In these 
conversations. Competitive symmetry indicates participants disagree 

™S ? 9 the ?f, f1,,1t1 S! ° f tHe rel » t1onsh1 P. «ch defining seTft the 
controlling position. The following conversation Illustrates this 
interaction pattern. 

Example 27 (Paradigm Case of Argument) 
Goodwin 10 

Three Inner-city black children planning a sling shot battle. 
01 R: I'm on Michael side. 
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02 M: No you not. 

03 R: Yes I 1?. 

04 C: tib you a Int. 

05 M: Yeah? You gonna get shot too you come here. 

The Interaction occurring In 10 of the 13 examples of Peripheral Cases 
of Argument examined In this stutjy Is characterized by symmetry In 
conjunction with varying combinations of complementarity and patterns 
involving equivalence (see Table 2). For example, four cases" are 
characterized by competitive symmetry and complementarity. One case 12 
Is characterized by competitive symmetry and patterns involving 
equivalence. Finally, five examples" are characterized by competitive 
symmetry and complementarity as well as patterns Involving equivalence. 
The following conversation Illustrates these Interaction patterns. 

Example 08 (Peripheral Case of Argument 
Jackson and Jacobs, QJS, 1980' 4 

01 J: Let's get that one. 

02 A: No. I don't like that one. Let's go somewhere else. 

03 J: Shower curtains are all the same. 

04 A: Well yeah. I know. But you might as well get one that 

looks nice. 

05 J: And probably get one that costs more too. 

The Interaction occurring in 15 of the 26 examples of Conversation 
Other Than Argument examined In this stuc|y Is characterized by 
complementarity and/or patterns Involving equivalence (see Table 3a). For 
example, three cases» & are characterized by complementarity only; three 
cases'® are characterized only by patterns involving equivalence; and. 9 
cases"/ are characterized by both complementarity and equivalence. The 
following conversation Illustrates these Interaction patterns. 

Example 57 (Conversation Other Than Argument) 
Jackson and Jacobs, $)S, 1980' 8 

01 D: We have eight ounces left. That should last us for a 

couple of days. At least. 

02 B: Heh yeah, I guess so. 

03 0: Twenty-four days I would estimate. 

04 B: Eight ounces?. 1 

05 D: Sure we did smoke a lid In two or three days. 



16 B: That's like—that's like drinking eight or nine kegs 

every week. * 

17 C: Or smoking two packs of cigarettes every day. 

18 A: EHH - heh - heh - heh - heh. 

19 B: Yeah. (.) Only I don' smoke two packs // of cigarettes 

every — 

20 C: Three? Four? 

21 B: No. Not nearly that many. 

The Interaction occurring In nine of the 11 remaining examples of 
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Conversatlon Other Than Argument (see Table 3b) Is characterized by 
patterns similar to those characterizing Peripheral Cases of Argument: 
competitive symmetry as well as complementarity and/or equivalence. 

Discussion 

The purpose of the present stuo> Is to contribute to the understanding 
of Interpersonal argument. Toward this goal the stuoV describes the 
relational Interaction which distinguishes Interpersonal argument from 
some other categories of Interpersonal conversation. Further, the 
following discussion attempts to Integrate the results of the stuoV with 
the findings of Trapp's stua>. 



The present stuaV Identifies four categories of Interpersonal 
conversation. These categories are characterized by particular patterns 
of relational control mode interaction as well as some particular aspects 
of the content dimension of communication. 



The first category. Paradigm Cases of Argument (see Table 1), Is 
characterized by relational Interaction reflecting disagreement concerning 
the definition of the relationship. This interaction reflects sequential 
attempts to restrict the behavioral options of other participants and 
competition to control the relationship. The Interaction describing this 
category tends to be characterized by this single relational definition. 



A second category, Conversation Other Than Argument (see Table 3a), is 
characterized by relational Interaction reflecting agreement concerning 
the definition of the relationship and by equality. One crucial 
observation Is the total absence of disagreement or competition concerning 
control. In other words, the interaction Is characterized by relational 
agreement and equality rather than disagreement. 



A third category, Peripheral Cases of Argument (see Table 2) f Is 
Sh! r E« r ]j?2 *>y relational Interaction reflecting disagreement concerning 
the definition of the relationship as well as agreement and equality. 
Recall, this category comprises samples of conversation which were not 
clearly judged to be argument or not argument. Some subjects In Trapp's 
stuoy judged these cases to be argument whereas other subjects judged 
these cases to be not argument. There was no statistically significant 
agreement concerning these cases. This lack of agreement can be explained 
by the variety of relational Interaction patterns characterizing this 
category. That Is. the relational Interaction exhibited In Peripheral 
Cases of Argument is similar to Paradigm Cases of Argument In the sense 

5tl t i?!l!4; r !^ hara S ter1zed ft disagreement concerning the definition of 
the relationship. However, the disagreement exhibited In Peripheral Cases 
of Argument Is tempered, mitigated or balanced by the Inclusion of 
congruent definitions of the relationship and by Interaction Involving 
equivalence (no attempt to control .behavioral options). 

The fourth category (see Table 3b) Is characterized by relational 
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interaction similar to that exhibited In Peripheral Cases of Argument: 
disagreement tempered by agreement and equality concerning the definition 
of the relationship. However, the subjects of Trapp's study labeled cases 
comprising category four as Conversation Other Than Argument. Trapp's 
maxim suggests a distinction between Peripheral Cases of Argument and the 
cases of this fourth category. The maxim states, "a presumption exists 
against labeling an event as an argument when a more palatable label Is 
available. ,y Further, Trapp's definition of Interpersonal argument 
Infers subjects tend to perceive resolved disagreement as not argument. 
The cases comprising category four tend to terminate In some form of 
mutual resolution (e.g., direct or Indirect acquiescence or clarification 
of a misunderstanding), thereby enabling subjects to Interpret these cases 
as other than argument. The following example Illustrates this category. 

Example 31 (Paradigm Case of Conversation Other Than Argument) 
Jacobs and Jackson, In Cox and Wlllard 20 

A Is In the kitchen. B Is In the basement. 
The television Is In the living room. 

01 A: Turn on the last ten minutes of As The World Turns and 

we 11 see If anything exciting Is happening. 

02 B: Go ahead. 

03 A: You. I'm making lunch. 

04 B: No. 

05 A: Well you're right in there! 

06 B: No I'm not tshouted loudly] 

07 A: fifi. 

On the other hand, conversations comprising Peripheral Cases of 
Argument tend to terminate in unresolved disagreement or unilateral 
resolution without acquiescence (not unlike Paradigm Cases of Argument), 
as the following conversation Illustrates. 

Example 04 (Peripheral Case of Argument) 
Trapp example' 1 

Jan and her ten year old daughter Erin are talking on a Wednesday 
evening. 

01 J: You need to take a bath. 

02 E: Why? 

03 J: You haven't all week. 

04 E: Yes I have. 

05 J: When? 

06 E: Sunday. 

07 J: Take a bath!! 

The Implication Is, In the absence of mutual resolution or 
acquiescence, subjects could not agree to categorize such cases as 
Conversation Other Than Argument. Further, In the presence of relational 
interaction reflecting tempered disagreement, subjects could not agree to 
categorize such cases as argument. However, the combination of relational 
interaction patterns and lack of resolution Identify this group of 
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conversations as a separate category. 



In conclusion, apparently analysis which combines elements of the 
relationship and content dimensions of communication provides greater 
breadth and depth of explanation than does the analysis of either 
dimension In Isolation. The analyses appear to be complementary. Each 
contributes insights to enhance the other. The present study builds on 
Trapp s study and describes four categories of Interpersonal conversation. 
The first category. Paradigm Cases of Argument, Is characterized by 
disagreement concerning the definition of the relationship and unresolved 
disagreement In the content dimension. The second category, Conversation 
Other Than Argument Is charaterlzed by relational equality and agreement 
concerning the definition of the relationship. 



The third category, Peripheral Cases of Argument (or Tempered 
Argument: Unresolved), Is characterized by relational disagreement 
tempered by equality and agreement concerning the definition of the 
relationship. Further, this category Is characterized by unresolved 
disagreement or unilateral resolution without acquiescence In the content 
dimension. 



The fourth category (Tempered Argument: Resolved) Is characterized by 
disagreement tempered by equal Itv and agreement concerning the relational 
definition (similar to Peripheral Cases of Argument). However, this 
dim1n^n 1 ?2 Charater1zed by rautua11 * resolved disagreement in the content 



Although our study provides new Insights, It Is only one of the 
Initial steps toward developing theories of Interpersonal argument. Much 
remains to be discovered. Continued exploration Is needed to further 
advance the understanding of this phenomenon. Several possible directions 
for future research emerged from the present study. For example, we 
examined only the control mode element of the relationship dimension of 
communication. Future research might focus on other elements of the 
relationship dimension such as self-disclosure and trust. Further, other 
elements of the content dimension such as source of Information and 
equivocality reduction might be explored. The results of our study also 
suggest further exploration Into the difference between mutual resolution 
of disagreement and unilateral resolution without acquiescence may be 
useful to the development of a typology of Interpersonal argument. 



Additional insight Into interpersonal^argument might be gained through 
gathering additional transcripts comprising longer conversations and 

Si2tel^lSJMffE MM \5^ nt . 1n the context of ongoing relationships. 
Another possibility would be to have subjects listen to audiotapes of 

?2?e ers !^? ns t0 J dete "fi'»e which cases were argument and not argument. 
This method would provide parallngulstlc cues. Investigation might also 
Include asking subjects to provide reasons for their judgments. Subjects 
might also be asked to categorize the nature of the perceived relationship 
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between Individuals Involved In the conversations. 



There are, of course, limitations to the present study. For example, 
further analysis 1s required to explain cases within each category which 
were exceptions. Perhaps the suggestions listed above might shed light on 
these exceptions. Although we acknowledge much remains to be discovered, 
we hope the present study 1n some measure contributes to the understanding 
of Interpersonal argument and encourages future research. 
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WHAT ARB CONVEHSATI ON AL ARGUMENTS? TOWARD A 
• NATURAL LANGUAGE USER'S PERSPECTIVE 



Robert W. Martin 
University of Iowa 



Dirk R. ftcheerhorn 
University of Iowa 



Increasingly, argumentation theorists are giving 
attention to the study of argument in face-to-face interaction 
and this has been accompanied by an interest in how naive 
natural language users conceive of conversational arguments. 
Mont exemplary, of this work are studies by Scott Jacobs and 
Sally Jackson, though others have entered these discussions 
ns well. While progress has been made in characterizing 
conversational arguments in this manner, several important 
issues remain fuzzy and unresolved. Consequently, this study 
nddrnnnes two of these issues: (1) the definitions of 
"disagreement 11 and "argument" utilized by Jacobs and Jackson 
ami (2) their resulting conception of the relationship between 
conversational disagreement and conversational argument. 

The paper is organized into four sections. First, we 
review the past work of Jacobs and Jackson regarding the 
definitions of conversational disagreement and argument and in 
so doing derive a general rationale for our study. Second, we 
prenent the methodology of our own investigation of these 
issues. Third, the results of our study are discussed, and 
finally, conclusions and implications are considered. 

Rationale 

Jacobs and Jackson arrive at their description of 
conversational arguments through a method labeled "analytic 
induction." They write: 

The first step in the process(of analytic induction) is 
the location or collection of some number of relevant 
examples of the phenomenon being studied. In our own 
efforts to produce a second order description of the 
natural category of argument, we began by collecting a 
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set of naturally occurring arguments, relying on our na- 
tive speaker/hearer intuitions to identify relevant 
cases • 

Again, in concluding their paper, they write: 

Through the methods of analytic induction, we have been 
able to build a second-order concept of argument which 
formally represents the naive theories of argument 
shared by ordinary speakers and hearers 4 . 

As an approach to the study of conversational phenomena, 
analytic induction has many advantages . And, for the study 
of conversational arguments in particular, Jacobs and Jackson 
have demonstrated that the method is capable of deriving 
substantial claims about the phenomenon. However, a 
potentially valuable next step in the study of conversationai 
argument and disagreement would be ascertaining what naturai 
language users themselves define as "disagreements" or 
"arguments," as a check against those definitions derived by 
Jacobs and Jackgon. A similar approach to problem has been 
taken by Trapp. This procedure allows a safer 
generalization of "naive" theories of argument to natural 
language users. If examples used as a basis for generation of 
those "naive" theories of argument do not represent "relevant 
examples of the phenomenon" as ordinary language users would 
classify them, then in principle this undermines the 
generalizahility of any "naive theories" of argument derived 
from those examples. 

For this reason, this study will attempt to verify as 
relevant cases of disagreement or argument those exampies 
offered by Jacobs and Jackson. 

°° nv f rsational Disagreements . Jacobs and Jackson also 
posit that conversational arguments revolve around or follow 
out of "disagreement-relevant speech acts." They suggest that 
the basis for disagreement is not simply the truth or falsity 
of stated propositions but also contradictions between 
preconditions for one speech act and another"'. For Jacobs 
and Jackson, thosg preconditions are the "felicity conditions" 
posited by Searle . Thus, according to Jacobs and Jackson, 
every speech act, since each involves felicity conditionsfor 
preconditions), can be "disagreed with" and hence, may form 
the bases for a disagreement or argument". 

For example, suppose speaker S makes a request of hearer 
IT. According to »Searle, one of the felicity conditions for 
making a request is that the speaker believe the hearer is 
canahle of fulfilling the request . Imagine this sequence: 
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S: Can I borrow your car? 

K: No, it's in the shop. 

Following Jacobs and Jackson's definition, this is a 
di snpreement , since the request was responded to with a 
"disnref erred second pair part "(refusal of the request)* 

We view this as problematic since it results in calling 
events like those above "disagreements" when our own native 
speaker/hearer intuitions tell us they are not. This should 
not be seen as quibbling about the definition of disagreement. 
If naive theories of disagreement and argument are to be 
derived from relevant cases of these classes of phenomena, 
then we feel that sot«.e consideration needs to be given to the 
"naive theorists" or natural language users understandings of 
these phenomena. 

Conversational Arguments . A second motivation for this 
study concerns the nature of conversational arguments and how 
conversational arguments are conceived and/or defined by 
natural language users. Jacobs and Jackson posit a two pronged 
approach. First, conversational arguments have a functional 
component; namely, the projection, avoidance, production or 
resolution of disagreement. Second, arguments have a 
structural component; a variety of structural expansions of 
adjacency pairs. 

O'tfeefe and Benoit have elsewhere argued the inadequacy 
of n structural approach. 

Approaches that emphasize discourse structure 
to the exclusion of other properties of argument 
draw boundaries around instunces of interaction in 
such a way as to include some borderline cases and 
arbitrarily exclude others 

In rejecting a "structural account" of argument, O'Keefe 
and Benoit instead adopt a "generic characteristic" 
approach . This approach tries to identify the "set of 
features that commonly (but not necessarily) appear in 
argument pi so that an event which displays a number of these 
features probably appropriately described as an 
argument" . Using this generic characteristic approach, 
O'Keefe and Benoit further identify one generic property 01 
all argumentsj 4 "a relationship of opposition between 
participants" . Thus, according to O'Keefe and Benoit, 
"arguments begin (and continue) as overt opposition is made 
manifest and arguments end when opposition is no longer 
manifest" 15 . 



Both the structural account of Jacobs and Jackson mm the 
generic-characteristic approach of O'Keefe and Benoit have 
shed light on the nature of conversational arguments. Yet, 
neither approach utilizes everyday language users to help 
construct theories about the "structure" and/or the 
"characteristics" of conversational arguments. This study 
represents an attempt to determine just what everyday language 
users identify as cases of argument and as importantly, on 
what basis they make those decisions. Through this method we 
intend to add to or refine both the "structural" and "generic 
characteristic" approaches. 

Thus, our two central concerns in this study were: (1) to 
ascertain what everyday language users would be willing to 
label conversational disagreements and arguments, and \'^) "t° 
begin to elaborate the features of these two phenomena and 
their relation to one another. 

Method 

Subjects 

The subjects in this study were forty-six undergraduate 
students enrolled in two courses in the Department of 
Communication at a large midwestern university. Participation 
was voluntary. 

Materials 

Twenty-one segments of conversation, originally presented 
by Jacobs and Jackson, were printed on separate sheets of 
paper, one segment per sheet(3ee examples 1-22, excluding #16, 
in Jacobs and Jackson, 1 PR2, p. 22?-2M) - At the top of the 
sheets were the following instructions: 

Read carefully the following segment of interaction 
taken from an actual conversation. Imagine you over- 
heard this segment. 

After the segment of interaction was presented, subjects were 
then asked to respond to a multiple-choice type question 
asking the following: 

Would you say that this interaction is an example 
of? 

A: An argument 
H: A disagreement 

C: Neither an argument or a disagreement 
J). Both an argument and a disagreement 
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*\ Impossible to tell 

P.* if none of the above, what is it? 

The multiple choice question was followed by a brief free 
response question which asked the following: 

Briefly explain why you responded the way you did: 

Proce dures 

After volunteering to participate in the study, each 
subject was friven a packet of materials containing the 
twenty-one examples, and response solicitations as outlined 
above, T^or each subject the examples were presented in a 
random order. On the outside of the packet were the following 
instructions: 

This study is interested in how people describe 
segments of interaction taken from actual conversations 

Tn your envelope you will find 21 segments from 
conversations . 

V/e would like you to read each example carefully and 
hhen make some decisions about what to call the seg- 
ment. We would also like you to briefly explain each 
choi oe . 

flake your decisions one at a time. That is, read one 
example, make your decision regarding that example, 
and then proceed on to the next example. 

Wo time limit was placed on the subjects for completion 
of the task, although most took between thirty and forty 
mi nukes. 



Results 



As indicated earlier, subjects were asked to categorize 
each example as either "an argument," "a disagreement," "botn 
an argument and a disagreement," "neither an argument or a 
dinagreement," or "can't tell." Table 1 reports the 
poroentages of subjects who placed the examples into these 
onteporiea. 
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Generally, subjects In this study seemed to have a 
somewhat different conception of disagreements and 
arguments than Jacobs and Jackson. While subjects seemed to 
concur with Jacobs and Jackson regarding what was neither an 
instance of disagreement nor an instance of argument, subjects 
seemed to be substantially at odds with Jacobs and Jackson 
when it came to classifying interactions as disagreements, 
arguments or both* Also, when subjects did label segments as 
disagreements or arguments, they almost always offered reasons 
for making such classifications which were substantially 
different than those which are given as a basis for Jacobs and 
Jackson's definitions of argument and disagreement* 

In one example^;?) subjects seemed to be in total 
agreement with Jacobs and Jackson* 

ff?: F? and 0 are getting ready to pack up for depar- 
ture from a visit with relatives. 



(1) S: Do you know where my bag is? 

(2) C: Yeah, it's packed away. 

(3) R: V/hadya mean it's packed away?f 
(A) C: Just what I said! 

(5) S: Why in the world would you do something like 

that?? 

(6) C: Uhhhhhh [C stalks off in a huff J 



Subjects very clearly felt this interaction should be 
classified as an argument (56^) , as did Jacobs and Jackson. In 
fact, another of the subjects indicated that they felt the 

interaction represented both a disagreement and an argument. 
However, the subjects seemed to have somewhat different 
reasons for tlieso classifications than might be suggested by a 
"structural" orientation to conversational argument. According 
to our subjects, example $2 is an argument because; "there are 
opposing viewpoints," "they are fighting," "it is irrational 
or stupid," "it is an argument for the sake of argument," "it 
is heated," "one is mad at the other (four subjects), "they 
are yelling, "5 blows up" (two subjects), "there is excitement 
in the voices," "heavy emotions are involved," "one personally 
attacked the other," the interaction sounded "accusatory," 
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"both appear to be under a lot of strain," and it was a "high 
pressure, volatile situation." Fven those subjects who chose 
to categorize this interaction only as a disagreement more 
often than not suggested that the interaction was a 
"disagreement" because of the presence of hostility, raiseu 
tempers, anger or opposition. Finally, those subjects who 
chose to classify the interaction as neither a disagreement or 
an argument indicated that they did so because there were "no 
conflicting opinions" and were also more likely to label the 
interaction as a "tiff," a "squabble" or temporary "anger," 
"frustration," "disgust," or "irritability, " but "not angry or 
enrnged as in an argument." 

Tn many other examples, subjects not only differed from 
Jacobs and Jackson in terms of the reasons given for their 
classifications of these segments of interaction, but 
generally disagreed with the classification selected. *'or 
example, in examples ^1,#13,#19 and #21 , Jacobs and Jackson 
suggest that these represent cases of both disagreement and 
argument. Our subjects, however, chose to label these as 
instances of disagreement only(57#, 35#, 51 # and 48£, 
respectively). Reasons given for classifying example ft\ as a 
case of disagreement but not a case of argument included: 
differing opinions (five subjects), "not intense," "no 
distraction from topic," "one doesn't know enough to argue," 
"they're not trying to say one religion is better," "they're 
not really pulling at facts," the interaction "appears 
friendly." '?no name calling or personal attacks" (four 
subjects), and "no yelling or anger"(eight subjects). Reasons 
given in response to example were quite similar. Lmbjeutti 
noted "a conflict of beliefs" (ten subjects), but l'eit the 
interaction was not an argument because: "there are no 
fighting words, although they are going back 'n'f or th, " "the 
lady really doesn't know what she believes in," "A isn't 
strongly convicted enough in her views for it to be an 
argument," "it is discussed rationally," and "they disagree on 
a few concepts, but not major ones." Similar reasons were 
given by the fairly large number of suhjects (22#) who 
classified Fxampl e fi\ ^ as both a disagreement and an argument: 
"contrasting opinions , " "some hostility and def ensiveness ," 
and "exasperation," "yelling," and "rudeness." In response to 
"Pxample Al°, subjects offered reasons such as differing 
viewpoints (fifteen subjects), "no name calling," "some 
tension," "defending of sides," and noted that the interact ion 
seemed to be "leading up to an argument," but that the 
interactants were "not yet arguing." 

Flnnlly, in responding to Example //21 , subjects noted 
"differing opinions"! twelve subjects), and "indignance" on the 
part of interactant B as reasons for their particular choice 
of classification. Also of interest here is the somewhat large 
percentage of nubjects(23#) who indicated that they oould not 
decide how to classify the interaction. Over throe quarters of 



these subjects indicated that they needed more information, 
specifically "more interaction" and "tones of voice," in order 
to make a classification. With regard to examples #5 and #7, 
Jacobs and Jackson suggest that these interactions also 
represent cases of both disagreement and argument. Consider 
example #5: 



//5: 



< 1 ) 


A : 


Oome help me. 


(?) 


R : 


I'm busy. 


(3) 


A: 


I need you to hold this. 


(4) 


B: 


I nesd to finish this* 


(5) 


A: 


I always help you when you ask me 


(6) 


B: 


I never ask you when you're busy. 


(7) 


A: 


Come on* you lazy creep. 


(8) 


B: 


Bug off, you shrewf 



Our subjects generally chose not to labsl this interaction as 
a disagreement or both, but instead chose to classify the 
interaction as an argument only. Reasons given in included; 
"it's silly, it's stupid — a disagreement is over something," 
"opposing goals "(six subjects), "how they are talking to one 
another," "name calling" (three subjects), "hostility, anger 
nnd bi tternesa"( three subjects), "resentment," "violent 
tendencies in responses," "lack of cooperation or compromise," 
"persona] nttacks"( three subjects), "it goes back 'n 'forth, " 
"not listening enough to disagree," and "apparent 
under curronts — like they're arguing over more than just one 
helping the other." Similar reasons were given to explain the 
classification of example #7. Subjects noted "illogicality," 
"def ensivenesn," "name calling," "stubbornness," "heated" 
exchanges, "hasty words," "hardcore emotion," "tone of voice," 
"personal" attacks and that A was "upset," "pissed off," and 
"exploding." 

Our data also indicate that perhaps natural language 
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users have more stringent criteria for calling an interaction 
a disagresmsnt than do Jacobs and Jackson. While Jacobs and 
Jackson suggest that examples #14, #15 and #18 represent cases 
or disagreement, our subjects seemed to feel that the 
interactions were neither disagreements nor arguments(46#, 69# 
and 89/ respsctively ). In response to exampls #15, for 
instance, subjects chose overwhelmingly to label the 
interaction as a "misunderstanding'^ twelve subjects), 
"confusion," "a simple conversation," "a request and reply," 
or a "squabble." 



#15. A is in the kitchen. B is in the basement. The 
television is in the living room. 



(1) A: Turn on the last ten minutes of As The World 
Turns and we'll see if anything exciting is 
happening. 



(2) 


B: 


Go ahead. 


(3) 


A: 


You. I'm making lunch. 


(4) 


B: 


No. 


(5) 


A: 


Well, you're right in there 


(6) 


B: 


No I'm not Tshouted loudly 1 


(7) 


A: 


Oh. 



Subjects noted in particular that the interaction "ceased when 
A found out that B wasn't in ths living room." On examples #14 
and #18, subjects felt that the interactions represented a 
case of "discus8ion"(8even a subjects for example #14), "an 
agreement "(eight subjects for example #18), and noted the 
absence of "conflict"(five subjects for each example), "no 
defending of sides," "no frustration," "no explicit 
differences" for example #14, "no forcing of the issue," "no 
tension or hostility," "no fighting," "no dispute," and the 
presence of "compromise" for example #18. 

Examples #3,#9,#1 0,#1 2 and #17, are classified by Jacobs 
and Jackson as neither disagreements or arguments. Our 
subjects were largely in agreement with this view. Subjects 
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classifying these segments as neither arguments or 
disagreements were 80£, 91#i 83#, 55# and 85% respectively. In 
response to example #3, twenty of the subjects labeled this as 
an "agreement, 11 thirteen subjects labeled it a "simple 
discussion, 11 and a few other subjects suggested that it might 
become a disagreement or an argument in the future. Reasons 
given for classifying it as neither an argument or a 
disagreement included the following; "no supporting reasons 
given for each other(five subjects)," "no conflict," and "not 
enough expression." Responses to example #9, below, are most 
exemplary. 

#9: E is C's grandparent. Both are visiting C's 

parents while C is home during Christmas vaca- 
tion. E lives in another town. It is Sunday and 
E is petting ready to leave. 



M) F: flow long do you have here? 

(?) 0: Hh, we're planning to go back Thursday or 
Friday. 

(3) E: Oh, well. Maybe you can come up for a day 

and visit us. 

(4) C: Yeah, maybe so. We'll have to see. 



Nineteen subjects chose to label this as a "regular 
conversation," or a "simple discussion," five subjects as "a 
red nest -with a putoff as a reply," and several others as a 
suggestion with an uncertain response, a small talk for the 
purpose of gaining information, or the telling of a "white 
lie" by Speaker C. Reasons given for classifying the segment 
in the Neither category included ; "no defending of sides," "no 
frustration or tension," "no real negative or positive 
feelings," "no explicit conflict , " and that the interaction 
was "not over anything major". In response to example #10, 
subjects classifying this as neither a disagreement or an 
argument chose instead to label this segment as; a simple 
"question and answer"( three subjects), a "simple 
oonvprnation"( ten subjects), an "agreemenf'ff ive subjects), 
and simply an "arranging of an appointment "(ten subjects). As 
a basis for classification into the Neither category, subjects 
noted that;"no disagreement was iraplied"(two subjects), there 
was "no conflict"(8ix subjects), and "no negativity," "no 
tension, stress or confrontation," "no harsh interaction," and 
"no hostility." In response to example #12, subjects calling 
this neither a disagreement or an argument, chose instead to 
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label the segment of interaction as "a suggestion," a 
"discussion of a suggestion," or a "suggestion which gets 
stifled"( twelve subjects). Other subjects labeled the 
interaction as "a misunderstanding." "confusion," " J just 
trying to please S"(three subjects), "a circular interaction," 
or "just dinner conversation which fades away." Reasons given 
for a Neither classification included; "no tenseness," "no 
yelling or screaming, "no real disagreement," "no one really 
listening," and "no contrary opinions stated." In response to 
example #17, the results were similar. Fifteen subjects chose 
to label this as a simple "discussion" or "conversa- 
tion", eight subjects labeled the segment as an "agreement," 
and six subjects as a simple "question and answer". Subjects 
also noted the absence of "conflict"(five), "blatant 
disagreeraent"(fihree), "harsh words, " "hostility," "anger," 
"opposing viewpoints," or "fighting" as the basis for malting 
their classification decision. 

In responding to four of the examples (#4, #8, #20, and 
#22), subjects either labeled the interactions as neither a 
disagreement or an argument (35#, 37#, 48# and 26# respectively) 
or expressed great difficulty in being able to discern the 
appropriate category by marking the "Can't Tell" option on the 
questionaire(35*, 29#, 24# and 24# respectively). In fact, these 
four examples drew more "Can't Tell" responses than any of the 
other examples. For example: 



#20: S enters the house carrying a suitcase. 



(1) C: Hey, you didn't bring this back. 

(2) S: Bring what back? 

(3) C: The suitcase. 

(4) S: Of course not. Robeson's was closed. 



In each case between 50 and 70# of the subjects chose not to 
label the interaction as a either a disagreement, an argument, 
or both. For Tacobs and Jackson, their preferred 
categorizati . is unclear but they seem to suggest that these 
are neither disagreements or arguments, but have the potential 
to become either. Our subjects seem to agree. Perhaps those 
who had difficulty choosing a category were responding to what 
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they saw as » potential direction the interaction wight take. 
Ciconrel's notion of the "prospective sense of occurrence" 
would seem to suggest this possibility, as would comments from 
subjects such ns "could turn into an argument," Vpeed 
additional interaction," and "need more dialogue" ■ 

Finally, in response to two examples(#6 and #11), sub- 
jects demonstrated no consistent patterns of classification. 

C onclus ions and Implic ations 

The implications of our results are threefold, jj'irst, 
O'Keefe has cogently suggested that there are two senses of 
"argument" found in everyday talk The first sense, or 
argument. t referg to "a kind of utterance or a sort of com- 
municative act" . The second sense, or arguments, is a 
"particular kind of interaction" . Admittedly, our study 
was not aimed at illuci dating this distinction. Our instruc- 
tions clearly called for subjects to attend to that second 
npnae of argument, argument as interaction. But our study does 
lead to a further distinction in the meaning of argument^. 

There is a long and rich history in the field of rhetoric 
of concern with argument as "reasoned discourse." This "rea- 
soned discourse" approach to argument has been utilized in 
studying both monologic argument (argument. ) as well as dia- 
lectical or disputational argument (argument „) . Recently, the 
Importance of dialectical argument as a typff of "reasoned dis- 
course" is being recognized by small group researchers inter- 
ested in idea development processes within groups. For 
example, in a recent study conducted by Siebold, McPhee, 
Poole, Tapjita, & Canary, three approaches to argument were 
compared* . These three approaches or models were: (1) the 
fouling model :(?) the Perelman & 01brechts-£»teca 
mortal ' ; and (?) the Jacobs and Jackson model 0 . 

We believe it noteworthy that the Jacobs and Jackson mo- 
del was included with these other two models. In fact, we 
ponit the correctness of this grouping since all three models 
of argument concern "reasoned discourse." In explaining con- 
versational argument through the use of felicity conditions 
Jacobs and Jackson have entailed a "reasoned discourse" per- 
spective. Other scholars have noted that speech acts or feli- 
city conditions speak only to the "reasoned" aspects of 
ordinary discourse at the exclusion of the affective, and have 
additionally noted the limitations of this approach 4 . 

We also suspect that argument, plays a critical role in 
arguments, only when argument ? is seen as "reasoned dis- 
course." This makes sense given that Jacobs and Jackson have 
previously argued that O'Keefe's two senses of argument are 
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"unified by a common generative principle"^ . 

In contrast, however, we argue that none of the apjjroaeli- 
es to reasoned discourse match the understanding of argument 
by everyday language users. Our results suggest that 
for ordinary actors, argument is a hostility-laden event where 
sharply contrasting expressions of opinion, loud voices, in- 
tense emotion, anger, frustration, and naraecalling character- 
ize the interaction. Of course, in real life, as in many of 
the examples used by Jacobs and Jackson, both "reasoned dis- 
course" and hostility laden discourse overlap. However, what 
seems most critical in the naive theories of everyday actors 
is not reasoned discourse, but hostility laden discourse. 

At the very least, it will be important for theorists and 
researchers interested in everyday occurrence of argument to 
specify clearly which type of discourse they are investigating 
in their research. Theories or explanations derived from 
investigations of one type of argumentp may not generalize 
to the other. We are not suggesting that either form (reasoned 
discourse or hostility laden discourse) should take precedence 
over the other in research. On the contrary, we feel that both 
phenonema occur in ordinary discourse and hence are equally 
deserving of further investigation. For whatever reasons, 
however, argument theorists have avoided hostility-luden 
discourse as a topic of study. 

A second implication of our work concerns the nature of 
the relationship between conversational disagreement and 
argument. We are not able, on the baeis of subject's responses 
in our study, to sort out a single relationship between 
conversational disagreements and conversational arguments. If 
there is a single naive theory which connects these phenomena, 
it is not all that clear from our duta. Inetead, there seems 
to be at least three possible relationships between 
conversational disagreements and conversational arguments from 
the perspective of natural language users. These are: 

(1 ) Conversational arguments and disagreements are the 
same phenomenon. That is to say, some natural language users 
in our study seemed to use the terms interchangeably. 

(2) Conversational arguments are a possible result of 
conversational disagreements. This is the type of relationship 
which has been discussed by past work 

("5) Conversational disagreements are a "milder" form of 
conversational arguments. This possible relationship was 
clearly indicated in out data by the very large number of 
subjects who would say "it's a disagreement, but it's not yet 
an argument because there is no hostility or name calling." 
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Ve believe the inconsistency between subjects regarding 
the relationship between disagreements and arguments leads to 
one of three conclusions, none of which we are prepared to 
support definitively at this time. It may simply be that there 
exists a variety of naive theories regarding this relation- 
ship. That is, while there does not 6xist a single naively 
perceived relationship across subjects, each subject does have 
some theory connecting the two events. Or it may be that 
there does not exist a consistent sense of the disagreement/- 
argument relationship for any cf the subjects. Perhaps the 
concepts are simply too murky for everyday interactors. A 
third possible conclusion is that there exists a single rela- 
tionship but that our method was unable to access the every- 
day language users 1 naive perspective on that relationship. 

At this point, we must note that Burleson has been sharp- 
ly critical of approaches which attempt to capture ordinary 
language user's understandings of arguments. T He suggests 
that interest should lie in the nature or characteristics of 
the empirical object of argument itself and not in use of or 
understanding of the word. He also argues that theories of ar- 
gument should be formulated with the goals of argumentation 
theorists and researchers in mind rather than the interests of 
natural language users. We are largely in agreement with Bur- 
leson on both of these points. However, we believe that one 
important aspect of understanding an empirical phenomenon is 
to understand what features characterise that phenomenon. We 
are simply using everyday actors as one method to arrive at 
those features. This, in combination with direct observation, 
yeilds more complete understandings of the phenomenon. 

Finally, we believe that a profitable direction for re- 
search is in understanding contextual differences between the 
types of discourse we have specified. Are certain situations 
more compelling for the production of reasoned discourse than 
hostility laden discourse? If so(as we suspect), what are the 
features of the situation which prompt one type of argument 
over another? For example, is familiarity between the inter- 
actants necessary for hostility laden arguments? If asked to 
"argue 11 about a relevant issue, would some relational dyads 
automatically engage in hostility laden discourse and others 
reasoned discourse? And under what circumstances might rea- 
soned iiiscourse give vav to hostility laden discourse or vice 
versa? At tMs point, our evidence seems to suggest ttia* 
rational or reasoned discourse for natural language users is 
synonymous with "having a discussion 1 ' or "discussing something 
calmly," and not with "having an argument." However, much more 
evidence would be needed before such a viewpoint could be con- 
firmed. Future work might also focus on the nature of the 
relationship between disagreement and either of the two forms 
of argument2« Investigation of these and other similar 
questions could aid argumentation theorists and communication 
theorists and researchers in general. 
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A CRITICAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON THE ROIE 
OF ARGUMENT IN DECISION-MAKING GROUPS 



Dennis S. Gouran 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Although argument as a concept has long been acknowledged for 
Its relevance to Interaction In small groups, attention! to Its general 
functions and role has been rather limited In research. In fact, 
only recently has argument begun to attract more than scattered at- 
tention. One can speculate as to the reasons for this discrepancy 
between the acknowledged Importance of argument and the paucity of 
Inquiry Into Its role. Whatever the factors responsible for the Incon- 
sistency, It Is clear that the period of neglect Is coming to an end.' 
An examination of what we presently know, therefore, may be useful 
In charting possible alternative futures. The purpose of this essay 
is to engage In such stock-taking and to Identify some directions In 
which continued study of argument In decision-making groups mav profitably 
move. 

Reviewing past research on the role of argument In groups Is to 
discover a variety of perspectives on a theme. As the following select 
summaries will reveal, argument has teen viewed both as an Instrument 
and as a process. It has been examined as a source of Influence and 
as an obstacle to progress, it has been conceived as symptomatic of 
the personal qualities of Individual group members—as a characteristic 
of one s communicative style. And it has been studied as Inferences 
that groups draw upon In reaching decisions. Such differences In per- 
spective complicate out ability to synthesize research findings. On 
the other hand, the diversity In point of view contributes to one's 
appreciation for argument's conceptual richness. 

For purposes of this essay, I have grouped prior research Into 
four categories: argument as disagreement, argument as a behavioral 
predisposition, argument as a developmental process, and argument as 
collectively shared Inferences. As Is true of any classlflcatlonal 
scheme, the content entered does not always conform perfectly to the 
characteristics of the categories employed, and depending on one's 
focus, some of the studies reviewed could easily fit more than one 
category. I have, therefore, used the criterion of reasonable similarity 
as opposed to mutual exclusivity as the organizing principle. Following 
the review of research, the essay offers a critical assessment and 
presents some prospects for subsequent research suggested by the assess- 
ment. * 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Argument as Disagreement 

In the early 1950s, Asch reported a series of studies In which 
Individuals In groups were subjected to pressure by coached majorities 
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who reported perceptual experiences at odds with those of naive group 
members. 3 This pioneering work led to numerous other Investigations 
of normative and Informational social influence.* One landmark study 
emerging from this line of Inquiry was conducted by Schacter.5 in 
his research, Schactsr Investigated the effects of disagreement with 
a majority discussing a human relations problem and discovered that 
persistence In a deviant position, no matter how defensible, often 
resulted In rejection of the antagonistically related group member. 

Other scholars with the same general Interest produced data dif- 
ferent from Schacter's. Harnack, for Instance, found that an organized 
minority (organized in respect to the arguments and evidence backing 
them) can lead a majority to an Initially unacceptable position. 6 
A similar conclusion Is Implicit In research by Valentine and Fisher 
and Bradley et al.7 The findings In both cases indicate that the manner 
In which arguments are developed and presented, as well as their content, 
Influences the position a group will ultimately endorse. Additionally, 
It appears as If the relationships among group members of differing 
persuasions are contingent on how their conflicts are resolved. When 
Oeutsch and Krauss studied Individuals In a conflict situation, solution- 
centered arguments facilitated the management and resolution of conflict. 8 
When argument Involved the exercise of power, however, It functioned 
as an obstacle to effective problem-solving. 

Janls's work with the concept of groupthlnk underscores the vitally 
Important role that argument as disagreement can play In decision-making 
discussions. 9 it was, according to Janls, the absence of counter-argument 
and challenge In discussions of several foreign policy decisions he 
reviews that laid the foundation for Inappropriate actions. Other 
Incidents of comparable misdiagnosis and subsequent misadventure Include 
our response to the Mayaguez seizure, the controversial swine flu vac- 
cination program, and the Watergate coverup.10 In each case, disagree- 
ment with positions endorsed by the majority could have led to a different 
outcome. 

Argument as a Behavioral Predisposition 

One's propensity for argument, apart from the Instrument Itself, 
has also been a focus of Interest In some research on decision-making 
groups. As a behavioral Inclination, one typically finds the term 
argumentativeness as the object of Interest. The Investigation of 
this quality has shown a relationship to several different outcomes. 
Of these, the ones most frequently examined are opinion formation and 
change and leadership emergence. The term carries with It many negative 
connotations; however, there Is nothing about the quality of being 
argumentative that necessarily Implies negativity. 

In early research on one's propensity for argument, reflective 
thinking ability was linked to Influence on group decisions and their 
quality. 11 One of my own studies revealed that argumentativeness when 
manifest In factually based claims and procedurally oriented suggestions 
promoted consensus In Initially divided groups discussing questions 
of policy. 12 Similar findings were uncovered In controlled Investigations 
by Hill, Knutson, and Knutson and Kowltz.13 
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Some of the most recent scholarship concerned with opinion formation 
and change has concentrated on argumentative tendencies characteristic 
of the members of decision-making groups that experience polarization. 
Aiderton detected a strong connection between the types of arguments 
produced by group members varied In respect to locus of control and 
the direction In which they polarize. Whereas externallzers produce 
arguments reflecting Impersonal attributions of the causes for socially 
proscribed behavior and, hence, shift toward leniency In their recommenda- 
tions of appropriate penalties, Internalizing group members appear 
to advance more arguments assigning personal causes as responsible 
for such behavior and. thereby, shift accordingly In the direction 
of severe sanctions.** These data were consistent with those acquired 
in an earlier study by Aiderton and In subsequent research by Aiderton 
and Frey." In both cases, group members' loci of control were correlated 
with the types of arguments produced and the direction of shift In 
discussions of deviant behavior. 

In addition to Its Influence on opinion formation and change, 
the propensity of the Individual for argument has proved to be related 
to leadership emergence In decision-making groups. An oft cited case 
study by Geler revealed a negative relationship between argumentativeness 
and ascendance to positions of authority In Initially leaderless group 
discussions. 16 Supportive of this relationship were later Investigations 
oy Russell and Lumsden, both of whom discovered that Individuals expressing 
high levels of disagreement had a substantially reduced probability 
of being acknowledged as leaders by other group members. 17 

What appeared to be developing as a consistently negative relationship 
botween argumentativeness and one's chances for selection as a group 
leader was thrown Into question when Sharf examined rhetorical processes 
related to leadership emergence and noted that Its likelihood depend! 
on the type of argumentative behavior a discussion participant exhibits. 18 
Those who contribute most to the fashioning a a group's rhetorical 
vision are more likely to be acknowledged leaders. Schultz has also 
examined the argumentatlveness/leadershlp emergence relationship In 
a series of studies and has produced evidence of a positive relationship. 19 
in line with the Implications of Scharf's research, Schultz ascertained 
that the manner In which argumentativeness Is displayed and the functions 
it serves are important determinants of Its relationship to one's belnq 
acknowledged for his or her leadership. In those studies showing a 
negative relationship, the types of arguments being advanced were seldom 
of a constructive variety. 

Argument as a Developmental Process 

A third approach to the study of argument has been to view It 
as a developmental process, that Is, as a continuously evolving claim 
or set of claims. This perspective seems to have been Inspired In 
part by more general Interest In tte sequential analysis of social Inter- 
action. The Impetus Is understandable In light of the recurrent ten- 
dencies of groups to pass through various phases of conflict and con- 
flict resolution. 20 Scheldel and Crowell were apparently the first 
researchers In Speech Communication to adopt a developmental view of 
argument. 21 Although they did not use the term argument as such, the 
characteristics of what they refer to as "thought units" suggest the 
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sort of assertion that advances a claim. The pattern of Ideational 
development Identified by these Investigators has argument as claim 
evolving In terms of Initiation, clarification, acceptance, further 
clarification, substantiation, acceptance, and further substantiation. 

Following the lead of Scheldel and Crowell, other researchers 
began finding a regular stage In decision-making discussions charac- 
terized by argument.^ Unfortunately, as this body of Inquiry continued 
to unfold, Investigators became less and less focused on particular 
types of utterances and Instead turned their attention to determining 
the relative predictability of all manner of communicative behavior 
In groups. In the past few years, however, a handful of studies have 
returned to a more limited view of the development of arguments. 

Drawing on the work of Anthony Glddens, Selbold et al. examined 
argument In groups from a structuratlonal perspective. 23 Working with 
conceptual schemes taken from discussions of argument by Toulmln, 
Perelman, and Jacobs and Jackson, this team of researchers was able 
to map the process by which arguments develop and either gain acceptance 
or lose force In shaping a group's consensus. Specifically, "'[W]inn1ng' 
arguments subsumad others' reservations and evolved fairly substantive 
claim, data, warrant linkages, whereas 'losing' arguments evidenced 
subtle but significant claim changes In the face of refutatlonal and 
social pressure, little Indication of data for claims, and too many 
diversions from the line of reasoning attempted. "24 

Hlrokawa and Pace took a somewhat different tack and examined 
arguments In relation to the effectiveness of decision-making groups. 25 
Their analysis revealed a much more rigorous assessment of arguments 
by members of effective groups, whereas Ineffective groups tended to 
accept arguments uncritically as well as to advance them with little 
or no supporting information. These findings parallel those of Selbold 
et al. In respect to what constitutes a winning vs losing argument 
and those In a study by Pace showing that opinion shlfis are a function 
of how well related arguments are developed. 26 

As a reaction to research by Bishop and Meyers suggesting that 
the mere number of arguments advanced In a discussion accounts for 
decisional shifts, Aiderton and Frey tested a developmental explanation. 27 
Their position was that It Is the reaction to argument that accounts 
for decisional shifts. The emergence of a strong negative correlation 
between favorable reactions to minority arguments and the degree of 
polarization evidenced In decision-making groups and the presence of 
a marginally significant positive correlation between unfavorable 
reactions to minority arguments and polarization were partially supportive 
of Aiderton and Frey's expectations. 

Argument as Collectively Shared Inferences 

The final group of studies to be reviewed are closely linked to 
those In the preceding section of this essay. In the present case, 
however, argument has been specifically defined as Inference, that 
Is, as a claim that goes beyond the data on which It Is based. With 
the possible exception of the study by Selbold et al., this distinction 
has not been explicit In the previously cited research. Instead, the 
concept appears to subsume any claim that can be advanced In support 
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of a position on an Issue. 



The current line of research, It seems safe to say, Is In Its 
Infancy and was largely stimulated by the appearance of Nlsbett and 
Ross's 1980 publication of Human Inference: Strategies and Shortcomings 
of Social Judgment . Z8 Prior to the release of this volume, however, 
two studies had been done which suggested that group decisions are 
based on Inferences that are collectively shared and affected by certain 
informational qualities as well as the predispositions of the members. 
Thompson et al. manipulated the vividness of evidence In a mock trial 
Involving defendants of "good" and "bad" character. 29 In the case 
of the defendant of good character, more Inferences of guilt were made 
when the prosecution evidence was vivid. When defense evidence was 
the more vivid, Information favored Inferences of probable Innocence. 
In another Investigation, Davis et al. produced evidence establishing 
that a general belief In the guilt or Innocence of Individuals accused 
of rape leads to judgments In a specific case that are congruent with 
jurors' pre-dellberatlve biases. 30 

Recent Inquiry has begun to probe the communicative characteristics 
associated with the functions of Inferences In decision-making groups. 
In one Instance, several of my former students and I examined the Inter- 
action of groups differing In the severity of penalties recommended 
for high and low status actors who had committed either an act of man- 
slaughter or assault and battery. In the discussions of both cases, 
group members Inferred that the behavior of low status actors was due 
to personal factors to a much greater extent than they did when considering 
an Individual of high status. 31 i n addition, In the discussions Involving 
the case of manslaughter, groups more frequently made Inferences about 
the probable circumstantial Influences responsible for the high status 
actor's behavior than they did when accounting for the behavior of 
the low status actor. This relationship was further supported In a 
study with Andrews showing a correlation of nearly .70 between the 
attribution of personal responsibility and the severity of the penalty 
deemed appropriate for Instances of student misconduct. 32 

The work summarized by Nlsbett and Ross, along with Wyer and Carlston's 
model of person memory, provides a basis for suspecting that the Impact 
of Inferences on social judgments Is developmental and that when a 
group acts Inappropriately, such behavior can be traced to the Interaction 
of the members and their reactions to choice-related Inferences. 33 
This suspicion received some support In an analysis of six laboratory 
groups discussing cases of student violations of university regulations. 34 
Of 80 case-related Inferences made In those discussions, only one was 
challenged. In the remaining Instances, the Inference was either reinforced, 
extended, or followed by another Inference. In a further examination 
of the Watergate transcripts, I discovered a similar pattern. 35 i n 
nearly every case Involving Inferences bearing on the wisdom of the 
coverup strategy, there was reinforcement of the judgment expressed, 
furtherance of the Inference, or a conspicuous absence of challenge. 

The patterns Identified In these last two Investigations were 
examined more systematically In two controlled studies Involving dif- 
ferences In the communicative behavior of effective and Ineffective 
decision-making groups. Mason found that effective groups make fewer 



Inferences than Ineffective groups and that when they occur, the members 
of effective groups are less likely to reinforce them. 36 \ n a similar 
Investigation, Martz reported not only less reinforcement of Inferences 
by members of effective groups, but the presence of corrective Influences 
as wellv37 



ASSESSMENT 



Despite the diversity of Interests represented In the body of 
research reviewed In this essay, It should be clear that argument does 
play a significant role, both In contributing to the outcomes that 
decision-making groups achieve end In Influencing relationships that 
develop among their members. It should also be clear that the effects 
of argument cannot be described In any uniform, easily general Izable 
way. The contingencies determining how argument functions are too 
numerous to permit such description. On the other hand, It does seem 
appropriate to conclude from the review of previous scholarship that 
the manner In which arguments are advanced, the foundation on which 
they rest, and the responses to them all have measurable consequences 
for the performance of declsion-makfng groups. This observation applies 
whether one Is viewing argument as the expression of disagreement, 
as a behavioral Inclination, as the development of positions on Issues, 
or as a communicative process In which Inferences become collectively 
shared. 

Even though the several distinctive approaches to the study 
of argument In past research on decision-making In groups lead one 
more or less to the same general conclusions, this volume of scholarship 
Is not without Its problems. At the most fundamental level, conceptual 
looseness prevents one from making unequivocal statements about the 
functions of argument In decision-making groups. Additionally, It 
Is not always clear how argument differs from other concepts, such 
as opinion, assertion, value judgment, and persuasive appeal, fjany 
of those Investigating argument fall to provide an operational definition 
of the concept, let alone a theoretical description. 38 The problem 
of conceptual overlap Is not Inherently undesirable. Rather, It Is 
the failure to conceive of argument consistently as choice-related 
that obfuscates conclusions about the role It plays. In the absence 
of some consistent focus on the consequences argument Is expected to 
have In contributing to the choices that decision-making groups ultimately 
endorse, the reason for Its study loses significance. 

Of all the criticisms that could be made of research on argument 
In decision-making groups, possibly the most crucial has to do with 
the failure of researchers to provide adequate descriptions of the 
conditions under which argument, In principle, will function 1n particular 
ways. This Is not to suggest that all past research has been theory- 
free. In most Instances, those Investigators testing hypotheses have 
identified some premise or set of premises suggesting what will be 
found. 39 My concern lies more with the absence of any appreciable 
effort to embed specific hypotheses In a larger discussion of how argu- 
ment may be linked to other aspects of decisional processes, for example, 
a group's authority structure, the perceived importance of the question 
to be resolved, and the potential consequences of choosing Inappropriately. 
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The history of research on argument In decision-making groups 
Is one of fragmentation. Some Investigators have been Interested In 
how arguments develop. Others have been concerned with the responses 
they elicit. Still others have concentrated on the relationship of 
argument to outcomes, such as the quality of decisions reached, patterns 
of Influence, and aVfectlve responses to the experience of decision- 
making. Argument has even been conceived as an outcome Itself. While 
each of these Interests has been Instructive, It would appear that 
more Insights could be gleaned and better understandings developed 
If we could somehow merge the separate strands of Inquiry Into a more 
encompassing view. 

An approach along the lines suggested might begin with a particular 
and restricted view of argument, for example, a claim representing 
support for a position on an Issue that provides a basis for choice. 40 
If accepted, the claim favors a given choice. If rejected, It provides 
a basis for an alternative choice. Such claims could either be of 
a factual nature (that Is, referring to what Is true or probable) or 
entail the advancement of value judgments (focusing on matters of pro- 
priety and morality). Within this frame of reference, an argument 
may be viewed as either a point of departure or a destination Whatever 
the case, Interest would He In determining what characteristics of 
argument and the communicative environment In which It arises con- 
tribute to acceptance or rejection of the essential clalm(s) It embodies. 
Acceptance and rejection tendencies could then be more systematically 
related to the choices groups make, the members 1 reactions to them, 
patterns of Influence, and any affective states that develop as a consequence 
of them. ^ 

*u * ™f approach I am describing presumes an overall process of choice 
that will characterize most groups. This Is not to suggest, however, 
that the uniformity characteristic of the general process Is also 
likely to be manifest at more microscopic levels of analysis. On the 
contrary, this view clearly Implies specific manifestations of almost 
infinite variety. The purpose of research would be to account for 
this variety. If we think of decisions as a product of the acceptance 
and rejection of arguments supporting positions on Issues, what we 
need to know Is how communication serves to create differences In the 
relative acceptability of arguments and how the chances for acceptance 
and rejection are affected by other elements In a decision-making group's 
environment. 33 K 

Not many of the studies cited In this essay have examined argument 
in relation to particular choices groups make. 41 Among those that 
have, moreover, only the one by Selbold et al. has revealed an effort 
to describe the relationship In terms of the larger logical structure 
and social environment In which arguments serve as a basis for choice. 42 
These Investigators established that how an argument develops communica- 
tively determines Its acceptability and that the level of acceptability 
relates directly to the choices decision-making groups come to support. 
Their analysis Is very much In line with suggestions by Leff and H°wes 
and, more recently, by Enos for rhetorically based approaches to the 
analysis 0 f argument In group decision-making discussions. 43 Although 
the data were drawn from a very limited sample, the research nonetheless 
provides an excellent model for others to follow. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE INQUIRY' 



Subscription to the view of argument as claims providing bases 
for choice opens a large number of possibilities for future research. 
For Instance, If we begin with the assumption that group decisions 
reflect those positions on Issues, the arguments In support of which 
group members find most acceptable, then It Is possible to ask how 
arguments become acceptable. More specifically, what Informational 
requirements do group members demand that an argument must satisfy, 
and how do these requirements vary as a function of the group's composition 
and structure? Does the presence of counterargument affect the acceptability 
of arguments, and If so, does the manner In which counterarguments 
are presented bear on the degree of acceptability? Does the mere expres- 
sion of reservations Influence acceptance or redefine the informational 
requirements a group Imposes on arguments? 

Another line of Inquiry that may be profitably explored has to 
do with the relative weight different arguments have In shaping decisions. 
For any set of arguments that group members find acceptable, how many 
actually enter Into the final choice? Do arguments vary In weight, 
and are there discrepancies between apparent weight and actual Impact 
on group decisions? Are some arguments decisive, sufficient alone 
to determine a group's choice? If so, what sorts of task characteristics 
and psychological attributes of the group members Invest these arguments 
with such compelling force? Is the structure of a series of arguments 
concatenated, or are choices constrained by the relative primacy and 
recency of the arguments related to them? Do arguments have sleeper 
effects? That Is, do some arguments that are Initially rejected later 
find their way Into decisions reached, and do Initially acceptable 
arguments lose their force as bases for choice? 

Research on the weight of argument suggests furthering our Investiga- 
tions of effective and Ineffective decision-making groups. As I mentioned 
previously, several studies have already been done and have produced 
promising results. 44 Much more could be done, however. In my Investi- 
gation of the Watergate transcripts, simple agreement with Inferences 
appeared to have the same Impact on their acceptability as one would 
expect from factually based support. 45 Do Ineffective decision-making 
groups typically treat shared opinions as If they were factual evidence? 
Do they tend to discount or even Ignore such evidence when It Is presented? 
Mow Is disagreement managed In Ineffective groups as opposed to effective 
ones? Do authority figures encourage agreement with their Inferences 
by the manner In which they call for discussion, and does the encouragement 
Increase the likelihood of a group's choosing unwisely or inappropriately? 
Is the function of argument In Ineffective decision-making groups simply 
to make authority figures' wishes known? Do effective decision-making 
groups do a better job of keeping arguments Issue-oriented than their 
Ineffective counterparts? 

We know far too little about the affective states to which arguments 
in decision-making groups contribute, it Is clear that disagreement 
can be threatening and conflict-producing, but are logically well structured 
arguments In any sense threatening to some group members, and If so, 
under what circumstances? When there Is a strongly preferred position? 
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When they give credibility to Intuitively objectionable positions? 
When they appear to be at odds with acknowledged values of the group 
members? Are arguments, even If not Intended, construed as persona) 
attacks? Does argument stimulate competlveness to the point that It 
Induces a desire to "win" a discussion that supplants the need for 
rational choice? Is argument viewed as Inconsistent with the objectives 
of decision-making discussions, and If so, does such a perception of 
inconsistency lead to emotional reactions that can destroy a group's 
cones iveness and sense o/ purpose and, hence, its ability to choose? 

The preceding suggestions are by no means exhaustive. I trust, 
however, that they are sufficiently Illustrative of the range of possibilities 
that exist for expanding our knowledge of the role of argument In group 
decision-making. More Important than any specific suggestion, In my 
judgment, Is the frame of reference. By clarifying the concept of 
argument and by viewing It as an Instrument of choice In decision-making 
groups rather than as something that merely occurs, we are much more 
apt to develop meaningful and Integrated descriptions of the Interplay 
between the cognitive and affective factors that Influence and shape 
the decisions that groups make. So conceived, the concept of argument 
can play a vital role In generating interesting questions, the answers 
to which will take us far beyond what we presently know about decision- 
making in general. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF ARGUMENTATION IN GROUP DELIBERATION 

Randy y. Hirokawa 
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Dirk R. Scheerhorn 
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The laBt several years have witnessed a growing interest in 
the study of argumentation in small group contexts, For the most 
part, thiB research has focuBed primarily on the nature and 
structure of arguments and argumentation processes in small group 
interaction. 1 Recently, however, an increasing number of group 
communication scholars have begun to call for the systematic 
Btudy of argumentation^ role and functions in group 
deliberation. 1 As Hirokawa puts it, if we are concerned with 
understanding how group interaction affects various group 
outcomes, then we ought to be concerned with understanding what 
happens in groupB as a reBult of the production of arguments 
since they are .an integral facet of group interaction. 3 

Although a number of scholars have called for the systematic 
examination of the functions of argumentation in group 
deliberation, BurpriBingly few researchers have answered the 
call. This point is explicitly made by Vinokur, Trope and 
Burnstein when they conclude that "we still do not have a good 
picture of the argumentative proceBB, and very little is known 
about the content, impact, and availability of different 
arguments." « In short, as Seibold and Meyers note in a recent 
review of the literature, with the possible exception of work 
done by group polarization researchers, very little empirical 
research has focuBed on the functions or consequences of 
arguments in the group discussion process?* 

In recent esBayB, several authors have suggested that the 
failure of researchers to examine the functions of argumentation 
in group interaction is due, in part, to the absence of an 
adequate conceptual understanding of the functional nature of 
group argumentation. 6 Tne purpose of the present essay is to 
present such a conception. Specifically, we intend to offer a 
conceptual framework which outlines the various on(-rn mPH or 
consequences that can be brought about in a group through the 
production of reasoned discourse. 7 In doing so, we seek to 
achieve two objectives: (l) to provide a more precise 
understanding of the specific ways argumentative process can 
function in the Bmall group setting? and (2) to provide a 
suitable starting point for systematically examining the complex, 
multi-functional nature of group argumentation. 

The remainder of the eBBay 1b organized into three sections: 
First, we diBcusB current viewB of the function of argumentation 
in group deliberation. Next, we build upon existing views and 
suggest a broader conceptual framework for understanding the 
functions of group argumentation. And finally, we outline some 
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specific research implications of this broader conceptual 
framework. 



Current Views of the Functions of Group Argumentation 

For the most part, current views of the functions of 
argumentation in group deliberation tend to parallel those of 
traditional argumentation theorists. Specifically, group 
communication scholars have tended to discuss the functions of 
group argumentation in terms of either rhetorical adyjcicv or 
discovery . 

Advocqcy . Several group communication scholars have 
suggested that the primary function of argumentation in groups is 
to bring about opinion change. Hirokawa, for example, suggests 
that arguments are one type of communicative strategy utilized by 
group members to influence the opinions and beliefs of their 
collegues. As he puts it, "For the most part, group members 9 
efforts to influence or alter the opinions of others tend to 
involve the presentation of data (or the suggestion of the 
existence of such data) which lead logically to a stated or 
implied claim or conclusion. ■ 1U Similarly, Seibold et al. view 
arguments as "systems or interrelated patterns of interaction* 
wherein group members advance "arguables" for the purpose of 
eliminating disagreements or bringing about convergence on the 
issues in question. u In short, scholars suggest that the primary 
function of argumentation in group deliberation is to bring about 
Persuas i on —to convince group members to accept or reject 
particular claims, ideas, and positions relevant to the 
choice-making situation. 

P i BCOverVj , A second, though somewhat less common view of the 
function of argumentation in group deliberation is that arguments 
are a means of creating intersubjective reality within the group. 
Proponents of this perspective essentially contend that group 
argumentation aids the construction of a set of beliefs and 
assumptions which are ostensibly shared by members of the group. 
Enos, for example, suggests that arguments allow for, or function 
to bring about a synthesis of various argumentative positions.* 2 ^ 
In his words, arguments "have the potential of forming one 
collective mind directed toward a synthesis of rationality." 13 
Likewise, Alderton and Frey contend that arguments are designed 
and articulated to produce specific meaning in the minds of other 
group members for the purpose of achieving a shared view of the 
problem and choices facing the group. u In short, these 
scholars claim that argumentation functions to create or discover 
a shared social reality within the group. 

In practice, group argumentation serves both of 
these functions. Arguments function to bring about opinion 
change within a group, just as they undoubtedly function to 
create a social reality within that group. In fact, it is quite 
possible that "advocacy" and "discovery" are inseparable 
functions of group argumentation* in functioning to bring about 
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opinion change within a group, arguments also serve to create an 
intersubjective reality for the group members. 

While we agree with these views of the function of 
argumentation in group deliberation, we suggest they may be 
overly restrictive in their focus. Simply stated, we believe 
group argumentation can serve a variety of different functions in 
addition to rhetorical advocacy or discovery. We thus maintain 
that a thorough understanding of the functional nature of group 
argumentation requires that we adopt a broader conceptual view of 
the functions of argumentation in group deliberation. In the 
next section of this essay, we present such a conception. 



Additional Functions of Group Argumentation 

We contend that there are at least five functions of 
argumentation in the group deliberation process, in addition to 
■advocacy" and "discovery." They are (1) clarification, (2) 
unification, (3) relationship management, (4) norming, and (5) 
impression management. Before discussing each of these additional 
functions, however, an important prefatory remark is needed. We 
contend that the functions of arguments are multi-dimensional— 
that is, they typically will not function in only one specific 
way. Rather, arguments tend to simultaneously serve several 
functions, often in various degrees, during the deliberation 
process. 

Clarification 

The production of arguments during group deliberation often 
serves the important function of clarifying various aspects of 
the Issues and choices facing the group. Por instance, arguments 
presented in support of, or against competing positions or 
choices can function to clarify the poai ri ve and npqaHve »npecrfl 
of those ai^naHvw, thereby facilitating the group's 
recognition and understanding of the reason(s) why various 
alternatives should or should not be selected, in short, 
argumentation during group deliberation can function to highlight 
the "pros" and "cons" of competing choices facing the group. 

Arguments presented by group members can also function to 
C l ar i fy the reason(s) underlying th*ir d ecisional preferences 
Since arguments presented in support of, or against particular 
claims or alternatives often reflect the reaBon(s) the arguer 
decided to accept or reject those claims or choices, such 
arguments can provide others with clear insights regarding the 
bases for individual preferences. For instance, the argument(s) 
presented by a group member can reveal the "logic" or reasoning 
employed by that individual in arriving at a particular choice, 
or the personal values or attitudes underlying the decisional 
preferences of that* individual. In short, since arguments 
represent public "displays" of private beliefs, values, and 
reasoning, their presentation to the group can function to help 
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its members better comprehend why particular colleagues have 
decided to accept or reject a given claim or alternative. 



Unification 

The production of arguments during group deliberation can 
also function to unify the group during the deliberation 
process. More precisely, arguments can serve to facilitate and 
solidify group consensus and/or commitment on various decisions 
made the group. 

The unification function of argumentation has been well- 
documented by previous group communication scholars. Scheldel and 
Crowell, for example, discovered that group members often rely on 
reasoned discourse to "anchor" decisions made during the 
deliberation process. 15 As they put it, arguments are often 
advanced by group members during the decision-making process in 
order to insure that the group is in agreement on prior decisions 
made. 10 Similarly, Fisher notes that in later stages of the 
decision-making process, arguments ^produced by group members tend 
to take on a "justificatory" role. r/ That is, arguments appear to 
be produced in order to eliminate any reservations or lingering 
doubts that group members may have regarding the appropriateness 
or correctness of choice (s) made by the group. 

In short, arguments produced during group deliberation can 
function to unify a group around its declslon(s). Simply put, by 
arguing in favor of a choice already made by the group, or by 
arguing against cholce(s) already rejected by the group, members 
are no longer persuading each other. Instead they are making the 
group more cohesive by demonstrating or reiterating that which 
they already agree upon. 

Relationship Man agement 

Yet another important function of argumentation during group 
deliberation is the management of Interpersonal relationships 
within the group. Specifically, the production of arguments can 
Berve to establish or maintain either positive or negative 
interpersonal relationships within the group. That is to say, 
they can function to bring two or more group members affectively 
closer together, or drive them farther apart. 

This relational function of argumentation is perhaps best 
understood in terms of social exchange theory. In their oft-cited 
book, The Social Psychology of Groupa r Thibaut and Kelley argue 
that group members tend to evaluate the communicative behaviors 
of others in terms of "rewards" and "punishments." 18 A 
"rewarding" behavior, they suggest, is one that brings about 
favorable feelings or emotions for that Individual! while a 

punishing" behavior is one that results in unfavorable feelings 
or emotions for that individual. According to Thibaut and Kelley, 
group members tend to be attracted to collegues who produce 
"rewarding" behavioral and tend to avoid those who produce 
behaviors that are punishing to them. 
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From a social exchange perspective, it is not difficult to 
see how arguments can function to bring about or maintain 
positive ox negative interpersonal relationships within the 
group. Specifically, arguments produced during group 
deliberation can be viewed by group members as sources of rewards 
and punishments. For example, the production of an argument in 
support of a suggestion made by another member can be rewarding 
to that individual; conversely, the production of an argument 
against a suggestion made by another member can be a source of 
punishment to that individual. The production of arguments which 
others find rewarding tends to foster the development or 
maintenance of positive relationships between ourselves and those 
individuals; while the production of arguments which others find 
punishing tends to have the opposite effect — establishing or 
maintaining negative interpersonal relationships between 
ourselves and those individuals. In Thibaut and Kelley's words, 
group members are likely to be positively-oriented to colleagues 
who produce supportive arguments, but negatively-oriented to 
colleagues who produce refutational arguments. 20 

Another facet of the relationship management function of 
group argumentation concerns its use for maintaining relational 
homeostasis within the group. Simply stated, arguments are 
occasionally produced by group members for the purpose of 
maintaining an equilibrium (or "balance") between our actions and 
feelings toward other group members. For instance, sometimes a 
group member will produce an argument in support of another 
member's idea principally because s/he likes that group member. 
Similarly, a group member will produce an argument against the 
idea of another principally because s/he dislikes that member. In 
short, arguments can function to communicate attitudes toward 
members of the group and, thus, to further those interpersonal 
relationships. 

Normlnq 

The production of arguments during group deliberation can 
also function to establish the decision-making norms and 
procedures of the group. In Davis 1 words, group argumentation 
can serve to establish a particular social decision scheme 
within a group. Z1 

According to Davis, groups often arrive at a decision by 
following a set of agreed-upon rules and procedures, in some 
cases, these rules and procedures are discussed r>rior to their 
utilization (as when a group considers a discussion format prior 
to engaging in the discussion), while in other cases, the 
components of the social decision scheme are never formally 
articulated or discussed by the members of the group. Regardless 
of whether the rules and operating procedures of the group are 
formally discussed, however, the production of arguments during 
the group's deliberation can function to influence its norms and 
procedures. 
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First, the production of arguments during group deliberation 
can establish a particular decision-making protoco l - Simply put, 
the production of arguments during early stages of the 
deliberation process can serve as a "model" for future actions in 
the group. For example, if a group member sees others arguing 
for or against particular claims and ideas in the initial stages 
of the discussion, s/he is more likely to engage in such practice 
later in the discussion. On the other hand, if that member does 
not observe such actions, then s/he is less likely to engage in 
such practice, in short, the production of arguments during 
group deliberation can serve as a guide to what is appropriate 
conduct during the decision-making process. 

Closely related to this notion of protocol is the fact that 
the arguments can serve as a guide to what is appropriate arguing 
in the group. Specifically, if a member sees others advancing 
particular kinds of arguments, or arguing in a particular way 
during the discussion, that member is likely to pattern his/her 
arguments after those that s/he observes. Similarly, if that 
individual notices that certain types of arguments tend to be 
more (or less) effective or well-received in the group, then the 
individual is likely to utilize that knowledge in the 
construction of his/her own arguments. For that group member, 
then, arguments produced by fellow members function as "models" 
for his/her own argumentation. 

Impression » T>naqcment 

The final function of group argumentation which we wish to 
outline in this essay is one of impression management. 
Specifically, we contend that the production of arguments during 
group deliberation can serve to Influence how we gee ourselves, 
a s we ll as hPV oHipr . g . fiefi Ug . Stated another way, arguments 
are public performances of personal reasoning," and how well one 

performs" arguments has direct implications for that person's 
self-perception, as well as the perceptic ; that others have of 
that individual. 

For example, Seibold et al. point out that "weak" or "flawed" 
arguments are often met with scorn and derision within the 
group." in these cases, the production (or "performance") of 
these weak arguments, first of all, can cause other group members 
to form negative impressions of the arguer (e.g., "s/he is not a 
very smart person) . Moreover , we suspect that the production of 
ineffective arguments also can cause the arguer to reassess 
his/her own self-perceptions (e.g., one's reaction might be, 
Other people must see me as a dummy") • 

Similarly, group argumentation can function to positively 
affect self and others' perceptions. — member happens to 
produce a "strong" argument which proves to be very effective in 
the deliberation, it is likely that such a "performance" will 
cause other group members to form a positive impression of the 
arguer. At the same time, it is also possible that the production 
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of an effective argument will enhance the arguer»s perception of 
himself /herself. 

In short, it seems clear that, under certain circumstances, 
group argumentation can function to either positively or 
negatively affect a group member's self-perception, as well as 
the perceptions that others in the group have of him/her. 

Summary 

To summarize, we suggest that there are at least seven 
general functions of argumentation in group deliberation. In 
addition to the two traditionally-mentioned functions of 
advocacy and discovery, we contend that group argumentation also 
functions as a source ofx 

Clarification 
Unification 

Relationship management 
forming 

Impression Management 

These seven functions, of course, do not; represent the 
complete domain of group argumentation functions. To be sure, 
there are likely to be a number of other functions that can be 
served by the production of arguments during group deliberation. 
For instance, it is quite possible that within each of the seven 
aforementioned functions, there can exist a number of different 
sub-functions that can be performed by group argumentation. 2 ^ 
Nonetheless, it is our contention that the seven functions 
identified in this essay represent some of the more prevalent 
functions of argumentation in group deliberation. 

Finally, it is critically important for the reader to 
remember that the functions of argumentation in group 
deliberation tend to be multi-dimensional in nature. That is to 
say, arguments typically diL_nat function in only ana way during 
the group deliberation process. On the contrary, it is more 
likely that a specific argument will simultaneously function in 
several different ways in any given situation. For example, an 
argument may simultaneously function to <1) bring about opinion 
change, (2) create a part of the group"s shared reality, (3) 
establish a discussion protocal, and U> manage impressions 
within the group. Likewise, an argument can simultaneously 
function to (1) unify the group around an idea, as well as (2) 
facilitate the developmentment of a positive relationship between 
two or more members in the group. In short, group argumentation 
not only functions in a variety of ways across situations, but 
a Jf° function in a variety of different ways within situations. 
This is precisely what makes the study of group argumentation 
functioning a complex undertaking. 
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Research Implications 



Despite the obvious complexity of studying the functions of 
argumentation in group deliberation, several specific lines of 
research emerge from the conceptual framework outlined in this 
paper . 

First, researchers need to focus on the task of empirically 
validating the functional nature of group argumentation, lit the 
present essay, we suggest there are at least seven general 
functions of argumentation in group deliberation. For the most 
part, however, there exists little empirical data which 
conclusively demonstrate that group argumentation in fact 
functions in the ways we have outlined. It thus seems clear that 
these general functions of group argumentation need to be 
empirically verified by future researchers. Moreover, since it 
is possible for argumentation to function in ways other than 
those discussed in this essay (i.e., there may be a number of 
sub-functions of arguments within any general function), there is 
little doubt that future researchers need to begin empirically 
Identifying the specific functions of arguments in group 
deliberation. 

Second, researchers need to focus on the relationship between 
the form and functions of group argumentation. We need to 
understand how the structure of arguments Influence or are 
influenced by their function(s) in the group deliberation 
process. Researchers need to examine how different types of 
arguments function in different situations, similarly, 
researchers need to discover what types and forms of arguments 
are used by group members to achieve different ends or functions 
in the deliberation process. 

Third, researchers need to focus on the relationship between 
functions and nnt-nomes of group argumentation. For example, we 
need to examine the relationship between the functions of group 
argumentation and such group outcomes as decision-making 
effectiveness and consensus. To be sure, researchers have made 
some notable headway in understanding the relationship between 
argumentation and group polarization. However, little 
corresponding progress has been made in regards to other 
important group outcomes. We thus maintain it is imperative that 
future researchers begin to examine how the functions of 
argumentation in group deliberation are related to all of the 
important group outcomes. Such research is critical in helping 
us to understand better the role argumentation plays in various 
group outcomes. 
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ARGUMENTATION AND NEGOTIATION 



Gregg B. Walter 
University of Utah 



A married couple negotiates a division of labor regarding household 
tasks. A customer and salesperson bargain over the purchase of a new 
car. A university department chair negotiates with a college dean over 
budgetary Items. Professional baseball player and team owner 
representatives negotiate America's national pastime, American and 
Soviet negotiation teams bargain In their search for a solution to the 
nuclear anus race. In each of these situations, the negotiators state 
preferences, present Information, and react to the other party's views 
in an effo't to resolve their particular conflict. The bargainers 
communicate, they argue: providing reasons for their Interests and 
offering support for their positions. Argument Inheres In the process 
of negotiation. 

Negotiation occurs In a wide variety of circumstances. And 
regardless of the situation, amount of Issues, degree of formality, or 
number of parties, bargaining embraces decisions arrived at through 
argument. Negotiation Is defined as a joint decision-making process In 
winch bargaining parties use arguments to overcome conflicts of Interest 
and achieve an acceptable outcome. This definitional perspective 
reflects a number of assumptions about negotiation and negotiators. 
First, negotiators address conflicts of Interest. Zartman notes that 

negotiation Is a process of two (or more) parties combining their 
conflicting points of view Into a single decision." 1 Second, 
negotiation Is a voluntary, Interdependent endeavor. Negotiators choose 
to bargain because they perceive agreement as superior to Individual 
decisions, no settlement, or the status quo. They realize that each 
party s outcome depends upon the action of the other bargalner(s) 2 
Third, negotiators behave as decision-makers. They attempt to Influence 
and are influenced-thelr perceptions and judgments guide their 
decisions. Consequently, negotiators may make choices which deviate 
from a rational course of action, thereby explaining Ralffa's 
observation that bargainers do not always reach a joint decision when a 
zone of agreement exists.- 5 Negotiated choices, whether rational or 
nonratlonal, reflect argument. Bargainers use argumentation— the 
advancing, supporting, interpreting, critiquing, and answering of 
cla1ms--to Influence their opposite numbers. "Negotiation Is a method 
of social decision-making, Druckman remarks colloquially, consisting of 

choices against another person and Is accomplished by persuasion and 
naggi i ng . * 

( Ironically, while observations like "negotiators argue" or 
negotiation involves argumentation" seem obvious, communication 
scholars acknowledgement of the Importance of argument in negotiation 
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has been infrequent. Rleke and Slllars author the only argumentation 

a^o X L P t „ h ?^ 1 CharaC T t r 1ZeS ne 9° t,at1 °" « a vision wMch u °" 

argumentation They observe that "argumentation plays a significant 
role In negotiation. "5 Re i ch es and llarral define negotlat on as a 
form of argumentation.6 Schuetz contends that "negot?ators man gl 
conflicts by giving reasons largulng) to facilitate exchanges amona 
disputants n the conflict."* Donohue, Dlez. and Stahle pot t K "a 
cursory analysis of any transcript of negotiation revels tilt much of 
what the participants are doing Is arguing about their resoectC 

IVll ?n„ S ; i Put T a " d Ge1st ■"«■* that "reasoning" or he vlng 
of reasons, Is an Important part of negotiation interaction."^ 

has uZn ELS!" ^T io ? °" the role of argumentation In negotiation 
from such S J?"* eff ° rtS are usefu1 ' negotiation scholars 

le^the Slsculslon n?^hp Ol i 09y * na . na9ement ' and P°' ,t,Ml science have 
neootlltlnn i!o n fS f? he Place 0f ar 9 ume "t bargaining and 
H^,tl T' lyient ^- five y ears ago, Rapoport contested "debates" with 

„ f "*l\ e a Ra P°P° r t differentiates argument from debate, his discussion 
of debate provides the basis for other scholars' work n arounpnTanH 

2Em?E ""Tp"' M " 9 ; and Halco " h^e revV ed Hi? ontent 
analytic framework, Bargaining Process Analysis (BPA ) to inrliirfTth. 

negotiation. "Most of what happens in negotiation," Axe?rod notes "is 
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concession-Inducing tactic associated with competitive negotiation 
behavior (distributive bargaining) J 8 

While a number of scholars, particularly from outside the field of 
communication, have speculated on the relationship between argumentation 
and negotiation, little Integration exists. This essay provides that 
Integration and contemplates needed areas of Inquiry. Specifically, the 
essay reviews the relevant literature regarding (1) factors affecting 
argumentation In negotiation, (2) the kinds of arguments In negotiation, 
and (3) tne functions of argument vn negotiation. The commentary also 
considers Issues not yet addressed by the literature on argumentation 
and negotiation as well as contributions argumentation scholars can make 
to the study of bargaining and negotiations. 



FACTORS AFFECTING ARGUMENTATION IN NEGOTIATION 

Donohue, Dlez, and Stahle observed recently that M a review of work 
In negotiation research reveals that not much attention has been given 
to specifying the various ways In which context can affect bargalninn as 
well. Little attention has been given to factors that might affect * 
argument In bargaining. Certainly negotiation behavior reflects 
structural and contextual pressures or Influences. Yet negotiation 
theorists rarely consider how structure and context relate to 
negotiator's arguments. Rubin and Brown, for example, provide the most 
comprehensive treatment of "structural components of bargaining 
situations. M They discuss the nature of such "social, physical, and 
issue characteristics" as the presence of audiences, the number of 
bargaining parties, the negotiation setting, the availability of 
communicalon* time limits, reward structure, and the number of Issues, 
and the effects of these characteristics on bargaining behavior 20 
But Rubin and Brown do not relate these structural or contextual 
bargaining components to persuasive or argumentative Interaction. 

Only two essays explicitly address factors that Influence 
argumentation in bargaining. Donohue, Dlez, and Stahle consider 
contextual elements *nd Relches and Harral explicate M d1mensions H that 
affect argumentative interaction In negotiation. 2 1 Despite some 
shortcoming, each essay identifies features of negotiation germane to 
the study of argumentation and bargaining. 

Donohue, Dlez, and Stahle base their discussion of contextual 
elements on recent scholarship In communication and lingulsti-s 
compliance in negotiation Interaction Is influenced by three factors: 
potential outcome, rules, and relationship form. 

"Potential outcome" encompasses the extent to which the bargainers 

n^ th !„l SSUeS / n i" n ! 11cet ' are aware of the des1red outcomes of each 
party, and are inclined to negotiate, given their power to control the 

SlrhlU?; Zt a1s ° /"! bra S es the diversity of outcomes and the degree to 

whiclioutcomes are determinant or fixed. Drawing upon the work of Putnam 

and Jones, Donohue et. al . surmise: "when parameters such as these are 

known, the Interaction begins in a less argumentative tone as the 
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Individuals simply exchange positions on the Issues. At later phases of 
interaction, the discussion becomes more heated [argumentative?]."" 
But Ponohue, Dlez, and Stahle do not indicate how these "outcome" 
factors affect communication and argument In terms of types or functions 
of messages. Undoubtedly, a negotiator's knowledge of the issues In 
dispute, the other party's delsred outcomes, the number of alternatives, 
solution rigidity, and relative power Influence her or his argumentative 
choices, but how Is not clear. And Donohue et. al. comments imply that 
more precise definitions of negotiation situations correlate with less 
argumentative Interactions. Possibly, as negotiators know more about 
outcome factors, they narrow their focus, maintain less decision 
latitude, and become more single-minded. In game theoretic research, 
communication seems less Important when outcome matrices are fixed and 
the parties In conflict know the outcome options. If negotiators' 
choices are highly structured, perhaps argumentation plays a less 
critical role In the bargaining process. 

Secondly, Donohue. Dlez, and Stahle identify "rules" as a contextual 
parameter. Rule parameters Include specification of a meeting's 
structure; advance knowledge of time limits; the presence of people 
other than the principal bargainers, in the meeting; the agenda (Issue 
order), and physical features of the meeting (table size, seating 
arrangement). Numerous rules and rule specificity typify formal 
negotiation. Donohue et. al.'s analysis suggests that rules constrain 
argumentative choices. They assert, for example, that "other people In 
the room may affect the extent to which the negotiators become 
argumentative. « Time limits undoubtedly affect the number of 
arguments a negotiator can advance on an Issue. Donohue, Dlez. and 
Stahle do not address specifically how rules affect argument choices or 
kinds of arguments employed. But their discussion does Imply that 
argumentation differs according to the formality of negotiation Most 
of the literature on argumentation In bargaining and negotiation falls 
to recognize this distinction. 

Donohue, Dlez, and Stahle cast "relationship form" as a third factor 
Influencing negotiation Interaction. They dellnlate four relational 
parameters: the nature of the negotiators' relationship with each 
other, the negotiators' previous experiences bargaining with each other, 
the extent to which the negotiators represent others, and the degree to 
which negotiators are on the same side. Donohue and his colleagues do 
not discuss how these relationship factors influence communicative 
choices, except to surmise that parties who have bargained with each 
other frequently will employ different argumentative tactics than 
strangers.** Obviously, bargaining communication is swayed by the 
XKJ 1 !^ 0 " relat1 ™ sh1 P- Other relationship-related factors, such as 
trust and power, affect argumentative decisions. Perhaps Individuals 
with less bargaining power, for example, marshal certain types of 
support for their claims, use particular types of arguments, or target 
their messages at precise (and perhaps limited) goals. Bacharach and 
Lawler, drawing upon Komorita and Checkoff's bargaining theory of 
coalitions, postulate that high-power negotiators (negotiators with more 
power in the bargaining relationship) use equity appeals while 
negotiators with less power make appeals of equality and 
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responsibility. 25 Certainly relationship factors bear upon 
argumentative Interactions In negotiation, but to what extent and with 
what effect remains undetermined. 

While Donohue and his colleagues do not Incorporate power as a 
nllfi 1 ?" 31 £l? tor j nflue ndng negotiation, Seiches and Harral do Include 
power as a "dimension of argument." In addition to power. Reiches and 
Harral contend that risk, compromise, prediction, and situation each 
affect the "argumentative dialectic" of negotiation. "The claims that 
each bargainer can advance are determined by . . . dimensions of 
argument," Reiches and Harral explain, "dimensions that aid critical 
evaluation of any argumentative transaction, but that are especially 
K™2rii. t S h G ° xamination ? f negotiation."^ Relches and Harral 
propose that the five "dimensions" Interact, rather than operate 
unilaterally, to produce argument in negotiation. Ironically their 
discussion emphasizes how the dimensions are distinct while not 
clarifying how they Interact. And the exploratory studies they report 
do not explain prediction or situation (the examined dimensions) In 
terms of argumentation in negotiation. Still, their dimensions of 
Interaction 56 ^ 6 attention as flctors Influencing negotiation 

Reiches and Harral treat power and risk together. They assert that 

JLffi° nS KT r i ^ te r min ^ b * tne relative rewards and costs In a 
situation . help to decide the amount of risk that a negotiator may 
take at a given time."*? Reiches and Harral claim "the powir tha° 

luk Sn^nlL^l^r^^n?/ 0 !! 1s . °PP cnent ' as well as the amount of 
risk an individual is willing to take, can significantly Influence the 
statements spoken across the bargaining table." 26 Regrettably 
Reiches and Harral do not explain how perceptions of power Influence 
^9^;? nn t on ' tne extent to which parties use argument to change 

?2E5?E ? ! f i, P ?TJ B or addresS the issue that a "9uments themselves 
constitute risk-taking In negotiation. 

Compromise represents the third dimension of argument. How this 
affects argument Is unclear. Reiches and Harral observe that a 
" l 9 "" 5 t0 insider alternative proposals distinguishes the process 
r SL? 5 ! 1 Joying that one's disposition to compromise or reach 
ioinTlH^nn% % ar9 r n J" °^°"sly. negotiators who prefer a 
I JtuL *l S te ™ inatin 9 negotiation, or who want to approach 

rather than avoid conflict, will continue to argue. Negotiators 
unwilling to collaborate, cooperate, or compromise may prefer no 

Zrlv* rl° ! Se " le f ment the ^ perceive ""favorably. Miches Snd 

r s treatment of compromise does not enhance knowledge reqardina 
MffS«ST tU We (distr * but **e) bargainers and collaborative 9 
(Integrative) bargainers use argument. 

in „?n i H e L and "2^ al Claim "prediction* is a determinant of argument 

thev Sbmi l0 S; c I h „^fI 9Um ^ te 5 iVe 5 rocess cul-lnatlng In agreement"" 
they submit, i s significantly dependent upon behavioral predictions 
based on the expectations of the participants," suggesting that a 

v a n n r^?r iCti T. and expectations regardino outcome^ and 
behaviors dictate certain argumentative choices. 33 What those choices 
are remains ambiguous. Reiches and Harral also observe that a 
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negotlator uses argument "to increase the accuracy of his predictions 
concerning his opponent's position." 31 Apparently, predictions direct 
arguments and arguments change predictions, which, In turn, generate 
arguments. Arguments do reveal information about a bargainer's position 
along with aiding the determination of the other bargaining party's 
utilities. Prediction may be much more a function of argument rather 
than a determinant of argument in negotiation. 

lastly, Reiches and Harral posutlate that "situational variables" 
affect negotiators' arguments. They note that "the actual verbal 
exchange cannot adequately be analyzed without consideration of the 
context In which It occurs."-" In fact, Reiches and Harral assert 
that situation may be the paramour* determinant of argument, 
Influencing perceptions of power and risk and a bargainer's orientation 
toward compromise. They argue, for example, that the urgency of *he 
Issue Impacts on bargaining power, while never explaining how this 
affects argument. Donohue, Diez, and Stahle provide a more substantive 
analysis of contextual influences, but neither they or Reiches and 
Harral offer a concise discussion of how argumentative choices and 
communication In negotiation vary according to situational factors. 

Still these efforts to identify and explain factors which influence 
argumentation in negotiation, while limited, furnish grounds for 
K n !!n S Jl 9at1 !!\2 nd di scuss1on. Effective negotiators do prepare to 
bargain, and this preparation includes the generation of argumentative 
strategies and tactics appropriate to desired outcomes and reflective of 
55? If 9 °^ at0r I P erce P tion of the bargaining situation and negotiation 
relat onship. Argumentative choices change during the process of 
negotiation as bargainers understand better the influence of rules, the 
pertinent relationships, and the expectations of the other bargainers. 

TYPES OF ARGUMENTS IN NEGOTIATION 

While very little literature exists regarding factors which 

IJ!„„! e I!f e a r9|f nen 5 at1oa 1n negotiation, a number of scholars theorize 

L* k1n 2 s °J tyjpes of ar ? ume nts found In bargaining. The tvDes of 

arguments posited can be organized roughly Into the following grffi 

a Pr raJmen n ts C YZTrlt cau ,r effeCt arguments, power arguments, normative 
li' ?elf-presentation arguments, and bluff arguments. These are 
not distinct categories-much overlap exists in the literature. The 
categories do not encompass every element of "argument type" offered In 

~n^c at ?^ ( H th ? y \ re lT rfGCt pigeon holes) ' Some kinds of 
arguments offered In the literature come from content analytic coding 

schemes, others from abstract discussions of negotiation, and even some 

from traditional argumentation theory. A numbe? of the argument SypeT 

reflect a macro view" of negotiation while others stem from a "micro 

view." Putnam explains the distinction. 

At the micro-level, Interaction sequences determine 
the nature of conflict cycles, manage Information 
exchanges, recast goals and purposes, and structure 
bargaining relationships. At the macro-level, 
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Interaction sequences comprise phases and cycles that 
move bargaining sessions toward an eventual 
resolution. 33 

Finally, some of the argument forms reflect no theoretical grounding 
while others quite clearly do. In other words, not all argument types 
are created equally. These qualifying remarks are not Intended to 

«ti.2J S 5 ft nf J >l °l tt e ! 1te i; ature Proposing kinds of arguments, but 
rather to place the following discussion In proper perspective. 

Preference Arguments. Preference arguments are statements of value. 
They constitute reasons for what negotiators do or do not prefer A 
bargainer may use a preference argument to justify her or his own 

?th! r nnnS Ut ^ e 'EJIIV ° r to change what the other bargainer wants 
(the opponent's utility). Preference arguments appear in the literature 
as value assertions, value arguments. Intrinsic Interest appeals, Ind 
tactical arguments. Axelrod states that -value assertions are those 
assertions whose effect variable is the utility of a participant *® 
A labor union representative who tells management that salary ' 
concessions would decrease worker Incentive and productivity is 

h a H a ?nr n iLr efe I enC ? V U T nt > 1mply1ng that salar y concessions are 
5S™t Mn i ge,nfi J t -. Zec ' weister ™d Druckman's concept of value 
argument refers to -preferential statements which purport to reflect 
r w "f ,le [ *f s P eaker , <s ^r or against the Issue or Idea expressed. -35 
Consequently, when U.S. arms control negotiators tell Soviet 
representatives that they latest Soviet proposal for irjissle reductions 
in Europe favors In Eastern bloc to the disadvantage of NATo' they Trt 
offering preference arguments. 

r„p^?n! PP ? al ° f i " tHnsic ^terest, as articulated by Sawyer and 

argument - They expla1n th1s appeal and 

Intrinsic Interest: You should want to do this, for 
Its direct benefit, which possibly you do not fully 
perceive. "Lower tariffs will permit your people to 
buy Imported goods more cheaply. "36 * H H 

^y»r« t ? n ^2\ flX ! lr0 ^ S Value assert1 °". the appeal of Intrinsic 
anH m ^ "tempts to cha "9e * negotiator's utility. So too, does Walton 
and McKersle's "tactical argument." Tactical arguments Identify 
consequences an opposite negotiator will encounter 7f her or Ms current 

°", rema » ?*» un 5 hanged • Tact <«l arguments attempt to modify an 
opposing negotiator's perceptions of his or her own utilltes 
consequently functioning as a kind of preference argument 

£~rr Ct ffiS"£BtS. Obviously. Walton and McKersle's tactical 
argument hypothesizes about effects. Many preference arquments express 
SltllnL™* r° f causea " d ""fcct. and cause-effect arguments conve^ 
preferences. Cause-effect arguments may Imply preferences or provide 
support for preference arguments. When one bargainer tells anE 

th^.'f^JSrSSSr beCaUSe • • •" " USal supports 
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A number of writers emphasize cause-effect argument In negotiation. 
Axelrod contrasts value assertions with causal assertions, explaining 
that the latter Includes three components: cause, connector, and 
The con . nector " Indicates whether the argument expresses a 

Walcott's "persuasive behaviors" (In Bargaining Process Analysis III 
Include two cause-effect arguments: negative predictions or warnings, 
and positive predict tons. These statements of prediction posit effects 
over which the bargainer has Incomplete control. 39 similarly 
Angelmar and Stern discuss warnings and recornnendatlons. 
,Sf2X ndat1ons and warn1n 9f . they state, predict "pleasant versus 
averslve consequences .. . (whereby) the source does not control the 

J hB Pr !' i1c f ted "T' And as J» rt ° f the" Conference 
<2SfL™ al *s1s system for coding negotiation Interaction, Horley and 
«^K«S 0n Spec1fy P° s <t1ve consequences of proposed outcomes" and 
negative consequences of proposed outcomes." The former Identify 
statements referring to the advantages of accepting some outcome while 

. h nJ?L te w en0 * te "■lf* nts refe «- H "9 to the disadvantaged or accepting 
a particular outcoroe.«l Putnam and Jones modify the BPA II's 

,^ S o a 5 1ve behavior category to Include causal arguments of self-suooort 
o cau^rrpacoS? St /? C ° rP 2 ra K te T °V nin ' R1eke ' and J»nik r s S concept PP on rt 
nlaatut w "S 1n J° * ** em for «nW«9 reasoning in the 
MranlJS " S - , , Pro,,,1 ses and threats may be viewed as cause-effect 
arguments (as well as power arguments). Sawyer and Guetzkow for 
example, articulate an appeal 5f second partFeffects. 

Second party effects (for example, threat of 
force): If you don't do It, I nay do something 
you won't like. 'If you do not lower your 
tariffs, we may have to raise ours.' 43 

npnnM.ff^ 1 ar9 " ments constitute a significant part of argumentation In 
negotiation. Putnam and Jones study of bargaining reciprocity Indicates 

a ra a um p a f?!^ me J t 5 ° CC ? r w1th 9 reater frequency than any other 
argument type." And Axelrod reports that, In foreign policy 

^^"dls^greed^oJe'rless 1 !^ 5 aPPear ^ ofte " ^ ValUe aSSert1ons but 

^erA^uments. Power arguments, particularly when negotiators employ 
threats and promises, overlap with arguments of cause-effect But LJ*r 
VrSSl VolTn " U "- e f fect st "*f"*- Powerlr umente .ttft 

tSSSE a°n n d e tSSfZJOS °" an0t " e ' * a 

The four dimensions of the dependence 
relationship imply four general modes of 
argumentation: arguments that manipulate the other's 
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commitment, arguments that manipulate the opponent's 
perception of Its alternatives, arguments that 
manipulate the opponent's perception of one's own 
commitment, and -■arguments that manipulate the 
opponent's perception of one's own alternatives.* 7 

As Bacliaracli and Lawler's modes of argumentation Indicate, power 
arguments seek to change opposing bargainers' perceptions. Bacharach 
and Lawler offer four examples of power arguments: coalition arguments, 
which attempt to modify the dependence relationship by forming a 
coalition with parties outside the Immediate relationship; 
threat-to-leave arguments, which assert a party's possibility of leaving 
the negotiation situation or bargaining relationship; self-enhancement 
arguments, whereby a party claims to contribute much to the bargaining 
relationship; and priority arguments, through which a bargainer tries to 
manipulate the opponent's perceptions of his or her priorities In order 
to communicate commitments on Issues. 48 

Bacharach and Lawler's examples, while Interesting, only Identify 
overt approaches to changing the bargaining power relationship. 
Arguments also function subtlely to affect perceptions of dependence A 
bargainer s control and dissemination of Information through argument 
can change perceptions and expectations. Arguments directed at the 
bargaining relationship Itself or arguments for a particular barqalnlnq 
approach (e.g., formula-detail, Integrative, distributive) may alter 
negotiator Interdependence. And Bacharach and Lawler rely exclusively 
cm labor-management negotiation for examples. Power arguments may vary, 
in terms of form and function, In international affairs or leaal 
negotiation. a 

No other work in negotiation comes close to Bacharach and Lawler's 
efforts to discuss substantively the issues of power and argumentation 
While power has become a popular negotiation issue of late, particularly 
in the trainers literature (eg., seminar texts), only Bacharach and 
Lawler relate It to argument. 49 Walton and McKersie's tactical 
arguments can function definltionally as power arguments as can Sawyer 
and Guetzkow s second party effects appeals (threat of force). But 
neither Is discussed In terms of bargaining power. Finally, to the 
extent that threats and promises function as arguments, they certainly 
impact on perceptions of dependence. Threats and promises are rarely 
cast as arguments, but the potential to do so exists, qiven the 
extensive literature. 

normative Arguments. Appeals to societal or community standards or 
principles, such as fairness or responsibility, comprise part of the 
bargaining Influence process. Such arguments, Bacharach and Lawler 
contend, involve the application of general rules . . . normative rules 

ri l e ^ nal ».? onu jW 1taHan standards that obstenslbly should be 
upheld by both parties."*** Siwyer and Guetzkow explain that "third 
party effects appeals draw upon norms. Negotiator tells another, 
others want you to do so , and will give their approval," asserting the 
Hn 9 8f *1°a that a particular action is the right or appropriate thing to 
do, »i And positive and negative normative appeals" comprise part of 
Angelmar and Stern's content analysis system for bargaining in 
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marketing. Drawing upon Tedeschi , Schenkler, and Bonoraa's Conflict, 
Power, and Games. Angelmar and Stern explain that "normati ve appea l s are 
messages in which the party indicates that the other party's behavior 
has been or will be In accordance with or In violation of social 
norms, "** 

Bacharach and Lawler Identify three normative arguments relevant to 
bargaining: equality appeals, equity appeals, and responsibility 
appeals. Equality appeals argue for equal payoffs, a s 50-50 split." In 
contrast, an argument of equity favors a distribution of payoffs 
reflective of each party's contribution to the negotiation. An argument 
of responsibility advocates need as the basis for evaluating bargaining 
proposals and determining outcomes. Bacharach and Lawler point out that 
bargainers employ those normative arguments that best serve their 
Interests and support their power position In the negotiation 
relationship. High-power bargainers, for example, may appeal for equity 
while extremely disadvantaged bargainers advocate responsibility 
arguments. DJ * 

Slmilarlly, Zartman and Berman propose five types of justice which 
could appear as normative appeals. Substantive justice refers to 
criteria of self-support. The substance of discussion suggests the 
appropriate settlement, and parties generally view the substantive 
Issues differently, according to their own interests. Procedural 
justice, like Bacharach and Lawler's norm oi equality, supports 
splitting the outcome or sharing the payoff equally. Akin to equity 
appeals, equitable justice refers to the apportionment of payoffs 
according to each party's characteristics, such as power or resources 
Compensatory justice resembles an appeal of responsibility It 
recommends that the weak deserve the most, that outcomes should reflect 
need. Finally, subtractive justice rationalizes the removal of 
possessions from parties in conflict. Zartman and Berman explain that 
since bargainers may want to deny something of worth to another party 
rather than possessing it themselves, substractlve justice can be 
employed as a compromise.^ Like Bacharach and Lawler's normative 
appeals, the use of these five types of justice as arguments will 
reflect a negotiator's self interest. 

Self-Presentation Arguments . A self-presentation argument Is any 
argument 1n support of one^s own position. Consequently, preference 
cause-effect, power, and normative arguments can also exist as arguments 
of self-prese?tation. Arguments are labeled as statements of 

K?™ *K^!l!^ h S ?? r 9 d J n1n 9 Pr ?c ess Analysis II system. Hopmann, 
King, and Walcott define "supporting argument-self" (as opposed to 
supporting argument-other") as: "Actor justifies or provides a general 
argument In favor of actor's own substantive position or presents 
evidence to support position. " b5 The category does not really 
^5SM!f! S °J ^ments Recognizing this. Putnam and Jones 
modify Self-supporting argument" by specifying four types of support: 
statistical, example, analogy, and cause. 56 Putnam and Geist's study 
of argumentation 1n teacher negotiations, while not employing Bargaining 
Process Analysis, further dellnlates arguments of self-presentation 
They assert that "argumentation 1n negotiation consists of written 
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proposals for changes In the current contract and the subsequent 
couterproposals offer*; by both sides. -57 This very limited view of 
argument In negotiation Implies a self-support focus, as does Putnam and 
Gelst s use of categories of claims add reasoning to analyze arguments 
In bargaining. 3 

Self-presentation Is not a particularly Insightful way of 
characterizing argument In negotiation. It provides little information 
about the forms or functions of arguments In bargaining. Portraying 
arguments In terms of preferences, power, or norms encourages more 
precise analysis and discussion about the nature and role of 
argumentation In bargaining, providing direction for contemplating what 
arguments do. 

Bluff Arguments . Like self-presentation arpuments, practically any 
argument In bargaining can be used to bluff'or deceive. Bacharach and 
Lawler explain that "a bluff argument Is an attempt to persuade the 
opponent to act In terms of an Illusory conception of the power 
relationship. ^ Lewlcki denotes four forms of deception which could 
serve as bluff arguments: misrepresentation of one's position to an 
opponent, bluffing (falsely stating intentions to act, Hke false 
threats or promises), falsification of Information, and deception ("a 
collection of arguments are made that lead the opponent to draw an 
Incorrect conclusion or deduction - )." 

No doubt bargainers bluff and deceive. But how can we recognize 
arguments of misrepresentation, falsification, or bluff? Only when 
bargainers admit their Intention to deceive or when arguments are 
verifiable, can we know that bluff arguments occur. Given the 
definitions and descriptions, we can Identify preference, cause-effect, 
normative, and power arguments In negotiation Interaction. Barqalnlna' 
transcripts reveal negotiators appealing to norms of equity, stating 
preferences, arguing negative Implications of alternative outcomes, and 
making threats. Yet any of these arguments could be bluffs, something 
transcript or interaction analysis does not discern. 

By organizing the bargaining and negotiation literature's treatment 
of argument types into arguments of preference, cause-effect. Dower 
norms, self-presentation, and bluff, we can better understand various 
forms arguments In negotiation may take. While this rough 
categorization Is open to both refinement and debate. It Integrates the 
literature as well as suggesting what arguments do. Ultimately this 
latter concern may represent the area of greatest Interest to scholars 
of argumentation and negotiation. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF ARGUMENT IN NEGOTIATION 

In their noteworthy essay on communication and bargaining. Putnam 
and Jones note four functions of communication: the coordination of 
outcomes, the exchange of Information, the expression of strategic 
action, and the Identification of patterns or regularities of 
behavjor .™ In a similar and more detailed vein, SchelUng contends 
that the essence of bargaining Is the communication of Intent, the 
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perception of Intent, the manipulation of expectations about what one 
will accept or refuse, the Issuance of threats, offers, and assurances 

of c uist aln? on S w° at S! ev1d rt e,,ce ° f "Polities, tne c«c a o ' 
rioc^hil 1*ZL what u 0ne can d0 ' the SHrch for compromise and jointly 
desirable exchanges, the creation of sanctions to oforce understandings 
and agreements, genuine efforts to persuade and inform and the creation 
SL~ S , t111ty 5 fr ! endlJnes *. ™tual respect, or rules o etiquette »°" 
Srauraen?" mU ?n C ;h tl0 |: "T? 1n bar 9a1n1ng ™* negotiation, so. too does 
rnntpmnht- ?h th ? bar f a1n1n 9 and negotiation literature, var ous authors 
contemplate the functions of argumentation In negotiation. Either 
directly or Indirectly, the thoughts of negotiation scholars seora 

Sc°h"e IWs'Iub^'" and J °"«V unct1on ' of communka on nd 
Schelllng s substantive conceptualization of bargalnlnq The 

negotiation literature suggests a number of ways In which argument.: 

operate In bargaining. Including the modification of preferences 

payoffs, perceptions, and expectations, the exchange Sf Informftion the 

ssim posft^ 9 of ° utcon,es and ,ssues - and tha "SSiSi/s 

Modification of Preferences . Payoffs, and Perc epHnnc Negotiators use 
arguments to Infl uence other bargaining parties. Barg ainers prefer 

allernffi 5 ' ^ 1SS ".? def1n ^°"*. «"<■ their setflemen P ^ " 
alternatives. Consequently, a negotiator tries to chanqe the other 

nnd 9 ? nn r S r PreferenceS and P er "Pt1°n* of his or herTn barga nlng 
position. Consensus exists on these points. Sawyer and Guetakow c?alm 

o her rty^ha 0 ZKlTTl^l" A ™9°W«°" is'tl pers^a™ 1 
?n?«L5!« ? ! h1s sel f-<"t8»-est Is not what he thought, by provldlno 

Wft%\f^tt^ 

Pe "r as1on ' **** ° b «™. attem^r- d cSl " he eC a h v Iry's 

KRi^trsassssw of possibie outcMes - ° r *• »i- 

ut111 I t f 1 a s ne nr t Ih at0 !; , ? P ref ? rences change, so. too. do her or his 
m^llf '« or the Values placed on various outcomes. Arguments to 
modify preference attempt to alter soluMon utility zlnZn surmises 

Es "o5 t0 .^ an9 f the fining parties "evaluation of their 
-dVSfoTtn^ 

on"" t owrp t avo e f r ?s a or V ^ taCt,CS> T h a * K K & ge 

one s own payoffs or the opponent's estimates of th«i fn£ nn cc<M„ 

outcomes and attempt to change the opponent" J^StftJf ^lul 

1T1 s f a "Zl lll^TT rb r r« s •»««-!k"m. own 

*Zu\ll 5 u Persuas1 °n» Snyder and Dleslng argue. "also includes 
trying to change the adversary's estimates of how oneself ^edicts th. 
nature of outcomes and values them. "68 oneseir predicts the 
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Viewed broadly, arguments to change preferences, utilities, and 
payoffs Intend to change perceptions. Reiches and Harral note that 
arguments affect perceptions of outcomes. 69 Zarjman discusses how 
persuasion manipulates negotiators' perceptions.'" Given the 
centrallty of power In their theory of bargaining, Bacharach and Lawler 
a lege that arguments establish or change "the opponent's perception of 

ei a e iu P a°??„ r „ rel H O tl0R f P J JV° relates ar 3 ument ' t0 "peciatlons and 
evaluation. He maintains that persuasive communication changes the 
K s expectations regarding probable outcomes, alters the manner 
In which alternatives are evaluated, and reveals new outcomes." 
Rleke and Slllars also recognize this principle function of 
ZT r t n tZ l0n 1n negotiation. "Arguments are advanced," they write, "to 
modify the opponents concept of acceptable settlement."" Perception 

negotiation! 1 " m the P aramount aoal of argumentation In 

^InT^ 0 " ^ chan 1 e - Arguments In negotiation provide Information and 

In Ll^T 1 ° n ; < Putna ? cla1ms that " 1n »*««on to questions and 
answers. Information exchange Is managed through the use of 

noT^?; Zartman and Herman's analysis of the "detail phase" of 
negotiation suggests that arguments can convey Information about values 
fh^..5°^I? , ? ,,entS and Send s1gnals tl,rou 9" wording." Bargainers learn 
about their counterparts and the negotiation situation, to varying 
degrees, through argument. Negotiators "realize that they have onlv an 

^t'hefoa"? a'uenJ'nn^'tr 6 a h n0t ^ r ' S P^™"^ ' " >*el rod^ rv s", 
5? y attention to the other's arguments for several reasons 

™S , ft Gulliver articulates a processual model of 
«S« at< n Jt wn1ch "-mentation and persuasion promote information 
exchange and earning. Yet he notes that argument (and argued maS 

SSHtf ^■JS* °! 1n ? arly phaS6S of " e 9°t1a«°n while clawing ' 
positions in later stages. And Gulliver notes that providing 

iSSSJ ° n ll 3 aoubl e-e<iged sword, for as a bargainer gives 
KrKX.# * argUment She ° r h6 *** alS ° beCOme more ""eptlble 

Sf£^?I, I>> !! B> >i nd ""too^es. In conjunction with providing 

specific situations. Communication focusing on this attribute " 

Arguments also define the Issues of negotiation. Bacharach and 
d2 ^ er f c °ntend that argumentation is "a means of negotiation the 
definition of Issues." They discern that bargaining Issues can be 
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defined specincally or broadly, separately or as part of a group, and 
Integratlvely or In a distributive fashion. Arguments address the 
definitional options and the subsequent choices Influence the nature of 
argument In the negotiation. 75 

Finally, arguments shape outcomes via the obvious: they provide 
support for positions, offers, and counteroffers. Rleke and Slllars 
write that argument In bargaining Is characterized by frequent 
statement of offers for settlement accompanied by arguments In support 

il I L , Y *?2 C i araC 5 and Law1er P° 1nt out th af "argumentation 
is a means of justifying offers and counteroffers." 8 " Putnam and 
Gel st join the chorus. "Arguments form the basis for modifying the 
Lbargalnlng] proposal," they proffer, explaining that "proposals are 
reshaped throughout the process of argumentation and the presentation of 
new proposals; these steps are circular and feed Into one another." 8 ? 

Underscorin g Firmness and C ommitment. Bargainers use arguments to 
conimunlcate positions of firmness and degrees of commitment. While 
negotiators need to listen actively and give serlouTco^slderatlo^ 
the arguments. Interests, and position of their counterparts, they will 
be more flexible on some Issues than others. Contrary to a popularized 
myth, everything Is negotiable. Although rigidity of preneootlatlon 
positions often Inhibits the bargaining process, VgotlatoPs Sill 

? tl,e bar ? a1nin 9 Process, Items or Issues upon which 
™* P E tl0R f1rm ' , 61ven a bar 9 a *ner's Interests, some points 

rl^nl tT^t^ acc ?w? d ;ted. As Fisher remarks, "an openness to 
reason combined with a principled refusal to yield to blackmail can 
change the game. f] Arguments Identify points of flmness.^h le 

T a i nt 5 < 5 <n9 !? or j enta t1on of c f1rm flexibility.^' Jervls 
puslts that In International affairs, an adversary's perception of a 
bargainer s commitment of firmness Increases the likelihood of a 
peaceful solution.™ Snyder and Dleslng assert that persuasive 

Slna tC nSc e 8J h V^ ed1b1 II ty ? f 3 negotiator's firmness without 
changing the payoffs. 00 And commitments, even conveyed through 
contentious behavior such as pervasive arguments (like threats) can 

LXM" " 9 ? i J hin . a 5 1nte 9rat1ve perspective 5 Sne ele.ne nt of 
explicit problem solving/ Prultt contends, "Is to signal a firm 
commitment to one's basic Interests." 0 ' 

Argumentation and Competiti ve Bargaining . In terms of the relevant 
literature, arguments serve to alter perceptions and preferences 

information shape Issues and solutions, and P emphaSl« ireas of 
* Some scnolars su 99Mt a few other functions as well, most 
noteably that arguments foster distributive negotiation. Prultt claims 

E^ SUaSl !;? ^9T nts / e1nforce a ^str1but1ve s -compet1t1ve, 
zero-sum, or fixed pie-orientation to bargaining. 88 Rib and Slllars 
agree. Drawing upon Donohue's negotiation rules, Rleke and Slllars 
conclude that "cooperation does not seem to be a mark of argumentation 
In negotiation- and "successful negotiation does iSt reveal a 

SS22r a J! W ! Sp1r1 h !; Pru1tt ' R1eke ' and S111ars ^e wrong. 
Arguments In negotiation are not Inherently competitive or 
distributive. Arguments can promote Integrative probl em-sol vlnq 
collaboration and cooperation. Within an Integrative frame, arguments 
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support Joint preferences and mutually beneficial outcomes. Certainly 
negotiators nay argue competitively, but such behavior reflects their 
Interests and a distributive bias rather than the arguments themselves. 

ISSUES TO CONSIDER 

While some work has been done addressing factors which Influence 
^ZUcoc ° n 1n negotiation, kinds of arguments In bargaining, and what 
» theorv'^rrp^^H 1 " ne 9°"" 10 ". «ny Issues await consideration 
as theory and research advance. These issues can be framed as questions. 

Does Argumentation Differ Depending Upon Bargaining Or ientation? The 
negotiation literature distinguishes frequently between distributive and 
Integrative approaches to bargaining. DIstrlbLtlvTbargalnlng Implies a 
win-lose orientation, a clearly adversarial bargaining relationship 
self-interest, competitive behaviors, and a zero-sum or fixed pie 
SIS 1 ;, D str,but i v ? f tact1 « Include extreme initial position!, 
guarded disclosure of Information (perhaps deception), and a small 

S w1n e w1n Sn oH P t n; a H I n Ce9rat1 1 V ? Wnlng displays a problem-solving or 
win-win orientation, a collaborative bargaining relationship mutual 
Interest cooperative behaviors, and an expandable resource or payoff 
S^HnI aC ?5% lnC, M dB the 1dent1f1ca «° n °f goals and Inierescs! a 
benefit. ,nfonnat1on . and analysis of alternatives In terms of joint 

The analysis of argumentation In negotiation needs to consider the 
2a^ e ™^ bet r en u d1st r 1butive and Integrative bargaining. Arguments 
w^E tn?« !!? t0 , the ° r entat1 °n- Bluff arguments are l^onsls^c 
w th Integrative bargaining while power appeals suc h as coalition and 
threat-to-leave arguments reflect Distributive nlgStlJtiSS? none of the 
current Iterature compares and contrasts argumentation across 

hrrna^^" 5 - Even Ppu1 5 t ' one of tne lMd1n 9 theorists on integrative 
bargaining, sees persuasive argument as a distributive behavior? 

L™ P?" ^ ment * tion Varv A c cording t o th P HeontiaHnn 

S?Im ? Cent Cla,mS of Pu ^ ldl " a 8tf Ue,st and Woraack and Lawson 
negotiation Is not AH argument fleld.90 Ratn negot1at1on occur"*,. 

? an „™°; dl " ep " ,t f1e | dS ° r arenas, such as International affair " 
labor-management, law, sales, an d Interpersonal relationships Scholars 
r™S Z V he differences between these arenas when d bussing 
barnaln^ ? 1n ne 9°"" f ™- Argumentation In labor-management 
bargaining, for example, seems much more overt or explicit than 
argumentation m international negotiation. International neodtlaHn,, 

oTle^al n° e on mr L m P " bl?c ar » '"an collecllve^, ft 
or legal negotiations. Deceptive or bluff arguments may occur more 

auUe d7f^PnH ha f l3W - And tne Sanw ty P" of argumen^s°ma C y r operlte 
quite differently from arena to arena, p 

arenl^ SuHura? f 1nn,r ntatl0n , 1" bw »Mng Spends on the negotiation 
arena, cultural Influences and degree of formality varv from nn P »~>.» 

nte e'sr-U ,h 1nth r "Tk"' ^ '™^-» ttat^JSrti n ' 

interest is the only real basis of solid aqreement Tin 1ntprnaMnn;,i 
diplomatic negotiation], not argument, or pe^uasC bul^ncurrent 
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fcatt™! cry^^rc^rcl'Ie^^ 16 ^"' 31 "fining In 
various bargaining arenas pro! id<» a r„^f\ han P ersu asive.92 V 
comparative and COVERS ottlR™'" 85 f ° r the 

^^oluTlon -SS^^ 

arbitration. Mediations and arbUraH° 1Ve , d , through ™d1at?on ST 
arguments but does not rel^e'her^oncSu^Jn ad ? ress how ™diatgrs 9 U se 

^f*^^ scholars say they are while 

persuasion. Threats are Solid t. lit? ° f ^"mentation an d 

they along with promises! Te IrouahK ^ UenC ? and 9 ain inherence but 

relevance of discourse analysis i„ !?' and i "ahle's discussion of ?! 
negotiation suggests that nufc^ the studv of argumentation ?„ 
negotiation (aTC'wS d?"?!^"^ ar9Uments ma * S ^ "act n 
-oestions cue argument "ltt^2S?Z$£ ^ 

wff^ 9 ^^ To 
effort cla » 1cal . conLmXaryTIr^S^^ 

nation 4 Cft ■S^ t *Wi^SM W -- ^ 

in negotiation in various b^n' *" hi S"' V^T'" 

y Mwses. And Gale suggests that 
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^^.Sfi^rPirr-r t0 resolution 
conflict resolution In terms of \hf Ih 6 refo !™latton of the theory of 
been developed In jur1spru™e„?l a ^ \ r^ °? ? f a Mentation as 1? nas 
Perel ma n]/ G ale wJitM^rtiS'Jh^Jfilf? ^9; . Toulnln and 
the development of Interna^'lVi™- ■ ■ ■ »» 

argument™ In n f |g r ot f 1a°?1on Xha a U nd t1 ^ r T f e ? UeSt1ons asked "bout 
type and argument fiction found Z ll 1nfluenc1 "9 factor, argument 
a myriad of areas of fS5y??yf ** 1n the "Nation 1 iterature suggest 

A FINAL THOUGHT , 

J^S^ P-lalm that 

argumentation and neaotlatlil W relevant to the study of 
offered some tenta Uv'e *S '11 *T AT rt * nt options and 

Eru^H 911 ' 51 ?' ex ^nat?onTand dl Jus Ion*" tnT™^ '"Urates, 
erudition relating to arqumentat?n„ .IV St !" neeos to »e done 

? e ! , l ny 1 d1fferent d1 °ectCs The n C «ln n ic 9 a „„ t1 ° n / 0,nes f ™ «d goes 
fields have contributed little t« *h-^ t1on and argumentation 
Situational and contextual Influent ST™* of knowledge 
the types of arguments in bargaining Z ^ 9Ume "tat1on in negot atlon, 
values, and cause, and what Tallnl a ? d J he related ^sues of power 
areas of Investigation Vr 2b , 1" b «;9?lnlng do seem natSSl * 
prevalent In soclptu il t *;9 uraent *tion scholars, with rtmfiiZ* 

Influence processes thaS oclur wUhlM?? ° f negot ,at1on «nd the 
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PATTERNS OF ARGUMENTATION IN HIGH AND LOW 
CONSENSUS DISCUSSIONS 

Roger C. Pace 
Texas ASM University 



The goal of the present research was to identify and 
describe patterns of argumentation which differentiated between 
high and low consensus group discussions. A descriptive 
analysis of ten group discussions revealed three different 
patterns of argumentation which distinguished groups reaching 
unanimous or near unanimous agreement from groups which did 
not. This paper will explain the rationale behind the 
investigation, detail the methodology, and report the results 
and implications of the analysis. 



Ra t iona le 



In recent years several small group and rhetorical 
scholars haved examined the role of argumentation in the 
process of group discussion. 1 Although past studies have 
varied in goal and method, each has validated two basic 
assumptions concerning small group communication. First, 
previous studies have indicated that group discussions are 
inherently rhetorical. As members of a group discuss ideas or 
problems, disagreement inevitably occurs. Since agreement, at 
least in a minimal amount, is necessary for a group to progress 
towards a final decision, disagreement creates a need or 
exigence for resolution. 2 Groups can resolve the 
disagreement in a variety of nonr he torical ways. For example, 
groups can coerce dissident members into submission, 
compromise, or simply avoid the d isagreemen t . 3 Many 
disagreements, however, can be, and often are. resolved through 
rhetorical strategies. Gouran writes: "Frequently the only 
way of achieving acceptable closure on the question a 
decision-making group confronts is through one or more 
participants persuasive skills."* 

Second, previous studies have demonstrated that 
argumentation is an important rhetorical strategy often 
employed by decision-making groups. Enos writes, "Many groups 
come into existence expressly for the purpose of argument, 
since resolution via argument will enable n collective sense of 
rationality to be nr t i cul a ted . "5 

Previous data-based research efforts have identified a 
variety of forms or characteristics of group argument. Black, 
for instance, ohserved groups using both ehthymemes and 
examples as forms of argument. o He qualitatively linked 
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Focus of Analysis. Although the analysis was a grounded 
attempt to discover similarities and differences in group 
nrgument, some theoretical direction was necessary to provide 
parameters to the investigation. Two general areas of focus, 
relating to 0 Keefe's distinction between "making an argument" 
and having an argument" were employed. * 5 For each of the 
areas of focus, a series of critical questions — used as 
guidelines for the grounded observation— were formulated. One 
area of focus centered on mutual advocacy. Mutual advocacy was 
defined as two or more members jointly constructing an argument 
in support of a particular claim. 16 Critical questions 
included: Which members participated in constructing the 
argument? Which members supplied which partfi of the argument? 
Uow did the configuration of the mutual advocacy differ from 
previous claims? What issue or issues were in dispute? Was 
the mutually constructed argument a counter-argument? Which 
members were left out of the mutual advocacy? The other area 
of focus centered on "interactive argument." Interactive 
argument, or "having a n argument" in O'Keefe's terms, was 
defined as two or more members of the group exchanging claims 
and counter-claims over a single disputed issue. The critical 
questions included: What types of issues generated argument? 
Which members of the group offered refutation and 
counter-argument? Did the original advocate respond to the 
counter-claim? Old other group members support either the 
original claim or the counter-claim? 

Grounded Observation. The procedures for consistent and 
thorough observation were adapted from descriptive techniques 
outlined by Scheflen and Hirokawa and Pace.l 7 First, one 
transcript was randomly selected and the analysis commenced 
with the first episode. The transcript was rend and reread 
several times before any written observations were made. Once 
the researcher was familiar with the transcript, observation of 
argumentation patterns commenced with mutual advocacy and each 
of the critical questions was asked and answered for the first 
episode Once all of the questions for mutual advocacy were 
answered, the analysis proceeded with the second focus, inter- 
active argument. When all of the questions for each of the 
focuses were answered for the first episode, the procedure was 
repeated for the second episode. When all of the episodes in 
one transcript were analyzed, the next transcript was selected 
randomly and the procedures repeated. The analysis continued 
until all 197 episodes contained in the ten transcripts were 
analyzed for both mutual advocacy and interactive argument. 

Next, the recorded observation from groups within the 
two cells, HC and LC, were compared to discover consistent 
similarities. The comparison was performed by contrasting 
the recorded observation of one group against the recorded 
observations of all other groups in the cell. Observed 
argument patterns which occured in all of the groups within the 
cell were recorded on a composite list of similarities. This 
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list then became the basis for the second level of 

analysis comparison between cells. Each itpm on the i>f. list 

was compared against all of the items on the LC list. Auy item 
on the IIC list which appeared to be similar to an item on the 
LC list was removed. When the analysis of the items on the IIC 
list was finished, the procedure was reversed for each item on 
the LC list. Again, similar items were removed. All remaining 
items on the lists constituted the observed differences between 
t he two cells . 

Resul ts 

Three patterns of argumentation were observed which 
appeared to differentiate between HC and LC discussions. 1) 
Low consensus groups formed fixed patterns of mutual advocacy 
which extended across unrelated issues or topics . High 
consensus groups engaged in mutual advocacy, but the members 
involved changed from issue to issue. 2) High consensus groups 
engaged in mutual advocacy when no disagreement was present. 
Low consensus groups did not. 3) Members of high consensus 
groups frequently reversed their position on an issue within a 
single episode. Members of low consensus groups rarely changed 
an argumentative stance which they had advocated within a 
single episode. 

Fixed Pattern 

Each of the low consensus groups developed informal 
coalitions which engaged in mutual advocacy or mutual 
counter-advocacy over a series of different issues. For 
example, one member would state a claim and a second member 
would support the claim with an example. Still another member 
would rephrase the claim and add another example in support of 
the position. In this manner, two or more members of the group 
jointly constructed the argument or counter-argument. Members 
C&D of group LCI, for instance, joined in mutual 
counter-advocacy over the issue of increased security guards to 
deter fans. 

A: I think if you just throw a couple of guys down 
there with billy clubs, policemen, they would do 
the job just fine. 

C: You'd need a lot. 

A: You wouldn't need a lot. 

D : Yeah , you would . 

A: Just twenty would do i 

C: They had twenty down th. i and that didn't stop 

them in other games. 
A: Did they do anything? No! 

C: There are so many people that go down there it's 
kind of tough, to just start whacking . . . 

D: What happens, is that you have the leaders, then 
you have this little pack behind them and most 
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people are usually hidden, behind other people, 
and they don't really care, you know. I mean, 
they re messed up and they don 1 1 think. They 
are like, you know, I don't think that more 
security would help. 

This pattern of C-D advocacy extended across such unre- 
lated issues as the price of current football tickets, the use 
of dogs as a deterrent, heavy fines for violators, and the use 
of electricity to prevent students from touching Lhe goalposts 



At Another suggestion is to put an electric 

current through the posts, 
C: (laughs). 
D: How high? 
A : I don 1 1 know. 
Cs A couple of thousand watts? 

A: I think two to four hundred would be enough 
D: Would that be expensive? 

A: Are you kidding. No, you plug in anything and 
its like that much volts. A dryer uses that 
many volts. You can have it rigged out easily 
that no current is strong until the person makes 
ground contact, you know, then, during only that 
instant, electricity would be drawn. Like it 
won't be a capable circuit and the human body 
will provide that. 

D: I think it's a little violent, though. 

C: Well, if you put a warning up there, and they 
touch it, it's their fault. 

A: Yeah like test it, "Oil," then they go away. 

There s nothing they can do about it, you know. 

C: That will probably cause a lot of controversy, 
though. * 

D: Yeah, that would be very controversial. 

C: They'll start destroying something else. 

D: You'd find people with, like, huge blankets 
wrapped around the pole, you know, to protect 
themselves. Then they would rip it down. 



High consensus groups, however, rarely repeated argumenta- 
tion patterns across different issues. Members engaged in 
mutual advocacy and counter-advocacy, but coalitions were con- 
fined to specific issues. IIC2 « for example, showed a very con- 
sistent pattern of advocacy when dealing with the issue of in- 
creased police personnel to deter students. Member C advocated 
Lhe use ot additional police officers three different times 
during the discussion. Each time, members A fi B engaged in 
mutual counter-advocacy. 

C: It's got to be some kind of force, I think. 

Just to scare them away. At least at first. 
A: To increase security? 
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C: Yeah. 

B: To have them with billy clubs, and shields and 

masks, the swat team? 
C: Until they get used to them, until the students 

get used to the idea that they are not supposed 

to be there, you know what I mean? 
D: Yeah. 

C: Just for the first few games . . . 
A: That will take away from the football expe- 
rience, don't you think? 
C: But something has to be done. 
B: It's dangerous. 



The pattern, however, did not hold for other topics. Member A 
engaged in mutual advocacy with C many times throughout the 
discussion. For example, A and C attempted to persuade B that 
more publicity concerning the problem was necessary. 

C: I think if a lot of the players came out and 

said something, maybe that would stop it, more. 
See, I didn't even hear any of that. 

A: Maybe they did and we didn't hear about it, 
so they should start more, ah, advertising. 

C: Yeah. 

A: More publicity about it. 
C: Yeah. 

A: That would be a good thing. Tell them, you 
know, give people the facts. People don't 
know that people are getting hurt. They leave, 
Lhey only hear about it the next day. 



Argument Without Disagreement 



Members in HC discussions frequently engaged j n mutual 
advocacy even when no counter-argument3 were presented. One 
member would introduce a claim and a second or third member 
would supply an example or additional claim in support of Lhe 
original argument. For example, group IIC2, argued that the 
problem was temporary and that no action ought to be taken. 

A: I don't think it's a problem. 

B: Maybe our solution is just to leave it alone. 
B: Yeah. 

A: Let it go as it is. 

C: I doubt they'll rip them down every game, 
anyway . 

B: Alabama, West Virginia, Notre Dame. That was 
good, the Alabama game. How many games, did 
we tear them down? Three games? 

C: Yeah. 

B: That's it . . . 

C: Well, we should just leave it alone. 
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Change of Position 



Members of HC discussions often changed their position, or 
argumentative stance, within a single episode. Frequently, 
these members argued against claims whicJi they, themselves, had 
originally initiated. For example, He,aber C of group HC5 
advocated the use of heavy fines to deter students from 
entering the football field. Later in the episode, however, he 
reversed his position and argued against the idea. 



C: Fine then. Someone, you know, will learn from 

that, probably. 
A: No. 

B: Cause money really isn't anything. 
A: Daddy will pay for it. 
C: Yeah? 

B: You gotta show to everybody what you're doing 
to them, how you are punishing the people who 
are doing it. Because you might punish one 
person or two or three, but then the next time 
out of 34,000 students here, you know, who was 
fined? We don't care! 

A: Yeah. 

B: We'll go out for revenge. They fine them now 
and he'll go out and do it again because they 
fined hira. They always find any excuse to do 
it. 

A: I know, I think . . . 
B: Like a vicious circle. 

C: Even fines wouldn't solve it, cause all the 

people still speed and you get fined for that. 
They never stop anyone. 

A: That's true. 

C: A lot of people can afford it and don't care. 

Like he said, paying that much to get into the 

game, what's another . . . 
A: Yeah. 

C: Especially the people that drove in, motor homes. 



Members of low consensus groups, by contrast, rarely 
changed position within an episode. Most frequently, advocates 
in low consensus groups repeated their stance when other 
members of the group disagreed. Often this occured several 
times in one episode. For example, Member B of LC2 repeated 
the claim, that guard dogs would solve the problem, three 
different times in a single episode. 

B: I thought of a good solution that they use at 
other colleges, is that they get, like Dober- 
man pinschers . . . 

A: I don't . . . 

C: Oh, wow. 

B: and put them around. The reason it works is that 
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nobody is necessarily going to jump down to a 
dog, whereas when you see all those officers 
down there, they are not going to do anything to 
you . 

A: A lot of those people are a little inebriated at 

those games , and uli . . . 
B: I still don't think that if there's vicious dogs, 

I mean, I don't know anyone who isn't afraid of 

a Doberraan pinscher. 
A: Well, that's true. It would get a little 

violent, couldn't it? 
B: Yeah, I just don't, I just think that if 

they try, don't think people are going to . . . 
C: I think it will stop them before they do 

anything. 

B: I mean, I just think it would stop people 

from even considering it. 
A: From even considering it in the first place? 
B: Because, for all you know, these dogs are 

trained to rip you apart. 

Discussion 

The observed results suggested some interesting 
differences between HC and LC discussions. Not only did the 
analysis reveal different patterns of argument, but the results 
also suggested that argument functioned differently for high 
and low consensus groups. Argument in LC discussions appeared 
to function as indicators for emerging coalitions. Croups used 
in the study were zero-history groups and members had little, 
if any, opportunity to form factions or allegiances before the 
discussion. The results suggested that the factions which did 
develop during the interaction, communicated their affiliations 
through the use of mutual advocacy. Over several issues, two 
or more members began to sense that they shared common views on 
the problem or interpretation of facts and opinions. This 
developing bond began to manifest itself in and be communicated 
through a pattern of support and coun tersupport . Argument 
functioned not as a rhetorical strategy, but as a marker for 
disagreement, defining emerging coalitions and identifying who 
was on what side of an issue. 

Argument in HC discussions, by contrast, functioned to 
reinforce developing consensus. Members signaled support for 
and acceptance of an idea by engaging in mutual advocacy even 
when disagreement w*s not present. Group members were able to 
articulate a collective rationale for the decision and at the 
same time signal each other that consensus was beginning to 
develop . 

In addition, arguments in HC discussions were used to 
persuade group members to a point of view. Members in HC 
discussions who originally disagreed with a particular 
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suggestion were able to freely rejoin the rest of the group and 
argue for the solution. In this manner, HC groups made use of 
the traditional function of argument, persuasion, to facilitate 
consensus development. 

In summary, the present study sought to identify patterns 
of argument which differentiated high and low consensus 
discussions. Three such patterns were described. The present 
study was, admittedly, only a beginning. However, the results 
were an initial step in establishing a link between the way in 
which group members formulate, advocate, and refute arguments, 
and the outcome of the discussion. Establishing such a 
relationship would not only add insights into the uses of 
argument in a non-public setting, but also greatly explicate 
the process of consensus formation. 
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THE EFFECTS OF EVIDENCE ON THE PERCEIVED OUTCOME 
IN SUPER I OR- SUBORDINATE DECISION- MAKING SITUATIONS 



Kay Neal 

University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 



Contemporary communication theorists generally accept the 
thesis that well documented evidential support enhances the 
persuasiveness of messages. Quantitative studies, however, 
lead some researchers to question whether evidence has any 
value in enhancing a message's persuasive effect. After 
reviewing the available quantitative research in 1964, Richard 
Gregg concluded, "The audience reaction to an argument may have 
little or nothing to do with whether the argument includes 
fully documented or completely undocumented evidence, relevant 
or irrelevant evidence, or any evidence at all." The five 
major studies examined by Gregg, however, were based upon the 
short public speech on a "current events 1 topic. This type of 
conceptualization of persuasive endeavors has characterized 
m uz i? f t ^ e c l uantit a ti ve work in persuasion, as well as much 
thinking in the field of speech communication. 

Research on the stability of decisions offers an 
alternative conceptualization that is, in many ways, more 
typical of persuasive interpersonal situations encountered in 
one's everyday activities. Basically, this paradigm focuses 
upon the factors involved in destabilizing an already 
announced decision. If one's employer, for instance, announces 
a policy designed to increase efficiency in one's work schedule, 
what factors are likely to be effective in enabling one to 
change that decision? The traditional paradigm would treat 
this situation as an occasion for a persuasive attempt, either 
oral or written. The alternative paradigm would focus on what 
appears to be more basic considerations. What is the status 
relationships between the persuader and the persuadee? what 
effect does the sex of one have vis a vis the sex of the other? 
Is the decision made by an individuaT oT~by a committee? 

One well established principle in social psychology 
advanced by Asch suggests another factor that might be promi- 
nent m affecting the stability of interpersonal decisions. 
Asch has suggested that individuals will use all available 
information in making a decision. Bradac, Sandell, and Wenner 
further emphasize that a rational model of behavior assumes 
that persons will seek facts and opinions from competent 
sources and that such data will compel a choice. One might 
infer, then, that the addition of information to decision- 
making situations in an organization may well affect the 
perceived stability 0 f that situation. Drawing upon the 
traditional thesis of speech communication mentioned at the 



outset, one might theorize that a business situation, in which 
the persuader wishes the decision overturned, ought to be 
perceived as less stable if sound evidence is available than 
the same situation in which evidence is not available. If 
evidence affects the perceptions of decision stability, it 
would appear inappropriate to measure the net persuasive 
effects of various quantities and qualities of evidential 
support added to messages. It would suggest, instead, that 
one needs to utilize the framework of an interpersonal 
decision-making situation to measure the extent to which 
persuadees perceive the stability of a decision based upon 
the quantity of information. This may be a more accurate 
means of assessing the evidential effect. Hample provides 
further support for this idea when he writes, 

The challenge is to test evidence in the way it is 
usually viewed, instead of treating the debater's 
quotation as the prototype. It is not enough to 
merely know how much evidence appears. The 
researcher also needs to estimate the probative 
power of the evidence in order to test the 
traditional.view of evidenced importance to 
persuasion. 

The primary purpose of this study is to discover if 
evidence affects the perceived stability of decisions as 
measured by the instrument called "Decisions." Secondarily 
the study attempts to discover whether there are differential 
effects on the stability of decisions depending upon the sex 
of the persuader and persuadee in superior-subordinate decision- 
making situations. 

Background and Statement of the Problem 

As stated previously, the contention that both quantity 
and ouality of evidential support will enhance the perceived 
persuasiveness of messages is widely accented by theorists of 
argumentation and persuasion. Several empirical studies 
designed to test that thesis provide only minimal support, 
however, while other sutdies conclude that evidence has no 
perceived influence in persuasive messages. Because of such 
conflicting results, there have been a number of hypotheses 
advanced to explain the lack of support discovered for the 
thesis, but comparatively little research has been conducted 
to support any of these hypotheses. Therefore, before offering 
explanations for the negative results, it is necessary to 
conduct research designed to discover the conditions under 
which evidence does or does not operate to produce differential 
receiver effects. . 

The instrument called "Decisions" suggests one way of 
testing a potential evidential effect; namely, whether evidence 
affects the perceived stability of interpersonal decisions. 
The Decisions" instrument was validated as an effective 
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Y*i«£ £ °r determinin 8 changes in perceived stability of 
?« Al^ n At P -*° r ? esearch - The instrument also appears 
iLtill Wlt £ s i tuations which » compared to situations 

«2o i«7?5* Sn ? rtp formal speeches on current events topics, 
Zlirl f.f E ely m ° rC ^Pical of everyday kinds of decisions 
trie « n^.on ny i? e0ple c °n*™nted. If Asch's theory is 
decision P V s ? 311 available information in making a 

decision, than a decision-making situation between two 
individuals within an organization may well be the most 

P riate framework for testing the impact of evidence. 
Rogers and Rogers provide the rationale. 

Information represents a reduction in uncertainty. 
An organization is constantly trying to gain informa- 
tion from its environament about the likelihood that 
some event might happen and thus reduce its uncer- 
tainty For example, a business firm has a market 
research department to measure changes in its 
«n S in?!??l Ukely bu ? ing beha vior. An army unit has 
nnJ?£? Ui p nce section in order to lemrn as much as 
Eon A* C abou V he likely actions of the enemy. These 
boundary-spanning mechanisms allow the organization 
to gain information about certain alternatives, and 
thus, reduce its uncertainty. 

nPrr J^n fr e i^ CnC ! studi " examined in this paper's review of 
pertinent literature confine themselves to investigating the 

sn^kin 0 ° f ^ V1 f? nCe a ? " relatCS to a Persuasive pSbHc 
speaking situation In the previous research, the evidence 
was merely plugged in throughout the oral presentation to 
lend support to assertions. Therefore, all of -he previous 

no? C be S ^l!?ir e n? " nke V° ^ pubUc *P eakin « foruS and may 
not be applicable to other given situations. As William 
Dresser suggests, people may view public speeches as a 
performance rather than a 7 source of information to use in 
j;ih???i de ^ ion -? aking - Thus, a study on the perceived 
stability of decisions attributed to the addition of evidence 
in an everyday decision-making situation within an organization 
may reveal significantly different results. 

With this concept in mind, the following research 
questions were formulated. b 

1. Is there a difference in the perceived stability 
of a decision in superior-subordinate decision- 
making situations in which no formal evidence 
appeared and those same situations to which fact 
evidence has been added and to which opinion 
evidence has been added? 

2. Will the perceived stability of the decision durinc 
a persuasive attempt in a superior-subordinate 
decision-making situation vary significantly with 
the sex of the persuader? 
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3. Will the perceived stability of the decision during 
a persuasive attempt in a superior-subordinate vary 
significantly with the sex of the persuadee? 

4. Will there be a significantly interaction between 
the addition of evidence and the sex of the persuader 
during a persuasive attempt in a superior-subordinate 
decision-making situation? 

5. Will there be a significant interaction between the 
addition of evidence and the sex of the persuadee 
during a persuasive attempt in a superior -subordinate 
decision-making situation? 

6. Will there be a significant interaction between the sex 
of the persuader and the sex of the persuadee during a 
persuasive attempt in a superior-subordinate decision- 
making situation? 

7. Will there be a significant interaction between the 
addition of evidence, the sex of the persuader, and 
the sex of the persuadee during a persuasive attempt 
in a superior-subordinate decision-making situation? 

Before proceeding any further, there are a number of terms 
crucial to the study that need to be defined. 

j^idence- -"Factual statements originating from a source 
other than the speaker and/or opinions of persons, other 
than the speaker that are offered in support of the 
speaker's claims. ,,/a 

Factual Evidence - -"Independently verifiable information 
about a phenomenon, e.g., an occurrence, existence, 
classification, or characteristic of something." 

Opinion Evidcnce --"A conclusion formed bv an expert or lay 
witness concerning that phenomenon which' is arrived at 
through a process of reasoning." 

Superior-Subordinate Decision-Making Situations—Operational- 
ly defined by 10 descriptive examples which were utilized 
in this study. The 10 examples used in this study are 
presented in Appendix A. 



Review of Pertinent Literature 



Two kinds of literature seem most relevant to the purpose 
of this study: (1) experimental studies concerning the effect 
of evidence upon audience attitudes, (2) experimental studies 
concerning the effect of additional information in decision- 
making situations. Although the studies reviewed are not an 
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" h ' u f f ive the "St seems fairly representative of the 

type of work done in this field. 

Cathcart 10 and Bettinghaus 11 conducted" the only studies 
to produce statistically significant results favoring the 
cha C n« °%? f , ?VldenCe in ' „ s P eech de "8"*° to achieve 8 attitude 
also 8 a;monstr a rL r ? POr ? d c by G f lfci " s °". Paulson and Sifcfcinfc^ 6 
hut did 11 It re " dS favor f"8 the -inclusion of evidence, 
significance? "° criterio » levels for statistical 

Although these studies tend to support the belief that 

have ?wo basic U^T^ b f Wee ^ ev£de "« and "° evidence thov 
sludv First I,? *£ t * 5na Cro \ tl l e Perspective of the current' 
study. First, all the research dealt with the effect of 

tittrhl U ?2" a "itude change in a short speech rather than 
d^ h JnL ef | eCt °J evidence "P°" the perceived stability of 
decisions. Second, the authors failed to control for the 

bv McCr^kV"^^ S ° UrCe "edibility. Later research 
rrJ??£f? ? » ev » nd °thers suggest that the presence of a high- 

thl i^i^i-f ach r r " e5tpe , rimenter would artifically increase 
the credibility of an unknown, tape-recorded speaker." ! 
McCroskey concluded that sources with high credibility prob- 
W-.. t V ° ke attitude ^ange without the use of evidence 

authority"^ S ° UrCeS W ° Uld already haVe the character of an 

am n„nt a ^ e l! 5 / ep0rted the """Its of an experiment in which the 
amount of evidence was s y s tern atlcalty varied . The results of 

ncluoTn^hT lndic f ed that »" the speecheschanged^a'ttitudes 
tn^;.f^ S ^ he contr °l group. Thus, evidence did not appear to 
increase the persuasiveness of the speech. - 

And ?rsonl 6 tested if the extent of the evidence's citation 
made a significant difference in attitude change. The experi- 
menter found no difference between no citation! and very 
Sn^,. te cl 5?tions in attitude change of audience members. 

s " b j e cts listening to complete citations did make 
lt S 5^ a "u y higher scores on an information-retention test 
lul* it K the ° th f. r s V b J e cts. Anderson suggested that perhaps 

a \l becoase "a listener perceives the citation of a source 
?Snw thil d J catlon °£ a P author's qualifications as meaning: 
Now, this is going to be important; listen carefully.'" 17 

Numerous researchers have attempted to test the effect 
of varying quality of evidence upon attitude change. Dresserl* 
discovered that audiences recognized evidence deficiencies in 
a speech which utilized evidence from an unreliable source, 
urn?-/? rec °S"i*e evidence deficiencies in speeches which 
utilized irrelevant or inconsistent evidence from reputable 
sources. Arnold and McCroskey 13 conducted a study which 
directly investigated the perceived credibility of authority- 
based assertions. They compared reactions to biased, unbiased 
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and reluctant opinion statements and found that the unbiased 
evidence was perceived as most credible; the reluctant testi- 
mony received the second highest ratings and as hypothesized, 
the biased evidence was found least credible. The surprising . 
discovery in this particular study was that unbiased evidence 
conditions received more favorable ratings than the reluctant 
evidence conditions. However, it was attributed that this 
finding may express differences in initial source credibility 
and not the nature of the evidence statements. The results 
of a similar study conducted by Anderson* 0 indicated that 
regardless of the type of evidence attributed to the source, 
the higher the credibility of the source the greater the 
credibility of the assertion. The study also supported the 
theory that reluctant evidence, regardless of the credibility 
of the source, was perceived as more influential than biased 
evidence. 

The previous research reviewed dealt with the perceived 
credibility of the evidence itself. 0stermeier 21 tested the 
effect of evidence on perceived speaker credibility and con- 
cluded that any form of evidence significantly increased the 
speaKer^s credibility among the audience. Luchok and McCroskey 22 
did a similar study, but examined the effect of defective 
evidence, evidence from questionable sources, and evidence not 
relevant to the issue discussed, on tne speaker's credibility. 
Results indicated that inclusion of defective evidence retarded 
positive attitude change, particularly for a communicator with 
moderate initial credibility, and that inclusion of defective 
evidence led to significantly less positive perceptions of 
the communicator. 

Many of the discrepant results of previous studies might 
be explained by the experimenter's failure to control for 
critical factojj such as the topic of the speeches. With this 
in mind, Harte conducted a study which investigated the 
receivers' attitudes toward evidence in relation to the topic 
of the message and initial credibility. The results of this 
study indicated that when receiver attitudes were initially 
strong, evidence produced significantly greater long-term 
attitude change regardless of the initial credibility of the 
source. However, when subjects held neutral attitudes initially, 
the inclusion of evidence in the message produced no signifi- 
cant persuasive advantage either immediately afterwards or 
three weeks following exposure to the message. Thus, the 
results of Harte's investigation may suggest that the topic 
of the message is significantly related to evidence effective- 
ness and the degree of attitude change obtained. 

Harte 2 * did some additional research to discover how 
successful an audience is at discriminating between evidence 
which meets the generally accepted "tests" of evidence and 
evidence which does not meet those tests. The results of the 
study indicated that there was no significant difference 
between the subject* 1 ability to detect unreliable sources and 
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c^v ablllt y $<> detect irrelevant evidence. Therefore, the 
study suggested that audiences do not apply the tests of 
evxdence xn the same manner as textbook writers assume they do. 

subiecrs"!,,,!!^ I^a ide "i Kli " e ! S studied the manner ln which 
subjects select evxdence for their speeches. The results 

in th8 ^£!?,V ype of individual chose evidence primarily 

on source credibility, another on manifest source, another on 

f 0 ^ 1 "!^ a " d an ° ther on the basis °f scientific 
proof. If this study can be generalized, it may explain the 
contradictory results of past studies. it may be that 
prevxous studxes have been influenced by the types of people 
selected for the experiment. peopxe 

m V iA^l ap 5 r ° a » h » t 5 clarif yi"g the relationship between 
^mfn^ fh / r XtUd f Chan ?! ln communication situations was to 
exaraxne the dx ferentxal effects of evidence attributable to 
the recexver's personality. Bostrom and Tucker 26 were unable 
to support the hypothesis of an interaction between evidence 
and the personalxty type of the receivers. However. Kline" 
discovered that factual specific evidenct makes more of a 

tno f s f e er o n f C xow f °inJe e xxJge e n r ce? f hi8h intelli « 0 "« as to 

Based primarily on his doctoral dissertation, McCroskey 28 
attempted to provide data upon which to base meaningful 
generalizations about the effects of evidence in persuasive 
-messages. He conducted the most comprehensive experimental 
£.n?a?? ? om Pj et< ! d to d ate on the role of evidence in messages. 
Iv?H^^ e i y ' J e Jrew these generalizations: (1) Including good 
evidence has little impact on immediate attitude chance or 
source credibility if the source of the message is initially 
^;-f X r 1° be ni 8 h - c ™dible, (2) Evidence has no impact on 
attitude change or source credibility if the message is deli- 
vered poorly, (3) Evidence has little impact on attitude change 
if the audience is familiar with the evidence nrior to hearing 
the message. * 15 

McCroskey also reported a series of variables which may 
aff S^.! I ? e rel ationship between evidence, attitude change and 
credibility First, there is no reason to believe that the type 
i a "? e 2 t0 l tudy evidence will affect the results. Second, 
prior knowledge of the audience will cause no significant 
difference in either attitude change or source credibility, 
ihird, the use of evidence increases the amount of attitude 
change produced over a period of time. Thus, these factors 
must be controlled in order to provide a clear understanding of 
the relationship evidence has with the audience. 

In terms of the present study, all of the previous experi- 
mental research dealt only with the effects of evidence upon 
attitude change and credibility in a short public speech on a 
current events topic and not with the effects of evidence upon 
perceived stability of decisions. 1 
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Bradac, Sandell, And Wenner have conducted the only study 
to date utilizing evidence in a decision-making framework. 
They performed a Q-analysis on data received from three hypo- 
thetical decison-making situations and revealed that several 
types of persons respond differently to the utility of evidence 
in a situation. Basically, they discovered three categories 
of people: types which found directive information most useful, 
types which preferred unknown but competent sources, and types 
which depended upon sources who were known and trusted regard- 
less of the kind of information the source offered. 

The present study differs from the Bradac, et al. 
research in several aspects. First, the present investigation 
utilized 10 varied decision-making situations compared to only 
three situations. Second, the decision-making situations were 
not superior-subordinate interactions. Third, the objective 
of the Bradac study was to discover what type of individual 
preferred what type of evidential information, not to determine 
if evidence will be influential in changing a decision in a 
situation as the present study does. 

An overall analysis of the research in the area of evidence 
thus far reviewed, leads to two conclusions. 

1. No author has yet conducted a study on the effects 

of evidence upon the perceived stability of decisions 
in an everyday superior-subordinate situation similar 
to those situations people encounter daily. 

2. No consistent generalization can be "drawn concerning 
the impact of evidence upon attitude change since no 
predictable or repeatable data has been forthcoming. 

The second type of literature to be examined is the 
research completed utilizing information as a variable in 
decision-making situations. Five experimental studies will 

t examined in this area. This is by no means the total work 
that has been done in the field, but these studies are the most 
pertinent to the research objectives of the present investigation. 

The amount-of-information variable was subjected to an 
experimental study by Kernan and Mojena. 0 Their results 
confirm the common belief that people fail to utilize most of 
the information to which they have access, and suggested that 
certain kinds of people as measured by their personality pro- 
files, are exceptionally efficient in the use of available 
information. Again, as in the evidence studies, the personalities 
of the subjects being tested may well have had a significant 
effect on the results of the investigation. 

Lashbrook, Snavely, and Sullivan 31 discovered that it 
takes at least twice as much information to produce attitude 
change in people who are apathetic if the source was nerceived 
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as having low credibility, the subjects did not perceive an 
information overload even though an overload condition was 
perceived for the same amount of information when the source 
had high credibility. 

32 

Pruitt investigated the informational requirements for 
changing a decison once it has been made. The results of the 
study suggested that people will require more information 
before changing a decision than before making one because 
of an impatience in the latter case to begin working toward 
goals. In a similar study, Cangelosi, Robinson, and Schkade^ 3 
attempted to discover whether or not information influences 
behavior in choice decisions initially, and the extent to 
which information increases the rationality of choice. They 
concluded that generally subjects who received information 
behaved more rationally in their choice decisions than those 
that did not. However, the quantity of information received 
made little difference in the subjects' choices. 

In conclusion the findings of the informational studies 
have broad implications for the study of an individual's 
perception in the area of evidence. However, none of the 
research focuses on evidence as a source of information in a 
decision-making situation. 

While considerable information has been accumulated about 
the place of evidence in persuasive communication, the surface 

this problem area has barely been scratched. Such questions 
as What type of evidence (opinion, factual) has the most 
favorable impact on an individual?" and "Does evidence function 
the same way in a public speaking situation as it does in a 
superior-subordinate decision-making situation?" need to be 
answered. Thus, an inherent need exists for more imaginative 
research in this area. Further justification for focusing upon 
evidence as a factor in decision-making is provided by social 
psychologist, Barry Collins; "When an individual is playing 
the problem-solving game, he is concerned about getting truthful 
factually correct information relevant to the problems he wants 
to solve. Within this framework, evidence may assume the role 
ascribed tq 4 it by traditional theory, i.e., the chief material 
or proof." 

Methods and Procedures 

The procedures used in the study are described below. The 
procedural steps are not presented in chronological sequence, 
out are organized by subjects, materials, criterion measure, 
selection of evidence, control of variables, administration of 
the instrument, and experimental design and statistical treat- 
ment of data. 

Subjects - Two hundred and forty students enrolled in freshman 
speech courses at the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh partici- 
pated in the experiment. All the subjects used in the experiment 
were undergraduate college students ranging from ages 17 to 28. 
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M aterials - An edited version of a 10-item instrument titled 

S25u™nS VoT't^ Pr ^° US re "» rch bas demonstrated 
this instrument to be be sensitive to changes in variable* 
manipulated in the situations . 55 manges in variables 

with Iht Do r we? U to n «vf S « r i b " • . situation i" which an individual 
(nersuadeel il 3 ''u 1 ^ 11 has done 50 • The superior 

(persuadee) is then approached by his subordinate (persuader) 
who attempts to convince the employer to revoke or change the 
?o C be 1 r^r e IL , ^^ i - Uati 2 nS u deSCr ? bed in tbe instrument appear 

r a „ ° f th - ki " ds of superior-subordinate 

S!I™5« situations one is likely to confront in the 
everyday world. The instrument is appended (see Appendix A). 

Criterion Measure- For each of the items, the subjects answered 
on a response continuum taking one of the following two ?orms 

lOOt 90t 80* 70t 60 t SOt 40t 30* ZOt i 0t oi 

01 104 20t 30t 40* SOt 60* 70* 80* 90* mnt 

The two forms of the criterion measure were distributed 
equally among the situations. The purpose for inverting the 
continuum throughout the test was to avoid any "order^ef f lets 
which might occur in the answers given by a subject? The 
order in which the two forms appeared was randomized. 

The subjects were asked to give an answer in terms of -i 
probability estimate that the decision would oe changed One 
hundred percent „eant that the individual was sure it will 
happen; Ot meant he did not think that there was anv chance 
it will happen. The subject marked his estimate ^placing a 
circle around the number he felt best reflected the probability 
of the persuader changing the persuadee's decision. proDa ° lllt > r 

Selection Of Evirinnrp - Six individuals who have previously 
ledle in'tiT"^* 10 " a " d deba te . courses or had extensive Low- 
construct 10 nilr., nf TgU ^ ntati ° n a " d debate Were asked *° 
construct 10 pieces of evidence to correspond with each 

Ihile the^nJer^,,^ the ^^duals made'up factua! evidence 
while the other three prepared opinion evidence. The criterinn 
utilized for composing the evidence was to present the "nfor- 

in each W of C th e 0 Vn d b f s V? u PP ort the contention of the persuader 
iLI , the JO situations. A panel composed of three 
individuals well versed in the area of evidence was used to 
determine which particular example of opinionlvidence and 
useS °l f3C r Ual evid ence in each situation woulS be 

of Actual an^thJ °J the Pa "f l ranked the three sample pieces 
each situation th «f ,,re ? sample pieces of opinion evidence for 
each situation. The criterion utilized for rankino the two nools 

e 5iS»n de " Ce - WaS Whether il was the best example ^opinio n P 
evidence which supports the contention of the persuader and 

co„ n e „ t Ln e nr ^ amPle ° f a faCtUal evide " Ce ""ion supports the 
contention of the persuader. The examples of factual and the 
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examples. of opinion evidence which received the lowest sum 
of the makings for each situation were selected for the 
instrument. Every piece of evidence selected for the experi- 
T.Ma.r^n^K H TS l rankin 8 s ^om at least two the the three 

'* r aCh °f th ^ 10 sit ^tions were represented by one 
piece of factual evidence and one piece of opinion evidence. 
Spendix C B)? nS UtlllZGd in the «Peri«Mt are appended (see 

Control of Variables- Each of the 10 items on the decision 
instrument was reproduced in the following manner. 

B .. n }: The Prior editing of the instrument resulted in 10 
situations in the following versions: 

a. male persuader, male persuadee; 

o. male persuader, female persuadee; 

c. female persuader, male persuadee; 

d - female persuader, female persuadee; 
This resulted in 40 different versions of the 10 situations. 

I 9 f ach °f the m 40 situations generated in "1" was then 
reproduced so that the persuader wal in each instance: 

a. supported by no evidence, 

b. supported by opinion evidence, 

c. supported by factual evidence. 

This created 12 different versions of each of the 10 situations 
reciting in 120 items in total (12 versions x 10 situations). 

intn I' Tn e 4 J 20 ori 8 ina l items and their copies were compiled 
into 240 10-item 'tests.' Each test was composed of 10 of the 
12 possible versions of the superior-subordinate situations. 
WT £ xam P le > a test would °e composed of the first situation 
(No Evidence, Female Persuader, Female Persuadee), one copy of 
the second situation (Opinion Evidence, Female Persuader, 
Female Persuadee) and so on until all of the versions of the 
10 situations had been distributed into 240 tests. The order 
of each situation was randomized in the test. 

Administration of the Test- The test was administered to 240 
subjects witn the following instructions: "In the following 
situations, a variety of different decisions have to be made. 
You are to draw upon your familiarity with similar real-life 
situations that you have encountered to judie which way a 
decision will go. Each of the answers is to be given in terms 
of a probability estimate. One hundred percent means you are 
sure it will happen; 0t means you do not think that there is 
any change it will happen. Mark your estimate by placing a 
circle around it. Try to put yourself in the shoes of all 
parties in the stories when you make your estimates." 

Design a nd Statistical Treatment of Data 

36 The design utilized for this research project was a 3 x 2 
x Z factorial. The independent variables were three levels 
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of evidence—opinion, factual and no evidence; two levels of sex 

of the persuader; and two levels of sex of the persuadee. The 

dependent variable was the subjects' responses to the 10 hypo- 
thetical situations. 71 

In order to determine if the cells of the matrix were 
homogeneous a F was computed between the two extreme cells. 

«?«E5 hl*2 f k max test revealed a significant difference 
existed between the m ?wo cells. However, Lindquist says on 
the basis of Norton's data, that unless variances are so heter- 
ogeneous as to be readily apparent, that is, relatively large 
differences exjjt the effect of the F test will probably * 
be negligible. Boneau confirms this. He says that in a large 
number of research situations, the probability statements re- 
sulting from the use of t and F tests, even when these two 
assumptions are violated, will^be highly accurate. 39 

The raw scores within each cell of the matrix were squared 
and summed. A factorial analysis was then computed to discover 
any significant effects due to evidence, any significant effects 
f w to sex, and any 0 signif icant effects that might have occurred 
* qSSfJn"^"' ^l any si g» ifica "t F ratios were found, 
ft s-A* P ° St hoc test was used to discover the source of 
the difference. 



Results and Conclusions 



This section presents the results of the statistical tests 
performed on the experimental data. Interpretation and discussion 
of these results will be presented in the second . part of this 
section. The .05 level of significance was used for all 
statistical tests. 

Re s u 1 1 s 

The results of the analysis of variance on the evidence 
factor are summarized in Table 1. 

Table 1 



Analysis of Variance Values for the Evidence Factor 



Source 


SS 


df 


KS 


F 


Between Groups 


943.50 


2 


471.75 


60.64* 


Within Groups 


IB .570. 34 


2388 


7.78 





,. The L value of 60.64 is significant at the .05 level. This 
finding supports the concept that the evidence factor during a 
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persuasive attempt in a superior-subordinate decision situation 
decreases the perceived stability of the decision. 

Factor 2--Sex of the Persuader 

The results of the analysis of variance on the sex of thp 
perauader/factor.are summarized in Table 2. 

Table 2 



Analysis of Variance Values for the Persuader Factor 



Source 


SS 


df 


HS 


F 


fielveen Groups 


12.04 


1 


12.04 


1.55 


Within Groups 


18,570.34 


2388 


7.78 





This findln^f^/V* 55 iS not u s igni^nt at the .05 level. 
stahiii?v tH a ? J«PP°Tf the concept that the perceived 
stability of the decision will vary significantly depending 
upon the sex of the persuader. y aepenumg 

Factor 3--Sex of the Persuadee 

The resultsof the ANOVA on the sex of the persuadee factor 
are summarized in Table 3. w " UOF 

Table 3 



Analysis of Variance Values for the Persuadee Factor 



Source 


SS 


df 


HS 


F 


Between Groups 


10.93 


1 


10.93 


1.41 


Within Groups 


18.570.34 


2388 


7.78 





Interaction of Factor 1 and Factor 2 

The results of the ANOVA between the interaction of the 
in libit 4? Ct ° r S6X ° f the P ersuader f«ctor are summarized 
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Table 4 



Analysis of Variance Values for tht Interaction of Fictor I «nd Factor 2 



Source 


SS 


df 


KS 


F 


Between Groups 


.68 


2 


.34 


.044 


Within Groups 


18.570.34 


2388 


7.78 





I nteraction of Factor 1 and Factor 3 

The results of the ANOVA are summarized in Table 5. 
Table 5 



Analysis of Variance y.iues for the Interaction of Factor 1 .nd Fictor 3 



Source 


SS 


df 


KS 


F 


Between Groups 


t.55 


2 


.78 


.100 


Within Groups 


18.570.34 


2388 


7.78 





The F value of .100 is not significant at the 05 level 

the stability of a decision in a persuasive attempt will varv 
pe?si«dee? de P endi "g "Pon the inclusion of evidence and the 

Interact ion of Factor 2 and Factor 3 

The results of the analysis of variance are summarized in 
Ta b 1 e 6 . 

•im M It? £*? a tV e of - 91 is not significant at the .05 level, 
inua, this finding fails to support the hypothesis that the stability 
or a decision in a persuasive situation will vary significantly 
depending upon the sex of the persuader and the sex of the persuadee. 
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Table 6 



Analysis of Variance Viluas for the Interaction of Factor 2 and Factor 3 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


«na ricior j 
F 


Between Groups 


7.03 


1 


7.03 


.90 


Within Groups 


16,570.34 


2388 


7.78 





Interaction Betwe en Factor 1, Factor 2 and Factor 3 

The results of the ANOVA are summarized in Table 7 
Table 7 



Analysis of Variance Values for the Interaction of Factor 1. Factor 2, 
and Factor 3 



Source 


SS 


df 


KS 


F 


Between Groups 


36.25 


2 


18.13 


2.33 


Within Groups 


18.570.34 


2388 


7.78 





Tl . V* e £ value of 2 - 33 is not significant at the .05 level. 
This finding, therefore, fails to support the hypothesis that 
the stability of a decision in a persuasive situation will 
vary significantly depending upon the inclusion of evidence 
the sex of the persuader, and the sex of the persuadee. 

Scheffe / Test for Multiple Comparisons 

Since a significant difference was discovered between the 
F values of the evidence factor, a Schef f e'post hoc test was 
utilized to isolate the source of the difference. The results 
of the Scheffe test are summarized in Table 8. 

Table 8 



Scheffe* Test for Comparisons of the Three Levels of Evidence 







D 


D 2 


I 4 


N.E. vs. 


O.E. 


(82S) 2 


680.625 


54.96 


N.E. vs. 


F.E. 


(1201) 2 


1,442,401 


116.47 


O.E. vs. 


F.E. 


(376) 2 


141,376 


11.42 



F Prime— 9.24 it*05 level of significance. 
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?i n cVi! e - ? r * me wa ? 9,24 and the comparisons of no evidence 
(N.E.) to opinion evidence (O.E.) (aj-54.96), no evidence to 
factual evidence (F.E) (3,-116.47), knd opinion evidence to 
factual evidence (a^ll.41) were significantly above this 
tigure--the following conclusions were drawn: 

(1) The results from the Scheffe'test indicate the opinion 
evidence was perceived as more influential in changing a decision 
in a persuasive situation than no evidence. 

(2) Factual evidence was perceived as more influential 
evidence 1 " 8 3 ion in a Persuasive situation than no 

(3) Factual evidence was also perceived as superior to 
opinion evidence for influencing a decision change durin* a 
persuasive superior-subordinate situation. 

Conclusions 

This section presents the conclusions of the results 
reported previously. Several potential explanations concern- 
ing those results are plausible. 

However, the conclusions of this research must be limited 
oy several factors. First, the use of college students as 
subjects m this study restrict the results of the research. 
The college population differs from the general population 
in many ways, but one of the most important is that the 
average intelligence of college students is well above that 
of the general population. H ' Subjects of varying intelligence 
levels may react differently to the evidence. Therefore ?he 

SfySI^rJf P°P ula " on utilized in this study is not represent- 
ative of the general population. 

Second, the investigation did not take place within the 
..mT??2J °f 3 ■ f" ,| * ,lon -"»king situation. The experiment 
utilized only a writt * exercise to explore the effects of 
evidence within the decision-making process. Use of 
evidence within a live persuasive decision-making situation 
may render different results. 

Within these limitations of this research, the results 
support the following conclusions: 

«... l l u T t e addition °f opinion evidence during a persuasive 
attempt between a superior and a subordinate decreases the 
perceived stability of the decision significantly as compared 
to no evidence. ' v 

« + * 2 ; The additi ° n °f factual evidence during a persuasive 
attempt in an everyday situation decreases the perceived 
stability of the decision significantly as compared to 
no evidence • 
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3. The addition of factual evidence during a persuasive 
attempt in an everyday situation decreases theperceived stability 
of the decision significantly as compared to opinion evidence. 

nf .JA*nJ^!T Ce i Ved sta *» il }*y of the decision with the addition 
of evidence did not vary significantly depending upon the sex of 
the persuader or the persuadee. 

5. There were no significant relationships between any 
of the three factors - -evidence , sex of the persuader, and sex 
of the persuadee. 

These conclusions are contrary to the majority of previous 
research studies completed in the area of evidence. However, 
the conclusion s of this study do support the theory that the 
listener s perception of the importance of the decision to be 
made can affect the impact of the evidence. 43 Hayakawa also 
has expressed that people are more likely to act rationally when 
making important decisions than they are when making trivial 
decisions. Therefore, if the listener views the decision 
to be made as unimportant, evidence will probably make little 
difference. 

k a T u CS - conclusions also give credence to the theory advanced 
by Ascn--individuals will use all available information in 
rnaKing a decision. Thus, treating evidence as a source of 
additional information for a decision-making situation appears 
to be a more accurate means of assessing the evidential effect 
as compared to evidential support added to a public speech. 

Finally, these conclusions support the concept that the 
quality of information obtained will ma ke a difference in the 
perceived stability of a decision. Contrary to previous studies 
that measured the net persuasive effects of opinion and factual 
evidence, the results from this investigation indicate factual 
evidence superior when compared to opinion evidence in decreasing 
the perceived stability of a decision in an everyday situation. 

There may not be one explanation of why evidence does or 
do«s not enhance a persuasive attempt. Several explanations 
appear plausible depending upon the circumstances involved in a 
given situation. Thus, a need exists to further examine the 
variables related to persuasive attempts in everyday employer/ 
employee situations and evidence should continue to be one of the 
major variables under investigation. 
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Appendix A 



The 10 Item Instrument 

1. The art films instructor, Dr. Gerald P, of a small college would like 
to bring in a certain X-rated film which contains a number of erotic 
scenes. The instructor knows that his chairman, Dr. John C. has a 
personal policy of strict censorship toward any form of adult 
entertainment. The art films instructor feels this film is socially 
relevant and hopes to persuade his chairman. 

2. Ms. Jane A., a publishing editor, has just finished rewriting Chapter 
4 of a children's reader for the Macmillan Publishing Company. She 
has asked Ms. Mary m., her secretary, to read the chapter and make 
comments before she sends it in for the final review. Ms. M. feels 
that she has written the chapter in language far too advanced for the 
age group intended to use it and that it will be rejected. 

3. Mr. Steve L., a newly hired book buyer for a large downtown bookstore, 
has decided to buy a new line of books, most of which have parts 
considered to be pornographic by many people. Miss Sally 0., his 
boss and manager of the bookstore, is afraid that these books will 
drive away quite a few of the regular customers. 

4. Mrs. Elaine T., the manager of an old established restaurant, has 
decided to buy new furnishings for the restaurant. She wants to buy 
large wooden furniture because she thinks it will make the restaurant 
look more elegant. Miss Susan K., a waitress at the restaurant, 
feels that light modern furniture would be better because it is less 
bulky and will give the restaurant more seating space. 

5. Mr. Carl B., the business manager of a small free medical clinic, 
feels that although the clinic has been in operation at the same 
location for three years, it should be moved to another location 
a mile away because there is a larger building available. Mrs. 
Dorothy P., a nurse, feels that such a move would be bad because 
the current patients would not be able to go so far away. 

6. Mr. Doug B., a director of a large mental hospital, has stopped 

all visitors for a particular patient. Mr. George K., a psychiatrist 
at the hospital, feels thi« order is upsetting the patient and would 
like to convince the director to change the order. He knows that 
the director has previously been receptive to suggestions and 
therefore plans to approach him directly. 

7. Ms. Helen D., a teacher in a large city system, failed to gain tenure 
at the time she became eligible because of a complaint from the 
principal Mrs. Grace S. The basis for the complaint was the seeminnly 
unstructured and lax method of teaching which was not in line with * 
what the principal felt best for the students. Ms. D. feels she 

has been unfairly judged and wishes to convince the principal to 
change her judgment. 



8 * uhvi ay K h 2 s recent l y b ee n informed that he will be "let go" as 
bookkeeper because of a rather costly recent error. Mr. K feels 
t ni S t . aCtl e n H h *« hl y unfair because of his past history of competence 
error^He'has reoue^eT 311 " 8 ^-"^tance/surroundin^ this i£»l.r 
" ?ry to cSnvincHer? a PP 01 ", tment wlth Jane D. , his Eoss, 

9 ' L«;i«!!I n H ! W ?"- S t0 , su S8est a topic for a panel discussion for an 
employees' training day at work. He has been informed that his boss 
has already selected the topic for the panel. Mr. E has, however? 
become very interested i„ , certain current topic which ne Ses to 
have discussed by the panel, and has decided to try to convince 
his boss, Mrs. Pamela C, to change the topic. 

0. The owner of a large corporation, Mr. Craig J, is going to consider 
a proposal to make mandatory retirement at age 60. Mrs . Harriet G 
™ Per ?°!! eI dlre " or of the corporation, isStrongly opposed to this 
pro P r<al because she feels that people should not be "sent out 
to pasture- just because they have reached a particular age? Ut M rs. G 
consTaeraUo^oTsucTa proposal" diSSUad6 the »'Por.tio„ owner from 
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Appendix B 

Evidence Included in the 20 Item Instrument 

Item 1 

Factual Evidence 

Dr. Gerald P. points out that the movie has received five awards 
for being an outstanding film by the National Educational Associate 
and is recommended highly by the association. 

Opinion Evidence 

Or. Garald P. tells his colleague that: Or. Norman Rivkin, 
Professor of Art at Yale University and former member of the 
Catholic Film Censorship Board stated, "Although this film 
incorporates certain scenes which some may find objectionable, 
the fl mlng of them was so tastefully done that they became a 
natural part of the sequence of events. More importantly, the 
scenes are absolutely essential to the point of the film~a point 
to which all thinking persons should be exposed." 

Item 2 

Factual Evidence 

Ms. Mary M. shows Jane A. a list of vocabulary words compiled by 
the National Elementary Education Association that second graders 
and a list that fourth graders are supposed to know and points 
out that the majority of the words in the chapter are not on the 
second grade list, but instead found on the list for the fourth 
graders. 

Opinion Evidence 

In order to persuade Ms. Jane A. that the chapter is too advanced, 
Ms. Mary M. has secured comments from two other teachers who teach 
the age group in question and they also feel the chapter is too 
advanced. K 

Item 3 

Factual Evidence 

Miss Sally 0. shows Mr. Steve L. a list of hard-to-sell books 
compiled by the bookstore owners across the nation. The majority 
of books that he wishes to purchase appear on this list. 

Opinion Evidence 

Miss Sally 0. points out that the New York Times Literary Magazine 

has predicted a trend away from thTs^typTbrTiT erature in "the 

future because of an antagonistic reaction to it by the older 
readers, who comprise the majority of subscribers to the magazine. 
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Item 4 



Factual Evidence 

Miss Susan K. points out that there are often long lines outside 

the restaurant and many potential customers leave. Thus, more seatinq 

space would alleviate this problem. 

Opinion Evidence 

Miss Susan K. knows that their mutual friend, an interior decorator, 
also favors the modern furniture and hopes that telling the assistant 
manager about the decorator's opinion will be persuasive. 

Item 5 

Factual Evidence 

Mrs. Dorothy P. shows Carl B. the personal records of their patients 
which showed that nearly 80% of them did not own cars and 60% of 
them had no access to a transportation vehicle. 

Opinion Evidence 

Mrs. Dorothy P. points out that at the time the clinic was originally 
located three years ago, local surveys showed that most of the 
indigent patients favored the present location because of its 
accessibility. 

Item 6 

Factual Evidence 

Mr. George K. has checked the patient's records which show that in 
a past instance when the patient was denied visitation, the patient's 
symptoms became much more severe. 

Opinion Evidence 

Mr. George K. states, "Another psychiatric aide who has worked with 
the patient has told me that the patient has told him of being 
depressed since Monday. Since the only change in her routine was 
the suspension of visitation rights, the aide thought that her lack 
of contact with the outside world might be the cause of her depression." 

Item 7 

Factual Evidence 

Helen points out to the principal that according to the 
National Education Achievement test that her students took a month 
earlier, her class scored in the top 30% across the nation. 

Opinion Evidence 

Ms. Helen D. has examined a number of education textbooks and has 
compiled a list of educational authorities who recommend methods 
similar to her own. 
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Item 8 



Factual Evidence 

Ray K. has compiled a record of the savings his bookkeeping has 
brought about in recent years that shows that he has saved the 
company much more money than the error cost. 

Opinion Evidence 

Mr. Ray K. tells Jane D. that, "The last two persons who held your 
job always regarded me as an excellent worker and you can call them 
to confirm that. Even your boss told me that I shouldn't worry 
about the mistake, since it was such an unusual situation he might 
have made a similar error himself." 

Item 9 

Factual Evidence 

Mr. Dennis E. has collected a number of documents which show facts 
and figures that indicate the topic is one of vital interest to 
the group. 

Opinion Evidence 

Mr. Dennis E. states, "Two other members of the group were absent 
when the topic was chosen and they have each told me that they 
think it is unfair to choose a topic without giving everyone a 
chance for input." 

Item 10 

Factual Evidence 

Mrs. Harriet G. intends to present statistics from a federal agency 
showing that employees over 60 are frequently the most dependable 
and productive workers in a firm. 

Opinion Evidence 

Mrs. Harriet G. points out that the American Journal of Commercial 

Psychology states that according to several "business managerT 

opinions, an individual's long experience with a firm more than 
compensates for loss of mental sharpness due to age. 
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The Art of Storytelling: 
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Ourlng the past two decades scores of essays 
criticizing the substance and style of academic debate 
have been published l n our journals and presented at our 
conferences. Perhaps no other activity has engaged i n 
such Intense Introspection and self-directed criticism 
The arguments generated i n these essays have become very 
familiar: academic debate falls to teach effective 
public speaking 1 ; the tournament format over emphasizes 
learning the strategic dimensions of argument to the 
detriment of teaching reasoning sk 1 11 s z ;, debaters too 
often become -anti-social" and "predatory" 3 ; debate has 

n!irM^ a \ el JSl! t l! , and " stran 9 e community" in which 
participants artificially narrow and distort the meanings 
ot topics ; and, debate has become a ^closed system" 
alienated from real world" argumentation. 5 

These critiques have sparked lengthy and 
Impassioned discussions at two National Developmental 
Conferences on Forenslcs, 6 during the meetings of the 
National Oebate Tournament Committee, and in almost any 
gathering of current or former forenslcs educators 
Indeed, the problems 1n American forenslcs have become so 
visible to those most actively Involved In debate that It 
was especially rewarding to find a recent Investigation 
nnJc^o 6 ?°^ d ° f Jntfcolleglate debate by someone from 
outside of the activity resulted in an article that was 
so thoroughly positive about the merits of debate 
training.' While this praise for academic debate was 
encouraging, the criticisms from within should not be 
overlooked, for they remain a pressing issue 1n the minds 
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of many debate coaches and they can negatively effect the 
perceptions that our colleagues and administrators have 
IS!f r !^M! W ° r K h ? f deba ^ e P r °9 rams - What has Seen 
!? L S ?J fcl1 5?i about many af these critiques, however, 
ifJ5 ^ 6y J 1 2 u f trate a f "" d aniental lack of agreement 
within the debate community regarding the primary 
goals of academic oebate. n Is unlikely that the debate 
community can resolve Its differences unless agreement 
emerges regarding the goals to be pursued. 

This essay: 1) examines the two primary models 
competing for acceptance In academic debate; 2) argues 
for the Importance of Identifying transcendent exemplar 
models for debaters to follow; 3) suggests the 
appropriateness of a "storytelling" perspective of 
academic debate; and 4) Indicates how such a perspective 
can resolve many of the tensions and disagreements In the 
debate community. 

Citizen Advocacy vs. Elite Pol Icy-Mak 1 ng 

The two competing models operating In 
intercollegiate debate could be conceptualized In several 

I f,nl n wayS ' 0ne way would be s1i nply to consider CEOA 
and NOT debate as two uniquely separate communities, one 
whose primary focus Is teaching students effertlve oral 
communication skills, and the other which concentrates on 
developing sophisticated analytical and refutatlonal 
techniques In students. Such a conception of a CEOA-NOT 
dichotomy would be misleading, however, since NOT coaches 
and judges are concerned with oral argumentation skills, 
and CEOA coaches and judges are committed U teaching 
effective analysis and refutatlonal skills. 8 Both 
activities, in fact, claim to represent the "ideal" qoals 
of academic debate. 

G. Thomas Goodnight accounted for the different 
philosophies operating In the forenslcs community In 
another way, arguing that competing theories of 
decision-making have had a profound effect on the debate 
community. He wrote that the two models of debate had 
competed for acceptance In the modern era: 

The first model has been variously labeled 
the reasonable citizen,' 'public advocacy,' or 
merely the tradition [sic] method of debate, 
[thus] debate Is formulated as an 
expectation that advocates present proofs 
within discrete categories so that appropriate 
burdens are fulfil led in arriving at a 
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reasonable decision. . . . this model of debate 
as method 1s rather simply formulated 1 n that 
1f any reasonable advocate or citizen could but 
adhere to Its principles, problems could be 
discovered, causes assessed, solutions 
evaluated, and the consequences weighed. 5 
Goodnight contrasted this "traditional" model with one 
that emerged 1 n the early 1970s--the policy making model: 
Whereas the old model had the democratic goal 
of emphasizing citizen participation, the 
systems analysis or policy-making model 1s 
oriented toward Improving the decisions of an 
educated elite who must govern 1 n a complex 
world. Consequently, debate as method Is 
refocused from a common activity to an elite 
responsibility, from a broad attempt to define 
consensus to a specialized requirement for 
social accors operating within constraints from 
the discourse more appropriate to a public 
forum to specialized languages Insulated within 
technical forms of dec 1 s 1 on-mak 1 ng . 10 

The development of the new model for debate 
argumentation was Inspired by many dramatic changes, not 
just m debate but 1 n the way 1 n which political 
scientists began to conceptualize the public's role 1 n 
the decision-making process. 11 These attitudes were also 
reflected l n the actions of government policy makers for 
the 1960s and 1970s came to be known as the era of the 
bureaucratization of change," a time when government 
social planners took a more active role 1n policy making 
and when many of the conventional assumptions about the 
role of government 1n peopled day-to-day lives were 
altered. i n this model, policy change was always 
occurring, and the question was how best to control 
change and to guide it. ld 

The Implications of the systems analysis 
perspective on academic debate were quickly felt and the 
nature of the activity changed quite significantly l n 
response to this new approach. Brock et al . proposed 
a move away from a "stock issues" conception of cause and 
away from a status quo conception of deliberating policy 
alternatives l„ Its place came the notion that complex 
Issues of policy deliberation were omnl-present and that 
policy makers were to stay abreast of proposed changes l n 
order to secure the best mix of state and federal policy 
actions. 1 * 3 p ' 
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This 1s not to say that the systems theory model of 
debate caused all of the subsequent changes in academic 
debate--th1s would certainly be an unreasonable claim 
since many changes, most notably the Increasing rate of 
speed, clearly preceded this model. This approach, 
however, did shift the focus of debate from a public 
advocacy emphasis to stress the systematic deliberation 
of the policy Issues themselves. 1 * The policy-making 
perspective was widely accepted by debate judges, 15 and 
once their critics embraced this approach, students 
adjured their strategies accordingly. 

OramaUc an,d controversial changes l n academic 
debate began to appear l n the 1950s, 60s, and 70s, as 
debaters and their coaches were eager to embrace a new 
style of debate, one which would facilitate more 1n-depth 
attention to Issues and more sophisticated techniques for 
analysis and refutation. The nature of the debate 
format, however, made such changes difficult to Invoke. 16 
Oebates were somewhat lengthened when cross-examination 
periods were added (the time for speeches remained 
unchanged), but, nonetheless, 1t was difficult for 
debaters to accomplish all they wished to accomplish 
within the confines of the tournament format. In 
response debaters began to speak more quickly, 
affirmative cases were narrowed and the focus shifted 
from the resolutions to the specific policies advanced by 
the affirmative and the negative. 

Oebaters seek to win, and the strategic Innovations 
which they employed became "moves" 1 n an Increasingly 
sophisticated game--moves that were legitimized by the 
operational 1zat1on- of the new decision-making models* 
That these moves were sanctioned by the new models added 
to their appeal. Such moves did, after all, seem to make 
the game more exciting. 

The new style of debate required debaters to carry 
more evidence to be prepared to cope with the many 
interpretations of the topic which they might confront. 
Debaters needed evidence if they were to win debates, 
for the policy-making perspective did not place much 
emphasis on "reasoning;" 1t was a model of debate which 
was driven by a need for data to support the best 
potential policy actions. u As Splker, et al. wrote: "It 
can be easily assumed that the unspoken maxim l n 
Intercollegiate debate 1n recent years has been, 'A blurb 
Is better than nothing; but a study 1s better than a 
blurb; two studies are better than one; and three or more 
studies are a trend.'" 18 
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We believe that this conflict between the two 
models — for citizenship or leadership-- has been 
counter-productive, and that In fact, there Is much to 
commend a debate program philosophy which encourages 
participation in activities likely to advance both public 
advocacy skills and the consideration of complex policy 
issues. 1 * We are not against the notion of plural models 
In academic debate, rather, the position that we defend 
genuinely embraces pluralistic assumptions. 

We believe, however, that policy debate has gone 
too far in the direction of embracing an elitist 
conception of argument, one that makes debate a 
technocratic process which can be understood only by 
highly trained dispassionate "experts" who are Isolated 
from the passions of the broader public. The conviction 
shared by many policy-making theorists that careful and 
deliberate action must be undertaken by highly trained 
experts who must "lead" the public is dangerous, as was 
shown by the experience of the Vietnam War. One need 
only remember that the "best and the brightest" 
academicians and foreign policy experts of the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations devised the shrewd policy by 
which the United States would "manage" the conflict In 
Vietnam, and these experts were very reticent to Involve 
the mass public in their policy deliberations, choosing 
to dismiss public protests against the war on the 
assumption that the public did not understand the 
complexities of foreign policy.* 0 Even many policy-making 
theoriests now recognize that when experts are insulated 
from the public they often make poor decisions. 21 

That debate has become an elitist activity Is 
often heard in the grumblings of disenchanted coaches. 
This complaint Is frequently m1sunderstood--debate Is not 
elitist in the traditional s«nse of "big reputation 
schools" vs. "little schools" but the very model of 
argument we have adopted Is elitist. As the debate 
season progresses, debaters become more and more Immersed 
In their topics and make more and more technical and 
sophisticated arguments. These arguments gain meaning In 
the highly rarefied air of the debate commun1ty--they are 
understood by other debate game players--but often have 
no real meaning outside of that community. We believe 
that for debaters to gain the kind of In-depth knowledae 
they seek, we need to connect their understanding of 
these complex topics to practical knowledge. From this 
perspective, the key to effective debating lies In 
adapting expert knowledge to common understanding, and 
not merely the generation of more expert knowledge. 22 
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We would like to see academic debate move In the 
direction of a "communication style" which manages to 
preserve many of the best elements of the pol 1 cy-mak 1 nq 
systems theory perspect 1 ve--the emphasis on careful and 
deliberate considerations of policy a 1 terna 1 1 ves --wh 11 e 
also teaching debaters to make arguments that appeal to 
and have meaning for broader audiences. In this way 
academic debate can make a greater contribution to the 
quality of the public dialogue, and the research and 
expertise of our debaters can be more meaningfully shared 
with an educated and enlightened citizenry. 

An Exemplar Hodel for Debate 

As debaters learn the "art" of debating, they learn 
not just appropriate techniques for developing and 
refuting claims, but also the means by which such claims 
should be researched, created, composed, and evaluated 
Debaters learn about debating by actually engaging in 
forensic disputations, thus through praxis, the actual 
Involvement of actors with the practical realization cf 
their Interests. « As In almost all human srHvlUes, 
debaters gain not just from their own l ;utr1ences , 
however, but also by observing and Imitating others. In 
this sense, participants In the debate community are 
engaged in significant discourse, for which they 
understand the rules, customs, and conventions. The 
participants In academic debate thus belong to the same 
rhetorical community and they share a communication 
style. The key aspects of style are the associated 
standards of excellence, models of exemplary events 
(analagous to exemplars), and concepts to help new 
adherents learn the style. 24 

Actual debates become the exemplars that embody the 
form and content that the participants in the "rhetorical 
community" find acceptable. As Ernest Bormann argued: 
Exemplars Include the way the participants 
Invent, construct, and exchange verbal and non 
verbal messages In the varied contexts which 
the vision emphasizes for communication. Among 
the main components of exemp lars are the 
programs for transactions which the 
participants share and which children or 
newcomers must learn before they can 
participate In communication according to rules 
of the style. These programs Include the 
contextual requirements and the norms which 
monitor t rans contex t ua 1 behavior. The accepted 
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exemplars also Include the rules and norms that 
regulate ? _the communication games of the 
act ivity.^ 5 

By participating 1n the academic debate learning 
laboratory, debaters thus learn not only argumentation 
skills, but also the rules and norms of the debate 
community and the contextual requirements of debate 
argumentat 1 on--s tra tegy and gamesmanship. 

The most noteworthy aspect of the exemplar model 
concept 1s that debaters have a profound Influence over 
the nature of the activity 1n which they participate. 
Since debaters emulate the most successful debaters, 
debate educators often have very little influence over 
the nature of the activity, except the extent to which 
they help determine who 1s "successful . M We can lecture, 
cajole, and caution our students when they mirror the 
behaviors of exemplars of whom we do not approve, but if 
these exemplars are successful, our students will not be 
persuaded . 

The primary way debate educators can have much 
Influence on student behavior 1s when they act 1n the 
role as judge. But experience over the years has clearly 
Illustrated that judges are very unwilling to make known 
their own prejudices. Judges are also under pressure to 
live in accordance with the exemplar models for the 
activity, and, for the most part, the "best" judges have 
been those who would not interject themselves Into the 
debates. As Michael Weller wrote: 

In debates, an Increasing number of judges 
allow theory to be determined by the arguments 
presented. Judges who do not do so risk 
being viewed as maverick and kooks, or worse as 
anachronisms. Thus, the debate judge finds 
himself an actor cast 1n a paradoxical role. 
He is expected to have opinions about theory 
and to justify them at least once yearly in the 
National Debate Tournament Judges Booklet. But 
he also* must have the good grace to forget 
about such biases for the duration of a given 
debate. < 6 

Judges are 1n fact socialized to judge every debate 
as a totally unique and individual contest. They are not 
to allow their biases to influence their decisions, they 
are not to Interfere 1n the debate process, and they are 
not to bring Into the room with them any of the knowledge 
or the experiences they may have gained from judging past 
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debates or from their own expertise on the topic. As 

Dale Drum wrote: M the judge Is supposed to have no 

emotions, no biases, no feelings on the matter, and, 1n 
fact no memory. * CI 

Despite the Increased recognition 1n recent 
literature that the debate judge should primarily be an 
educator concerned with teaching argumentation sk1lls ? 
most debate judges continue to behave more like neutral 
referees than like the expert educators they purport to 
be. Given that debate educators have not reached wide 
agreement as to the goals that should be pursued, 
however, perhaps this is just as well. In fact, we seem 
to have resolved the problem of lack of goal consensus 
artificially by allowing students to "create" a system 
where the lack of consensus 1s not an Issue 1n deciding 
who wins or loses debates. If we did suddenly find that 
more judges were Inclined to Intervene 1 n the judging 
process, we might have very confused and alarmed 
debaters. Some judges would bring into the room with them 
their preference for a "citizen advocacy" perspective of 
debate and others their preference for a more 
technocratic conception of debate, and debaters would not 
know what to expect or what standards they should seek to 
appeal to 1n their arguments. 29 

The most reasonable solution to this problem 1s for 
the debate community to clarify and develop some 
consensus regarding the exemplar models that we wish our 
students to follow. Judges must subsequently be willing 
to act 1n the role of critics of argument 1n order to 
reinforce these appropriate communication activities. The 
next section of the essay offers an argument concerning 
what we believe to be a preferred communication style for 
academic debate. 

A Storytelling Perspective of Debate 

In his discussion of the need for a reunion between 
argumentation theory and debate theory, Goodnight argued 
that "a significant gap seems to be developing between 
theories of argument and theories of debate. Many 
contemporary theorists do not extend their insights into 
the realm of debate. hJU We propose that the notion of 
the "narrative paradigm" as recently articulated by 
Walter R. Fisher, can bridge part of this gap. 31 

Fisher contrasted his notion of the "narrative 
paradigm" with the "rational world paradigm." There can 
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be little doubt but that academic debate Is based upon 
the assumptions of the rational world paradigm. This 
paradigm presupposes that humans are essentially rational 
beings; that the dominant mode of human decision-making 
Is argument; that the conduct of argument Is ruled by the 
dictates of situations; that rationality Is determined by 
knowledge of the subject matter, argumentative ability, 
and skill in advocacy; and that the world Is made up of 
a set of logical puzzles which can be resolved through 
appropriate analysis and reasoning. 32 In the narrative 
paradigm, on the other hand, humans are viewed 
essentially as storytellers; the paradigmatic mode of 
decision-making Is the construction of "good reasons" 
which vary from situation to situation; the production 
and practice of good reasons Is ruled by matters of 
history, biography, culture, and character; rationality 
is determined by the abilities people have to test 
narrative probability, what constitutes a coherent story, 
and narrative fidelity, whether the stories ring true 
with other stories they know from experience to be true; 
and, the world consists of a set of stories which people 
choose from among In order to "live the good life. "33 

Fisher goes on to argue that most people reason via 
the narrative paradigm, and that it is through this 
paradigm that untrained audiences can evaluate relatively 
complex arguments. While the rational world paradigm 
creates a special place in the social hierarchy for 
field experts, the narrative paradigm recognizes the 
intrinsic ability that human actors have to test the 
quality of the stories which they experience and tell. 
Fisher does not posit that one paradigm Is superior to 
another, or that narrative audiences cannot make 
mistakes, but he argues that "experts" also make 
mistakes. J * Furthermore, he argues that If the experts 
are accorded undue respect from the untrained audiences, 
and If those audiences do not attempt to question the 
experts because they grant them their expertise, then 
there Is the potential for a society to develop where 
some people are trained to lead and other persons are 
trained only to follow. Experts do continue to have a 
role In the narrative perspective—the role of counselor. 
The expert contributes to the public dialogue by 
Imparting knowledge, telling stories, and sharing his/her 
wisdom. JD 

The contrast between the narrative paradigm and the 
rational world paradigm does not suggest that narrative 
arguers are somehow Irrational, and it Is not our desire 
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for academic debate to become a less rational enterprise. 
Rather, we would like to see academic debaters become the 
expert advocates who engage In the research, careful 
analysis, and deliberation about complex policy Issues, 
and who can then create compelling and consistent stories 
that can be understood by audiences who do not share 
their expertise. Essentially this would require debaters 
to create "real world" arguments that will have meaning 
as audiences construct them and Incorporate them within 
their own narrative frameworks. Were our debaters to 
become storytellers, they would recognize the potential 
to reach audiences beyond the boundaries of the debate 
community. In addition, the tremendous storehouse of 
Information and knowledge that debaters acquire might be 
more useful to society. In fact, academic debaters could 
even become a check on the government elites who make 
policy in Washington and In the state capltols. If the 
tremendous expertise generated by debaters could be 
translated to common social understanding, debaters could 
begin to partake in actual social dialogues. 

We believe that encouraging debaters to become 
storytellers would also enrich forenslcs education by 
providing a more well-rounded training In rhetoric. As 
Richard Weaver argued: 

For the most obvious truth about rhetoric Is 
that Its object Is the whole man. It presents 
Its arguments first to the rational part of 
man, because rhetorical discourses, If they are 
honestly conceived, always have a basis In 
reasoning. Logical argument Is the plot, as It 
were of any speech or composition that Is 
designed to persuade. Yet It Is the very 
characterizing feature of rhetoric that It goes 
beyond this and appeals to other parts of man's 
constitution, especially to his nature as a 
pathetic being, that Is, a being feeling and 
suffering. J/ 

As Fisher concluded: "a whole rhetoric should deal with 
the whole man [sic], not just man as a logical machine 
attempting to solve the world's problems as though they 
were logical puzzles." 38 

Debaters as Storytellers 

If debaters, judges, and coaches came to realize 
the Importance of creating compel 11 ng stories, there 
might be significant changes in the nature of 
contemporary debate, changes which would help to bridge 
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the schism which exists within the debate community and 
between the debate community and the public. In order to 
achieve this goat, the communication style of academic 
debate would have to become more like that generated l n 
conversation and less like the highly technocratic 
rational argument that exists now--an argument form that 
so values objective rationality that It Is often 
Irrational 1n Its conclusions. J9 The creation of an 
alternative communication style requires debaters to 
learn about the principles of storytelling and to 
recognize that their arguments have a place in the public 
dialogue. Debaters will need to understand that audiences 
make judgments on the basis of the stories which are 
constructed and on the ability of these stories to meet 
the requirements of the "reality testing- to which they 
are subjected. Stories also have a context and a 
history-social and political events do not exist In 
isolation, and peopled sense of dramatic reality, 
their social knowledge," transcends Individual events 
and is a part of their very understanding of themselves 
and of their place In society. 40 

Teaching debaters to engage in storytelling should 
not be difficult, for, as Fisher observed, all people are 
essentially storytellers, and the testing of stories Is 
an essential part of the human symbolic experience. 
People are trained as storytellers and as evaluators of 
stories by the very process of becoming accu 1 tu rated . 
Although debaters might benefit by learning the 
terminology of the narrative parad 1gm--the notions of 
narrative fidelity and narrative probabll 1 ty--debaters 
already have the rudimentary skills to evaluate stories 
What this perspective of academic debate must teach 
debaters, however, Is the art of creating the best 
possible stories, those stories which will energize 
audiences by giving such a meaningful depiction of 
reality that It seems to correspond to listeners* beliefs 
and values. 



Debaters must analyze their propositions and come 
to understand them as real, historical, cultural and 
8,1* P roblems - Tne y should Investigate the various 
solutions that have been proposed for the problems they 
discover and then Identify the solution that they wish to 
advocate, keeping In mind that their position must also 
be historically, culturally, politically, and 
environmentally sound. Such an approach will encourage 
debaters to attend to the value dimensions of the 
dl fferent policy alternatives. The debaters ' primary 
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objectlve Is to create stories that can compete favorably 
with those that their opponents will tell, stories that 
offer alternative accounts for the values, beliefs, and 
experiences central to their propositions. 

Aift Th * S 2 ew P ers P ect *ve of debate also requires a 
different understanding of the concept of presumption. 
The notion of presumption has already undergone many 
changes. In fact, the traditional conception of 
presumption and of prima facie burdens seems to have 
almost disappeared from contemporary debates, as most 
" w * n accept any argument supported by evidence as 
worthy of warranting a belief. Critics seeking to 
*Vffl° 9 *, a " arrat *ve understanding will proceed 
uhlfho^ Y * howe ^ er « for they will be determining 
whether arguments hang together as stories and evaluating 
them In terms of their own cultural beliefs, values, and 
experiences Narrative critics might well be more 
cynical of all stories and probably will not presume any 
argument to have merit until It Is woven Into the fabric 
of a story which Is sufficient to convince them. 

While there might well be many Implications of such 
a view of academic debate. In practice, at least a few 
should be discussed. First, as previously mentioned, 
debaters would create Veal world - arguments — stories 
which confirmed people's values and social understanding. 
For example, advocating world government as the negative 
story, in response to an affirmative story which 
J nc [?^? s ex P lor at1on and/or development of space by 
forbidding the military use of the shuttle, might 
well prove more difficult In a narrative conception 
of argument because most narrative arguers would be 
reluctant to accept as true stories that required them to 
put aside their nationalistic tendencies. Pride In their 
nation is too closely related to most peopled 
(especially most American's) very conceptions of 
themselves and of their society. Such pride would likely 
discourage them from accepting any story which maintained 
as a central principle the notion that they should rebuke 
their nation. Likewise, an argument calling for a 
socialist revolution In the United States would have 
difficulty winning adherents, still other arguments 
claiming positions such as "rights malthus," "nuclear 
proliferation Is good," etc., might also have trouble 
meeting the requirements of good stories. We are not 
suggesting that such stories could not be developed by 
debaters, or that they are not arguments that audiences 
should hear. Debaters could, and perhaps even should, 
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continue to argue such positions. The difference, 
however, would be that narrative critics would not be 
Inclined to suspend their beliefs in order to give such 
arguments a hearing. Consequently, these arguments would 
I! C k ^11 rigid tests of narrative fidelity and 
probability, much as they wou^d 1f they were made before 
non-debate audiences. Hopefully the result would be that 
such arguments would be made only when they represented 
genuinely appropriate stories. 

Second, the principle of judge non-Involvement In 
the debate process would most certainly dissipate as 
judges would be called upon to have a very different 
conception of their role. No longer serving as simple 
arbiters In a conflict, judges would evaluate the stories 
that the two teams constructed and attempt to ascertain 
which story was superior. Critics, would of course bring 
their beliefs and knowledge from past experience, their 
values and their passions with them Into this 
argumentative encounter. This new principle of judqe 
involvement should not be taken as a license for 
unlimited judge Intervention Into the debate, however, 
but rather, judges should seek to serve In an 
Intersubjectlve r 0 ie engaged in a dialogue with the texts 
of the stories. q ' This Intersubjectlve role presumes that 
each judge, as a member of the professional community of 
academic debate, sees his/her task as teaching the 
communication style of academic debate. Thus the judqe 
would use his/her ballots, including the actual decisions 
reached to perpetuate a continuing dialogue regarding 
the merits of the stories told, and teaching the art of 
creating and testing effective stories." 

Third, debaters would be required to create 
consistent and compelling stories. While some current 
approaches to academic debate affirm the legitimacy of 
conditional arguments, even arguments which contradict 
each other, this would not be appropriate 1n a narrative 
perspective of debate. Narrative arguers do not 
intentionally create stories which are Internally 
inconsistent or which have parts that cannot compatibly 
coexist. In fact, stories are evaluated primarily based 
upon their consistency and coherence. 

Finally, the style of the activity would likely 
change. Acceptance of a narrative perspective of debate 
might make It possible for debaters to put more 
emphasis on communicating with their hearers, to use more 
analysis, create examples and analogies to aid them 1n 
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their persuasion, and put more emphasis on their skills 
as communicators and less emphasis on their skills as 
Information processors. In a rational world paradigm, 
such as the one existing now In contemporary debate, 
advocates are rewarded for the number of arguments which 
they can create In support of their positions. In the 
narrative paradigm advocates are Instead rewarded for the 
Intrinsic qualities of the stories which they create and 
for the ability of those stories to account for 

!JS!«I? n 5 e i * vents b f tter than competing stories can 
account for those events. 

The most obvious concern regarding the acceptance 
iJ K na ^ ra M. e Perspective of debate centers on what 
would be lost by our no longer concentrating on debate as 
a rational activity. We do not believe this concern to 
Z* J e «>1 1 Imate, Because the process of testing stories 
which would go on In a debate round would be very 
rigorous and would require that the stories be developed 
based upon evidence and analysis, debate would continue 
to be a rational enterprise. Debaters and debate critics 
would continue to possess a very shrewd and well-defined 
sense of argument. They would still be Involved with 
research, and through this research they would learn how 
the experts- In the field evaluated stories. Thus rather 
than sacrificing rationality, debaters would be enriching 
their education by supplementing their rational arguments 
with a narrative capability. in fact, the quality of 
evidence required to support a claim will have to Improve 
as skeptical listeners make even greater demands upon the 
testimony and the studies offered to warrant a belief, 
tarerui attention to argumentative detail will still be 
required as debaters search for ways to expose the 
weaknesses In their opponent's stories. The primary 
difference 1n debate from this perspective Is that human 
values, human emotions, and human experience will play a 
much larger role In the argumentative process. 

Two final arguments In support of a storytelllnq 
perspective of debate should be offered. First, such a 
perspective would make our activity se em Infinitely more 
understandable to our colleagues, administrators, and to 
the general community, people who are themselves 
storytellers. As a result, it would likely make It much 
easier to "sell" the merits of debate and engender a 
climate of greater support for academic debate. 

. ^ ? eco 2 d » teaching debaters to engage In storytelllnq 
might be of Immense help In preparing them for arguing In 
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real world contexts. Fisher has reported that most 
political argument follows this mode of reasoning. 4 * Of 
even greater benefit to most debaters, however, were the 
results of a study undertaken by W. Lance Bennett and 
Martha S. Feldman, who found that the dominant mode of 
argument in the courtroom was storytelling. 45 Since a 
significant percentage of our debaters enter the legal 
profession this would provide them with a learning 
laboratory to develop their skills 1n narrative argument. 

Conclusion 

We believe that many of the problems in 
intercollegiate debate can be traced to the lack of an 
agreed upon exemplar model for the activity. We propose 
that such a model be the storytelling communication 
style, and that judges be encouraged to evaluate the 
arguments presented to them on the basis of their 
narrative fidelity and narrative probability, using their 
ballots to Instruct debaters in the art of creating 
effective stories. We believe that such an approach 
would produce genuine and significant benefits to the 
debate learning laboratory and to the debate community. 
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31 For a more complete discussion of Fisher's 
perspective see: Walter R. Fisher, "Narration as a 
Human Communication Paradigm: The Case of Public Moral 
Argument," Communication Monog raphs Rl (1934): 1-22. We 
do not suggest that Fisher's notion of the "narrative 
paradigm' be applied to academic debate in the same sense 
1n which the term "paradigm" 1s frequently used 1n 
current debate literature. In fact, we believe that the 
use of paradigms" in academic debate has produced 
confusing and somewhat muddled contests. See: Patricia 
Riley and Thomas A. Hollihan, "Paradigms as Eristic " 
paper presented at the Speech Communication Association 
Convention, Louisville, KY , November, 1982. 
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arm.pri fhlfr exam P le » ° ne of recalls a debater who 

, ha we , s ^" ld not attempt to reduce Injuries 
resulting from traffic accidents because this would lead 
to unused hospital beds which would 1n turn lead to 

carp C f,n^ ry H SUr9er rH *i Ve ^ step 1n the causal chain was 
carefully documented, including the student's conclusion 
that the number of deaths resulting from the excess 
surgeries would claim more lives than would the traffic 
tlAvt 1 ! \ 0es P 1te the soundness of the evidence and 
analysis, however, this still does not seem to be a very 
rational argument. 1 

40c 

a «H dk f V T Th ?!? aS B : Farre11 . "Knowledge, Consensus, 
and Rhetorical Theory," Quarterly Journal of Spjeech 62 
(1976): 1-14. And, Walter R. Fisher, "RatTonairtFand 
(1980) 121°30 Reasons," Philosophy and Rhetoric 13 
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Fisher, "Narration. . .," p. 9. 



* 2 The notion of an " 1 r.t ersu bjec 1 1 ve critic" engaged 
In a dla ogue with the text of the debate was created by 
V. Will am Balthrop, "The Debate Judge as 'Critic of 
Argument : Toward a Transcendent Perspective," Journal of 
the American Forensic Association 20 ( 1983), — Our 

conception o7 Ehe" mtersu jbectl ve critic would 
however almost certainly call for more active judge 

E2ir^ C i P 5 Mo ?, than would Balth^op's notion of this 
critical f unc t 1on. 

«..u l *lt simila ^ notion was espoused by James F. Klumpp, 
What Changes 1 n Judge Behavior Would Improve the 
Educational Quality of Forenslcs?" Paper presented at 
Iowa State University, Ames, IA, December, 1975, p. 4. 

44 F1sher, "Narration. ..." 

o , ! 5W, 4. J Lan S e ^fennett and Martha S. Feldman, 

Reconstructing Reality in J^he, Courtroom : Justice and 

Judgment in American CuJ_ture_ (New Brunswick, NJ: RutgerT 

University Press, 198iy: y 
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THE ROLE OF PROPOSITIONS IN FORENSIC ARGUMENT 



Thomas J* Hynes Jr. 
University of Louisville 

Walter " rich 
Vsnderbilt university 



That the proposition, or iome mesns to manifest that proposition 
through a specific instance, should prove the center of dispute should hot 
be surprising. The public argument among Rhodes and hia critica [Ganer[l], 
llerbeck and Katsulas [2), Ulrich and KeeshanP), Piulsen and RhodeaU], 
RhodesIS], Rhodes and Pfauf6)) pivots on Rhodes' contention that we should 
focus debate on the proposition. Moreover, Rhodes contends that such a 
focus justifies requiring an affirmative to defend the implications of all 
"typical examples" of that proposition, ilia critica have concluded that 
such a requirement would make a mockery of the debate community's efforts 
to teach arguments shout public policy. 



Similarly, one focus of Zarefsky 'sl7 1 view of the debate process Is 
the view of proposition as analogue to a research hypothesis. This is 
contrasted with the more widely accepted view of debate as a means of 
comparing competing policy systems, where debate should focus on 
particular policy manfestat Ions of that proposition, rather than policies 
which are implicit yet undefended in the propoaition and its oppoaite. 18) . 
Again, at the base of this clash are competing viewa of the role of the 
proposition in academic debate. 



When the negative advocate auggests that a counterproposal competes 
with an affirmative proposal, ia it sufficient to ahow that the proposal 
provides a reason to reject the proposition, even if it fails to provide 
explicit reasons for rejecting the apeclfic proposal which waa derived 
from the affirmative proposition? In the case of a policy proposition 
where the action advocated is directional and measurable— e *g. , increase, 
strengthen, reduce, weaken, and the like— thia is not an idle question. A 
counterproposal may in fact adopt dimensions of the affirmative proposal 
as long as the initial action is offset with an action equal in magnitude 
and opposite in direction, assuming that the proposition and not the 
specific proposal are the focus of argument. (9] 

Leaving the realm of competitive academic debate for a moment, the 
question of focus of argument is no idle issue. Dworkln(lO) reports, for 
example, that there are great disputes between those who would focus on 
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specific legislative language, rather than contextual/lnferentisi 
interpretation of statutes. If we are correct, propositions or claims are 
the focus of arguments everywhere, and the nsture of this dispute has more 
than reference to competitive forensics. 



Earlier, Ulrich[ll] indicated that one difficulty with some arguments 
about value propositions was the assumption thst sll value resolutions 
should be treated alike, lie made the not very radical suggest icn thst the 
wording of the resolution or proposition, rsther than general theoretical 
discussions of vslue resolutions or propositions, should determine the 
validity of certain negative strategies. That the distinction between 
proposition snd specific manifestations of that proposition has not 
created quite the furor in CRD A debate and value propositions as haa been 
the case In policy debate may well be accidental. We would argue that the 
complexity of propositiona , the uncertainty of the nsture of qualifiers 
for those propositions, rather than any inherent difference in advocates, 
has been the reason for the greater furor over the focua of argument in a 
policy debate. Moreover, we would argue that the extant furor in policy 
debate reflects the failure of disputants to recognize the earlier Ulrich 
admonishment. 



We make two general claima in this easay. 1) The focua of debste 
should rightly be the proposition which gives rise to debate. 2) The 
acceptance of the focus of debate on the propoaition brings only those 
implications as are required (either by consensus or by superior argument] 
for the advocates of that proposition. We set about the proof of theae 
claims through several steps: 

1) trscing the history of intercollegiate debate propositiona to 
determine the cause of the present disputes; 2) examining in detail the 
dispute among Rhodes and his critica to examine its relation to the 
present claims; 3) examining the nature of policy propositions and their 
contrsries to establish some genersl patterns of refutation of such 
propositions; 4) providing ressons for our claim that the propoaition 
which serves as the initator of a dispute also aerves as its ultimate 
focus. 



We should outline a few aaaumptions which are made in this easay. 
First, the the distinction between resolution snd proposition may create 
more problema than solution. Rhodes! 12] is correct when he ssserts that 
the debate literature frequently uses these terms interchangeably. 
Mil Is [13] is probably also correct when he asserta that the use of terms 
from other disciplines causes confusion when auch terma take on varied 
meaning in academic debate. That s resolution has certain implications to 
a congressman is probably the conaequence of pecularities of dealing with 
legislative resolutions, and Is not particularly informative about some 
normative description of how propositions/resolutions ought to be 
treated. (14) Zarefsky and Patteraonf 15] assert that propoaition, topic 
and resolution have been used as synonyms in the context of academic 
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debate, and even o cursory scan of argumentation md debstc works quickly 
verifies that assertion. The use of proposition here is only to provide a 
convenient: means of providing a symbol system for the snalysis of specific 
propositions in section 3 of the essay. 

The Development of the Debate Proposition 

To debate, there should be aoac agreement on the subject of the 
debate. In the earlier years of debate, this problem was usually solved by 
drafting a contract between two schools involved in debate. (16] This 
approach proved unworkable aa tesms traveled to numerous other csmpuses 
snd as debate tournaments becsrae popular. Reacting to these chsnges, the 
forenslcs community developed a process for adopting a single nstlonal 
topic. (17] Given that coaches and/or debsters In the first part of this 
century had to construct thir own topics, however, many of the earlier 
textbooks would include guidelines for good debate topics. These 
guidelines suggested that resolutions should be current, centroverial , 
balanced, and so on. 



These earlier texts did not draw a distinction between the resolution 
and the plan. Indeed, the assumption of some of these texts was thst 
debate should emphasize the major principles behind the resolution. 
Ulndcs and Hastings, for example, complained about advocates not 
addressing the vital Issues behind the proposition and Instead emphasizing 
tangential issues. [18] Such s focu3 msy be the consequence of the view 
that a good proposition is a limited one. 



According to this perspective, u was not enough thst a proposition be 
limited. It should also be composed of terms which were not ambiguous. 
Foster, for example, suggests thst " the proposition should not hinge on 
ambiguous terms, that is, words with more thsn one meaning,"! 19] and " The 
proposition should be sufficiently limited In scope to admit satisfactory 
treatment in time or space available. "[20] The reasoning behind his 
requirement seems to be thst the burdens placed on an advocate would be 
unclear If the resolution Is brosd and ambiguous. The aasumption is that 
the entire resolution would be debated, not a subset of thst 
resolution. (21] Better debstes ore derived from narrow and clear topics, 
these theorists would conclude. Msny of the exsmples of resolutions given 
In the earlier textbooks were also value topics which coul'inot be narrowed 
by presenting a plan. To indict a resolution as ambiguous would not be a 
serious concern if the debate could focus on a specific policy implied by 
the resolution. 



Over a period of time, plans started becoming more and more 
sophisticated. While the plan was closely linked to the resolution, the 
plan did not always encompass the entire resolution; for example, 
Dortraouth College interpreted the topic "Resolved: thst Congress should be 
given the power to reverse decisions of the Supreme Court," by defending s 
plan which was limited to the reversal of non-unanimous decisions. (22] 
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Rhodes(23] may be correct when he suggested that, in the past, 
individuals debated the entire resolution because the resolutions were 
narrow. From the 1951-1952 year until the 1965-1966 year, college topics 
were extremely narrow, snd the gap between the affirmative plan snd the 
resolution was inconsequential • [24] 



Since 1967 or so, the view of the ideal debate resolution has 
chsnged. This is the case, both in theory and practice. Recent theorists 
have suggested that good debate topics were broad debate topics. 
Lichtman, Rohrer and Coral, for example, write: "The wording of debate 
resolutions is usually broad. This sllows to choose [sic] from several 
different courses of action as fair interpretations of the resolution." 
[25] 



Zarefsky snd Patterson argue "s resolution is often worded fairly 
broadly." 26 This view thst broad topics are desirable has been 
reflected in the types of topics that have been debated in the past two 
decades. Starting with the 1965-66 topie, "Resolved: that law enforcement 
agencies should be given greater freedom in the investigation and 
prosecution of crime," we have had numerous broad topics. As a result, 
tesms have often emphasized a subset of the topic. More to the point, 
resolutions became worded so that there were multiple instances of actions 
which singly would affirm the proposition. Kovalcheck explains: 

The judges quickly perceived thst it was unreasonable to 
expect an affirmative team to deal with the totality of 
the topid and few doubted that such changes aa the recog- 
nizing of Red China, ending the Vietnamese War, pulling 
troops out of Europe, or even altering the world's monetary 
system, were not significant. Negative teams, then, had to 
be prepared to debate four or five topics, each requiring 
separate analysis, separate evidence, and separate plan 
attacks, and this multiple topic approach was the harbinger 
of the 1970s. [27] 



Even if the focus of the debate prior to 1966 was on the resolution, 
there was little consensus on what this meant. Teams would present plans 
that illustrated the nature of the resolution, and in most debates the 
emphasis was on these plans. Since the distinction between the plan and 
the resolution was small, the question of emphasis was usuaPy trivial. 
Brosdcr topics made the question of emphasis real. Rather thsn direct 
attention to broad changes in theoretical emphasis, the gradual shift 
attracted little notice. 



The question has attracted attention within the last few years from 
the work of Rhodes and his critics, who have focused considerable 
sttention on the plan/proposition distinction. While there has been some 
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Initial attention to the issue nearly ten years ago concerning quections 
of slternstive Justification, the question regained largely dormant for 
nearly ten years. As we will lster note, tiuch of the sttention of this 
debste (as well as the earlier one concerning alternative Justification] 
was directed at the immediate atrategic considerations sssocisted with one 
position or another — rather than the logical consequencea of maintaining a 
proposition as the focus of academic debate. 



We can summarize this section as follows; thf» distinction between 
propositions and policy examples derived from *, j* had been soisll until 
recent years. In part this shift reflected ahift in belief about whether 
broad or narrow problem areas made for better debatea. This shift in 
emphasis gave rise to a larger theoretical debates resulting from the 
impiicstions of advocating a propoaition based on specific instances of 
it. The next aectlon considers one of those debates. 



Many of the arguments that debate should focua on plana generated by 
a policy proposition, rather than on the proposition itself, are rooted in 
assumptions about the appropriate educational role of academic debate, 
rather than the logical lmplicationa of selecting a propoaition aa the 
starting point and focua of that Intellectual enterpriae. Herbeck and 
Katsulasf 28j , for example make four argumenta in defenae of the atatement 
that plans should be the focus of argument in a policy debate. The first, 
that of tradition, rests on the authority of Goodnight, Balthrop, and 
Paraon[29], among othera — without noting the reasoning aasociated yith 
that tradition. In fact, what la moat curioua about thia particular 
appeal to tradition is the absence of sny resson giving effort in the 
original Goodnight, Balthrop, and Parson esssy. The footnote which hss 
been used by proponents and opponents of the resolution/proposition ss 
focus dispute reerita repeat, as well ss llscusslon. 



In context, Gocdr.ight et.sl were refuting the Lichtaan et.al. esssy 
which defended the prospect of multiple and independant cases or defending 
the debste resolution in s single debste. Goodnight, Balthrop, and Parson 
responded: 

Our view at debste is essentlslly different. A debate 
team la arguing for only one goal, ultimately, the 
adoption of the resolution. As such, its responsibility 
is to interpret and thua define the parameters of the 
resolution for s particular round. Although we realize 
thia does not ontologlcally encompass the resolution for sll 
times, it does allow for tha eatablishment of common grounds 
for debate which sntsils a complete responsibility for 
initlsl argument* for the affirmative and negative team.OO] 



Several things are clesr from this passage. First, Rhodes and 
Paulsen, as well as Ulrich and Keeshan are correct in finding thia passage 
as support for their positions. It is clear from the context of the 
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footnote, however, that Ulrich and Keeshsn are probably closer to the 
■ark, given Goodnight, Balthrop and Paraon'a emphaala on advocacy and 
non-conditional arguments, ss well aa their claim that debate best meeting 
the activity's educational goals ia debate which compares two policy 
syatema. But in neither inatance is there much if sny reasoning for the 
contrary positions. In fsct, the cited quotation ia preceded by the claim 

Our view of debate is essentially different, " without in any way 
indicating the basla of the disagreement. 



Second, the Goodnight, Balthrop, and Parson position is laden with 
additional unproven assumptions. Debste ahould be a comparison of policy 
systems, they assert. Arguments about policies, rather than arguments 
about procedures, are the beat argumenta for training students about 
argumenta. While each of these assumptions have merit, they do not add 
much to an internally conaiatent defense for the view that either the plan 
or the proposition which gave rlae to the plan should be given prior 
conaideration. To use ressoning fiom authority in thia instance reminds 
one of Booth'aOl] lament that social consensus could be reaaonably used 
to defend Chsrles Hanson 1 a actions to his followers once immediate aoclal 
approval is accepted as the touchstone of reasoning. 



The second and third arguments made by Katsulaa and Herbeck, time 
conatrainta of debate and the size of propositions, aa well as decreasing 
the educational value of debate, ore both rooted in extraneous 
assumptions. To aay that debate haa time const ralnta and that argument 
muat be limited for educational purpoaea are Important considerations. 
But the probative value of such considerstions ought to be determined 
without any direct effect on the argument that the plan rather than the 
proposition which gave rise to it ahould be the focus of argument. 
Similarly, it ahould be poaaible to diaagree about the educational values 
of debate— or even that there are educational values— and still agree that 
the plan ahould be the focua of debate arguments. These sre largely 
unrelsted Issues, or at leaat items which only marginally follow from one 
another. Even in the face of such defenses, the clslm that the plan should 
serve as the focus of argument ought to stand on it a own merits rather 
than the merita of either the present format of debate or the educational 
benefits from the Use of such formsts. We assume that most conventions 
sre the result of actions which had clear reasons st the time they were 
instituted. We would expect, or example, that 8-3-4 and 10-5 tine limits 
were instituted becsuse they produced a debate with I hour of speaking 
time. The 10-3-5 format preaently uaed at the National Debate Tournament 
reflectsa compromise of the Nstional Debste Tournsment Commictee between 
those who wanted the longer speech time, and those who desired cross 
examination. The wiah that a propoaition be bindlngon advocates, had 
reasons which we hope are still relevant. 



Herbeck and Katsulas' fourth argument on multi-directionality is 
rooted in some unstated assumptions about characteristics of propositions, 
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whLch are covered in greater detail later. The problem here la not the 
use of external standards so much aa the general problem we laolate with 
previous debatea about proposltional focua — namely, the assumption that 
arguments of propositions of different form require Identical refutatlonal 
requlrementa. Consider two simple policy propositions: X should do all y; 
and x should do some y. Let us also assume thst y consists of sctlons 
c(l...n), where c(n-l) Is the negative of c(n-2), the condition Herbeck 
and Katzulas describe when they lament that 

resolutions are often multl-dlrectlonal. The first proposition In this 
lnstsnce would be an absurdity, since It would require advocatea to 
support the Impossible claim that a thing and Ita opposite are 
simultaneously desirable. This Is the objection rslsed by Herbeck and 
Katsulaa. 



The second proposition (X should do some yl Is the more likely form 
of policy propositions — nsmely that X can be verified by either c(n-l) or 
c(n-2), but need not be verified by both. And alnce the advocacy of the 
entire proposition may be accomplished by the acceptance of only some y f 
the claim that the entire resolution must be defended is not necessarily 
Inconsistent with the claim that opposltes cannot be defended. Our claim 
here is that policy propositions may well by multl-dlrectlonal, but only 
in those Instances where the proposition does not require advocates to 
simultaneously advocate both such directions. 



We can aummsrlze thla aectlon simply — previous dlsputsnts In the 
plan-propusltlon resolution controversy have often defended their case on 
evidence external to the reaaona for giving either plans or propositions 
primacy. In other instances, they have assumed thst all 
proposltluns/resolutlons are alike— a thesis which we would argue is 
undefended. This issue will alao serve as the focus of the next section 
of this esssy. 

Need to Examine Proposition Specifics 



The centrallty of plan or resolution hss been hotly disputed In the 
counter-warrant debate. We would argue that Independent of wladom of 
counterwarrants, that debate does no cast much light on the preaent 
conflict. 



In many cases, there is an argument about whether the resolution Is 
or Is not key without examining the different forma which a resolution may 
take- To admit that the resolution Is key is not as important aa 
Indicating what are the reasonable requlrementa associated with the 
refutation of a particular resolution. 



In a simple example, the atatement "All governments ahould be 
aoclallst" could serve as the basis for argument. It might be written In 
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the form all x ahould be y." The negation of this proposition would be 
• some x should not be y." An advocate for the first proposition might 
choose to support the clslm by arguing that a specific x [aay the U.S. 1 
ahould be soclsllst. Thla lnstsnce conforms fairly W ell to those 
situations In which advocates of the counterwarrant concept may be 
juatlfled In arguing that the affirmative advocate has mad? s hasty 
generalization—whether the wisdom of soclsllsm In the U.S., can 
appropriately extrapolated to other nation atatea Is an arguable 
proposition. 



In thla aame proposition, the affirmative might choose to affirm the 
unlveral claim— all natlona should be socialist— by reading general 
support thst socialism Is s generally nifty thing. Similarly, the negative 
could refute this genersl proposition „ith the proof of the proposition 
some x should not be y." For the universal proposition, one negative 
Instance would be sufficient to refute the statement of proposition. So 
the PF.9?.L th « t "France .hould not be socialist, H or eny other negative 
lnstsnce, for that matter, would serve to counter the general statement. 
In this instance, the use of a counterwarrant— or another example of a 
soclsllsc xovernment, slbeit one Ignored by the afflrmstive, would be 
sufficient to deny the affirmative proposition. 



To continue the Illustration, If the debate proposition were "some x 
should be y, or aome nations should be socialist," then proof of the 
statement " The U.S. ahould be aoclallst," would affirm this proposition. 
In this Instance, proof of the proposition "France should not be 
soclaliat" would not on its face be relevant to the questlun of U.S. 
soclsllsm, unless the advocates provided additional proof that French 
governance were related to US governance. At minimum, the failure of the 
Initial advocate to mention French governmental form would not be relevant 
to their expected proof requlrementa. 



Notice that the two examples alternately provide aupport for the 
positions found on both sides of the plsn/proposltlon debate. The first 
Illustration provides an Instance where a counterwarrant nakes sense— but 
only becsuse the proposition required advocates to affirm all Instances to 
prove an event. The second Illustration provides support for the claim 
thst the focus of dispute ought to be a specific instanceof the 
proposition. This is true, however, because the form of the proposition 
was such that specific Instances are sufficient co support a general 
claim. 



We have outlined a several examples of the forms which policy 
propositions could take, as well as the variety of strategies which would 
be available to negative that Initial proposition. As Prlorl32] observes, 
owing to works of Aristotle and Russell, propositions ought be considered 
In pairs— the Inltlsl atatement and Ita contradlctlon(a). While we are 
willing to admit that the effectiveness of contradiction is aubject to 
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argument for so roe of the following pairs, they should aerve aa examplea to 
establish our general thesis that the precise nature of a propoaition must 
be examined to find meaning in the statement that the propoaition ia the 
focua of debate. 



Refutation of whole proposition 

proposition 

x should be done 

some x should be done 

all x should be done 
x should do y 

x should do y for all z 



In various forms 

refutations! possibilities 

x should not be done, 
not x should be done 

no x should be done, 
x used to isolste truth of 
x should be done* 

some x should not be done 

not x should do y 
not x should do not y 
x should do not y 



not x should do y for all z 

x should not do y for some z 

x should do not y for some z 

not x should do y for some z 



It should be clear that some of these may not aerve to refute the 
Initial propoaition. Fo- example, the proposition "not x should do y for 
eome z" may not negate the Initial proposition if the actions of x and not 
x are not exclusive of one another— for instance, national (x) and 
International (not x) actions could work on the aame y problem at the ssme 
tlrae. Our srgument here Is thst propositionsl forms combine with 
substantive Issues In determining the conditions In which that initial 
proposition Is refuted. 



We should note at thla point that we wish to stay outside of the 
theoretical/practical proposition test controversy, characterized by 
disputants auch as Wallace, (33) A.J. Kenny, [34] and J.Jarvls. [35] Thla 
controversy is based upon competing claims about whether there are 
different standards for evaluating the validity of arguments based In 
either practical [Inquiry undertaken to determine what shall or should be 
donej or theoretical [inquiry undertaken to determine what has happened or 
what will happen] statements. In general, work on propoaltlona and their 
negations In logic has been restricted to discussions of theoretic 
propositions. We would be willing to concede that some of the contrsry 
policy propositions offered msy not serve as contraries for the Initial 
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proposition, or at least may arguably fall to do so. This, however, will 
not undermine the strength of our argument— namely that changing In the 
form of the propoaition should change what Is required to refute that 
proposition. 



While not an exhaustive list of possible symbolic representations for 
policy propositions, they are illuatrative of several concepts: 



1) Specific examples can justify d0 me prepositional forms. 

2) Specific examples can provide reasons to reject some propoalt lonal 
forms. r 

3) The truth of a single example may be generally inadequate to 
provide proof for some propositionsl forms. 

4) The fslsehood of s single, or even many examples may be generally 
inadequate to reject some proposltlonal forms. 

5) The more detailed the proposltlonal form, the greater the need to 
focus upon particular elementa of that proposition to determine reasons 
cor Its affirmation or its negation. 



Not;ce that in all instsnces, the truth of the proposition La always 
the focua of argument. That the propoaition may be denied by a single 
counter-example, or may be largely unscathed by a great number of 
counter-examples, depends on the form of the original proposition, rather 
than aome convention which we may have for argument focus. Our argument 
here la that certain disputes may moat appropriately be directed toward 
plan apeclfics. Other disputes may be most appropriately directed toward 
the prevision of counter-examplea to the plan representing the 
proposition, rsther than directed toward toward the original example used. 
But that decision of appropriate atrategy depends largely on the original 
proposltlonal form used— Including qualifiers for proposition subject , 
object, snd objectives. 



We believe that after one clears away the emotional barrage attached 
to positions on both sides of the controversy, the position that the 
proposition should serve as the focus of debate makes considerable sense. 
Flrat, there Is sign evidence that such should be the case. To give some 
reason to the convention of continuing to have a national debate 
propoaition, debate should be so focused. This la not to say that a 
problem question, a problem area, or a general topic may not better serve 
the Interest of directing attention to specific Instances of public 
policy. (Host of those who would dispute the notion thst the proposition 
should be given priority do so becsuse they object to the chsnce thst 
attention will be diverted from public policy questions. The alternatives 
would certainly suit that requirement better). It Is to «ay that the 
existence of a proposition means that we must deal with It even If we 
choose not to do so. 
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Second, accepting the primary role of the proposition In defense of 
an affirmative position allows for a series of conceptual consistencies 
which may not otherwise be possible. It certainly aaves us from the fate 
of having to argue that the establishuent of the relationship between the 
proposition and the plan i. no more than a game rule or social convention, 
rather than part of the same process of gaining adherence to a policy 
statement* 



Notice that our previous discussion has indicated that there Is 
little to fear about the requirement to prove "the entire resolution" 
unless we are careless In the way In which we frame resolutlona and the 
qualifier, which they Include. Unless the proposition states that "X 
should do all Y," there Is no requirement that all Y bo defended to 
provide a defense for the proposition. When the qualifiers are absolute, 
then the proof requirements for an affirmative are absolute. Take for 
Instance, the proposition: That .11 US military Interventions into'the 
Internal affalra of any nation or natlona in the Western Hemisphere should 
be prohibited— or, for all x, y. Once we accept the notion that "any 
nation or nations" means all nations In the Western Hemisphere, then we 
have required the affirmative to defend "the entire resolution," or 
rather, all possible Instances of Intervention in all nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. In essence we make our taak clear as we make certain 
qualifiers which W e uae In our propoaitlons. 



Ulrlch's previous example for non-policy propositions analysis 
provides an Interesting instance of problems which may be created by 
uncertainty of qualifiers. His example, " that higher education has 
sacrificed quality for institutional aurvlval" creates difficulty for 
questions of truth requirements only because we do not know whether 

higher education" ahould be Interpreted as a collective or an individual 
noun phraae— a meaning queatlon which would be certainly arguable for 
grammarians. Thia illustrates that to accept the propoaltion aa the focus 
of argument only requires that care be taken In the phrasing of 
qualifiers— an Issue which should be of concern under any clrcumstsnces 
since advocatea already need knowledge of word meanings even with s 
proposition relegated to ground division. 



We have argued that the acceptance of the proposition as the focus of 
argument In sn academic debate seems the logical outcome of our decisions 
to continue to use s proposition as debate's starting point. The 
acceptance of this position allows advocates to consistently defend a 
variety of concepts— the need to require topicality to be binding— rather 
than assert such as a convention equated with time limits. We argue that 
the acceptance of thia position need not cause for advocates— since the 
requirement to defend "the entire proposition" doe. not demand the defense 
of all Instances of a particular policy direction, but only that number of 
directions which would prove the resolution true. If we are only supposed 
to do something, we certainly don't have to do everything. 
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TOPICALITY AND THE DIVISION OF GROUND: FRAMING POLICY DIALECTIC 



David B. Hingstman 
Baylor University 



Many of us are now confronting a problem of communication unique 
to our times. We want to be more fluent in our discourse with 
microcomputers. They will not work for us without it. So we initiate 
some pleasantries in simple commands, and, in gratitude, the computer 
processes some words. But on occasion the conversation becomes strained 
as the computer makes more demands on our lexicon. We are told that we 
must direct our comments to the program disk. 

When we make contact with the program disk, we discover to our 
chagrin that someone else has already had a chat with the computer. In 
fact, this discussion made such an impression the the computer can sing 
it from memory. But liste.tirv<$ to this recital does little for our 
understanding. What words we can make out are punctuated by choruses of 
ff..C$pp. After recovering from the shock of unfamiliar sounds, we bogin 
to wonder why the programmer doesn»t speak English. We become angry 
that our conversation with the computer has been interrupted by some 
dimly-perceived flaw in the gibberish of programming statements. But we 
are chastened by the thought that the programmer's choice of language is 
her own business. If the use of program language is as arbitrary as it 
seems, arguing with the programmer would be mere quibbling. 

Enough frustration with our inability to make full use of the 
system's capability may lead us to enroll in a programming class. As our 
studies progress, our perspective on the nature of the conversation 
between programmer and computer changes. We discover that certain 
unusual symbols must be employed to avoid confusion with alphanumeric 
symbols processed In typing. Other symbols are in the language to 
facilitate optical character readers. We develop the ability to 
converse in the same language with computers (and in a corresponding 
verbal shorthand with other programmers). 

After awhile, we even may be able to return to the programmer of 
our original disk and critique his use of language. Discussion of these 
issues is no longer quibbling, and the choice of programming language no 
longer arbitrary. When program talk* diverges frc* standard English, we 
know why. Yet the program talk and our ordinary language do share 
common roots. We might even contemplate the possibility of a machine 
language that mirrors standard English, but for our present purposes and 
capabilities, such a language doesn't merit the tremendous expenditure 
of human effort to realize it. 
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Our collective experience with the issue of topicality in academic 
debate shares qualities with our uninitiated reaction to computer talk. 
Many past conversations among debaters, judges and coaches have produced 
a tradition in our community that the requirement of fidelity to the 
meaning of the resolution should regulate "word processing" of specific 
arguments by advocates. But we find it difficult to explain what the 
language of fidelity means when applied to specific situations of 
advocacy, and, in particular, arguments about definitions and context. 

Novice (and some no-so-novice) debaters view topicality as a 
special language of argument that is grounded in the arbitrariness of 
resolution drafters and judge perceptions. They learn to recite the 
command statements of topicality standards (a prior issue, 
debateability, field context, grammatical accuracy, fairness, etc.) 
while remaining unable to translate these standards into concrete 
implications for evaluation of argument about the resolution. They ore 
in the position of the ordinary microcomputer user, trying to clear the 
program disk of unneeded data by typing in anything that comes to mind. 

Despairing of the argumentative chaos that the uncertainty creates 
some participants turn to rules of thumb for evaluating the impact of 
specific definitional arguments. This process is similar to telephoning 
a customer service agent to get the proper command for the program disk. 
You still might not find out wh£ you typed in that particular set of 
symbols. One method is to define "being topical" in a manner similar to 
the way that the British ethicist G. E. Moore defined "goodness": as a 
simple, indefinable property that is intuited. Evaluation of arguments 
about specific definitions can be gained by the critic's intuition that 
a plan Just "is" or "is not" faithful to the thrust of the resolution. 
I will have more to say later about the perceptions of the role of 
topicality in debate that engender this rule. But the effect of the 
rule is to convert a problem of justification between participants into 
a psychological issue (each judged application of the rule of thumb). 

Another way out is to elevate an analytical tool for evaluating 
specific definitional claims to the level of a metatheory about what the 
critic should do in assessing the impact of topicality as a w hole. When 
some talk of " reasonable n ess" as a criterion, they refer not "to "the 
presumed qualities of specific definitions but rather to a presumption 
of indeterminate strength that the affirmative plan or parts thereof are 
faithful representations of the resolution. Others talk of "best 
definition" not as a call for comparing specific definitions according 
to some criteria of meaning but rather as a requirement that the 
affirmative be faithful to the best possible interpretation of the 
resolution. This view amounts In practice to a presumption in favor of 
the negative. 

The use of the second strategy is not limited to those who don't 
feel they understand the program language of topicality. The major 
proponents of "reasonableness" *nd "best definition" in the published 
literature both take advantage of the ambiguity between analytical tool 
and metatheory and a^i,3" their opponents of subscribing to the "unfair" 
opposing metatheoretical position. 
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Choosing among the metatheorles is not the end of the advocate's 
oh critic's task* We must know how and why to apply these presumption 
rules to specific circumstances. At this Juncture, we return to the 
vagaries of the topicality program language • We hear about rlght-to- 
define, division of ground, contextual accuracy, and "delimitation." 
But the relationship of these standards to 3peclflo duties of the 
advocates remain unclear* In consequence, the metatheoretical versions 
of "beat definition" and "reasonableness" encourage the judge to do what 
she probably would do anyway - to rely on a general sense of persuasive 
strength* This works well enough in most instances. But what happens 
when able advocates of specific definitional arguments center clash on 
the issue of topicality? Which presumption rule should apply? It 
doesn't require extensive recollection of the heyday of arguments that 
"topicality is not a voting issue" to know what normally happens - 
judges don't vote negative on topicality. We shut down the computer 
rather than take the risk that someone else will discover that we don't 
understand the program language. 

Rules of thumb in interpreting unfamiliar languages cannot be 
eliminated nor should they, for they respond to the unavoidable 
circularities of reasoning and reference that plague our efforts at 
comprehending and articulating what is true, good, and fair in our 
shared activity. But rules of thumb need not be applied in every 
situation. When we understand more about why we use certain languages, 
we push back the veil of uncertainty that occasions the judgment to 
invoke the rule. More debates become resolvable on the basis of 
superior analysis and explanation of the reasons why particular 
interpretations of the resolution are important to the quality and 
coherence of advocacy. If our goal as participants in the activity is 
to help ourselves and others to recognize and evaluate justifications 
for claims, this search for understanding should bring us closer to its 
realization. 

What this essay offers is a short course in the programming 
language of topicality - how topicality controls the dialogue between 
advocates en particular resolutions. Like the study of machine 
language, this course seeks to explain patterns of resolutional 
interpretation according to the pragmatics of their use by debaters. 
Our syllabus will reflect the view that confusion about the connection 
between the theory and practice of topicality argument often arises from 
a neglect of pragmatics in the implicit theory of resolutional meaning 
topicality is not simply a matter of semantics (the referential 
relationship between words in the topic as signs and plan provisions as 
actions signified in the words) or of syntax (the internal coherence of 
the resolutional statement when definitions given to individual words 
and phrases in isolation are combined). Semantic and syntactical 
evaluation, rather, are tools to assist advocates in describing how 
particular definitions affect the regulatory functions of fidelity to 
the resolution. These regulatory purposes of topicality, in turn, are 
fulfilled in the pragmatics of resolutional interpretation by the 
advocates. 

As is appropriate to short courses, the syllabus limits itself to 
one function - the division of argumentative ground between affirmative 
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and negative. But mining this often-invoked but seldom-developed 
concept yields a surprising rich view of practical ore. In particular, 
we learn the decisive role that the paradigms of debate have conferred 
upon topicality argument in realizing in practice the decision rules 
that each paradigm's model of truth-testing generates. We may no longer 
conceive of topicality argument as merely a preliminary check upon the 
range of cases from which an affirmative may draw and we can sort out 
our semantic and syntactical tools according to their relative sharpness 
in support of functional claims for interpretation. 

Before we enter the first part of the course, we might spend a few 
moments expanding the notion of "division of ground. " What do wc mean 
when we invoke this standard? I see at lea3t two senses or purposes 
that are linked to the model of debate as dialectic. One pushes the two 
sides apart and moves them toward horizontal poles which each side 
defends as a discrete intellectual and active alternative. Label these 
poles "Policies" or "Resolution/Monresoiutional cores" as you will; the 
separation preserves an initial distance between the two sides within 
the same set of social problems. We endorse this distance when we extol 
the values of argumentative clash and of the development of genuine 
alternatives on propositions of policy. It is untidy and dissatisfying, 
to say the least, when a debate concludes with both sides dimly 
recognizing that they have advocated the same set of actions. 

Yet there is another sense of "ground division" that Ignites 
warning flares when advocates begin their inevitable effort to 
reposition their poles toward the center of the horizontal dialectic. 
We don't need to be experts in the politics of presidential campaigns to 
appreciate the strategic value of or the inevitability oi such 
maneuvers. The territory lying between the two sides is persuasive 
ground because it has political opinions and Justifications for actions 
(advantages and disadvantages, if you will) buried in it. Capturing 
parts of what seems at first to fie "no-man's land" converts, the matter 
of their hidden resources into persuasive force. 

Arguments about division of ground creatn a path of Justification 
for claims whish challenge the legitimacy of theae maneuvers. It is a 
vertical path in the sense that advocates move from claim-ground 
assertions of legitimacy to warrants and to regressions back from those 
warrants. Dialectic moves upward in a transcendental search for the 
preconditions of advocacy relevant to a Judgment of legitimacy or 
downward in an empirical critique of the adverse practical ccr.^equences 
of illegitimate maneuvers in previous (or projected) situations of 
advocacy. The clash of advocates on these vertical Justifications 
determines the final positions of the horizontal poles relative to each 
other and relative to the political concerns that provide context to our 
resolution of policy. 

Does the implicit sanctioning of this practice cut against the 
previous ideal of strict separation between the two sides that 
facilitates clash? Yes. But it also recognizes that our resolutions 
have vigor end relevance to advocates and audiences only when they 
reflect what people in society are saying and doing about the policy 
context of the resolutions. When it functions well, the vertical 
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dialectic and horizontal trench warfare between advocates in academic 
debate mirrors the ways in whioh we believe real-world advocates do or 
ought to connect facts and values in support of actions. We expect our 
debaters to enter such ways of life upon graduation, and their training 
in advocacy to improve their critical judgment about the rules, 
institutions, and substantive concerns for social policy. By assuming a 
stance that makes fidelity to resolutional purposes irrelevant to polioy 
argument evaluation we unwittingly may lock the gates leading out to the 
vertical paths of justification. Forced to play within the small yard 
of "direct clash" during intellectual childhood, debaters may find the 
security of the yard irresistable in later years as well, and fashion 
their own padlocks. Such practices fit in well with th« programs of 
political actions who clock assertions of power and domination in the 
mantel of "respectable dissent" and empirical social science. Policy 
dialectic holds out the hope that we need not forfeit the power of 
judgment and critique to live the good life. 

The Llc eng ing Function of To picality and DJ vl3l^_^fj>gjund 

The most widely-held perception of the place for topicality 
argument in debate is in disputes over the fit between the affirmative 
case area and the resolution. Grounds for the belief life in the notion 
that the drafters of national debate resolutions design topics to 
provide a solid year»s worth of fresh but thoughtful argumentative 
opportunities for both sides. The design criteria are two-fold: Hake 
the wording of the topic restrictive enough to permit adequate negative 
preparation of case-specific refutation but broad enough to give the 
affirmative an adequate range of problems and values from which to 
develop cases. A good topic is neither too broad nor too narrow for the 
purpose of debate. 

The application of this idea to practical advocacy relies on 
appeals to legitimacy and a sense of good will on the part of debaters. 
The syntactical and semantic properties for various interpretations of 
the words in the resolution imply different degrees 01 affirmative 
freedom to choose among case approaches. The defense of a particular 
case as faithful to the resolution may require the affirmative to 
advance an interpretation with highly unusual properties. If they do, 
so the claim goes 3 they have abused their privilege to define terms in 
such a way as to license their case. We should presume that the 
affirmative intends to bend the bars of our lopical prison to escape by 
surprise from clash with their opponents. The Judged adverse deolslon 
on topicality is both punishment and deterrent to others who would 
commit the same offense. It is the only way to avoid the ultimate 
nightmare of affirmative teams who discuss any area of public policy 
that strikes their fancy under any resolution. 

This view's popularity should not be confused with its pedigree. 
Topicality as licensing for case choices is a relatively recent 
conception. Older debate texts devoted considerable space to the 
problems of drafting suitable national resolutions. The conclusions of 
these texts on the specificity of language often confirmed that of Alan 
Nichols, who told us that "the proposition should state, with all 
possible certainty, the specific solution advocated. " If we examine 
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closely the intercollegiate debate propositions of the time, we see that 
some did achieve a high degree of specificity. One called for the 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen Bill, another for compulsory arbitration 
by the NLRB, yet another for the cancellation of interallied war debts. 

Why Ihe concern with specificity? Wasn^ this the golden age of 
affirmative responsibility for the whole resolution? Nichols implies 
otherwise. The 1933-3*1 topic, for example, called for a substantial 
increase in the powers of the president as a settled policy. "Teams 
could discuss virtually any subject and still bring it within the 
plausible meaning of the proposition. Debaters all over the country 
were quick to sense this opportunity. " 5 And apparently took advantage 
of it, as Nichols proceeds to list ten very different subject areas 
employed successfully by affirmative teams. 

What this bit of history reminds us is the extraordinary degree to 
which our notion of licensing is parasitic upon unarticulated 
assumptions about what constitutes good "substantive" styles of argument 
for or against particular policies. When Nichols and others called for 
specificity, they envisioned debates as products of intensive 
investigation into the specific merits or well-deTined solutions. 6 
Debaters would be prepared to argue in depth about the grounds and 
warrants for those solutions. By contrast, the licensing notion 
proceeds more by extension than intension. Debaters are ready to clash 
when they possess a number of "case-specific" arguments, including harm 
denials, alternative methods Tor solving problems, and especially, 
disadvantages. But what makes this style of argument superior to 
Nichols 1 ? We could beg the question by saying it works better, but our 
congenital guilt about employing fallacies inhibits us. Perhaps 
advocates should be directing more attention to answering that question. 

Then again, perhaps not. They might be discouraged by the peculiar 
consequenoes for argument evaluation that come from the application of 
licensing as a rule of thumb. We might remember, for example, that some 
cases become more topical as the year progresses, by principles of fair 
notice and expectations of untiring negative research. Moreover, 
advocates are compelled to defend what might be considered fallacious 
reasoning. We may not know whether the strongest negative position 
against a particular case lies until that case has been argued for some 
time. But the fairness standard for licensing requires us to assume 
that it is possible to argue against a case on its specific merits, and 
to do so well. 

Although not completely unreasonable, the assumption can be 
dangerous if it diverts the critic's attention from the effect of each 
slde*s interpretation on the ability of the negative to formulate the 
be3t deTense of its position against the plan. The affirmative, on the 
one hand, In answering tonf*»iit», Is forced to cast doubt on its own 
ability to defend Inherency, solvency, and significance by arguing where 
case-specific attacks could be found. Oddly enough, judges often seem 
more likely to vote on topicality against "fringe of the topic" cases In 
tne middle of tne debate season if their debaters have had difficulty 
finding case-speclflo negative evidence. On the other hand, If negative 
teams continue to counterplan against the same 
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"fringe" cases through the latter parts of the season, many Judges will 
refuse to entertain topicality strategies. The topicality argument 
suffers from guilt by association with the counterplan* From the point 
of view of success with topicality, it is almost better for the negative 
to make poor case-specific attacks and concede their weakness than to 
attempt the best negative response to the affirmative position. 

Related to this is a second weakness of the simple licensing 
standard, its emphasis on abuse or potential for abuse as the benchmark 
of reasonableness mistake* enterprise for evil intention. Recall that 
licohsing assumes that affirmatives seek new licenses in order to reap 
the advantages of surprise. There is little room for the possibility 
that the affirmative chose the interpretation because they found it to 
be the best example of the resolution on its merits. Thus unusual 
cases, and especially "new" cases, are immediately suspect on grounds of 
non-topicality. 

According to this view, the resolution transforms itself into an 
analogue to the "problem area," a type of boundary that recently has 
been attached to high school national debate topics. But in our case, 
the boundary is extremely porous, because it consists of various 
persons 'pre-tournament season ruminations about what the topic "means," 
expanded by the run of cases from certain respected programs. 

Again the difficulty lies in what the standard neglects—the 
strength of the interpretation itself and the justifications for it. A 
particular affirmative team may have very poor definitions and defenses 
of its overall interpretation. But if the case itself falls within the 
problem area analogue's boundaries, few judges will vote on topicality, 
even if the negative challenge i3 vigorous on the interpretative' issues. 
Conversely, an affirmative team might have developed analysis with 
strong intuitive appeal, only to have that analysis rejected because the 
case is too "squirrelly." Indeed, the more able the defense, the more 
likely some Judges are to believe that the affirmative implicitly 
concedes the non-topicality of the case because It has "overprepared" 
against possible attacks. This belief also encourages the? negative to 
UvV.ide a large number of quibbling ("junk") topicality arguments In the 
hope that the affirmative will undercut their own credibility or at 
least waste a good deal of time responding to them. All of this 
maneuvering goes on In abstraction from the Interpretative accuracy or 
cogency of each side's definitions and Justifications. At least in the 
case of the high school problem area, we are given 3ome other words to 
define and to add social context to resolutlonal interpretation. 

To sum up, we can see the strengths and shortcomlngsof the simple 
licensing notion of topicality in its attitude toward the relationship 
between resolutlonal wording and argumentative clash. Licensing 
advocates believe that by establishing a workable range of cases 
(variable over time), the topic ensures that the two sides will examine 
the Important issues Implicit in the resolutlonal area of policy 
concern. This desire for clash coincides in part with the purposes of 
division of ground discussed earlier, and is commendable in its 
intentions . * 
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But the tendency of licensing to endow a single, unstated model of 
argumentative clash as the ideal renders it unstable for and irrelevant 
to interpretative analysis of the topic. Because negative teams have 
not had the opportunity or desire to develop case-specific attacks 
against a wide range of "fringe" cases, their arguments about what the 
affirmative interpretation does not allow them to do are purely 
hypothetical and speculative. This vagueness is matched on the critic's 
side by the arbitrary nature of the presumption against the new or 
unusual that the problem area analogue introduces. The affirmative's 
ingenuity is limited not by the interpretative quality of its 
syntactical and semantic analysis but the creativity and geniality of 
the critic. In short, licensing does little to establish the division 
of ground because it often bears little relationship to the reasons for 
which advocates make strategic decisions on argumentative positions. 

If we are to give the licensing notion a stronger place in 
grounding topicality analysis, we must flesh out the bare bones of the 
narrowness/breadth of topic dichotomy. Advocates should make specific 
connections between various forms of resolutlonal interpretation and the 
range of cases that result, to the point of telling the critic what 
those ranges might be. Even more important, however, is the 
articulation of the consequences of the interpretation and case range 
for argumentative choice. Does the interpretation make all ccunterplans 
topical? Is there any room for non-topical alternatives of any kind? 
Does the resulting interpretation encompass within affirmative territory 
solutions to all possible disadvantages? Notice that the questions 
point to the practical maneuvers of horizontal and vertical dialectic 
that make up the concept of division of ground. 

These objections can be developed in a concrete manner even ir the 
affirmative case area is unfamiliar to the negative. They can provide 
cogent reasons to reject exorbitant claims of effects topicality when 
those claims endanger clash. Licensing moves beyond rule-of-thumb when 
it becomes reflective about why topicality ensures quality 
argumentation. Rather than assuming the worst motives on the part of 
affirmative and negative teams, critics should consider and apply a view 
of licensing which recognizes and supports the search for alternative 
policies or resolutlonal tests. 

Horizontal Dialectic; The Jo untej^lan J&ampjte 

For me, the clearest expression of the practical application of 
the hypothesis-testing view of debate is contained in David Zarefsky's 
well-known article on causal argument. He calls upon to ". . . divide 
the universe of relevant options other than those emobodied in the 
proposition (for convenience, this universe may be designated % Negatlve- 
land 1 ) into characteristics which are essential to its non- 
proposltlonal nature and those which merely are Incidental features — a 
division, that Is, into core and periphery." 7 |{ow does the advocate go 
about discovering the "core" of negative land? Presumably she must 
discover the context of the policy areas for which the resolution serves 
as a call for action. The advocate must adopt a persuasive way of 
accenting certain words In the resolutlonal sentence to decide what 
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constellations of attitudes and institutions inhere in the situations 
envisioned in the resolution and its absence. 

Most of us have encountered this issue of ontological commitments 
from topic statements outside of the hypothesis-testing framework. 
Advocates of change-of-govermnent counterplans, ban-the-subject 
counterplans, offset counterplans, and the like argue that the 
affirmative must support the continued existence of the institutions or 
actions that are eliminated by the negative counterplan. Whatever the 
merits of such claims in particular debates, these counterplans must be 
grounded In some kind of definitional analysis. The analysis denies the 
right of the affirmative to call for action on the contingency that the 
changes recommended by the negative fail to materialize. This path is 
the only way to replace arbitrariness with at least a gloss of reasons. 
Otherwise, for every claim of "reasonableness" by the negative, there 
will be an equal and opposite claim of fiat abuse by the affirmative. 

I have pursued this diversion to illustrate a broader point. 
Counterplan competitiveness notions accepted by the majority of debate 
critics ground themselves in claims about topicality. Consider mutual 
exclusivity. Lichtman and Rohrer suggest that two policies are mutually 
exclusive when both cannot exist simultaneously. The conditions for 
impossibility and simultaneity, however, are embedded in the 
resolutlonal context. The simultaneity requirement, for example, is an 
interpretative gloss on and a commitment to an implied time frame for 
policy consideration. Reasonable disagreement upon this standard is 
possible. It may be good to strengthen our European troops for awhile 
and then eliminate them. Why must we assume that the "and then" phrase 
is excluded by definition from the resolutlonal wording? 

Net benefits competitiveness, as modified by the recent 
theoretical discourse about permutations, also depends for its 
justification upon resolutlonal interpretation. y Net benefits without 
permutations encourages a Maginot-line construction of counterplan 
advantages to outweigh affirmative claims. But permutations must not 
alter the topical nature of the affirmative plan. The question of how 
that nature is changed by selective incorporation of counterplan 
provisions must be settled by claims and proofs about resolutlonal 
context. 

Counterplans are just one practical illustration of the horizontal 
poles of advocacy that frame the dialectic of policy in debate. 
Topicality analysis enables debaters to defend their deeds to the 
aGrumentatlve ground surrounding the poles. But if debaters neglect the 
interrelationships among competitiveness and topicality claims, they 
soon will discover that their poles are sinking into the ground. 
Interpretations of the resolution that draw from field context are 
especially useful in establishing what social advocates conceive as 
"live" alternatives or options within the policy area. These 
conceptions, in turn, can give rise to new and richer grounds for claims 
of policy competition. 
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Vertical Dialectic; T he Disadvanta ge Exam ple 



The end of our short course, as in the case of our real-world 
experience, suffers from the effects of a shortage of teaching time and 
space. Let us use our remaining time together to evoke possible 
meanings for further inquiry. 

Negative disadvantages are premised upon a prediction of the 
effects that a particular course of action will produce. Just as it is 
possible to achieve the effects of affirmative advantages through non- 
resolutional alternatives, the affirmative may discover ways in which 
the disadvantage effects may be mitigated without reducing the topical 
translation of the resolutlonal statement into plan action. 

Hypothesis-testing, as we know, has a very generous standard of 
mitigation. The action may lie outside of the resolutlonal statement as 
long as it does not contradict the essence of ths resolution. Policy- 
making, by contrast, applies a stricter standard of correspondence 
between plan and resolutlonal language. Although some critics require 
more, James Unger's statement that all plan provisions must bear a 
rational relationship to a topical scheme of action to receive 
consideration reflects the majority position. 

It is impossible to evaluate the relationship between a plan 
provision and the essence of the resolution (topical scheme of action) 
without seeking justifications based upon interpretations of th*=> 
resolution's meaning. Why should we believe, for example, that policy- 
makers would conceive of guaranteed funding and enforcement as part of a 
call for action? Only if an advocate can show that the words of the 
resolution assume such things as preconditions do we feel justified in 
entertaining that belief. Semantic analysis accompanied by evidence of 
field understandings will supply reasons to believe that certain actions 
are included or excluded from the purview of the resolution. 

The framework of this dispute over what we sometimes call 
"extratopicality," then, 13 an illustration of the role of topicality in 
the raising and evaluating of questions in the vertical dialectic of 
debate. When a negative team encroaches upon the no-man's-land between 
the advocates by presenting a disadvantage that links affirmative land 
with certain related actions and beliefs in an prediction of bad 
consequences, a challenge for justification of the linkage is made. The 
direction for further warrants lies upward in some notion of the 
preconditions set upon the scope of argument by the resolutlonal policy 
context. Without discussion of these preconditions and their grounds, 
debates constantly threaten to dissolve into a stalemate of competing 
claims and impacts. The values of argumentative clash and comparison 
call upon the vertical dialectic in part for their realization in 
practice. 
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Conclusio n 

If we have completed our assignments faithfully, we may come out 
of our short course understanding and speaking a different language, the 
language of rcsolutional dispute. To be sure, it is an artificial 
language. We do not expect to use it in discussions around the dinner 
table. But "artificial" need not be a pejorative term. We construct 
languages out of our general linguistic resources for specific purposes. 
As long as wc continue to comprehend and employ these languages within 
their purposes, we cannot be ostracized justly. The computer is not 
condemned to the trash can when humans discover that it requires a 
machine language. If we disagree on the importance of language use in 
debate, our dispute will pass quickly to the goals of the activity of 
interpersondl, political argument in itself. 

What we have learned is that clash over the definition of terras in 
a resolution of policy is not an end in itself. Little educational 
value can be gained by threatening to punish advocates for what in 
retrospect may have been minor lapses in the achievement of maximum 
grammatical accuracy and sensitivity to the shared understandings of 
policy experts. Critics are hardly in a position to stand in such 
judgments on these issues anyway, when we ponder what information and 
literary skills we would bring. 

Considerations of grammar and field context, however, are 
important to the critical evaluations for which topicality arguments are 
appropriate. The advocates dispute resolutional interpretations because 
fidelity to resolutional contexts allows the judge to determine whether 
each side has made a persuasive claim to the argumentative ground it 
occupies. 

Part of that division of ground lies in the relationship between 
the cores of the resolution and the non-resolution — the horizontal 
dispersion of argument. Whether we particularize that concern as the 
permissible range of affirmative cases or as the range of negative 
options for counterplan, the basis for disagreement is the same. 
Definitional interpretations which find support in rules of grammatical 
construction or field understandings establish boundary lines. 

The other part of ground division involves critical supervision 
over attempts to capture the middle ground of beliefs and actions that 
on its surface seems to belong to neither side. Linkages between poles 
and middle, however, are an inevitable consequence of rhetorical 
sensitivity to the character of modern political discourse. Public 
actors, whether seen as technocratic elites or as faithful 
representatives of public will, are reflective about the intertemporal 
relationships among political decisions. Advocates in policy debate 
assume similar stances in an effort to ground their positions and their 
opponents' positions in the larger context of social choice. When these 
claims are disputed, controversy takes on a vertical profile of 
warranting. Both sides search for an adequate explanation and defense 
of the preconditions for policy success. These justifications transcend 
the particularity of the discourse about the specific resolution or 
plan. Field contextual notions of what we reasonably can expect of 
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political system performance after specific policy change are transmuted 
into definitional interpretations when advocates utilize them in 
disputes over resolutional ground. 

Our task as forensics educators becomes clearer as well in the 
light of our new literacy. Argument about topicality deteriorates into 
objectionable quibbling when advocates lose sight of the reasons why the 
argument began. Instruction in techniques of resolutional 
interpretation should focus on the purposes that topicality serves in 
debate and the ways in which analysis of grammatical construction and 
field-specifio understandings should be applied in practice to achieve 
those purposes. 
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Space according to the American Armchair Dictionary Is the 

expanse in which the solar system, stars, and galaxies exist; the 

universe." Therefore, the plan forbidding the use of spy planes is 
topical because they fly In the universe; 

so sayeth the Affirmative. 

"Space law deals with the area above the Ionosphere." This Is 
from Fuzzy Alderbaan, ex-wookle and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Space. Spy planes fly in the earth's ionosphere as admitted in cross 
examination, so the plan to ban spy planes is not topical. 

so sayeth the Negative. 

At the back of the room sits a judge that is required hy the 
tournament director to decide between these two definitions of 
"space". While the judge may prefer to define space as the empty 
vacuum existing between the ears of these two speakers, the ballot 
will force another choice. Both definitions are "reasonable" and to 
decide on the "best" definition Is denendent on the standard that is 
used to define the words of the topic. 

Admittedly, the previous example Is absurd. There Is a need, 
however, for precise standards so topicality disputes can be arqued 
and resolved easily. Current means of resolving such disputes leaves 
judges without a clear and consistent manner of adjudication. Trying 
to develop a universal form of argumentation to be used to decide 
this Issue 1n a debase round causes qreat difficulty. Argumentation 
should begin with the paradigm being used and the methods of argument 
should spring from the burdens the paradigm establishes. Methods of 
resolving the controversy will lose much of the universal application 
but will gam clarity because of their paradigmatic specificity. 

This paper will analyze the reasons why a paradigmatic theory 
of topicality Is necessary. Then a topicality theory for the 
hypothesis testing paradigm will be proposed. 
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Theory and Paradigm 



The problem with topicality, as with several other issues In 
debate, is the separation of theory from paradigm. At times a 
theoretical outline Is developed and then applied to the paradigms. 1 
Paradigms could be seen as argument fields that frame the context of 
arqumentatlon. DeStephen argues that, "building a theory of 
topicality on the basis of field constructs opens a host of possible 
avenues for debate." Since different paradigms may regulre different 
burdens to be met, this appears "reasonable" or "best". 

Paradigms should tell an advocate what issues are Important and 
how they will be judged. General positions like "best" or 
"reasonable" should be viewed from the paradigm that is being used to 
dec1(*2 the Issues In the round. A rhetorical' critic judging a debate 
on the basis of topicality might well decide that the best definition 
Is one used by a universal audience. On the other hand, judges who 
view themselves as a Supreme Court Justice ouoht to use the best 
legal definition as established by precedent." 

This technlgue can be applied to other Issues like Inherency, 
significance, or solvency, In addition to topicality. Unfortunately, 
there is no universal or consensual agreement on the way to resolve 
the Issues that transcend paradigms. Issues sometimes may be 
eliminated or treated differently by paradigms. One example was the 
transformation of the issue of Inherency by the comparative advantage 
format. Some theorists argued that Inherency was not an Issue because 
the format only reguired that the affirmative case be comparatively 
better at the time of adoption. 

To resolve topicality arguments, the forensic community has 
begun adopting the "best" definition standard proposed by Unger. 
This standard was developed by Unger to resolve the problems' of using 
"reasonableness" to resolve topicality arguments.' A reasonable 
definition can be any definition that provides a reason for the 
interpretation of the words In a particular manner. The "best" 
definition standard is one that decides very often between contexts. 
The best context provides the best definition. A topic can be viewed, 
however, as religious, political, economic, educational, scientific, 
or cultural in nature, to suggest a few of the possible contexts that 
could be used. 

The process goes through two steps, first determining the 
proper context, then deciding on the best definition within that 
particular context. Contextual arguments over "more reasonable" or 
"bestness" would suffer from the same affliction as arguments over 
the definition of the individual words. While the focus would be on 
the social interpretation of the subject matter rather than the 
definitions of the particular words, there is nothing to suggest that 
such interpretations are more easily debated and adjudicated than 
arguments over words. Determining context holds many problems 
independent of determining which definition Is "best" within the 
particular context. 
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Suppose the topic Is Increasing U.S. foreign military 
commitments. The affirmative proposes to allow C.I. A. actions In 
Afghanistan and Angola. C.I. A. Involvement would mean that arms and 
advisers would be "secretly" sent to help the rebels. If a negative 
argues from a legal standpoint, C.I. A. actions are not classified as 
a military" policy In terms of the law or In court decisions. If the 
affirmative argues from a functional standpoint, those organizations 
that undertake military actions are part of the military regardless 
of the official governmental title or legal definition. The dispute 
Is not about the affirmative fulfilling a certain definition or which 
definition Is "best". The dispute Is really over the role of the 
judge as a decisionmaker. The argument Involves a choice between a 
set of rules to decide the dispute. Does the judge use a legal 
definition like a judge would use In a court case' or does the judge 
take a more normative stance on the use of the word. 

Rowland defines argument fields by R suggesting that a field is 
established by the argumenatlve purpose. The social context may be 
appropriate for establishing some fields but will not resolve 
topicality arguments. The purpose of debate Itself is subject to 
disagreement by persons within the debate community. Without an 
agreed purpose the social context will depend on the topic and/or 
judge. Our society's fields are so Intertwined that distinguishing a 
purpose may be impossible, especially when decidlnq between comoeting 
advocates that cw show a "reasonable" defense for their 
Interpretation of the context. Whether advocates argue as lawyers, 
lobbyists, or can establish their own rules will make a difference in 
the effectlvenss of certain arguments. 

For example, all policies have legal and religious 
Implications. That does not mean a policy must use legal and/or a 
religous definition, but certainly a choice must be made betwepn 
definitions. Abortion Is defined by laws, religions, and courts. This 
does not mean that all laws agree, that all religions agree, or that 
all courts agree. It does mean that these "fields" usually use 
different standards to judge arguments about the "best" definitions. 
Debaters must make a decision aprlorl ahout their choice to argue as 
lawyers, priests, or lobbyists. Once the role has been decided upon, 
then the proofs can be judged. 

There may be a reason to use the best definition available, but 
the guestlon of what constitutes the best definition Is left 
unresolved. One can check to see if the resolution as defined leaves 
no term redundant, is contextual, limits discussion, or any number of 
criteria for a "good" definition. The process, however, offers no 
technlgues of resolving conflicts over what Is the "best" definition, 
since the "best" deflnlton for a word depends on the function of the 
argument. All the standard provides is a different basis for 
evaluation that favors the affirmative. The hurden Is put on the 
negative to provide a superior definition, and failure mandates 
affirmative acceptance. Rather than helping to establish a process 
of limitation, it provides an enormous burden upon the negative to 
prove superiority over the affirmative Interpretation of the topic. 
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The starting place for arguments should be the paradigm. 
Paradigms, within their framework, should establish what constitutes 
the best type of definition for that paradigm. Argumentation should 
come from that position, rather than Ignoring thls'necessary first 
step. This paper will focus on one paradigm and propose a 
paradigmatic theory of topicality for hypothesis testing. 

Hypothesis Testing 

Hypothesis testing as proposed by Zarefsky did not give a n 
method of resolving topicality disputes specific to that paradigm, 1 
The approach simply asks that the topic be justified by the 
affirmative team. This paper will take the hypothesis testing 
paradigm and suggest a way of analyzing the Issue of topicality. In 
hypothesis testing, the resolution is the concept under study and the 
affirmative plan 1s the specific operat1onal1zat1on of the hypothesis 
to be tested. In science a test eUher meets or does not meet certain 
criteria and on that basis is rejected or accepted as a test for the 
concept under study. 

Scientists examine the operatlonallzation to see if 1t is valid 
beyond the experiment conducted to all other instances falling within 
the concept under study. Ker linger defines external validity as the 
question, "when an experiment has been completed and a relation 
found, to what populations can 1t be generalized." 1 ^ Debaters and 
judges are seeking to find 1f the specific case (operatlonallzation) 
generalizes to the population at large (resolution). 

The affirmative team must provide a satisfactory argument that 
the concept under study has been adequately operationalized by their 
case. The plan and case ought to justify the conclusion the 
resolution asks to bo drawn. This does not mean that the experiment 
must establish conclusive evidence, but satisfactory evidence 
according to the standards for a valid experiment. 

No experiment usually provides conclusive evidence about the 
empirical world but that does not stop science. Galileo's dropping a 
ten pound and a one pound weight off a high tower did not 
conclusively prove that objects of unequal welqht fall at the same 
speed. The experiment did provide satisfactory evidence to draw a 
conclusion that one would expect other objects of unequal weight but 
similar shape to fall at the same speed. 

In addition, the negative need not offer a counter-theory or 
other means of measurement. All the negative has to prove 1s that the 
affirmative proposal does not generalize to the resolution. The 
negative may find 1t desirable to argue for other interpretations of 
what the affirmative case does measure, but this 1s not a necessary 
burden. 
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Validity as Topicality 



The literature reviewed showed ffv** poiiible methods for 
establishing the external validity of *» instrument: content or 
face, construct, 1H concurrent/ 0 predictive, 16 and categorical. 17 

Face validity 1s simply a first look criteria. Content validity 
is similar 1n that they both look at the measurement device and see 
If 1t Is what one expects to be used. Can one look at the case and 
plan given the topic and accept 1t as an example of the resolution. 
Indications of validity might be the qualifications of experts: are 
they from the academic professional fields one would expect to be 
Involved 1n the problem area? A judge could examine the particular 
congressional committees that held hearings and determine 1f thpy are 
ones likely to deal with the subject matter. Finally, a judge could' 
listen to the vocabulary that authorities use to describe the issues 
and subject matter to see 1f they are terms one would expect to hear 
when discussing the problem area. If these Indicators match the 
expectations about the topic, then face or content validity could be 
said to exist. For example, the tcplc on space exploration would lead 
a judge to expect sources of evidence to be from places like NASA, 
Aviation Weekly , or Carl Sagan by the affirmative. 

Construct validity asks 1f the theoretical concepts discussed 
fall under the problem area. If the source of the problem and Its 
solution do not discuss the topic's problem area, then the 
affirmative falls to demonstrate a relevant construct. Possible 
questions of rendering a decision on construct valUMty could be 
asked about the case. If the case were Ethiopian foo,1 Md run under a 
military topic, the affirmative could be asked to dei.vji strate that 
the theoretical tenets advanced within th_ case fall UtMn the 
problem area of the military. In addition, the aff 1rmc ►.ive might 
address whether the Issues Involved 1n food aid are considered in 
terms of military theories and jargon. Is food referred to as a 
weapon when used 1n Ethiopia? Are treaties like SALT or other 
historical agreements concerned with food as a potential weapon? 

Concurrent validity seeks to find out 1f the Instrument 1s 
similar to other instruments measuring the concept under study. Is 
the affirmative case similar to other' aff 1rmat1ve case ideas being 
used to assess the topic. If the example 1s so different from other 
cases being used, then the topicality of the approach is suspect. The 
affirmative would have to show the clarity of the approach, why the 
difference 1s justified and still 1s acceptable. Under the hazardous 
wastes topic, several teams suggested that nuclear waste was Included 
In the topic area. With a large number of teams using this case to 
support the topic, the presumption of topicality goes strongly to the 
affirmative since other experimenters agree this a good measure. This 
doe not guarantee that the measure 1s a good one, only that It meets 
this particular standard. 

Predictive validity should tell a judge about the ability to 
predict the nature of future cases. Other cases ought to reach 
similar conclusions about the same issuer as in th£*^t>l£ular 
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debate. If the issues of the particular test (case) are so 
idiosyncratic, then no prediction beyond the example may be possible. 
If under the labor union topic, a team suqgested that the unique 
problems of one particular union could be solved by eliminating that 
union, would the logic apply to other unions that faced similar 
problems. The specific instance may be correct and true but have no 
implication for the general principles involving the role (if any) 
union power should play in society. Since *.he judge ultimately must 
affirm the resolution on the basis of the example presented, the test 
must be a good example of the resolution. The particular threshold 
and standards for examples are and should be argued in the particular 
round. 

Categorical validity refers to the ability of a category system 
to classiry items quickly and efficiently. The definitions offered by 
the affirmative should establish a categorical system that cases fall 
within. In social science, gender is probably the quickest and most 
eff cient categorical variable. The variable has a great deal of 
validity since it is considered to cover all cases and is easily 
applied. The high school topic involving "arms" sales presented 
problems since many dictionaries define "arms" as a "weapon". In the 
broadest sense, a team could arque for a restriction of the 
importation of Japanese cars. Cars are used to run down people and as 
a means of suicide. Obviously, the definition falls this criteria 
because it is inexact in its ability to classify Items. A car is not 
normally considered a weapon but can be used as one. If the 
definition does not make it possible to readily and sensibly 
categorize ideas/objects as either resolutional or non-resolutlonal , 
then the definition is not valid and the test has suspect validity. A 
vague definition may make cases that do not fit the other criteria of 
validity clearly topical. An acceptable definition must be one that 
when used provides a degree of precision. 

Conclusion 

The paradigm puts the burden of topicality on the affirmative. 
Before accepting n instrument, the scientist (affirmative) must 
prove that the instrument is externally valid. The negatived only 
hurden is to show that the affirmative's approach has unacceptably 
low external validity. This will require that both teams argue for 
the establishment of clear criteria to decide the issue. Failure to 
argue topicality by the negative, however, concedes the Issue to the 
affirmative. One can assume that if the affirmative and the negative 
both concede the issue that the test meets minimal criteria unless 
some reason is given to doubt that assumption. 

Another implication Is that the affirmative meet all criteria 
In this analysis. A truly valid instrument should meetTTl of the 
criteria If it represented the concept under study. By meetlnq all 
the standards established, the affirmative has then advanced a 
topical case. 
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When deciding between definitions to be used to meet the 
external validity criteria, a judge could use "best" or "reasonable" 
standards. Whether one should use the most valid or a valid 
definition 1s arguable. The previous criteria are onTy a means to 
evaluate definitions; they can be used as mimlnal standards or as 
comparative standards. 

The issue of topicality should be decided on the basis of the 
features of the paradigm used for the debate. As an example, the 
hypothesis testing model should have a paradigmatic theory for 
topicality argued as external validity. This* Is not to make a case 
for the use of the paradigm. The example is offered because Its shows 
the radical departure from most traditional treatments of topicality. 
This treatment may be a reason to prefer or reject the paradigm but 
paradigms should be judged on how they define and treat the relevant 
issues. 

The use of words to define other words will Inevitably be 
Inexact. The argumenatlve purpose that the definitions serve should 
provide some basis to decide the Issues. The paradigm should outline 
how the issue is to be argued, a legal paradigm will' have debaters 
argue about standing to try an Issue, a scientific paradigm should 
use external validity. Since courts of law and scientists have 
specific standards for definitions and aliments, the arguments 
debaters use should focus on how definitions meet or do not meet 
those standards. The arguments would qain clarity and Improve In 
quality as standards are developed. 

Thus, debaters will be forced either to argue for the paradigm 
during the debate or In some manner be made aware of the particular 
judge s preference. Development of standards for topicality and other 
Issues would also aid the judge in deciding whether to use that 
particular paradigm or not. Rowland has seLout methods to assess the 
utility of a paradigm for academic debate. 10 Obviously, the next step 
Is to explicate how each paradigm addresses the central Issues and 
makes an overall assessment of the paradigm to determine what the 
Issues are and how they ought to be treated.' 

NOTES 
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ARGUMENTATION FOR THE GENERAL STUDENT: 
TOWARD A PEDAGOGICAL JUSTIFICATION 



Patricia M. Ganer* 
Cypress College 



Over two decades ago, Ogden Nash penned another of his 
famous short poems: 

Oh, jump with joy, 

Be blithe and gay, 

Or weep, my friends with sorrow. 

As California is today, 

The rest will be tomorrow. 

While Nash was writing of the increases in smog, freeways, 
population, etc., it may be that some educational trends also 
reflect California's activities. If so, of great interest to 
those in argumentation is the three-year-old California State 
University and College system graduation requirement for a 
semester-long course in Critical Thinking. Such a requirement 
now faces the 300,000 students in the 19 campus CSUC system 
and that portion of the over one million community college 
students on 108 campuses who seek their college^ general 
education certification to the CSUC system. 

The CSUC requirement is stated as follows: "Instruction 
in critical thinking is to be designed to achieve an 
understanding of the relationship of language to logic, which 
should lead to the ability to analyze, criticize and advocate 
ideas, to reason inductively and deductively, and to reach 
factual or judgmental conclusions based on sound inferences 
drawn from unambiguous statements of knowledge or belief. The 
minimal competence to be expected at the successful conclusion 
of instruction in critical thinking should be the ability to 
d i?^i ngUiEh fact £rom i ud 9»ent f belief from knowledge and 
skills in elementary inductive and deductive process, 
including an understanding of the formal and informal 
fallacies of language and thought." (1) 

For those of us who have considered argumentation to be 
one of our major interest areas, the importance of such a 
course is self-evident but it is heartening to know that 
others share our views. (The close correlation between the 
above statement of the requirement and many course 
descriptions of argumentation is not totally coincidental j 
instrumental to both the wording and the passage of the 
requirement was the presence on the committee of th*. ftfjafcewide 



President of the CSUC Academic Senate, Robert Kully, Professor 
of Speech Communication at CSU Los Angeles.) in California, 
the two courses which most often have been certified as 
meeting the new critical thinking requirement are the Logic 
courses taught by Philosophy Departments and the Argumentation 
courses taught by the Speech Communication Departments. 
Clearly, the system has perceived that the efforts entailed in 
teaching and learning argumentation closely parallel the 
desires for the development of such analytical skills on the 
part of college graduates. 

Yet, the key question must be asked whether we, in our 
teaching of our argumentation courses, are meeting the needs 
as assessed by the CSUC Board of Governors or not. The issue 
here is not pragmatic, i.e., whether a particular course 
satisfies the criteria demanded by a particular governing 
board; if it were, the concern would apply only to teachers of 
argumentation in the state of California. Ratlier, the issue 
is of a broader philosophical concern, i.e., what is the goal 
of a course in argumentation and for whom is such a course 
intended? If one accepts the principle underlying the CSUC 
requirement, that all students both need and would benefit 
from exposure to courses designed to improve general 
analytical skills, attention must be paid to concerns about 
how best to approach such courses. Today, California's 
teachers are mandated to address such concerns? tomorrow, 
others may be. 

This panel is intended to address three general 
perspectives on the teaching of the college argumentation 
course. Perhaps for wont of better terms, they have been 
divided into those of the basic argumentation perspective, the 
combination perspective, and the competitive perspective. Our 
presentation will attempt to address some of the directions 
those of us teaching the course from the basic or general 
argumentation perspective feel should be followed. In so 
doing, we intend to discuss the rationale for such a course, 
the specific skills to be developed, possible textbooks, 
potential organization and structure of such a course, and 
available exercises for such a course. I will focus on the 
first three aspects while Malcolm Sillars will address the 
latter two. 

One caveat may be in order. The distinctions between 
teaching argumentation from a general perspective and from a 
competitive debate perspective are proably fairly clear and 
the presentations by Professors Rhodes and Freadhoff should 
help draw those distinctions. However, we suspect that the 
distinction between the general perspective and the 
combination approach may be more artificial. Teaching 
argumentation from a general perspective does not preclude the 
utilisation of the debate model as a means of conveying the 
basic principles of argumentation; we would never suggest that 
formalized debate has no proper place in the teaching of 
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generalized argumentation. Our suspicion is that there will 
be a certain degree of similarity between our positions and 
those of Professors Olson and Callaway. The differences are 
probably more those of degree than of kind, i.e., we would 
perceive formalized debate more as a tool rather than the tool 
and the rules of formalized debate are less signif icantT'to us 
than are the principles. As noted earlier, such distinctions 
may be more artificial than real in nature. 



Rationale 

With any course, two critical issues that must be 
addressed are which students would benefit from such a course 
and what specific skills should they have developed at the 
conclusion of the course? This section of the presentation 
will concern itself with the first issue. 

It is readily apparent that the competitive 
intercollegiate debate activity does not serve all members of 
a college population—nor should it. Few students have the 
desire, the competitive drive, the intelligence, the financial 
backing, the time, the teaching, etc., to enable them to be 
even moderately successful at even the lower levels of 
competitive debate. Moreover, even if it were possible to 
involve 1001 of a school's population in the activity, the 
loss to those individuals who desire excellence and who are 
capable of achieving it would be substantial as the overall 
quality would inevitably be lower than it is today. 

However, saying the above does not mean that only a 
select few can benefit from the development of skills in 
critical thinking and reasoning. It is our position, like 
that of the CSUC systew, that such skills are not only 
important for all students, not simply the intercollegiate 
debaters, but that they may be even more important for the 
general student than they are for the debater. (There is a 
fair amount of evidence, both empirical and anecdotal, that 
those students who attempt intercollegiate debate have already 
developed a certain level of skill oven before they become 
involved. Such does not mean those skills are not 
significantly improved; it simply indicates that the base 
level is already frequently higher than it is fcr the general 
student.) The development of critical reasoning skills is 
needed by all students, not only a few select debaters, and it 
becomes essential that courses be offered that go beyond 
efforts to develop skills for a limited number of college 
debaters. 

However, that is not to suggest that debate has no place 
in the basic argumentation course. Certainly, an exposure to 
some of the precepts of competitive debate can serve to 
illustrate certain of the critical thinking skills being 
sought. However, we would contend that it is better to expose 
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large numbers of students to a few basic principles than it is 
to expose small numbers to in-depth concepts. If the goal is 
to be an educated society, then concern must be placed on the 
development of the masses and not simply the elites. 

Moreover, it should be noted that such an approach does 
not necessarily ignore those students who are capable of 
achieving even greater skills and may, in fact, encourage 
their existence. If a student, upon exposure to less 
technically sophisticated concepts in a basic argumentation 
course, feels the need or desire for a greater development, 
that student may be motivated, either personally or with the 
instructor's encouragement, to participate in intercollegiate 
forensics. Nothing about teaching the course from the basic 
perspective would preclude that. However, teaching the course 
from a competitive orientation may well preclude the 
development of skills in students who do not perceive 
themselves, for whatever reason, as desirous of achieving such 
a skill level. 

We would thus conclude that the major rationale for 
teaching a course from the basic perspective is that it is the 
best means of developing critical reasoning skills for the 
average student. Free societies are dependent upon having 
large numbers of liberally-educated citizens and the skills 
attendent upon the mastery of argumentation lie at the core of 
any liberal arts education. 



Specific Skills 

While the foregoing has been more of a philosophical 

justification for the teaching of argumentation, concern must 

be given to the specific skills that such a course should be 

designed to improve. Such skills can be divided into 
attitudinal and technical ones. 

On the attitudinal level, we would suggest that one 
significant change that ought to take place is for students to 
develop a different perspective on the role of argument in 
society. If one were to ask students on the first day of 
class v for synonyms for the word "argument," one would 
invariably hear many words with negative or pejorative 
overtones. The problem with that is not that it conveys a 
poor understanding of our discipline (although it does that 
also) but rather that it reflects a built-in bias against 
critical examination of issues. It is not only the word that 
students shy away from but the very act itself. It is 
essential that students be given a better understanding of 
what argument truly is so that they may develop a more 
positive attitude toward the activity. 

It is here that theoretical principles can begin to offer 
insights that can lead to changing student perceptions. For 
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example, an instructor may discuss the underlying principles 
in Wayne Brockriede • s seminal "Where is Argument?" (2) In the 
process of doing so, it becomes possible to outline those 
characteristics that make for crue argumentation as opposed to 
those that contribute simply to fighting or quarrelling. Once 
students understand that disagreements may lead to 
fighting — but they may also lead to arguments — part of the 
attitudinal battle is already won* The mind-set is no longer 
that the consequences of disagreements are necessarily bad. A 
respect for the role of argument in society is fundamental to 
the development of any type of critical reasoning skills. 

Second, students must be made aware of the importance of 
being open to other ideas. Too often, individuals presume 
that all right is on their side and only wrong can be found on 
the other side. It is critical that such a rigid thinking 
pattern be dispelled. While Ehwinger and Drockriede in 
Decision by Debate ( 3 ) make the point that debate is a 
cooperative rather than competitive activity, excess reliance 
on the competitive debate format can squelch that orientation. 
However, by stressing certain principles, such can be made 
more clear to students. For example, if one were to include 
in the process of discussing the briefing of issues the 
importance of ascertaining agreed-upon or shared facts, 
values, and credibilities, one can begin to show students that 
differences between advocates are not necessarily black and 
white. Reagan and Mondale may disagree on how to pursue 
nuclear arms reduction but if students are forced to 
acknowledge that Reagan is not intent on beginning a nuclear 
holocaust nor is Mondale determined to turn the United States 
over to the Soviet Union, they begin to have a better 
understanding of both the difficulties in resolving disputes, 
and the fundamental integrity of the participants in such 
disputes. Eliminating the "holier-than-thou" thinking that 
typifies so much of current discourse is essential to the 
process of developing open examination of issues and thus is a 
fundamental skill that must be addressed. 



Third, students must be made aware of the importance of 
taking stances on different issues. It is no accident that 
the CSUC requirement includes the phrase "advocate" in its 
description. While there are numerous societal and 

educational pressures leading students to take the safe 
position of not taking positions, it is incumbent upon an 
argumentation course to inculcate an awareness of the 
significance of doing so and, if necessary, force students to 
do such. Obviously, part of that can be accomplished by 
having a formal debate in the course where a student must both 
attack and defend ideas. However, that is not the only option 
and a basic argumentation perspective allows for other 
opportunities as well. Whether one chooses to exercise those 
options in the oral arena, in activities such as persuasive 
speeches, negotiation, parliamentary assemblies, etc., or in 
the written mode via analyses and evaluations of arguments, 
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academic journals, etc., students must be exposed to the 
process of taking firm stances— tempered by an understanding 
of the myriad of possible positions— on matters they have been 
exposed to, If we agree with Edmund Burke when he said "all 
that is necessary for the triumph of evil is for good men to 
do nothing, " it is essential that students be shown not only 
the acceptability but, in fact the necessity, of being willing 
to take positions and argue for them. 

Beyond the above general attitudinal skills, though, a 
course in argumentation must offer students specific skills to 
enable them to carry out the philosophical concerns more 
fully. We should indicate that our concern is much more 
focused on analytical skills than it is upon performance 
skills. The latter is certainly a useful adjunct but we do 
not see it as the raison d'etre for argumentation courses. 
The following is a brief overview of the skills we feel to be 
critical and which a basic argumentation perspective can help 
develop. 

First, we believe students should be made aware of the 
essential elements in the argumentative process. Our bias, 
reflecting the works of Toulmin and Perelman, is for students 
to recognize the audience-centered nature of argumentation. 
(Such, in fact, may be one of the unique aspects that 
argumentation brings to critical thinking that is less 
pronounced in most formal logic courses offered in philosophy 
departments.) We perceive that the "objective of such 
argumentation is to help others reach a decision. "( 4 ) By 
continually relating the concepts of argumentation to the 
audience-centered perspective, students have an opportunity to 
realize that argumentation is not something that occurs in a 
vacuum but is rather of critical importance to all processes 
involving decision-making. Moreover, by exposing students to 
such theoretical constructs as Perelman's "universal 
audience, it is possible to explain to them different 
-riteria utilized by different audiences to reach decisions 
and to offer suggestions regarding higher levels of critical 
awareness. 

Such elements, though, also include more specific 
concepts that can be explained from a basic argumentation 
perspective. At the core, students can be taught that 
argumentation is a communicative activity in which you 
advance claims, support them, and strengthen and refine them 
so that they will resist the refutation of others." (5) By 
offering students an explanation of what each of these key 
elements is and how they relate to one another in the 
argumentative process, the framework is set for a more full 
development of the specific factors to be assessed within each 
of those areas. 

One of the means of addressing such elements is to 
introduce the student to the Toulmin model. While generally a 
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bit difficult for the beginning student to grasp immediately, 
examining the layout of an argument can help the student to 
begin to understand the complexity of an argument— but also 
the relative simplicity of assessing the argument when one has 
a tool for doing so. Considering the theoretical construct in 
terms of everyday arguments can allow a student to understand 
the interrelationships of significant elements of the 
argumentative process. 

Second, students must be made aware of the different 
settings within which argumentation can and does occur. In a 
broad sense, they can be taught that "arguments are applied to 
the entire spectrum of communication situations— from casual 
interpersonal or small group interactions to more formal 
situations of conference, debate or negotiation." (6) Beyond 
that, specific examples within each of those areas can be 
developed by the instructor. An approach to the course which 
relies solely or even very extensively upon the competitive 
debate model can cause a student to have a too-limited view of 
the places in which argumentation takes place. At the bottom 
line, students must learn to recognize that "arguments occur 
in the vicinity of people" (7) if they are to develop an 
appreciation for the importance of developing their critical 
skills. By achieving the objective of instilling such 
recognition, the groundwork for further skills development has 
been set. 

Third, students must understand the nature of claims in 
argumentation, both as to the types of such claims and their 
roles in different argumentative situations. All too often, 
it is apparent that individuals are not even aware of the 
exact position for which their adherence is being sought. By 
focusing on the nature of claims, one can better explain how 
different criteria can be employed to evaluate and analyze 
such claims. For example, a student who can distinguish 
between propositions of fact, value, and policy can more 
readily be taught the bases for judging such claims than can 
the student who only sees an amorphous blob in the argument. 

Fourth, students must be exposed to the role of evidence 
in the argumentative process. While one might contend that 
the competitive debate model can force an awareness of the 
centrality of evidence better than any other approach, such 
ignores the reality of the majority of human argumentation. 
Seldom, if ever, in real-life does one find evidence evaluated 
strictly on the basis of the largest numbers of pieces of 
evidence one can cite in the shortest period of time. In 
fact, one might contend that the debate model is potentially 
counter-productive as few lay individuals are overly impressed 
by the type of evidence utilization common in academic debate 
and it is entirely possible that a backlash can arise which 
denigrates the role of evidence in argument. We would suggest 
that students can be made aware of the importance of evidence 
without resorting to the competitive model. Within this area, 
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then, it is essential that students be exposed to two 
concepts, i.e., the various types of materials which can serve 
as evidence and, most critically, different means of 
evaluating such evidence. It is not enough to instill in 
students the idea that mere assertions are insufficient and 
that there must be data behind the claims; it is central to 
the critical reasoning process that the students be given 
criteria upon which to evaluate such evidence. 

Fifth, language as an argumentative construct must be 
discussed. Given the fact that most students emter an 
argumentation course with the wrong idea of what argumentation 
is, they are no less likely to enter with a misunderstanding 
of the role language plays in argumentation. Too often they 
assume that the more intense the language is, the better the 
argument is. Instructors must explain that such is not the 
case and that the opposite may, in fact, be true. Moreover, 
students can be made aware of the fact that many potential 
disagreements could be solved more easily if more care and 
precision were taken with the language. 

Sixth, students need to be instructed about the role that 
source credibility plays in the argumentative process. 
Obviously, that will have been discussed to some extent in the 
process of covering other concepts such as testimonial 
evidence. However, it is entirely proper to devote a separate 
section to the credibility of the students themselves. Such a 
section may touch upon, but is not confined to, performance 
skills. Analytical skills will also have an impact upon how 
one's credibility is assessed by others and that situation 
ought to be brought to the students' attention. 

Finally, an argumentation course ought to seek to develop 
a student's refutation and rebuttal skills. Granted, the 
process of taking a stance is a step in the right direction 
but students must be made aware that it is the height of 
sophistry for them to advance a claim and then be unable or 
unwilling to defend it against the attacks of others. 
Moreover, they must be made aware of the fact that letting 
other positions go unchallenged is not the route to coming to 
the best decisions. By teaching students specific techniques 
of refutation and rebuttal, a more dialectical argumentative 
process ensues and, in the end, a better decision-making 
process . 

The above is not meant as an exhaustive list of the 
specific skills an argumentation course can and should teach. 
It is simply to highlight what we perceive as some of the more 
critical factors. We do not suggest that these cannot be 
taught using the competitive debate orientation; we simply 
suggest that, for the greater number of students, there are 
other ways of instilling such skills. The theoretical 
explanations must remain at the core of the course? the 
specific means of applying t'.iose explanations can be based 
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upon a myriad of approaches 



Textbooks 

Obviously, the approach we are suggesting is different 
than the way the argumentation course used to be taught. Even 
two decades ago, it would have been virtually impossible to 
find a textbook that would suit this type of course as 
argumentation texts tended to rely solely on the competitive 
debate model as a means of explaining the concepts. Today, 
that is no longer the case. Without concerning ourselves with 
the causes of such a change, suffice it to say that there are 
now textbooks available for the argumentation instructor who 
wishes to approach the course from the more basic perspective. 
The following paragraphs will cite some of the more useful 
textbook choices available to the instructor. 

While it may be embarrassing to one of us, first mention 
must go to Argumentation and the Decision-Making Process (8) 
by Richard D. Rieke and Malcolm 0. Sillars. it ought not to 
come as any earth-shaking surprise that we find this text to 
be one which gives sufficient consideration to the rationale, 
attitudinal and technical skills which we discussed above. In 
fact, the Rieke and Sillars text was really the first in the 
field to abandon an overt emphasis on academic debate. As 
such, it was the pioneering work from which others have taken 
their cues. Primary attention is paid in the work to the 
"audience-centered concept of argument;" it is the construct 
that undergirds the entire text. in the book, little 
consideration is given to formal academic debate but extensive 
discussions are offered of the application of argumentative 
constructs to a variety oi' situations and settings. Thus, one 
could teach the course from this text without any discussion 
of formalized debates or, if one wished to include them, 
supplementary lectures or reading would be necessary. 

Operating from a somewhat similar perspective is An 
Introduction to Reasoning (9) by Stephen Toulmin, Richard 
Rieke and Allan Janik. In this text, the unifying construct 
of the work is an explanation of the various facets of the 
Toulmin model, m addition, the authors focus extensively on 
what be termed "everyday argumentation . N There is no specific 
reference to academic debate and, like the Rieke and Sillars 
text, this one devotes an independent section to special 
fields of reasoning. 

Argumentation; Reasoning in Communication (10) by J. 
Vernon Jensen is quite similar in orientation to the Rieke and 
Sillars volume. The echoes of their work can clearly be heard 
in his. There are some differences, however. He frequently 
alludes to academic debate in his discussions but does not 
really focus his attention upon it. One thus gets a taste for 
the activity but in no way can it be a full meal. Depending 
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on the orientation of the instructor, certain of Jensen 1 s 
chapters, such as the one on the oral presentation of 
argumentation, may or may not be useful as one attempts to 
focus on the basic precepts of argumentation. 

J. Michael Sproule's Argument; Language and Its Influence 
(11) follows a similar orientation. While he does include two 
chapters about formal debate, an interesting chapter on 
ethics, and some useful exercises, his focus is upon the 
theoretical constructs of argumentation. Unlike the Rieke and 
Sillars text, which has the notion of the audience-centered 
perspective as a guiding principle, there does not seem to be 
a unifying position for Sproule»s work. Such may be either an 
advantage or a disadvantage, depending upon the general 
desires of the instructor. 

The final text which we feel most closely serves the 
needs of a general course is Richard E. Crable's Argumentation 
as Communication: Reasoning with Receivers. { 12 ) Crable 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of Toulmin and 
notes that he approaches argumentation as a special sort of 
communication process rather than a kind of quasi-logical act. 
Its unifying construct is an emphasis upon how a receiver 
responds to arguments but he does not totally ignore the 
qualitative and ethical demands placed upon the arguer. 

Clearly, there are a number of other argumentation texts 
available for adoption. It is our judgment, though, that the 
six cited above are the texts which most closely approach the 
course from the basic argumentation perspective which we are 
committed to. Other texts focus much more significantly on 
the competitive perspective and, thus, seem more appropriate 
for those courses which choose to approach the argumentation 
course differently than we do. 

Conclusion 

It is our position, then, that a rationale exists for 
teaching the argumentation course from a general perspective 
in order to foster certain specific skills and that texts are 
readily available for those desiring to teach a course from 
that perspective. We would contend that doing so provides a 
service to the students, the colleges and the society. Of 
course, any such approach entails certain inherent risks. 
There is always the danger that oms may be successful in 
teaching students to reason critically. 

On the final examination for my argumentation course, I 
presented students with the following scenario* "Assume that 
the Board of Trustees of the California State University and 
College system is discussing the following propositions 
JResolyed, that the general education requirement for a course 
in Critical Reasoning should be abolished. 1 You are 
addressing the Board. Take a pok,. ion on either side of the 
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proposition and present and defend your arguments. 11 a 
freshman student offered the following answer: M Yes , courses 
in critical reasoning should get abolished immediately. We as 
educators are doing our job to prepare students for life as 
our government and society's values have evolved to this 
point. College students who have had a critical reasoning 
course are beginning to disrupt things. Several have been 
reported cross-examining teachers on their course information, 
many are asking teachers for credentials, some even ask 
teachers to supply good arguments as to why the course is 
necessary, it hasn't stopped there. Why one student today 
asked top administrators why it was necessary for them to be 
away from campus for so many seminars and that student already 
knew how much had been spent and who had spent it. ±t 
students like this are able to gain adherence of others we 
could be i/,i trouble again just like the sixties. Our 
government has been doing a good job of suggesting where we as 
educators should milk-down information students receive in 
classes about government workings and society, isn't it up to 
us to take the initiative and abolish a course that only 
starts the fires of anger and resentment in officials public 
statements. Let's do our part to protect the status quo." 
Surely if a freshman student can see the possible consequences 
of teaching the course from a general perspective, 
professionals should be able to do so as well. The moral is 
clears if we do not want to take the risks attendent upon 
teaching citizens the precepts of general argumentation, we 
ought not to choose this approach. However, if the idea of 
teaching students to critically examine the workings of 
argumentation in society have any appeal, the general 
argumentation perspective can be most useful. 
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♦The author would like to express her appreciation to Dr. 
Malcolm 0. Sillars for his contributions to the 
conceptualization and developr.ient of this paper. 
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Reason nig with Receivers (Columbus, OH: Charl es c. Merrill , 
iy7G ) . 
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THACHING THE ARGUMENTATION COURSE FROM A ftULTIFACETED PERSPECTIVE 



Clark D. Olson 
Arizona State University 



The basic argumentation course can be a forum for discussion with 
many applications. 1 To allow students to gain the broadest perspective 
of the discipline, the merits of teaching a multlfaceted approach com- 
bining both theoretical concepts and competitive skills are explored. 
This paper outlines reasons why both theoretical and competitive ap- 
proaches can be combined successfully without sacrificing one orientation 
over the other. 

A Case for the Multifaceted Perspective 

Considering the variety of applications that argumentation has, 
students should be exposed to the widest range of opportunities. If 
merely a theoretical approach Is used, students are often left with a 
mind full of concepts but with a lack of practical skills based on those 
concepts. What good does It do one If s/he can place any argument Into 
a Toulmin diagram and label the parts If they are not a more discerning 
consumer of argument In their everyday life? Volumes of theory, all of 
which may be useful to some degree, have been written about argument, 
yet It Is the practical application of this theory which makes it truly 
useful to the beginning student of argumentation. Limiting a course 
to mere theory can be too esoteric for students to fully appreciate. 

Another application that Is popular among several Instructors,, 
particularly debate coaches, Is a competitive debate oriented approach. 
Some directors of forensics might find the beginning argumentation course 
a useful place to teach the competitive skills which can be practiced on 
the debate circuit week-end after week-end. However, to limit students 
to solely one application also' does them a d.sservice. For example, a 
competitive approach Is limited In Its discussion of ethos and rarely 
reaches beyond the dab of persuasion that occurs In today's debate round. 
The discussion of language rarely centers on the substantive usage of 
language 1n all arguments, but Instead concentrates on the use of jargon 
and word economy. The nonverbal aspects of argumentation are virtually 
Ignored and the theory students study most likely focuses on standards 
of counterplan competitiveness or respective debate paradigms. Too often, 
then, students get a stilted perspective of argumentation with but a 
single application. As Gregg Walker noted at the National Development 
Conference on Forensics, "We may believe that argumentation Is central to 
debate, yet many debate students have a poor understanding of classical 
or contemporary theories of argument. Our persuasive speakers and 
'analyzers' of communication, driven more by a quest for plastic trophies, 
may search for the most tournament-successful speech method rather than 
making strategic choices as a knowledgeable rhetor." 2 When Instructors 
teach solely competitive skills In the classroom with little application 



beyond the debate rounc, students are cheated out of a variety of oppor- 
tunities which could benefit them In society. Unfortunately, the reverse 
Is also true. Students trained only In a theoretical perspective do not 
benefit from the Intense experience of debating. As Brenda Logue noted, 
Few other communication courses have the built In pressure element that 
Is present 1n debate 

The advantage to a multlfaceted perspective Is that one can strike a 
balance In the Introductory course, using It to serve both needs. It can 
provide the fundamental theory of the discipline ANO provide a use for that 
theory through the application of competitive debate. Yet the application 
does not need to end there. Many types of competitive and noncompetitive 
activities can be used as tools to further the understanding of the theo- 
retical knowledge students gain. In addition, teaching about competitive 
debate can give the activity broader exposure, as many a fine debater has 
been recruited from a basic argumentation course. 

Problems with Teaching a Multlfaceted Approach 

One of the most basic problems In trying to strike a balance between 
theory and compeltion Is to find a text suitable for this purpose. No 
less than a dozen argumentation texts are currently peddled for our use, 
and it Is often difficult to decide which one suits this purpose best. 

Several texts come down on the side of teaching a theoretical perspec- 
tive. Rleke and Sillars 4 have recently published a new edition of their 
text which provides a good, updated version of argumentation theory with a 
new application of theory In their fields section. Yet, this text is 
hardly useful in teaching contemporary competitive debate, as was noted by 
Charles Kneupper In a review of the text, "It is more suited to classes 
which approach argument cognltlvely and emphasize theoretical concerns- 
than to classes oriented to the practice of Intercollegiate debating." 5 
This omission seems a bit odd in light nf the authors* acknowledgment 
in the Introduction to their section on fields that students, "will learn 
about the problems and techniques of argumentation where specialized 
knowledge Is necessary. nt> Certainly competitive debate fits such a 
description and could have been included. 

Toulmin, Rleke, and Janik 7 begin their text from a philosophical 
standpoint using the Toulmin model as the basis for their discussion. 
Consequently, after reading this text, a student unaenlably should be 
able to diagram nearly any argument and perhaps even apply arguments In 
the special fields of law, science, arts, and management. However, students 
will not have a clue as to how to apply these skills in a competitive 
debate as was noted by Oanlel O'Keefe, \ . .[IJt Is not an academic 
debate text (and hence there is no mention of counterplans or Inherency 
or cross examination techniques). . ."8 

Richard Crable approaches his text from a receiver viewpoint claiming 
to "view argumentation as the sort of rational process described In the 
theorizing of Professor Stephen Toulmin." 9 In his attempt to transcend 
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the strict logical interpretation of argumentation, he, too, has failed 
to focus on competitive debate. 

J. Michael Sproule 10 also takes a unique perspective In his approach 
to argumentation. He combines the substance of argumentation with other 
theories of communication, such as perception, language, and persuasion. 
Janice Schuetz comments on Its useful lness from a debate standpoint, 
"Sproule's text offers an at ternatlve approach which de-emphasizes com- 
petitive debate and stresses the applications of argumentation to contem- 
porary contexts." 1 ' 1 

J. Vernon Jensen claims to be all things to all people. He writes, 
"This book Is Intended for courses In Argumentation or Argumentation and 
Debate, whether at the lower or upper division level. It should also ful- 
fill the needs of courses In Applied Logic and Argumentation in departments 
of Philosophy, English, and Journalism. The book Is appropriate as well 
for the debater and for students In adult education courses."" While 
perhaps the most readable and well explained text In the areas of evidence 
and reasoning, It falls short of Its goal to assist competitive debaters. 
When Jensen tries to Include a debate perspective on various issues such 
as case and debate formats, he treats current formats lightly and Includes 
many additional formats one would hardly conceive as being useful on the 
competitive circuit. His Information regarding debate Is highly descriptive 
and the mechanics for practicing the various forms of debate are missing 
from the text. 

On the other hand, several texts emphasize only the competitive debate 
area as an application for argument. Perhaps the most well-known text, 
Argumentation and Debate , by Austin J. Freeley, 13 has been useful In pro- 
viding the fundamentals of debate for over two decades. In each edition, 
Freeley makes an effort to update Information on current practices In 
competitive debate. While his text Is undoubtedly useful and probably 
occupies a prime spot on the shelf of each forensic educator, it provides 
only a cursory treatment of such theoretical Issues as ethos, values, 
language, syllogisms, and fields. 

Patterson and Zarefsky 14 begin their text with a unit on basic argu- 
mentation which Is sound but paves the way for their contemporary hypothesis 
testing approach to competitive debate. This book has a distinct debate 
flavor throughout and omits such standards as a discussion of the Toulmin 
diagram. 

Gerald Sanders solely deals with competitive debate. In fact, to 
the extent that Sanders discusses theory, he "indlcate(s) how It can be 
used in a practical sense In academic debate. " ib 

With such a myriad of texts available It Is difficult to choose which 
one best represents a multlfaceted approach. However, I found the following 
three to come the closest to Integrating theory with the practice of 
competitive debate. 
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Ehninger and brockriede, 16 while concentrating on a debate perspective, 
provide a sound theoretical base for Its application. They address current 
concepts 1n argumentation theory 1n their chapter "Perspectives on Argument" 
and delegated the Information regarding contemporary competitive debate 
practices to then-act1vc» coaches. 

Zlegelmueller and Dause 17 also strike a good balance of theoretical 
information and competitive practice. Yet their material 1s somewhat 
dated since their book was published a decade ago. Both argumentation 
theory and debate practice have changed greatly. 

Finally, Eisenberg and Ilardo 18 provide a thumbnail sketch of com- 
petitive debate, doing a reasonable job of outlining speaker responsibilities, 
formats, etc. However, their approach 1s rather simplistic and is not 
Integrated as a method of application of argumentation throughout the book— 
the chapter stands alone. Several chapters later the authors even include 
a chapter on "Applied Argumentation" that doesn't even mention academic 
debate as an application. 

Such attempts are disappointing. Most texts fail because they attempt 
to be all things to all people. By trying to tailor themselves to both 
camps many texts do not do a thorough job with either, leaving the student 
frustrated and confused. Most books have their merits and their faults. 
As a result, I find myself using chapters of various books to combine 
these two approaches, so my syllabus winds up looking like a "Who's Who" 
of argumentation authors. 

A second problem 1n teaching a multlfaceted perspective is the limited 
time 1n any academic calendar. Obviously all Instructors must make choices 
as to what material to present and what to omit, yet when combining two 
approaches, the difficulty of this task 1s magnified. It 1s rare to find 
a college or university that teaches both an argumentation and a debate 
course as two separate classes. So most frequently, Instructors are 
forced to squeeze both segments of the course Into a single semester or 
quarter. Trying to do too much can be dangerous, as students can easily 
become confused. If enough time 1s not allotted, especially for the 
competitive aspect, students can come to dread debating and the quality 
of the learning experience becomes little more than an exercise in futility. 



- Solutions to Teaching a Multlfaceted Perspective 

Nevertheless, I believe there are a variety of ways that a multi faceted 
course can be taught successfully. One approach which emphasizes a broader 
application is to structure the course around Aristotle's three forms of 
discourse: deliberative, forensic, and epidelctlc. To demonstrate the 
Importance of argumentation in deliberative rhetoric a legislative forum 
could be held in the classroom. The Instructor acts as chair and the 
students, as members of various committees, present bills which can be 
debated, voted upon, or referred to committee for later consideration. 
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This assignment normally takes at least two weeks so students have adequate 
time to structure, support, and rewrite their bills. This provides a pos1tiv< 
method for students to understand the Importance of argumentation in public 
policy-making situations and can also prepare them for competitive policy 
debate. Another assignment which stresses the deliberative aspect of argu- 
mentation 1s for students to trace a bill through the state legislature. 
Many colleges and universities are located in close proximity to state 
capitals and this assignment allows students to see the many and varied 
times that practical argumentation skills are necessary to enact legislation. 

Forensic rhetoric can be taught by having students Involved in moot 
court proceedings. A variety of cases, both real and fictional, can be 
obtained from such sources as the Point of Law game. Students assume 
various roles such as prosecutors, defense attorneys, jury members, etc., 
so that each student experiences the Importance of argumentation in a 
legal context. This assignment can also be expanded to Include lessons 
on brief writing to offer students practical experience 1n sound argument 
construction. If one does not have time for entire court proceedings, 
another option 1s to have attorney-judged debates. This combines the 
skills of debate with a legal perspective. Most communities have a pool of 
former debaters who are now members of the legal profession who might conceed 
to assist with this assignment. Finally, if class time 1s truly at a pre- 
mium, students can visit a trial 1n the community and Identify the types of 
arguments used. This perhaps provides the most valid experience of legal 
argumentation. Obviously it 1s rare when an entire class can arrange to 
see a trial, so a group of students may attend and report back to the class. 
This experience normally provides good Insight Into the workings of the court 
system and the argumentation necessary for Its success. 

Since ep1d1ect1c speaking 1s usually ceremonial in nature it 1s often 
Important to analyze the ethos of the speaker. Students can be assigned to 
select a speaker and then focus on the elements the speaker uses to establish 
his/her credibility both verbally and nonverbally. The assignment can be 
extended to ask students to Identify aspects the speaker used which may 
enhance their personal credibility. This 1s useful for debaters so they can 
understand what elements contribute to making a presentation credible or 
Incredible. Another assignment which teaches about credibility is to have 
students analyze the article "Who's Really Running America?" an annual 
feature published 1n U.S. News & World Report . Students can Identify which 
leaders have ethos and how that ethos was attained. It 1s also Interesting 
to see how this 11st changes from year to year. Students may want to 
speculate on what attributes cause people to appear on the list at one 
time and not another. 

When teaching the specific application of argumentation to competitive 
debate several options are available. Considering the complexity of the 
activity It is usually a good Idea to provide a model for the students to 
follow. A demonstration debate by members of the Intercollegiate debate 
team can provide such a model and generate respect and enthusiasm for the 
activity. However, 1f careful modifications are not made and caveats 
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given, students can become perplexed and bewildered with the complexity 
of the activity. However, if properly introduced, even the vast volumes 
of evidence competitive debaters are likely to drag in can serve a useful 
learning purpose. According to Logue, "/Th1$7 'negative aspect' of 
competition 1s also indicative of the massive amounts of Information which 
one experiences dally in society. Certainly a student 1n argumentation 
and debate does not at the end of a course amass volumes of research, but 
a students can come away with a sense of the Yfllumes of Information avail- 
able in presenting and defending a position." 1 * If a live performance 
cannot be arranged, a video of a debate can serve a similar purpose. 
Crltlqueing the debate using official ballots can provide unique Insight 
into the criteria judges will later uss to pvaluate student performances. 
This 1s also an appropriate time to teach the skill of flowsheetlng so 
students can accurately keep track of the debate. 

The debate assignment should concentrate on the application of several 
argumentative skills. Argument construction and organization can be stressed 
through the assignment of a brief for the debate. Students can emphasize 
the importance of research by writing a library log which details their 
efforts in gathering evidence for their debate, identifying the types of 
material found, blind alleys, and research successes. If the classroom 
experience proves to be stimulating, tournament experience can be used to 
supplement classroom training. Throughout the country there are local 
debate leagues, such as the Twin Cities Forensic League, M1d-Amer1ca 
Forensic League, Valley Forensic League, and the Pacific Southwest Collegiate 
Forensic Association, which sponsor a series of short tournaments. Students 
can get practical application 1n competitive debate by entering such a 
tournament or by accompanying the Intercollegiate debate team to participate 
in the novice division of a regular season tournament. Not only does this 
provide a valuable experience for the students, but 1t also broadens the 
scope of the Institution's forensic program, usually at a minimal cost. 
Such an assignment can be used as a supplemental class requirement or as 
extra -credit. 

Obviously debate formats can be altered to suit specific class time 
available. Several other formats have proven successful. One such option 
1s the attack and defense speeches. The class is divided Into several 
groups according to interest on a particular topic. Each student presents 
a short (three-minute) speech advocating change from the present system. 
S/he will then be refuted by another student for the same amount of time and 
then the first student gives a short speech to defend his/her original 
position. This rotation continues until every student has had both the 
opportunity to attack and defend a position resulting in three short speeches. 
Another opportunity for students to construct and refute arguments is to 
have students work 1n dyads and present point/counterpoint speeches, 
similar to the ones formerly done by television news commentators. This 
assignment gives students a good initial opportunity to create a case and 
engage 1n preliminary refutation skills, without requiring the thorough 
analysis necessary to extend arguments. Finally, alternative debate formats 
can be used, such as a parliamentary debate. This exercise can involve 
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the entire class at once. In addition to teaching debating skills, this 
exercise also requires a knowledge of parliamentary procedure, and important 
skill, yet one found Infrequently 1n the college curriculum. 

Several general assignments can also highlight various components 
of argumentation theory and provide useful application of argument skills. 
Many of these Ideas come from the course "Analysis of Oral Argument," a 
basic distribution requirement taught at the University of Minnesota. 
Claims made via the media often make excellent Ideas for classroom speeches 
or discussions. Having students analyze the claims, evidence, types of 
reasoning, and fallacies 1n television commercials, billboards, and printed 
advertisements provides a good opportunity for students to evaluate the 
argumentation they dally consume. Examples of arguments from the public 
radio feature "All Things Considered" also make for lively classroom 
discussion and excellent essay test questions. Students can become Involved 
citizens by drafting letters to the editor of a local newspaper. Rough 
drafts can be presented 1n class and tested to determine the effectiveness 
of the Ideas. Revisions can be submitted for possible publication. 
Examples of arguments can also be found 1n the cinema. Class discussions 
or assignments can be constructed around a controversial movie, perhaps 
on some public problem such as nuclear war, I.e. Testament, Special Bulletin, 
etc., or a classic movie such as Twelve Angry Men. Even the lyrics of a 
popular song can arrouse a lively discussion as students analyze the various 
arguments made. Finally, students can be made aware of the Importance 
of argument fields by writing a paper based on an Interview they've con- 
ducted with an expert 1n a chosen field. Students should attempt to dis- 
cover the kinds of arguments which are preferred by persons 1n that specific 
field. Such an assignment can also be expanded to Include evidence types 
and falues found to be successful 1n a given field. This assignment allows 
students the opportunity to begin characterizing a specific field of argu- 
mentation. 

Conclusion 

Teaching the basic argumentation course from a multl faceted perspective 
offers students the widest understanding of the practical application of 
argumentation theory. By combining both the theoretical and competitive 
aspects of argumentation, students can gain a fuller understanding of 
argumentation. By learning how audience analysis 1s critical for the debate 
judge, a student can understand that adapting to the receiver 1s a critical 
element of successful argumentation. Participation 1n the debate activity 
can underscore the rigor, quick analysis, and skillful practice that 1s 
essential 1n competitive debate but 1s also useful 1n a legal and legisla- 
tive contest as well. Such positive exposures of argumentation can only 
serve to strengthen forensic programs and provide a multitude of experiences 
for the student so that the introductory argumentation course becomes a 
rewarding blend of theory with a practice. 
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Teaching Argumentation from a Competitive Perspective 



Keith D. Freadhoff 
University of Southern California 



When choosing a format to teach argumentation, the Instructor has a 
multitude of options. This paper will present the pedagogical advantages 
and Implications of teaching argumentation from a competitive perspective. 
In so doing, I will first discuss the nature of the competitive approach, 
then present the advantages this perspective offers, and finally, suggest a 
means for applying this perspective. 

Nature of the Competitive Perspective 

fh, M c^n 1nStr l? Ct0 ? associate the competitive perspective with teaching 
the skills of advocacy through the use of the debate laboratory; 
Unfortunately, some educators believe that debate 1n the classroom Is 
synonymous with Intercollegiate debate-an activity that has become 
estranged from the discipline of communication 1n a number of departS? 
The competitive perspective I am advocating 1 S similar to the 

c^c°^ ea1< \ te deb3te m( ? de1 in that stud ents are trained argumentation 
skills through an extensive process of advancing and defending claims. It 
differs, however, in that students apply argumentation and debate theories 
in a manner designed to gain the adherence of peers or a lav audience as 

c°S H« " tra !r d " f0ren 5 1C WO*' When "ughl n th?s fa o 't 
competitive perspective is "audience-centered." Students learn the 
fundamentals of debate, „ h1 i e maintaining a public speaking style of 
delivery and a concern for arguments that are created for lay audiences. 

Advantages of the Competitive Perspective 

f n ,„ui aSe ti,1 n fl! y ° Wn ex P er1en " a 5 d discussions „ U h colleagues, I have 
found that the use of extended classroom debating can enhance student 
Z°t deba i™ r f" onsib J ""dents are motivated by the comp 
that debating offers and know that ultimately they are responsible for 
w,!w ,a "|; oom Performance. This Involvemenf. with other classmates 
Inspires students to work toward their potential and take greater care In 
making sure that their work Is properly completed. greater care in 

Implicit In training students to be effective advocates and critics of 
argument Is the notion that students should be able to effe lively 
articulate and defend their elate. Participating in educational debate J 

or - n I' W ? y ,. f ° r StUdents t0 develop these sk111s - Unlike the "basic" 
nlh^r - ed a PP roaches t0 teaching argunent-whlch offer limited 

debate experience-the competitive perspective utilizes the debate 

Sr^nhf 1 ''? Pr1 ? a 7 meth0d f0r teach1 "9 argumentation. As a result, 
nr^flr^nJ , 9 Vla w th1s Perspective have a greater opportunity to become 
proficient in creating, articulating, and evaluating arguments. Finally, 
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through the process of debating a proposition students learn first hand 
that multiple Interpretations exist for any given Issue. The student 
discovers that competing views should not be rejected or accepted w thout 
oc^L^'h T^" Stud f nts t0 crit1cal 'y evaluate tL positions of 
?M „ . ? 6Ve J? ar ? uments 1" response to their opponents positions 
IuL P ? I ° f cr1t1ca l'y analyzing, evaluating, advancing and defending 
c alms fosters an appreciation for pluralism and uniquely enhances a 
student's understanding of how ideas should compete in a free society. 

Teaching the Competitive Perspective 

F»rn??!I»i! aC Ji!? 9 ar f mentat1on from a competitive perspective, a text that 
aJhlii. S! 222 view is Austin J. Freeley's book. Argumen tation and 
Debat^ Reasoned Decision Haking . fifth edition. The-&5Tng-EhF5i 
sections dllcusT-the general c^Fst parameters, how to prepare students to 
debate, and the nature of the debate experience. scuoencs to 

f„r fho e H a ' course Parameters: Students should debate a single proposition 
wUh fhP ,11°" V thG C t ° U ? e - The com Pet1t1ve nature of debate, combined 
with the use of a single proposition for the entirety of the course 
arnZnT Ih,^ J° < c ° nt1nua "y rethink and investlga e rela ed 
arguments, thus, producing the advantages from crlt teal analysis etc 
discussed earlier. Propositions should be narrow In scope; I sugges us ng 
restHrTp'H ""V "V"? ^ lament (N.D.T. ) propo Ulon or a 
cnl^L T rS 00 °l th ? N - D - T - c °P 1c - A c °™° n Procedure among my 
banned? llr^T h PlanS /"lf-evldent." (e.g. Handguns should 9 Z 
banned I recommend the use of policy propositions, rather than value 

P hp ^0 ?pr 1t10nS • f 1mP y becaUSe mv P ast experience indlca es that s udents an 
better conceptualize, and thus gain greater benefits, from nolle! 

P h r n P ,°H 1 hi 0nS -H T l: e P'' 0 ? os1 r 1on *h«W "e introduced early in the course" nd 
should be used to explicate argumentation and debate theory. 

rprn P J^H ra !; 10n for « d .Z batin r- In preparing the students to debate, 1 
recommend the use of "Master Learning Assignments." These assignments are 
the P ?k ' nUS J be corop,eted "tisfactorily In orde 9 " to pass 

«S I • T be" assignments can Include evidence assignments, affirmative 
.MiAfn t1ve br1efs ; refutation briefs and an annotated blbl ography. In 
addition, class time should be devoted to discussing the nature of 
argument, analyzing the proposition, cross examination and flowsheet^? 

„ r ' 8 5'!": f To q a1n the benefits of an extended debate laboratory. 1 

Sehedul?nn rl n hp ^"m ° f f1ve "f* 0f the semester be »P«* facing 
H»h1 d »] ?i5 ? ? a problem, so students should be Informed early that some 

s h w111 take place at times other than the regular class period, rime 
nstrurfor PP nr Pr HM d S0 T ^ udents "n receive Mediate feedback from the 
aSlus? hp' £JZ f 1C- J? s meanS the 1nst r«ctor should not hesitate to 

„ „„ f ?™; t i 1 "!"' speakin 9 t1mes ). or when necessary, form 

^n,!?H P hI teams Instead of the traditional two person teams. Students 

brie s ShXT ! V 6 f ?H r f1 ? al VerSl0nS 0f the1r a ff<r«at1ve and negative 
briefs. Students should also attend other debate rounds Involving 
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their classmates and be required to provide written critiques. If possible 
students should be given the opportunity to participate In actual debate 
X" !: "? S aroas ° f the count ry have regional organizations that 
offer novice divisions (or preferably Beginners Divisions, where students 
Sin ^.L ^JShh "Perlence in high school or college) where students 
classroom com P et,t1on comparable to what they have experienced in the 

Conclusion 

S HlIr a ^ n ?ifo U f ntS H t0 argUS T effect1 «ly is one of the most important 
tpachn ?h» , u V"" 6 ,™ 0 ?- The com P u et,t1ve P er sP«t1ve. unlike others, 
teaches the skills >f analysis, research, proof, reasoning, organization 
and commun1cat,on. The debate laboratory offers students the oppor un ?es 

academ a I "Fn"" 61 ?!! > Sk J 15 that can be used both In and beyond 
SS L 1 bel1e « these considerations combine to give the 

competitive perspective unique pedagogical advantages over other 

SSs ^ that U merUS Ser1 °" S attent,on * arg menta n 
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ON THE DILEMMA OF AD HOC ARGUMENT Fl PADS' 
THE INADEQUACY OF FIW.D-DKPF.NDENT ARGUMRN.T STANDARDS 



Craig A. Dudczak 
University of Oklahoma 



Having reviewed the literature on Argument Fields I was reminded of Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart's pragmatic pronouncement on hard-core pornographv. He 
could not define obscenity, he had written, but "I know it when I see it." 1 
Actually, Justice Stewart may yet prove to have been further advanced in his 
understanding of obscenity "absent" a cogent definition than I am in my under- 
standing of argument fields armed with an abundance of perspectives to chonse 
from. Leaving aside the intrinsic interest which nay be imparted bv each of 
us to our respective subject of inquiry, I think 1 can safely parrot' the com- 
mentary that "argument fields" have been used in a variety of ways since first 
proposed by Ton lml n in The Uses of Argument . While the diversity of views hns 
resulted in a robust exchange, we may be at a juncture where pedagogical aims 
of teaching argument fields are obscurred by their imprecision. 

While 1 don't mean to claim pedagogy as my unique preserve, I am con- 
cerned that after all is said and done we may not be able to produce any con- 
sistent description of argument fields which can inform students of argument 
where to look for, how to recognize, and how to evaluate arguments should 
they find them. Since a fields-based appronch to argument presumes there 
should be differences in arguments, one would expect that those differences 
to be identifiable. Of course, this is predicated upon the fields beinc 
discernable. Except for a few texts which have described a JJmited number of 
"fields" and their attendent elements, ^ most authors have proposed a set of 
principles and routines for determining fields, rather than offering a typology 
of fields with supporting standards and criteria. 4 At best we may be offerreil 
an annecdotal example or two. 

Which brings me to this essay. How do we use argument fields to instruct 
persons to "advance, support, modify, or criticize claims so that appropriate 
decision makers may grant or deny adherence?" 5 Actually, you'll be disappointed 
to discover that I don't directly answer my own question, I have not structured 
the "super-matrix" of fields which accounts for the various blends of argument 
forms, subject matter, situational factors, audience purpose, or academic disci- 
plines which have been described as determinants of Ciolds. 6 Such an instrument 
may well he impossible to construct, but in anv event, it is not mv interest 
here. 

Rather, 1 propose that we re-examine the notion of fields as a justifica- 
tory tool. Developmentally mat?ire social actors have been socialized to J n - 
clnde argumentation within their repertoires. As these actors are confronted 
by the contingencies of their existence, thev «earrh their repertoires for an 
appropriate response. This is to say that people learn social rules and apply 
I hem wlten tltev think the rules are appropriate. Argumentation is vjowi'i! as a 
set of social skills which a person eniplov.s. Ri'Vund a verv I initial range, the 
average person does not differentiate "fields of argimeui" until experience 
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dictates the need for an adaptive rcspnusc. Tlie average person (social actor) 
does not normally employ field distinctions in making claims. If field-depend- 
ence becomes an Issue, it is an artifact of justifying the claim. That is, a 
claim becomes nu argument in search of a field which can .justify it. But while 
field distinctions may be employed by argument theorists and critics, they are 
seldom used as intentional strategies by argument users. 

There are really two arguments imbedded in this position. First is tlie 
argument that the several perspectives offered in explanation of argument fields, 
when treated separately, are at best p ost hoc descriptions which do not readily 
avail theinself to use by persons cnga^d itl ar g Umen t. in my pedagogical frame 
of reference, they don't inform the average persons well in choosing how they 
should approach a situation. Of course, the second position is that when Laken 
together, these perspectives are confusing. * Even if informed in advance, the 
average person would find the conflicting descriptions unuseable. 

So ! will briefly review the perspectives which have been advanced for 
argument fields an d discuss the i r pedagogical limitations. Then T will advance 
the position that most argumentative claims are ad hoc attempts at justification — 
Arguments which are In search of the field which may justify them. 

Perspectives on Fields of Argument 

There are at least two reasonably good reviews on approaches to the nature 
of argument fields. These are by Zarefsky 7 and Rowland •& While they differ on 
some particulars, T have largely used their categorizations with some revision 
to reflect subsequent contributions to the literature. Since my purpose is dif- 
ferent from theirs, I will emphasise some elements they do not. 

l - Ai' k l »'l c _ n jL jjjjili^ nr P. Pe t e r m 1 n ed by V or ma 1 Cha r a c t e r i s t i c s (Logical Types). 

On its face, this approach to evaluating fields would appear to be most 
promising for the argument practitioner looking for an argument field. If 
fields are delineated by the same logical type, 9 then all one would need is 
the catalogue of type-field characteristics. Logical types would serve as a 
template identifying fields. Consonant with this approach Is HcKerrow who cri- 
ticizes those who would remove argument fields from "its logical type context 
and applying it more broadly to disciplines or definable subject matter" 10 

While conceptually appealing, this approach has failed to provide instruct- 
ion on the location of fields. After positing the type- field delineation in 
- r ) , . l l \ l *£* ii f . 'AF^iSSiat* Toulmin has been silent in ex pa in ling this notion to a 
taxonomy of fields. There is reason to believe such will not be forthcoming. 
Rowland has noted that "a single type of argument or evidence may be used in 
many contexts." He further contends that for many disciplines there is no sin- 
gle accepted form of argument. 1 1 So as a student of argument seeking to inform 
myself of what field I was in, 1 could not use the formal characteristics of argu- 
ment as a guide because (a) no catalogue of field-type characteristics exists, and 
(b) if it did exist (in whole or part) there would not he an invariable connect- 
tiiMi between field and argument tvpe. 

l-:U lard's indicative of logical types as; indicia of fields argues the two 
would he ivdundanl. Additionally, other elements which an- characterisl fr of 
fields- wmild |n> forsaken bv this approach. 12 Since 11, nil's .ippieadi deserv.-s 
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separate treatment as a theory of fields, I will delay addressing him here. It 
should suffice to say that if one accepts WlllarcJ's position on fields, the 
pedagogical reservations on formal characteristics become irrclavent— i t would 
no longer be acceptable as a perspective on fields. 

2 . Argument Fields are Determine d by Subject Matte r . 

As with formal characteristics, treating argument fields as determined by 
their subject matter (or content) has a surface appeal. In essence this ap- 
proach would categorize all arguments about a subject together as a field. A 
student of argument seeking the field of argument on the subject of abortion 
would have a cross-referenced index of the topic regardless of origin or per- 
spective. Some have argued that debate topics constitute subject matter fields 1 - 
while two argumentation textbooks distinguish "Special Fields of.Reasoning/ 
Argument" which appear to have their focus upon subject matter. 1 

The problems of using a subject matter to understand fields of argument arc 
considerable, however. First, there is a question of what information is per- 
tinent to a "subject" field. This concern was first visited upon me as a voting 
graduate student searching Psvch. Abstracts for references on "Order Kffec'ts."' 
While I thought I was looking for listings pertaining to primacy and recency, 
and climax and anti-climax sequences of organization, the listings under order 
effects kept liberating me of these issues in preference of "serial predicate 
order" and the like. Ambiguity in categorization may occur even with the speci- 
fication of criteria for inclusion (or exclusion). Riel.e and Sillars may illus- 
trate this problem in describing their approach to specialized fields: 

Our approach is that specialized argumentation does take place, and 
a field is defined uy the claims the professionals in that field 
argue, the kinds of argument forms they choose and the way thev sup- 
port such claims. However , we recognize that the characteristics 
^ l' ave fouluI do not always hold . We have defined fields by thei r 
usual principles of argumentation . (emphasis added) 

Second, a common subject label does not imply agreement among the sources 
who contributed material to the subject. The point is patently obvioos in 
subjects like abortion as Millard has already described. 16 The constitutional 
lawyer explaining the legal basis for Roe v. Wade may find little in common 
with the cleric advancing the moral reasons for opposing abortion. If these 
adversarial positions are categorized as belonging to the same subject matter, 
the student of argument may understandably be confused as to why a field con- 
tnins seemingly incompatible parts. The other alternative for dealing with 
incompatible elements within a subject matter field is to adopt a "Solomon 
solution" — declare separate subject matter fields. 

The "Solomon-solution" to resolving subject field incompatibilities leads 
to its own set of problems. The most obvious of these to our student of argu- 
ment fields is that the subject matter field takes on a very ephemeral quality. 
What is a subject field if it can be dismissed and reconstituted to suit the 
expedience of the moment? Can our student have any confidence in the use of 
such an cm It v as a warrant for a claim? More importantly, f believe, the bi- 
furcation ol* sullied fields creates a specious " Intra-f ield" consistency with- 
out infer: in- us how to resolve the riewlv created "Inter-f iehl" conflict. 
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This intellectual "sleight of hand" contributes to ambiguity of what consti- 
tutes a field as well as promotes a sense of the "ainorality" of fields. I 
believe the following passage from An Introduction to Reasoning conveys the 
puint: 

Me shall not present arguments in any one field of practical reason- 
ing as being better or more rational than others. The only judgments 
that we shall pass will, as a result, be "intraf ield" judgments, 
having to do with features that make some scientific arguments weight- 
ier than uther scientific arguments, some legal considerations more 
forceful than other legal considerations, and so on. We shall not be 
concerned with "interf ield" comparisons. It is not our aim to argue, 
for example, that all scientific arguments are — simply because they 
are "srlentif ic" — weightier than any legal or ethical argument. 17 

So once again as the student f Peking to determine which argument field T 
was in, the subject matter distinction creates difficulties because (a) the 
subject field may he ambiguous, (b) it may create inconsistency by its inclu- 
sion of incompatible parts, or (c) tu obtain internal consistency it reformu- 
lates itself. While Kafka may have had literary license, when an argument 
field can undergo metamorphesis for expedience, it makes the poor student of 
argument suspicious of the residue. 

3. Argument Fields are Determined by Academic Disciplines 

Zarefsky treats this as a special version of the "subject matter" field 
approach 18 while Rowland calls them "sociological entities containing all the 
scholars in a discipline."^ Tn either case the approach roughly equates an 
argument field with an academic discipline. Not all disciplines are created 
utiunl. however, as Toulmin distinguishes among compact, diffuse, would-be, and 
undisciplined disciplines in addition to the undisciplinables in Human Under- 
standi ng. The student of argument fields wuuld be informed of his/her location 
among fields be knowing the requirements expected within the appropriate dis- 
cipline. 

T believe Zarefsky's criticisms of this approach are most salient to a 
pedagogical fucus, so I'll rely primarily on his analysis. He first notes 
that disciplinary boundaries are becoming obsenrred. He further offers that 
different disciplines may have a common interest (implying that the correspond- 
ence between academic discipline and argument field is not exclusive). Finally, 
he observes that the breadth of some disciplines may make differences among 
members in the same discipline greater than between scholars in different dis- 
ciplines. 20 All of tliese point to difficulties the student of argument would 
encounter in using academic disciplines as the criterion of fields. As disci- 
plinary boundaries become obscurred their correspondence with an argument field 
becomes blurred. Common interest upon a problem area by separate disciplines 
.irgument field boundaries. And the range of foens in some disciplines may make 
the very label "academic discipline" more of an historical artifact than an 
integrating element of rommnn discourse. 

A more serious problem Zarefskv identifies is that academic disciplines 
represent "an inappropriate paradigm for general artMiiiient at Inn." (his oienrs 
because most argument does not occur "within I he ciinTine* .-1 an .)■ meriit dis- 
cipline."" If the common person generates -in'imuiits uniiiforsnti l*v the field 
(disc in! in-) at hand, then the field hanllv iuiruef eur lu.ien! 1 ir«nruin, 
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This last criticism identified by Zarefskv is central to my position that 
fields (however construed) are at best post hoc descriptions which do not re.-idi- 
ly avail themself to use by persons engaged in argument. If uninformed in the 
standards of each academic discipline (of which a complete catalogue is once 
again absent), then the typical person is not given much help in discerning an 
approach based on disciplinary fields. Of course, the task is not made easier 
when Toulmin orders disciplines from compact to undisciplinable. 

4. Argument Fields are Determi ned by Shared Purpose . 

Rowland has proposed that persons who share a common purpose are occupants 
of the same field. The shared purpose of arguers "energizes" the field notion 
of argument to Integrate differing conceptions of situation, raethud, subject 
matter and discipline. 22 To our student of argument a field should be identi- 
fiable if its member explicitly tell us their shared purpose or if we are capa- 
ble of inferring it. Find the purpose and you'll have loeated the field. 

The problems with this approach center on the determination of shared pur- 
pose. For instance, Rowland himself acknowledges that in the ordinary language 
f * eld 23 f abortlon tl,ere are apparent conflicting purposes held by the disput- 
ants. Zarefsky notes that discussions may occur among persons who have mul- 
tiple purposes. Additionally, in ordinary language arguers may not know their 
own purpose. 

Farrell develops a set of criticisms of this approach which can be summar- 
ized in the following: Rowland's approach distorts Toulmin' s purpose in ignor- 
ing a presumed ordinary language tradition, restricts field evaluation to a 
relatively limited number of fields, and uses fields for evaluation rather than 
for description. " Rowland responds that it is not apparent that Toulmin meant 
to define fields as ordinary language, the utility of field theory as a critical 
tool would be useful regardless pf the definition of argument, and that evalua- 
tion is not rejected by Toulmin. 

From the pedagogical perspective of the use of fields, I think the limited 
applicability of shared purpose tu ordinary language |, as the most relevance to 
my concerns. Combining Zarefsky's earlier reservation with Farrell's, it would 
appear that shared purpose may be begging the question. Rowland has an interest- 
ing response to the claim tha^faith healers and physicians have a shared purpuse 
of ridding humans of disease. Ue claims that they obviously don't have the 
same purpose.* 8 While this may be obvious to Rowland, it is not universally so. 
They mav have multiple purposes, among which is included healing the sick. Biit 
the categorical claim that these purposes are different seems to illustrate Za- 
refsky's challenge that arguers may have multiple purposes. How does the student 
of argument become informed of the "true" purpose? 

I think it can also he said that even £n the narruwly defined academic fields 
that purpose may not he apparent. The field of international relations is replete 
with instances of multiple agendas operating even as q the parties profess common 
interest of making the world safe from nuclear war. Even In the field of law, 
where there appears In he a general consensus that it be treated as a field, 
the criticism has been raided that the apparent shared purpose of law does not 
real I v operate In a fashion consistent with shared purpose. 3 ' Rowland may he 
iwroct th.it slimed piirpnso provides a nitieal perspec tive which energizes a 
field. it mav not, however, lufoim the ordinary l.inj:nnge user of what this is. 
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5. Argument Fields are Determined by their Audiences . 



This Is the heading I finally decided to employ to place Wlllard. Perhaps 
It would have been more accurate to aay "Argument Fielda are determined by Wll- 
lard." In a broad series of articles, Wlllard has maintained that it is through 
the psychological and sociological processes of interchange that determine the 
field. Fields exist "in the action of their members. ,,JZ People define situations 
as arguments, but these situational definitions arc not purely idiosyncratic be- 
cause social actors exchange their perspectives. "Any particular encounter or 
relationship is what it is because of the intersubjectivity derived agreements 
of the actors." 33 b 

While this brief gloss hardly does justice to Wlllard, the student of argu- 
ment fields can derive the following elements from Willard'a approach: First, a 
field cannot be determined in advance of its "creation" by its usero. Second, 
the composition of membership (and their attendant construct system?) combined 
Willi situational elements are more important than any externally presupposed 
(a priori) strictures. For instance, Wlllard had earlier indicted "Formalism" 
(logical types) because such an approach would "require ruling intentionality 
and context-embeddedness of utterance out of the picture." 34 Logical (linguis- 
tic) types would destroy the sociological entities of social actors. If I 
may recite an axiom of aorae repute, 'words don't mean, people mean." It is not 
a great distance removed for Wlllard to claim that fields get their weaning 
from people. 

How can our student of argument fields take exception to this? Well, it 
would be a difficult task to instruct our student of fielda as to the appro- 
priateness of argument claims prior to encountering (and engaging in a type of 
intersubjective communality) with the members of the field. All fields become 
ad hoc" congregations. While this may be a valid construction of field theory, 
it requires a fairly sophisticated analysis by the ordinary language user to 
find "recurring" elements which transcend these constructions, at best. At 
worst, the pedagogically confused seeker of lost fields must re-invent a field 
with each social encounter. 

5A. Argument Fields are Determined by Schools of Thought 

This approach also is creditted to Wlllard and constitutes a "middle" 35 
level between Toultnin's "compact fields" and ordinary language fielda. Zarefaky 
has suggested that this notion of a "world view" suggested by Toulmin implies 
that argumentative choices may be affected in significant ways. 3 ^ To the student 
of argument fields, this approach suggests that achoola of thought serve as an 
organizing point of view which allows ideas and events to be meaningfully inte- 
grated. * 

In criticizing this approach, Rowland links it to Kuhn's notion of paradigm. 
He notes that argumentative disputes may be resolved without the presence of 
a dominant paradigm (which by extension is suggesting they may not need a auper- 
ordlnate school of thought.) More importantly, this "other" sense in which Wll- 
lard uses "fields" is not compatible with the ordinary language use which seems 
to underlie the rest of his program. 37 There is an ambiguity created for our 
student of fields when their usage shifts. Each construction of field may be 
treated as valid, but not at the same time. Perhapa our student would invoke 
O'Keefe's solution of subscripting. 
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b. Argument Fielda are Determined by Community Standards . 

This approach receives its primary direction from McKerrow whn advances 
the thesis that we participate in different communities of .interest which have 
different expectations and norms for evaluating arguments. 38 lie does not claim 
this as a field approach, but it helps us distinguish differing interests we 
possess which operate in directing choice. In a somewhat different approach, 
Klumpp uses a dramatistlc perspective to "understand the argumentative dimen- 
sion of communication as social definition of community and use that under- 
standing to study the ways of arguing that characterize the cnnflicts in social 
interaction within and between communities. " Jy 

The primary difference between these two approaches and Willards might be 
stated as a greater emphasis on the presumed endurability of the social unit as 
the focus for analysis. This may be a greater-than, less-than distinction, but 
the difference in emphasis appears to be present. As such, the student of argu- 
ment fields may aak how communities assist in understanding fields. Presumably, 
the normative function of groups generates and propogates the standards, which 
can be transmitted. The outstanding question is whether HcKerrow's three con- 
texts (social, philosophical, and personal) can account for the range of argu- 
ment sistuations which might arise. A0 Further, while defining arguments as 
community of interests (or purpose) may synthesize a certain unity, it remains 
problematic whether the "community" actually partakes in the collective repre- 
sentation. A common audience may not exiat, and if it did, it may be incidental 
anyway. Klumpp 's dramatistlc approach was intended to generate reeearch intn 
fields rather than develop a theory of fielda. As such, we should hope that 
community characteristics may be generated. 

Conceptually, community differences make sense. Our student of argument 
fields might make some use of McKer row's distinct ions and hope for further re- 
finement. But at best these are not aufficiently develnped to be Complete, and 
in any event probably constitute part of what Wenzel has aefined as a context, 
which represents only a partial dimension of field. 42 

6A. Argument Field a are determined by Socio-Pragmatics . 

The latest entry to the field of field construction has been advanced by 
Newell. The Socio-pragmatic perspective shares many of the assumptions of 
the preceding category, although Newell more directly compares and cnntrasts 
it with Willard'a "constructivist/interactionist" approach: 

The pragmatic perspective focuses on the social system rather than 
the individual. The social system is described by describing pat- 
terns of behaviors. Describing a field of argument involves describ- 
ing patterns of arguments within a social system. . . . 

Constructivism and socio-pragmatism may be viewed as going in oppo- 
site directions to describe argument fields. Constructivism searches 
within members of a community'a individual, psychological proceases 
of senae-making to deconstruct an argument field. Socio-pragmatism 
observes behavior between members of a community to describe how they 
socially construct a field of argument. Pr.jgmatisra doesn't deny 
psychological processes, they just aren't tfte focus of atudy.* 3 
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Newell uses the socio-pragmatic approach In a case study of the Utah State 
Legislature to confirm that recurring patterns appear In what she labels "the 
web of justification. " Her results are Interesting even If one were to ques- 
tion the demographic characteristics of the Utah State Legislature which might 
make It more homophllous than other Institutions. She does, however, add two 
interesting qualifiers In applying the perspective to other settings: "(1) 
the body of talk should have an Identifiable purpose" (which should make Row- 
land happy), "and (2) argument, the making and supporting of claims, should 
relate directly to the purpnse for Interaction." 42 * 

These qualifiers seriously call Into question the range of application for 
the socio- pragma tic perspective. Certainly, the qualifiers stated earlier per- 
taining to "shared purpose" apply here. Additionally, the qualifier that argu- 
ments should relate directly to the purpose of interaction may be an impossi- 
ble one outside of a relatively narrow range of situations — legislatures, legal 
proceedings, problem-solving groups, etc. The constraints may well create the 
greatest limitation* One might even ask how one treats statements (arguments, 
inquiries, filibusters, etc.) within these settings which arc* not directly 
related to the purpose of interaction? So our student of argument fields may 
find some Instances in which the patterns of arguments appear to create fields 
of discourse which show consistency across actors over time. But as with the 
"communities," the range of situations can be so described is in question. 

To this point in the narrative, the review of various perspectives on 
argument fields have not aided the theorist or the critic in defining the char- 
acteristics of argument in a specific area. 45 If this is true for the special- 
ist in argumentation, what instruction can the ordinary language user take from 
the notion of fields in informing his/her own argument use? Each of the pre- 
ceding perspectives was evaluated for its pedagogical limitations. Hence, it 
is my contention that field distinctions are not normally employed by the or- 
dinary language user in argumentation, in its place ordinary language users 
employ "ad hoc" justifications. Let us turn to these now. 

Ad Hoc Justification 

It may seem trite, but the parallel is too conspicuous to pass up — As "Rhe- 
toric is the Counterpart of Dialectic," so I would maintain that "Ad Hoc justi- 
fication (ordinary language use) is the counterpart of Argument Fields." , I 
have already noted that argument fields have a special appeal and Intereat for 
the theorist and critic of argument, but their utility for the average person 
has been diminished by their complexity, incompleteness, and ambiguity. Why 
should we presume that the ordinary language user employs the "field" metaphor 
or standards propogated by "scholars" of argument? One may take Toulmin 'a 
distinction among rational enterprises articulated In Human Understanding as 
an indication that we should not expect to find recurring patterns which can 
be 'disciplined" as we descend he framework. 46 

If I can state this pualtlon succinctly, it would go something like the 
following: Long ago Toulmin suggested that there were invariant elements to 
argument which he described as their force , and dependent elements, which re- 
presented the grounds or criteria necessary to entail belief. *7 The question 
of what was the minimum criteria necessary to secure belief (adherence) varied 
by field. But "field" is a construct which assumed greater normative force 
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as the criteria became specifiable. Hence, what Toulmin later described as 
compact disciplines were characterized by an adherence among practitioners 
to a set of criteria which had greater compliance because of their specific- 
ation. But the "undisciplined" arenas of human discourse had evolved no 
self-constructed standards would cnuld require a normative adherence. So 
what becomes a field is ultimately dependent upon the shared construction of 
criteria. Some arenas of have evolved criteria which Involve their practi- 
tioners with shared expectations. These expectations may be routines, stand- 
ards, procedures, and the like. Those who stand outside the arena, either 
through an inability to comprehend (and hence, share in the criteria) or be- 
cause they prefer an alternate construction of criteria, may be said to be 
outside of the field. 

Should we expect all persons to construct the same criteria? Probably 
not. In his earliest writings Toulmin alludes to the differentiation of 
criteria which may be employed. In Reason In Ethics he cautions: 

We must expect that every mode of reasoning, every type of sentence, 
and (if one is particular) every single sentence will have its own 
logical criteria, to be discovered by examining its individual, pe- 
culiar uses. 



So even if we could determine fields of argument by criteria constructed 
by their users, there would still remain those outside of the "field" who would 
not be constrained by the normative force of the criteria. These persons, who 
I have bandied about as ordinary language users and our poor student of fields, 
is outside the field because he/she can't comprehend it, or having comprehended 
its requirements, has opted for other criteria. Zarefsky uses an example which 
closely approximates what I have in mind: 

Most Instances of argument do not occur within the confines of any 
academic discipline. Even when arguers concern themselves wlt' r , 
say, the budget and national finance, they often generate arguments 
uninformed in any meaningful way by the discipline of economics . 

' Since these persons outside of the field nevertheless generate arguments, 
there most be some way to evaluate/judge them other than through a reliance on 
argument fields. And so there is. But it is not through the normative cri- 
teria which would be associated with a "field". But the requirement for these 
are Individually employed. I label these as "ad hoc" because they appear to 
be without the rigor and consistency one would presume to exist with "field" 
criteria. But actually, the individual's criteria may be every bit as rignr- 
ous and consistent in its application as socially constructed field criteria* 
They simply lack the sanction of social* consensus. 

So to the ordinary language user, the process of evaluation of argument 
criteria la similar, if not identical, to that employed under the aegis of a 
field. Thia conception of "ad hoc justification" differs from Wenzel's "argu- 
ment s-at 1 large" notion. He uses the term to r£fer to "those ephemeral argu- 
ments that are made in unique contexts to serve ad hoc purposes, then pass 
away never to recalled or employed again." 50 For my conceptualization, ad hoc 
justifications are the employment of criteria for argument evaluation which 
occurs outside of a "field" construction* They may be individual construals, 
but they are not necessarily unique or ephemeral. 



Wlllard, who likes to call fields sociological entitles, has argued that 
In his constructivist/interactlonist approach, fields move beyond Idiosyncra- 
tic construals because social actors engage In things like reciprocal perspect- 
ive taking and intersubjectively derived agreements* This position ahould be 
In accord with what I have just argued, and also with the following. 

I have asserted that claims are arguments In search of fields. This state- 
ment probably makes some tacit assumptions about the necessity of human needs 
for discourse with other. I think Schutz's Interpersonal needs have something 
to do with this. 51 Since the assertion of an argument claim has ego-risking 
potential, there would appear to be a ego-defensive tendency to either utter 
claims which have a fair potential of acceptance (correspondence, shared con- 
trual,etc.) In preference to those which weren't. This may explain why Newell 
obtained such regular patterns of accord In her analysis of the Utah State 
legislature. It may also assist us In understanding the broader sociological 
phenomena of "argument evolution. 1 Rallsback's analysis of the evolution of 
argument on the abortion Issue points In the direction of Ad Hoc Justification 
seeking the legitimacy of a field. ^2 



Conclusion 



The several approaches to argument fields don't Inform the ordinary language 
user/student of argument how to use fields. They probably can't. Ratier than 
teaching our students what argument requirements exist for fields, they would 
be as well served In developing sense of what Is appropriate criteria for the 
situations they have or are likely to encounter. Field development may yet 
prove to be fruitful for argumentation theorists and critics, but for the aver- 
age person, they have limited utility. 
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